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E can hardly realize the extraordinary nature of the state 
of things now existing in the West, without removing 
ourselves, by a mental effort to a little distance of time. 

A generation from now, our grandchildren will read, we hope 
with amazement, that, according to the newspapers of the 
period, in the year of grace 1894, General Debs, after having 
‘completely crippled all the railroads centering in Chicago,” 
had “transferred his base of operations to St. Louis,” and it 
was supposed that ‘‘the next point of attack would be Cincin- 
nati.” In perusing the bulletins which are now appearing 
from day to day in all the papers, one is strongly reminded of 
the bulletins which, in 1870 and 1871, described the victorious 
excursion of Prince Frederick Charles through prostrate 
France, and it is hard to believe that they refer to the opera- 
tions of an oath-bound organization, carried on against the 
commerce of this great community, in order to force compli- 
ance with certain demands, as to the nature of which the com- 
munity knows little or nothing, which are said to have been 
made by the employés of a manufacturing corporation in 
Illinois. It is quite possible that those demands may have 
been well founded, but that they should have been so well 
founded as to justify plunging the country into civil war — for 
assaults on persons and property which involve the stoppage of 
business over half an empire, and the destruction of perishable 
goods belonging to innocent persons, to the value of millions of 
dollars, are nothing less than acts of war —is altogether in- 
credible. It is not very long since the people of the Northern 
States were kept for months in a ferment of indignation at the 
destruction of private property by the Alabama, yet the damage 
done by Semmes and his gang of pirates was hardly greater 
than that which is likely to be inflicted upon innocent people 
by Debs and his “organizers,” and it is to be remembered that 
Semmes at least carried the commission of a nation engaged in 
a desperate struggle for existence, while the railway pirates 
have never had a more miserable excuse for their attacks on 
the people and commerce of the country than in this instance. 





J HE truth of the story, beginning where it should be begun, 
seems to be that, some years ago, Mr. Pullman, the head 
of the great corporation which takes its name from him, 

conceived the idea of a manufacturing community in which 

every one should be healthy, happy and good, so far as external 
circumstances could make him so. With this view, he, and 
the people who worked with him, laid out and built a town, 
with good water-supply, good drainage, good streets, and the 
other advantages which, under ordinary circumstances, can be 
enjoyed only by the rich, or, at least, the well-to-do. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Pullman and his friends built lecture-rooms, 








laid out playgrounds, and made other provisions for the 
comfort and pleasure of the citizens of their new town; and, 
when all was ready, moved their manufactories there. At the 
time, it was the general comment that the Pullman Company 
was permanently secured against labor troubles, for no work- 
man in his senses would voluntarily cut himself and his family 
off from advantages which he could find nowhere else in the 
world. For several years this feeling seemed to be shared by 
the workmen themselves, but the present paralysis of business 
affected the company, as it has everybody else, and it was found 
necessary to curtail production. According to the assertion of 
Mr. Pullman, which is contirmed by independent statements 
made long before the strike, it was found impossible to sell the 
cars manufactured, but the works were run at a loss, simply to 
give employment and wages to forty-four hundred men, who 
would otherwise have been unable to pay for food and shelter 
for their families. What the forty-four hundred men found to 
object to in this arrangement has never, so far as we have 
read, been explained; but there have been obscure references 
to a “‘grievance,”’ and to a refusal of Mr. Pullman to “ arbi- 
trate,” followed immediately by the news of the “ crippling ” 
of fifty or sixty thousand miles of railroad, the cutting-off of 
the entire Pacific coast from land-communication with the East 
and the abandonment of trains filled with passengers, or loaded 
with perishable freight, in the middle of their route. ‘The 
flimsy pretext that this assault on the persons and property of 
the citizens of nearly the whole United States was perpetrated 
in support of the Pullman workmen was almost immediately 
abandoned. Hardly had the strike begun when a road was 
struck on which no Pullman cars were ever run. ‘The real 
reason was, of course, that the conspirators were strong enough 
on that road to throw it into confusion without spending time 
in cajoling or threatening the men; but the excuse made 
public was that the manager had expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Pullman. On another road, where three or four men 
had refused to do their duty on trains containing Pullman 
cars, thereby endangering the lives of hundreds of innocent 
passengers, and the superintendent had simply ordered their 
discharge —instead of having them hung to the nearest 
telegraph pole, which would have been a more appropriate 
retribution for such a crime —a general strike was immediately 
ordered, to compel the reinstatement of the miserable recreants 
in the posts which they had treacherously abandoned. So far 
as accounts have been at present received, the “struggle,” as 
the projectors and leaders are pleased to call it, between the 
insolent mischief-makers on one side, and a great, patient and 
long-suffering people on the other, is growing more audacious 
and destructive every day, and the State and United States 
authorities have already been called upon for force with which 
to meet force. 





T is to be regretted that the people of the United States 
should have to recover the use of their ordinary highways 
at the point of the bayonet, but it is better to recover and 

hold them in that way than to give up the control of them, 
even for a moment, to people so reckless and malicious, or so 
unutterably base, as those who have managed the great railroad 
strikes for the past ten years. The example of the Pullman 
strike shows how false and dangerous are the doctrines in 
regard to workingmen which have gained so much credit, and 
wrought so much misery, within the present generation. 
According to those doctrines, a man who works with his hands 
is not a man, but a babe, who must be provided with a clean 
house, not through the process of cleaning it with his own 
hands, but by having philanthrépic people get up a subscrip- 
tion to hire some one to clean it for him; who must be amused 
with lectures, picture-shows and other distractions, at the 
expense of the public, or of amiable private persons, and 
whom it was right to encourage in every way to think that 
thrift, industry, sobriety and self-denial were no longer neces- 
sary to one so favored, and that yelling and kicking, if long 
enough continued, were sure to bring him everything to which 
he might take a fancy. The lesson has not been lost: the babe 
of the nineteenth century, trained by the lullabies of the 
political economists, the dandling of the politicians, and the 
patient indulgence of the more rational part of the community, 
to combine the greedy helplessness of the infant with the 
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strength and malice of the man, claws every day more 
viciously at what does not belong to him, and tramples 
more recklessly on the rights of other people. In the end, 
these rights must assert themselves, or perish in the worst of 
tyrannies; but a part of the harsh lesson by which they are 
defended should be reserved for the moonstruck philosophers 
and sentimentalists who have taught ignorant people that, 
instead of relying on their own exertions for improving 
their condition, looking out only to preserve and extend their 
freedom to use those exertions, they were entitled to trample 
on the freedom of others in order to get what they wanted. 


HAT it might prove extremely profitable, at a time when 
the whole business community is busy looking into its 
private affairs, for public authorities to follow this example 

and overhaul matters of public morality and the behavior of 
public officials, seems to have occurred simultaneously to those 
having the power of initiative in every quarter of the country, 
and, as a consequence, the daily papers are now filled with the 
details of investigations of the most varied kinds, whose revela- 
tions of corruptness fill the guileless private citizen with amaze- 
ment. ‘These inquiries extend from an examination into the 
moral rectitude of United States Senators, through the conduct 
of the police departments in various cities, down to the manner 
in which those in control of State and municipal penal and 
charitable institutions discharge their obligations toward the 
helpiess beings temporarily placed under their charge. Every- 
where there has been revealed the most astounding conditions 
of moral rottenness springing in all cases from the same cause. 
The common uim is “how to be rich, though idle,” and in pur- 
suit of this end men will seemingly shrink from no villany. 
The evidence of this widespread capacity for corruptibility 
would be disheartening enough, but the really discouraging 
thing that has been brought to light is the evidence of the per- 
fection of the organization of the scamps, and the absolute 
want of organization on the part of the public on whom they 
prey. As might be expected, the very type and essence of 
corruption is found in Tammany Hall, with its Sagamore, 
Sachems, Winkiski and distinct leaders, and one cannot but 
admire the astuteness with which it has completed its organiza- 
tion, and how absolutely individuals who are unable or unwill- 
ing to fight its exactions place themselves in its power. 
Tammany collects, by blackmail and extortion, an annual 
income equal to that of the City of New York, it accepts no 
checks, it keeps no books, it banks no money, it deals abso- 
lutely in quick cash. Under these circumstances the citizen 
who pays blackmail, and seemingly all do, has no proof that he 
has once paid, and could as easily be compelled to pay the 
same ‘“assessment’”’ several times over as to pay it once. The 
first effects of publishing the details of the investigation of 
Tammany methods will be to hasten the perfecting in other 
cities than New York of the similar systems of blackmail that 
are already in partial operation. With the leading cities in 
the power of similar organizations, all it is necessary for these 
bands of scamps to do is to unite and by their combined 
resources take final and absolute possession of the central 
government, after which they can give the world at large an 
object lesson of the beauties of a government of scamps, by 
scamps, for scamps. Shades of Lincoln! Is it not time that 
decent citizens threw aside their apathy and set seriously to 
work to establish a stronger “ organization” ? 


especially interest architects. Thus one of their own 

number, a man standing high in the profession, as a 
sequence to an examination which no unprejudiced observer 
could hold to be either open or satisfactory, so far forgot him- 
self, according to verbatim reports, as to tell the examining 
lawyer in open court that he was a liar. Another interesting 
bit of evidence was produced showing that, though a builder 
had fortified himself by procuring, as the law directs, permits 
from the Inspector of Buildings and from the Bureau of 
Encumbrances allowing him to erect a passageway bridge over 
a sidewalk during the execution of his building operations, the 
police refused to allow it to be built and repeatedly arrested 
his workmen because he had not “seen” the captain of the 
precinct with two hundred and fifty dollars enclosed in an 
envelope. Minor intimations of the venality of the under 
inspectors of the Building Department, are, of course, only 


S esve of the revelations in New York have been such as to 


what was to be expected where similar officials in every other 
department of the public service are shown to be corrupt; but 
architects and builders may derive some consolation from the 
fact that witnesses, from the stand, testified to the rectitude of 
the official at the head of that department with which they had 
most todo. As showing how Tammany manages to exact toll 
from every one, an incident that was told us by a friend a few 
days since has an interest. As the sidewalk in front of his 
house needed repair, he applied at intervals to the Street 
Department to have it fixed, his requests, appeals and threats 
bringing him as little relief as his letters published in the daily 
papers. At length a wiser friend, though not an older citizen, 
told him the only way to accomplish his object was to join the 
junior Tammany club, Pequot, or Sangammon, or whatever it 
might be, of his district. He saw the point, and the morning 
after his name was placed on the club roll he found a city 
force repairing his sidewalk ! . 


a short account of the report brought from the Chicago 

Exhibition by M. Arbel, one of the delegates sent by the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne, accompanying it with 
the earnest and discriminating comments which we have learned 
to expect from him. Asa delegate from a great manufactur- 
ing city, M. Arbel was, presumably, very familiar with French 
machinery and methods of work, and his admiration of Ameri- 
can machinery and workshop organization is certainly flatter- 
ing. In machines, pure and simple, the French probably are 
quite equal to us, but what surprised M. Arbel, as it did most 
of the expert foreign visitors who have published their observa- 
tions, was the multiplicity and excellence of the machine-tools, 
to use the French expression, which are every day becoming 
more common in our factories. With the help of these ma- 
chine-tools, as M. Arbel says, the part of the workman in 
America consists less in physical exertion, and more in intelli- 
gent direction, than anywhere else in the world; and the re- 
sult is that the American workman, with his machine-tools, 
his appliances for saving him from interruption and exertion, 
and his carefully-planned part in the general scheme of manu- 
facture, turns out, on an average, from two to three times as 
much work as his European colleague. Moreover, the work 
is better done. Instead of the fitting and adjusting by hand 
necessary in the French workshops, the Americans, under their 
system of interchangeability of parts, make nearly everything 
to gauge, and the assembling of the parts so made is a trifling 
matter. Even the tools in the best American workshops, are 
made to gauge, by men specially detailed for the purpose. No 
workman is allowed to sharpen his own tools, but when a tool 
loses its edge, the man using it rings an electric bell, and gives 
it to a boy, employed to do such errands, who takes it to the 
repair-room, and immediately returns with a fresh one. In 
this way, the work of the tools is kept uniform, and there is 
none of the loitering and gossiping around the forges and 
grindstone which consumes so much time in the foreign shops. 
In this way, although the American workmen are better paid 
than the French and Belgians, the cost of the work done by 
them is less. The American manufacturers, M. de Nansouty 
says, carry out the same principle in regard to tools. While 
a French manufacturer, if he saves a little money, hastens to 
‘galt it down ” in railroad stocks, or Government bonds, and 
continues to use the same old machinery that he inherited from 
his grandfather, the American uses his profits in buying im- 
proved machinery and machine-tools which will enable him to 
do the same work that he was doing before still more rapidly 
and cheaply, thus investing his savings at compound interest, 
and, generally, at a high rate. Moreover, when he has bought 
his new tools, he uses them. The Frenchman is apt, when he 
has really made up his mind to buy an improved tool, to keep 
it as an ornament, using it carefully and sparingly. The 
American, on the contrary, begins by ascertaining how much 
money he can save by using the new machine. Obviously, as 
he thinks, if he can save a given fraction of a cent, say, on each 
pair of shoes turned out with its aid, the more pairs he makes 
it turn out, the sooner it will pay for itself, and the less he will 
lose in interest on his outlay. With this idea, the machine is 
driven well up to its capacity, and, although it of course wears 
out sooner than if it stands idle, it will generally, by the time 
that it is unfit for service have earned, not only enough to pay 
for itself, but enough to provide a machine of still greater effi- 
ciency to take its place. 


M DE NANSOUTY, the editor of Le Génie Civil, gives 
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FRENCH STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. — III. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
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Fig. 16. Doorway in the Chateau of Issy, (Seine). 


ETWEEN the end of Louis XV and the advent of Louis 
XVI, the transition was fully prepared for, as has been 
said, by the reaction toward the antique. The close of 

the reign of Louis XV and the beginning of Louis XVI's are 
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Fig. 17. Panel Medallion at Versailles. 


one and the same. Therefore, we must not, so far as the arts 





1 From the French of E. Rivoalen, in Planat’s Encuclopédie de l’ Architecture 
‘ ef de la Construction. Continued from No. 966, page 146. 





are concerned, assume as impassable limits the dates of the 
life of a king or of his accession to the throne. Better is it to 
consider the various influences that determine a transformation 
at such or such a period of our history. The name of the 
reigning monarch serves in this case as an aid to the memory, 
as a simple guiding mark. 

The disposition of one of the halls of the Chateau of Issy 
(Fig. 16) belongs to this transitional style, which, under 
Louis XV, was suddenly opposed to the insipid aberrations of 
the “rocaille.” We had then approached, under pretext of 
returning ‘to the antique,” the style of the early years 
of Louis XIV, a stately, severe, quite Classic style, whose 
rules Bullet, the first architect of the chateau in question — 
erected during the reign of the “‘grand Roy ” — had correctly 
applied as formulated by the academical professor Francois 
Blondel. 

Here is an arch between pilasters with capitals, beneath a 
complete entablature —those “dust nests,” the result of an 
architectural blunder. The profiling is in a fashion as tiresome 
as it is noble and severe, and is ill adapted to our notions of 
comfort and neatness in an interior. ‘The robust forms and 
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Fig. 18. Panel in the Chateau of Versailles. 


the dispositions, which may be monumental in their proper 
place — on an inner court, for example —to be practicable in 
the interior of a dwelling, had to degenerate and become thin 
and stiff. 

However, certain fine details retained at this period an 
apparent reflection of the seventeenth century. Such is the 
medallion adorned with fleur-de-lis (Fig. 17), crowned with 
roses and framed with laurels, in the apartments of Versailles. 
But a Neo-Renaissance was soon produced which made the 
Louis XVI a pleasing style, notwithstanding the severity of 
the rectilineal architectural dispositions. 

It is in the enrichment of the panels, pilasters or friezes of 
the wainscoting (small apartments of Marie-Antoinette at 
Versailles, Figure 18) that we find, as it were, a reminder, a 
résumé, of the decorative niceties of the Renaissance, though 
distributed with the taste and the skilful reserve which 
characterized the art of the eighteenth century, at the begin- 
ning. It is the antique arabesque, copied by a Raphael, 
resurrected at the very height of the Regency and adopting 
the tone of the day. 
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But at Compiégne and Fontainebleau, where certain rooms 
(Fig. 19) and certain salons (Fig. 20) were, at divers times 
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Fig. 20. Salon des Jeux, Fontainebleau. 


during the reign of Louis XVI, decorated according to the 
taste of the moment, we sometimes encounter (Fig. 19) 


the vigorous projections of the beginning of the reign, and a 
delicate imitation of the antique frescos then recently dis- 
covered at Pompeii and Herculaneum; and, sometimes (Fig. 
20), the projections disappear, giving place to flat casings and 
frames of gilded wood; these are rectilineal and almost 
smooth, but set off with a few finely chiselled bronze-like 


mouldings. 

In small compartments, thinly and stiffly distributed, there 
is displayed finally, at the approach of the Revolution, a 
painted or relief ornamentation, inspired in composition and 
arrangement, in lightness and delicacy, from antique frescos, 
bas-reliefs and even cameos; a very original adaptation of 
decorative elements, borrowed from nature, is mixed with the 
traditional forms. 

The Empire, as has been said, merely took up again — with 
the artists and artisans of the school interrupted by the Revo- 
lution —the art of which typical specimens have just been 
given. But the French characteristics that still remained, in 
the last days of Louis XVI, individuality and cleverness — 
even in imitations from the antique — had suddenly become 
pompier, that is to say too conventional and bombastic, com- 
posed in accordance with formulas, and not in accordance with 
the natural sentiments; these seemed to have been chilled by 
the convulsive breath of the Terror, both among surviving 
artists and the new comers. E. Rivoaen. 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SAFETY IN 
THEATRES.! — IT. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING. 


THEATRE building, to be structurally safe, requires to be con- 
Hi structed wholly of fire-resisting materials. The natural ten- 

dency being to use the largest part of the available funds for 
the exterior and interior decoration of the theatre, it is advisable 
that the method of construction and the building materials used 
should be regulated by strict building laws. 

Woodwork is to be avoided in the construction. Its use must be 
confined to the trim of the doors and windows, the usual doors and 
the auditorium floor and platforms. The floors of corridors, foyers 
and lobbies should be tiled. Wooden wainscoting should be avoided, 
and marble or tiling for stairs, lobbies and foyers and toilet-rooms, 
and stucco work for the decoration of the auditorium and the boxes 
should take its place. Exposed iron-work should not be used any- 
where, it being unsafe, except when cased with fireproof material. 
Brick and terra-cotta should be used in preference to stone. The 
well-known principles of sound, fire-resisting construction should be 
applied to all parts of the theatre building. All main division-walls 
should be strong and solidly built, well bonded together, and con- 
structed of brick. These, as well as all staircase walls, should be 
run, at least, three feet above the roof to form fire-walls. All vertical 
and horizontal divisions should be fireproof, and this refers not only 
to the main divisions of the plan, but likewise to all partitions. The 
external and internal walls must be well bonded together. 

Wherever openings are pee in fire-walls for communication, 
they should be closed with fire-resisting doors. ‘The doors should 
have stone saddles, and should be constructed either of boiler-iron, 
or better, of double layers of planks of oak, lined on both sides and 
at the ends with tin. 

The stage proper is the place where an immense amount of easily 
combustible material is necessarily crowded together. It should be 
the special aim to make this part of the building, where a fire once 
started is much more dangerous and much more difficult to fight 
than in other parts of the house, as fire-resisting as possible. 

The floor of the stage proper must necessarily be constructed of 
wood, on account of the numerous traps, but the fixed portion of the 
stage floor in the wings or sides of the stage, the entire fly galleries, 
and the gridiron, or rigging-loft, except the wooden floor covering the 
same, should be built of iron or steel beams and made fireproof, and 
the pin rails of the fly galleries should be of iron or steel. The roof 
of the stage should be constructed of iron and covered with slate, 
tile, or other fireproof material. 

In the fitting up of the under stage, woodwork should be avoided. 
This is the apectal department of the stage eapentes who usually 
clings to old-fashioned traditions and the use of antiquated appar- 
atus. Much of the equipment of the whole stage, the stage machin- 
ery, the traps, the fly rails, the hoisting apparatus, etc., could be 
made safer and more durable by substituting iron and steel for 
wood, by using hydraulic lifting machinery with steel wires in place 
of the old-fashioned hoists, sheaves and ropes, still so much in use. 
Suggestions tending to improve the stage were made by the “ As- 
phaleia ” Society, of Vienna, soon after the destruction by fire of 
the Ring Theatre in Vienna, where several hundred persons per- 
ished by fire and smoke. A number of European theatres, such as 
those at Halle, in Germany, and at Buda-Pesth, in Austria-Hungary, 
and the Royal Prussian * Schauspielhaus,” in Berlin, have been 

1An Essay on Modern Theatre Planning, Construction, Equipment and Man- 


agement. By Wm. Paul Gerbard, C, E., Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works, 
Continued from No. 965, page 136. 
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fitted up in this manner with most satisfactory results. Up to the 
time of writing, there is, in this country, but one solitary instance 
of this advanced method of stage construction, namely, in the Audi- 
torium Theatre, in Chicago. It is noteworthy that in the “ Aspha- 
leia ” stage setting, much of the scenery and scene setting is painted 
on thin sheet iron, held in light iron frames. 

Wherever woodwork is necessarily employed in the construction 
of the stage and its accessories, it may be made fire-resisting by 
impregnation, or at least, by the application of fireproof paint. 
Even the ordinary whitewashing of woodwork helps to protect the 
same. 

The proscenium-wall, forming the main division between stage and 
auditorium, must be a fire-wall built of brick, and the stage-opening 
should be arched over. ‘The molded frame or otber finish, and all 
decorative features around the proscenium-opening, should consist 
of incombustible material. 

The auditorium should likewise be fireproof in all its parts. The 
main floor and the tiers should be constructed of fireproofed iron 
beams, and brick or tile arches. Iron columns for the support of 
iron girders should be encased with fireproof materials. The fronts 
of galleries and balconies should be formed of fireproof material. 
The ceilings of the auditorium, the balcony and the galleries should 
be fireproof. The auditorium roof should be constructed of iron, 
and the roof covered with slate or tile. All boxes in the auditorium, 
and the partitions between boxes, should consist of fireproof mate- 
rial. Plaster should be used in preference to wood or papier-maché 
for the decorative treatment of the boxes. 

The upper floors in the auditorium may be laid with wooden 
boards, but there should be no hollow spaces underneath, and the 
floors should be laid on sleepers deeply bedded in concrete. The 
ceiling of the cellar should be fireproofed with I-beams and brick 
arches, or other fireproof construction, except as stated above, 
directly under the middle portion of the stage. 

The actors’ dressing-rooms and all other rooms necessary on the 
stage end of the building should be fireproof in all parts. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the dressing-rooms and storage- 
rooms for wardrobes. The walls and the corridor separating the 
actors’ dressing-rooms from the stage, and all dressing-room parti- 
tions must be fireproof. All doors should be of iron or fire-resisting 
construction. All shelving and cupboards in all dressing-rooms, 
property-rooms, wardrobes and storage-rooms should be constructed 
of metal or slate, or other approved fireproof material. 

Finally, all halls, passages and foyers, should have fireproof 
ceilings and floors, and all staircases throughout the theatre should 
be constructed in a fireproof manner. 

All partitions must be built of fireproof blocks. There should be 
no canvas covering of walls, and wooden wainscoting should be used 
sparingly and only when applied directly to solid fireproof filling. 

All windows in a theatre should be arranged to open, and none of 
the windows in outside walls should have fixed sashes or iron 
grilles. 


STAIRCASES, ENTRANCES AND EXITS, AND FIRE ESCAPRS. 


The planning and construction of the staircases and exits of a 
theatre are of the greatest importance, because they form the prin- 
cipal means of safety for an excited or terror-stricken audience 
when a fire breaks out, or when there is a sudden panic from any 
cause. For this reason all stairs and exits must be so arranged as 
to disperse an audience as quickly as possible. The emptying of a 
well-planned theatre should not require more than two or three 
minutes. 

All stairs in a theatre should be fireproof and encased in fire- 
walls. Open stair-well construction should be avoided as dangerous. 
The stairs should be from four to six feet wide, according to the 
maximum number of people for which they are intended. The 
minimum width for fifty persons is 4 feet, and 6 inches should be 
added in width for every additional fifty people. 

All stairs should have easy and even treads. The risers should not 
exceed seven and one-half inches, and the width of treads should be 
not less than ten and one-half inches. Winding stairs should be pro- 
hibited, except in case the winders have treads not Jess than 7} in- 
ches wide at the narrowest part. Single or double steps should 
never be permitted, as they form dangerous stumbling-blocks. Long 
flights of stairs must be broken by several landings, at least 4 feet 
wide. The Boston Building Law calls for stair flights to have not 
less than 3, nor more than 15, steps. 

There should be, on each side of all stairs and landings, well- 
fastened hand-rails turned into the wall at the ends of stairs. Very 
wide stairs are preferably divided by a strong metal baluster or 
intermediate central rail. All staircase halls should be made as 
smoke-proof as possible. The stairs for the balcony and gallery 
should not communicate with the cellar, so that smoke trom a 
cellar fire may not rise up through the staircase. 

’ There should be, at least, two entirely separate stairs for each part 
of the audience, one for each side of the building. Inasmuch as 
the occupants of the gallery have the longest way to the street, and 
also because the experience of theatre catastrophes teaches that 
this part of the audience is the one most endangered in case of a 
panic, there should really be more stairs and exits for the highest 
tier, although in the theatres erected in the past this precaution has 
seldom, if ever, been observed. The stairs serving different tiers 


should not communicate with each other, and the meeting of two 
streamsof people on the same stairs should always be avoided. Each 
portion of the audience, the parquet, the balcony and the gallery 
should leave by separate stairs and exits. Each tier should also 
have separate wide corridors running all around and leading to a 
foyer and to the staircases. 

It is usual to calculate two exits for 300 persons, and three for 500 
persons, not including the outside fire-escapes. The more exits 
there are, the less liability of fierce struggles and jams during a panic, 
and the less danger there is for old or weak persons from becoming 
hurt. . 

The planning of the means of egress, the exits and fire-escapes, 
in such a way as to effect a quiet and quick emptying of a theatre, 
requires the most careful study. All aisles, corridors, passages and 
stairs should be of even or increasing width, must not be tortuous, 
and should have no obstructions of any kind, such as: pay-boxes, 
cloak-rooms, refreshment-counters, etc. All passages leading to 
exits must be, at least, four feet wide. 

The best arrangement and judicious location of the exits depends 
to a great extent upon the site of the theatre. If the same permits 
placing plenty of wide and easily reached exits on all sides of the 
building, the safety of the audience is assured. ‘The more the audi- 
ence can be subdivided, the quicker can a theatre be emptied. 

The minimum width of exits for 500 or less persons, according to 
both the Boston and New York theatre laws, is five feet, and twenty 
inches shall be added in width for each additional 100 persons. 
The exits must likewise be free from projections or obstructions of 
any kind. 

Many lives have been lost in theatre catastrophes owing to faulty 
arrangement of the doors. It is imperative that all exit doors be 
made to open outward, to prevent a jam in case of a panic. The 
doors in corridors must, moreover, be so hung as not to become an 
obstruction in the passageway. Sliding doors should never be 
used. Emergency exits or doors, which are frequently advocated, 
are not desirable. They have often been found locked when 
needed, and, moreover, the people are not familiar with their loca- 
tion. All stairs and exit doors should be opened for the use of the 
public at each daily and nightly performance. Exit doors should 
have proper bolts at shoulder height. 

All exits should be as conspicuous as possible and should be 
plainly marked in large legible letters, and all doors not leading to 
exits should be lettered “no exit.” 

In addition to the separate stairs mentioned above, each tier 
should have exits to, at least, two well constructed outside iron fire- 
escapes, to be used in case the retreat by the inside stairs is cut off 
by smoke. All such fire-escapes, to be of any use, must be so con- 
structed with regular steps that they can be used by women and 
children. ‘These outside fire-escapes should be covered with metal 
hoods or awnings to prevent, as much as possible, their becoming 
slippery and difficult to use when covereu with snow and ice in 
winter weather. The New York Law requires the fire-escape bal- 
conies to be four feet wide, and the stairs to have not more than 
eight-and-one-half-inch risers and at least nine-inch treads. They 
must be built sufficiently strong to carry the weight of a large 
crowd. 

The same care and attention is required in the construction of 
the stairs for that part of the building containing the stage, the of- 
fices and the dressing-rooms. ‘The stairs and exits for the actors 
and stage-hands should be entirely separate from those for the 
spectators, and there should be at least two such stairs and exits, 
preferably one at each end of the stage. ‘There should also be fire- 
proof stairs leading from the fly. galleries and the rigging-loft, one 
on each side of the stage, these places being in case of a stage 
fire among the most dangerous, owing to the rapid rising of the 
smoke and the flames. It will be remembered that at the burning 
of the Paris Opéra Comique, the majority of the audience escaped, 
while many chorus-singers and ballet-girls were burned to death, 
because the stage exits and stairs were lamentably insuflicient. 

Finally, there should be well-fastened iron ladders provided on 
the outside courts and leading to all roofs of the building, for the 
use of the firemen. 

AISLES AND CHAIRS. 


The width and number of aisles in the parquet, balcony and 
gallery, depend upon the size of the theatre and the number of. 
seats provided. Many narrow aisles breaking the continuity of the 
seats are better than a few wide aisles. Aisles should be straight 
and leading directly to the exits, or else the direction of the near- 
est exit should be indicated on the wall by a conspicuous arrow. 
The aisles should widen with the number of rows of seats which 
they serve. The minimum width of aisles is three feet, to which 
should be added one and one-half inch for every five feet length of 
aisle. 

In the orchestra, or parquet, there should be no steps in the 
aisles, but the aisles should be inclined under a gradient of not 
more than one in ten. Gradients should likewise be used for dif- 
ferences in level between the aisles and the open courts. 

Aisles should never be obstructed by camp-stools or movable 
chairs, which become a source of danger when overturned during a 
panic, nor should standing in the aisles be permitted. 

The width and depth of the chairs or seats should not reach 
below a certain minimum, both for comfort’s and safety’s sake, and 
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there should be not more than thirteen seats between two aisles, so 
that no seat in the audience has more than six seats between it and 
the aisle. 

The frame-work of the chairs should be constructed of fireproof 
materials, the chairs should be firmly and well bolted, or otherwise 
fastened to the floor, and the seats should preferably be automatic, 
te. self-raising. In any case, they must be hinged so as to be easily 
raised and placed out of the way to facilitate the emptying of the 
rows of seats. 

Movable chairs should be allowed only in the boxes, and for each 
of these the number of seats should be limited. 


FIREPROOF CURTAIN. 


The stage-opening in the proscenium-wall should be closed by 
means of a fireproof curtain, entirely separating the stage from the 
auditorium. ‘The object of the curtain is to prevent a fire on the 
stave or in the flies from leaping over into the auditorium, and to 
interpose a barrier to the smoke and fire-gases generated in a con- 
flagration. It is, therefore, one of the chief means of safety for 
the audience, and in theatres where it is installed, kept in good 
working order, and let down at the first moment of danger, it helps 
to enable the audience to escape unhurt from the burning building. 

Numerous suggestions have been made regarding the material 
and construction of fireproof curtains. The three principal forms 
adopted in practice are a curtain of wire gauze, a curtain built of 
corrugated-iron, and asbestos woven curtains. In European 
theatres the first two kinds have been tried, whereas the asbestos 
fireproof curtain is chiefly used in American theatres. 

Curtains made of wire gauze with fine mesh have not proved suc- 
cessful in actual use, because while they keep the flames from 
spreading across the stage opening into the auditorium, they allow 
the smoke to pass, and also because they increase the panic and 
confusion by giving the frightened audience a view of the fire on the 


stage. 

Cormiagied icon curtains are better in this respect. They should 
be accurately guided at both ends and should travel easily in 
proper vertical metal grooves, placed on both sides of the prosce- 
nium-opening, and well fastened to the brick wall, otherwise they are 
liable to stick fast at the moment when wanted. Such iron sliding- 
curtains have not, in practice, proved themselves always reliable. 
It is important that the apparatus for raising or lowering the fire- 
curtain should be on the stage, and not in the rigging-loft, as was 
the case in the Vienna Ring Theatre, because this point may be 
beyond reach soon after the outbreak of a fire on the stage. Un- 
less built very strong, iron curtains are liable to buckle and warp, 
and do not resist a strong pressure due to the expansion of the 
air by the heat in case of fire. They should fit tightly, to prevent 
the escape of smoke and should be strong enough to sustain a press 
ure for at least ten minutes, to give the audience time to escape. If 
they are not protected from above by automatic sprinkling-appa- 
ratus, or a series of perforated pipes connected with the supply- 
pipes or roof-tanks so as to allow a sheet of water to run down 
along the curtain, they may become red hot during a fierce fire and 
thus endanger the spectators. 

On the whole, thick woven asbestos fireproof curtains are lighter 
and more easily handled than iron curtains, and prove well adapted 
to check the spread of flames and to keep back the smoke, at least, 
sufficiently long to permit the complete emptying of the theatre. 
The asbestos curtain should travel in grooves and should fit the 
proscenium-opening as closely as possible. 

Whatever kind of fireproof curtain is chosen, it should not merely 
be used in case of an emergency, but nightly, and it should be 
raised a few minutes before the beginning of, and lowered immedi- 
ately after, the performance. 

It is a good plan, as a further protection of the proscenium-open- 
ing, to provide it with a 24-inch perforated copper pipe, fed from 
the sprinkler tank by means of shut-off valves operated from the 
prompter’s side of the stage, the descending stream of water form- 
ing, when set in operation, an efficient water-curtain. 


° STAGE VENTILATOR. 


Every theatre stage should be provided in its roof with one or 
more large metal flues, or ventilators, or with ventilating sliding 
skylights operated by means of ropes and counterweichts controlled 
at the level of the stage, or arranged to work automatically by the 
burping of a hemp cord in case of a stage fire. The object of this 
ventilator is to provide an outlet and ready means of escape for the 
thick smoke and the fire gases. Such a ventilator would also act as 
a means of increasing the draught and spread of the fire, and on this 
account it has been objected to by many who were evidently more 
concerned with the saving of the building from destruction than 
with the saving of life. But, human life being of greater value than 
property, the objection raised is evidently of little importance, con- 
sidering the fact that the ventilator acts as a powerful means of re- 
moving thesmoke. As frequent theatre catastrophes have sufficiently 
demonstrated, the smoke is a more deadly agent than fire, and con- 
stitutes the chief danger to the audience. Incredible as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless true, that, on the average, only five minutes 
elapse between the appearance of fire in front of the proscenium- 
opening and the total extinction of human life by smoke and fire 
gases. This worst of all foes, smoke, must be kept from the audience 
by all known means. 


as fire-resisting as possible. 


The two appliances, a fireproof curtain and a stage ventilator, act 
combined as the most important means of protection to the audience 
in case of a theatre fire. Where these are installed it is, on the 
other hand, absolutely necessary to provide safe means of retreat 
for the stage-hands employed in the rigging-loft and in the fly gal- 
leries. 

In Boston, the building law requires that the combined area of 
the stage ventilators be equal to ,), the area of the stage-floor, and 
each ventilator is to have a counterbalanced valve, so as to open 
automatically, the valve being kept closed ordinarily by a cord of 
combustible material, run down to the prompter’s desk. 

The New York Building Law requires metal sliding skylights in 
the stage roof, of a combined area equal, at least. to 3 the area of 
the stage. These skylights are to fitted with sliding sashes, 
glazed with double-thick glass, not exceeding Ao thick. Each 
pane is to measure at least 300 square inches. ‘The skylights are to 
be so constructed as to open instantly on the burning or cutting of a 
hempen cord, ordinarily arranged to keep the skylight closed. 

A very ingenious apparatus for stage ventilation was fitted up 
some years ago in a Chicago theatre. The proscenium-wall was 
made fireproof and all openings in it were stopped by fire-resisting 
doors provided with springs to keep them closed. Over the stage 
an exit for smoke is provided, consisting of a boiler-iron flue, 8 feet 
in diameter and 30 feet high. In this flue is a valve made of a 
wooden frame covered with canvas, which is kept closed by a 
balance weight. A wire cable connection is carried down from the 
valve to each side of the stage, and there are other cables carried to 
points in the auditorium under control of the ushers. By pulling 
any of these cables the valve is opened, while a very simple and in- 
genious contrivance closes simultaneously the ventilating outlet over 
the audience chandelier, thus reversing the usual movement of air 
from the stage to the auditorium ventilator. Should the cable not 
be worked in time, the valve being of canvas is readily destroyed 
by fire, and the smoke outlet in the stage roof is thereby opened. 
The same contrivance may at ordinary times be used for the venti- 
lation of the stage, and during performances it should be opened 
when it is desired to remove the powder smoke, incident to fire- 
works or the firing of guns. 


FIREPROOF TREATMENT OF STAGE SCENERY. 


The usual stage scenery and scenic paraphernalia constitute a 
conglomeration of highly dried-up woodwork, a perfect labyrinth 
of ropes and a vast quantity of gauze torders and hanging drapery. 
This mass of highly combustible and easily inflammable material 
forms a constant danger and menace to the stage, particularly when 
brought in close vicinity to gas-lights. 

It should be the aim to make the various parts of the stage scenery, 
such as the wings, the borders, the drop-scenes, and the set-pieces 
The substitution of light iron frame- 
work in place of wood for attaching the painted canvas is desirable. 
Where wooden frames are used they should be coated with fireproof 

aint. 

: All scenery, draperies and furniture should be rendered non-in- 
flammable by chemical treatment. The treatment, to remain effec- 
tive, should be renewed periodically. This is easily accomplished 
where a theatre is used by the same company during the entire 
season, but it is difficult to insist upon where different travelling 
companies occupy the theatre in succession. The fire-proof treat- 
ment of scenery is required in the New York theatre Jaw, but 
practically the law is a dead letter. 

The woodwork constituting the floor of the stage proper and the 
traps in the under stage, should be rendered uninflammable by 
chemical treatment. 

All scenery for large theatres should be stored in a separate fire- 
proof scene-dock, forming an annex to the theatre building. 


STAGE CONSTRUCTION AND STAGE MACHINERY. 


I have already stated that the stage construction and machinery of 
the majority of theatres is antiquated, and that the system followed 
from time immemorial is susceptible of much improvement. In fact, 
what is wanted is a radical improvement and innovation, tending 
to render this part of the building much more secure, and at the 
same time more convenient in management. 

In a paper in the Journal of the Society of Arts, on “ Scenic-Il- 
lusions and Stage Appliances,” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F. S. A., re- 
lates that “for the new Paris Opera House, built by Garnier, a 
novel plan of stage construction was offered and seriously enter- 
tained. This was to divide the whole stage into small platforms, 
each supported on pistons moving up and down in hydraulic presses. 
A lever, put in motion by the stage-manager, would thus elevate or 
depress any section of the stage to the height or depth required.” 
He continues by saying “this was ingenious and it was lahorated 
with care and nearly adopted, but the objections were insuperable. 
The space below the stage was lost, being filled with pumps and ap- 
paratus; there were nearly a hundred pistons, but the real danger 
was the almost certainty of some part of the machinery getting out 
of order.” He adds that “ the system was actually adopted at the 
new Vaudeville, but never came into use.” 

The system rejected for the Paris Opera House has since then 
been introduced into a number of smaller theatres, with absolute 
success. Its great advantage consists in reducing the risk of fire, 
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by substituting simple iron construction, iron supports and iron ma- 
chinery for the innumerable wooden traps under the stage, and by 
replacing the inflammable canvas and gauze scenery stretched on 
wooden frames by scenic decorations painted on sheet-iron, held in 
light iron frames. Woodwork is used only for the stage platforms, 
but not for their support. This is the new system of the ‘“ As- 
phaleia” Society of Vienna. It has been used on the stages of the 
new theatres at Buda-Pesth and at Halle, and also partially in a 
Berlin theatre. Independent of this system, several other theatres 
have adopted iron in place of wood for construction, and steel wires 
in place of hemp ropes for hoisting apparatus; for instance, the new 
theatre in Rouen, France, the new Hofburg Theatre in Vienna, and 
the Royal Theatre in Edinburgh. ; 

The Buda-Pesth Theatre is considered to be one of the most sci- 
entifically and perfectly equipped theatres in existence. Its whole 
stage floor is divided into many traps of different size and shape, some 
circular and some oblong, which are operated by pistons worked by 
hydraulic power. By touching a lever, any section can be raised, 
lowered, or inclined, and thus the stage may be transformed into 
terraces or gradual inclines, instead of the usual method, consisting 
in building up such scenery on the stage. The rigging-loft is con- 
structed entirely in iron. The scenery of the “Asphaleia” system 
is equally novel. There are no flat drop-scenes and no side-scenes 
or coulisses, and borders are done away with. The whole stage 
forms a clean open space. In this is hung from above a large con- 
tinuous curtain, or “horizon,” as it is called, open toward the front 
and forming three sides. This is painted so as to ee different 
sky effects, and the horizon may be moved and by the use of proper 
light, the seene is readily changed. The movements of the horizon 
are also controlled under the stage by means of hydraulic machin- 
ery. The scenes are represented by detached pieces. 

Apart from the novelty of the scenic effect, this new system is 
highly commendable, because it eliminates the chief elements of 
danger from fire in theatres, and also because it replaces hand-labor 
in the shifting of scenery and rearrangement of the stage, by a sci- 
entifically constructed mechanical power-system. 


HEATING. 


The heating of a theatre should always be done by a centralized 
system, in order to avoid the necessity of having many fires to look 
after, and of having a number of smoke-flues, each of which con- 
stitutes a danger. Heating by warm-air furnaces is only adapted 
for very small theatres, and even in these it is objectionable on 
account of danger of fire, and because it rapidly dessicates wood work 
and scenery, and renders the same still more easily inflammable. 
The choice of the system for larger buildings lies between warming 
by steam and by hot water. Whichever system may be preferred, 
it is essential that the heating of the auditorium be accomplished 
largely by the indirect method, which consists in the introduction of 
a constant supply of fresh air suitably warmed at heating stacks, 
placed at the basement or cellar ceiling. The indirect-heating sys- 
tem may be supplemented by a few direct steam-radiators placed 
near the exits, where there is frequently an unpleasant draught from 
the rush of cold air from out-doors. 

The stage is generally heated by direct heating coils or radiators, 
and care should be taken to keep the stage building at such a tem- 
perature, even when there are no performances, as to prevent the 
freezing of the water in the fire stand-pipes, and in the automatic- 
sprinkler system. 

The dressing-rooms, toilet-rooms, offices, stairs, corridors, foyers 
and lobbies, are also heated by means of direct radiators. 

The steam boiler must never be placed directly under the audi- 
torium, or the stage. It is desirable to place it in a separate and 
detached building, or, at least, to remove it to a vault under the side- 
walk. The boiler should be of the sectional, safety type. Special care 
is, of course, required in the construction of the boiler-flue. The 
boiler-room should be enclosed by brick walls, the ceiling should be 
fireproofed, and all doorways leading to the boiler-room should be 
of iron, or better, double tin-lined wooden doors. If the boiler-room 
is equipped with automatic-sprinklers, care should be taken to have 
the fusible-solder joint arranged so as to stand a higher tempera- 
ture without opening. 

All steam pipes must be kept from direct contact with any wood- 
work, and they should be encased with double thimbles where they 
pass through floors, to avoid the danger of wood becoming charred 
and ignited. 

Floor registers are objectionable and are not permitted by the 
New York theatre law. Heating coils or radiators should not be 
placed in any aisles, poe or corridors where they would con- 
stitute an obstruction, but should be placed in recesses or niches. 


LIGHTING. - 


The lighting arrangements of theatres, and particularly of the 
stage and the stage scenery, require the most thoughtful considera- 
tion and the greatest care in execution and arrangement, as they 
form one of the chief causes of theatre fires. The days when 
theatres were illuminated by candles or oil lamps are happily past. 
Gas-light, which is infinitely safer than either method, has long ago 
taken their place, and is now as pep being replaced by the still 
safer, and therefore much to be preferred, incandescent electric- 
light. 


In the auditorium, gas-lights have proved objectionable on account 
of the immediate heat and vitiated atmosphere which they create. 
On the stage, all open flames used in the lighting up of the wings 
and borders, as well as the foot-lights, were a constant menace to the 
highly inflammable scenery and to the light costumes of the dancers. 
It is, therefore, safe to assert that, at least for the two principal 
parts of a theatre-building, electric-lighting has many advantages 
over gas-light. The introduction of the incandescent glow-lamp for 
the lighting of the stage and scenery increases the safety of a 
theatre-building perhaps more than any other safety-appliance. Of 
course, it is necessary that the wiring should be done in the best 
manner, according to the rules of the Fire Underwriters. 

But the electric-current is not always available, and the installa- 
tion of a special electric-plant may, in some cases, particularly for 
smaller theatre enterprises, prove too great an expense. There- 
fore, where the theatre depends on the use of gas, the gas-piping 
should be arranged with extreme care, and the management ae all 
gas-lights should be under the control of a specially trained em- 
ployé. All gas-pipes should be of wrought iron, and no lead or 
other pipes should be permitted. The piping must be put together 
in a proper and workmanlike manner and must be absolutely gas- 
tight under a severe pressure test. The joints of flexible India- 
rubber gas-pipe, for the border and bunch lights and for stage 
chandeliers, must be carefully watched, and the rubber tubing 
should be protected from injury by being surrounded with spiral 
wire. 

The gas-meters should be placed in well-ventilated brick vaults, 
closed with fireproof doors. - There should be, at least, two distinct 
supply-mains, one for the stage and the main lights in the audito- 
rium, and another for the staircases, corridors, lobbies, the entrances 
and exits, and the rear portion of the auditorium. This second 
line may also be used for supplying the dressing-rooms and offices 
in the stage building, although a third separate gas-main for these 
would be still better. Each main should be controlled by a shutoff 
valve, located in the sidewalk and accessible from out-doors, to 
turn off the supply of gas if not required. The stage gas-main 
should lead to a large gas-table, or distributor, located on the 
prompter’s side of the stage, and at this table there should be a 
series of shut-offs, each with bye-pass to control, separately and inde- 

endently, the lights in the auditorium, the central chandelier, the 
foot-lights, the wing-lights, the border-lights, the ground-lights, the 
stage chandelier and the bunch-lights. The lights in the stairs, 
passages, lobbies, should be controlled only by a shut-off located in 
the lobby. 

All ai and electric-lights surrounded with glass, should have 
fastened underneath a fine mesh wire netting. All open gas-flames 
must be protected by wire cages, or guards, which should be strongly 
fastened to the gas-brackets. The wire cages should be of suft- 
ciently large diameter (at least ten inches) so that the wire may 
never become heated to more than 250° F. All side-lights should 
have stiff brackets. Swinging or jointed brackets should not be 
permitted. All fixtures should have strong pin stops. It is of ad- 
vantage to have all gas-brackcts in foyers, halls and stairs so 
arranged as to have detachable keys, so that the lights cannot under 
any circumstances be tampered with. All these lights should be 
protected against draught by glass globes, but on the stage and in 
dressing-rooms all open flames should have wire cages. 

All open flames should also be kept safely away from woodwork. 
The foot-lights should have a wire network and should be protected 
with a strong wire guard, two feet distant from the foot-lights to pre- 
vent actors from coming too near to the lights. The trough for the 
foot-lights should be formed of fireproof material. All border-lights 
should be suspended by wire ropes. ‘Ihe lights in the wings should 
not come lower than five feet above the stage level. 

The central chandelier in the auditorium, the foot-lights and the 
border-lights, as well as all other rows of gas-lights, shuuld be lighted 
with electric flash-lighting which is a safer method than the lighting 
up by means of spirit-lamps on poles, or oy other open lights. Sun- 
burners in the auditorium ceiling are preferable to chandeliers, and 
are usually arranged so as to assist in the ventilation of the main 
body of the theatre. ‘The central lustre is hurtful to the eyes and 
in the way of the sight-line of the upper gallery, and its entire 
abolishment is much to be desired. All ducts used for carrying 
heated air from gas-lights should be made double and constructed of 
metal with intervening spaces. The ceiling ventilators in the audi- 
torium should have valves ‘arranged so they may be shut off to pre- 
vent smoke in case of a fire being rapidly drawn up towards and 
through them, before the audience has departed. ; 

Provision should be made for plenty of gas-light in all actor’s 
dressing-rooms, otherwise the actors may feel tempted to use candles 
in “ making up.” 

Where lime or calcium light is used on the stage for special illu- 
minations, it should be most carefully handled and manipulated. 

Every theatre ehould, in addition to the gas or electric light, 
have for the sake of safety, an auxiliary system of lighting the 

assages, corridors, and all stairways and exits by means of oil 
amps or candle lanterns, so that in case the gas is turned off, as 
happened in the Vienna Ring Theatre and the Brooklyn Theatre 
fires, or in case the electric-light fails, the exits and stairways are 
not left in total darkness. These oil or candle lanterns should be 
placed out of the way, in niches in the walls, closed by glass doors, 
so they cannot be extinguished by a draught of air or by smoke. It is 
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advisable to provide the lamp niches with fresh-air supply and a 
vent-flue carried outdoors. The oil burned in these lamps, as well as 
in those used on the stage in the presentation of plays, should be 
vegetable or colza oil, or sperm or whale oil, and not the mineral 
oil or kerosene. All oil should be stored in fireproof vaults, and the 
trimming and filling of the lamps should only be permitted in day- 
time. The oil lamps at exits should be provided with red and white 
glass, so as to be plainly distinguished. ‘The auxiliary lights should 
be kept lighted from the time the theatre is open until the theatre 
and stage are emptied. The New York law requires all parts of 
the building devoted to the public, all outlets leading to the street 
including the open courts and corridors, to be lighted during each 
performance, and to be left lighted until the whole audience has 
departed. It also specifies the use of at least two, or more, oil 
lamps on each side of the auditorium in each tier, the same to be 
placed on fixed brackets, about seven feet high, to be filled with 
whale or lard oil, or else candles. 


LIGHTNING-RODS. 


I have not been able to find on record a single case of the burn- 
ing or destruction of a theatre from being set on fire by lightning, 
but there are instances of theatre buildings having been struck. 
On March 20, 1784, lightning struck the theatre at Mantua, in 
Italy, during a performance, at which about 400 spectators were 
present. Of these, two were killed and ten severely injured. On 
the 26th of July, 1759, the theatre at Feltre, in Italy, was struck 
by lightning, and Arago relates that many in the audience were 
killed or injured, and that the lights were extinguished by the elec- 
trical shock. In both cases the building did not take fire. There 
is always, in the event of a theatre being struck by lightning during 
a performance, the danger of a serious panic. It, therefore, seems 
proper and wise to provide theatre buildings with the protection 
which a well-constructed system of lightning-rods affords. The 
Frankfort-on-Main Opera House is protected by thirteen lightning- 
rods, subjected to inspection annually. 


VENTILATION AND SANITATION. 


The efficient ventilation of the auditorium, of the stage, of the 
actors’ and supers’ dressing-rooms, and of the toilet-rooms, a thor- 
ough system of cleanliness and removal. of dirt and rubbish, and 
finally, a safe and well-arranged system of drainage and plumbing, 
are important requirements, constituting together the question of 
‘‘ Theatre Hygiene,” but they have but very little direct bearing on 
the subject of fire-prevention and fire-protection in theatres, and 
will, therefore, not be discussed here in detail. 

The Boston Building Law wisely prescribes that every theatre 
should have a system of ventilation so contrived as to provide fifty 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute, or three thousand cubic feet per 
hour for each occupant, and for each light other than electric-light. 

The old-fashioned central chandelier, or Justre, which constituted 
a chief feature in the older theatres, and which when gas-light came 
into use was utilized to assist in the ventilation of the Selicaane 
is happily going out of fashion. In more than one instance it car- 
ried death and destruction, by creating during a fire a strong cur- 
rent of air from the stage into the auditorium, thus leading the 
smoke and fire gases to the upper galleries and suffocating the 
people. Serious accidents have also occurred through the falling of 
the chandelier during a performance. 

I do not wish to be understood as being opposed to ceiling venti- 
lation in the auditorium. This is necessary, even in the case of 
theatres lighted with electricity. But a judicious arrangement of 
the ventilators and registers is required. The ventilator over the 
stage, when fully opened, should be larger than the combined area 
of the ventilators in the auditorium ceiling. This, together with 
the fact that the stage ventilator is nearly always higher than the 
one for the audience, would assure a movement of air away from the 
auditorium towards the stage. To make quite sure of this, it is a 
good plan to have the vent-registers in the ceiling of the auditorium 
controlled from the stage, so that in case a fire breaks out on the 
stage, the person whose duty it is to lower the fireproof curtain, and 
to open the stage-roof ventilators, will also simultaneously close the 
vent-register in the auditorium ceiling. The smoke and fire-gases 
will thereby be effectively prevented from passing over into the au- 
ditorium. In any case, the ventilation of the stage and the audi- 
torium should be arranged entirely separate. 


Wma. PauL GERHARD. 
[To be continued.) 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.! — V. 
HINTS TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. — FLORENCE. 


AD it not been for climatic considerations, necessitating the vis- 
Hi iting of Naples and Rome before August, the studies of the 
travelling class would certainly have begun in Florence. Here 

was the cradle of the Renaissance, and the focus of its early activ- 
ity. From Tuscany emanated the most potent influences which 
went to the upbuilding of the splendid fabric of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century art throughout Italy. The completion of the Duomo, 
the noblest of Florence’s Gothic monuments, by the erection of 
Brunellesco’s majestic dome, was the beginning of the architectural 
Renaissance, as Ghiberti’s bronze doors for her old Lombard bap- 
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tistery, and Luca della Robbia’s glazed terra-cotta decorations were 
the pioneer works in the domain of Renaissance decorative detail. 

The monuments of the Renaissance in Florence are so numerous 
and so profoundly interesting to the student of style; so touched, 
moreover, by the romance that clings to every manifestation of the 
exuberant artistic, political, religious and social life of Florence, 
during the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, that they fasci- 
nate the beholder by a charm not to be encountered in Rome, or 
Milan, or Naples. ‘They speak of the intensity and richness of 
Florentine life and thought, in that most wonderful period of mod- 
ern history. They reveal a versatility, a wealth of creative 
resource, & flexibility in the adaptation to new ends of the rediscov- 
ered treasures of antique art-form, and a universatility of all-per- 
vading artistic spirit, such as the world has never seen, before or 
since. We cannot here recount the story of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Renaissance of architecture in Florence, but must con- 
tent ourselves with brief allusion to the most. important epoch-marks 
of that development. 

The foundation of this Renaissance was undoubtedly laid in the 
journey of Brunellesco to Rome in 1403; a journey made with the 
distinct intention of devoting himself to the study of the antique 
monuments of that civilization, whose recovery and re-constitution 
seemed to be the dream of the scholars and artists of his time. It 
was under the inspiration of Roman art that he created that mas- 
ter-piece of construction, the dome of the Duomo at Florence, 
begun in 1420 and completed only after his death, which took place 
in 1444, a work neither Gothic nor Classic; suggested, in part at 
least, by the ancient dome of the adjacent Baptistery, but itself the 
beginning of a long eeries of domes, which were to be the most 
striking and imposing contributions of the Renaissance to architec- 
tural form. It was followed by a series of works from the same 
hands, in which the Classic ordere, consciously copied or imitated, 
Roman round arches, coffered and panelled vaults, and carved 
mouldings were employed for the detailed apparel of his various 
designs. Contemporary with bim were Luca della Robbia and 
Ghiberti, whose various works in the domain of the accessory arts, 
executed in terra-cotta, bronze, stained-glass or wood, mainly for 
ecclesiastical uses, form a notable chapter in the development of the 
decorative details of Renaissance art. At the same time, palace- 
building received a great impulse in the erection of such splendid 
residences as the Medici (now Riccardi) palace, by the great 
Michelozzo (about 1430); the Pitti, built for Luca Pitti from de- 
signs by Brunellesco, about 1435-40, though not completed until 
the following century by Ammanati; the Rucellai by Brunellesco’s 
other great contemporary student of Classic art, the famous Leo 
Battista Alberti, (1460), and near the close of the century, the im- 
posing Palazzo Strozzi, (1489), by Benedetto da Majano and Cro- 
naca. In these, and other less imposing structures, the traits of the 
heavy fortified palaces of the turbulent Middle Ages gradually dis- 
appeared, and the orders began to take their place in exterior de- 
sign, aes very timidly at first. Heavy vaultings were replaced 
by flat ceilings of carved, painted and gilded wood or plaster; mul- 
lioned windows by square-lhieaded windows with pediments, columns, 
brackets and balconies. Meanwhile, a revolution in the details of 
architectural design was effected in the monuments, pulpits, loggias, 
altar-pieces and doorways, with which old churches were embel- 
lished. In these minor works Florence is especially rich, and as 
they engaged the talents and labors of the most distinguished archi- 
tects, sculptors, and metal-workers of Tuscany, they constitute one 
of the most interesting and splendid phases of Florentine art. The 
names of Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto and Giuliano da Majano, 
Luca della Robbia, Donatello, Ghiberti, Desiderio da Settignano, 
and Benedetto da Rovezzano have gained much of their luster 
from the fonts, crucifixes, ciboria, pulpits, doors, altars and tombs, 
which they executed for various churches and monasteries in Flor- 
ence. 

In all these works of the Quattro cento,— the fifteenth century — 
Classical formalism is wholly wanting. Imitation of Classic archi- 
tectural forms is only approximate, and the individual fancy and in- 
vention of the artist finds the freest range. He resorts to antique 
art for suggestions only, oe its spirit, learning from it its 
secrets of order and proportion, of sequence of profiles, of carving 
of mouldings, of combinations of arch and pilaster, but treating 
every detail with perfect freedom, adapting every suggestion to the 
special problem and material in band, transmuting all by the touch 
of independent genius or unerring taste. Early in the sixteenth 
century, however, the beginnings of a change are observable. Some- 
thing more than mere suggestion is drawn from the springs of an- 
tique art. With oft-repeated and more minute inspection of its 
ruins came the growing consciousness of a certain uniformity and sys- 
tem in Roman architecture. At the same time the onward march of 
the civilization of the Renaissance bad brought about a change in the 
demands of palace-building, and a desire for a more textual repro- 
duction of the glories of Roman architecture. The massive rock- 
faced masonry of the earlier palaces vanishes; with it disappear 
the arched panels over the door-ways, such as della Robbia loved to 
decorate, and the fanciful Corinthianesque pilasters and_finely- 
wrought entablatures of small mouldings that had so long prevailed. 
In their place, the stately Roman orders, the triangular pediments, 
the formal arcades, or piers, between pilasters or engaged columns, 
now form the elements of architectural design, and formal dignity 
drives out the freer fancifulness of earlier compositions. This 
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phase of architectural design, however, never reached in Florence 
the affected and pretentious development which afterwards charac- 
terized Vicenza and Genoa, and Rococo and Jesuit styles are hap- 
pily infrequent in their manifestations in Tuscany. The Serris- 
tori Palace, by Baccio d’Agnolo, built at the end of the fifteenth 
century, marks the beginning of this tendency towards Classical for- 
malism, and the Pandolfini, Larderel, Bartolini and Guadagni 
palaces are later examples of its results; all of them, however, 
characterized by the never-failing taste and refinement of the Tus- 
can architecture. 

Michael Angelo and Ammanati are the chief representatives of 
the Baroque period in Florence. But Michael Angelo appears 
chiefly as a sculptor, in works which have rendered his name im- 
mortal. His architectural genius here finds expression mainly in 
interior design, as in the Library and the new Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo. The fagade which he designed for that church was never 
built. The garden front of the Pitti is by Ammanati, and the list 
given below shows a few palaces and chapels belonging to the close 
of the sixteenth and to the seventeenth century. But even these 
are for the most part creditable or, at least, inoffensive works, and 
Florence is, on the whole, singularly free from the vulgarities which 
abound in cities where there is much work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Florence, was, in fact, a complete and finished 
city by the end of the sixteenth century, with little left to be done, 
either in church or palace-building. It has thus an aspect of har- 
mony and of unspoiled antiquity which Venice alone of other Italian 
cities can rival. No Borromini ever attempted to revamp her 
Gothic or early Renaissance churches. 

The bibliography of the Florentine Renaissance is almost that of 
the Italian Renaissance itself. Of special works there are also many. 
The general student miy be referred to three among them, in partic- 
ular: The “Architecture Toscane’’ of Montigny and Famin, Cellesi’s 
“Sei Fubriche di Firenze,” and (although not a specifically archi- 
tectural work), Yriarte’s “ Florence.’’ The student will also do well 
to read such works bearing on the history of Florence, on its life 
and its arts other than architecture, as Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Makers of 
Florence,” C. C. Perkins’s “ Tuscan Sculptors,” and George Eliot’s 
“ Romola.” 


CHURCHES OF THE RENAISSANCE IN FLORENCE. — FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Duomo, or CATHEDRAL OF SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE: the DOME, 1420- 
1434, by Brunellesco; the LANTERN, also from his design, completed after 
his death (1462). 

2. SANTA CRUCE, the Pazzt CHAPEL: about 1420, by Brunellesco; earliest 
example in Renaissance architecture of the pendentive dome ; terra-cotta 
decorations by Luca della Robbia. Also by Brunellesco the SECOND 
CLOISTERBS. 

3. SANTA MARIA DEGLI INNOCENT: Church and Foundling Hospital, about 
same date 1420-1130, by Brunellesco ; completed by Francesco delia Luna. 

4. SANTA TRINITA, the SACRISTY: 1421. (I'he church was wholly rebuilt in 
sixteenth eee fagade by Buontalenti.) 

5. SAN LORENZU: rebuilding begun by Brunellesco in 1425; the cupola belongs 
to a later date; conpleted 1461. OLD Sacrisry by Brunellesco, domical 
design, adorned by Donatello. The CLOISTERS are also by Brunellesco. 

6. SANTA MARIA DEL UARMINE, the BRANCACC! CHAPEL: date uncertain; 
decorated 1423-1425, by Mas «ccio, Musolino and Filippo Lippi; the rest of 
the church mainly rebuilt in eighteenth century. 

7 San Makco: a medieval church rebuilt by Michelozzo, but altered in sixz- 
teenth century, and with a very late facade (178)); SACRISTY: 1437, by 
Michelozzo; the MONASTERY, rebuilt by the same, 1436-1443. 

(CAPELLA MEDIC in SANTA CROCE: by Michelozzo [1460 2] See 2.) 

8. SANTISSIMA ANNUNZLATA: & much alterel thirteenth century church ; 
ROFrUNDA OF CHOIR: 1444-1472, by DZ. B. Alberti (verv late decorations) ; 
CHAPEL OF THE VIRGIN: canopy from designs of Afichelozzo, executed 
by Portigiani about 1448. 

9. San MINtATU AU MONTE, CHAPEL IN N&VE: under the raised choir, 1448, 
from design by Michelozzo; CHaPpeEL S. GIACOMO: 1459, by Antonio 
Rosselino. 

10. SANTA MARIA NOVELLA: a thirteenth and fourteenth century church ; 
the MARBLE FACADE by ZL. B. Alberti in 1456-14170; (lower portions, how- 
ever, of much earlier date.) 

CAPELLA RUCELLA! in SAN LORENZO: 1460, by Z. B. Alberti; See 5.) 

11. CAPELLA RUCELLAL: in Palace of same name, 1467, by Z. B. Alberti. 

12. SANTO SPIRITO: erected 1476-1487, from designs by Brunellesco; the DOME 
by Salvi @’ Andrea; the CAMPANILE later by Baccio d'’Agnolo; the 
SACRISTY: 1489-1497, by Giuliano da Sun Gatlo and Pollajuolo, with 
portico by Andrea Sansovino; FIRST CLOISTERS by Parigt; SECOND 
CLUISTERS, by B. Ammanati (1564). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Very few new churches were built during this century. Several were rebuilt 

or added to, but the chief activity was in palace-building.) 

13. SAN SALVATORE DEL MONTE, at San Miniato: 1504, by Cronaca, and called 
by Michael Angelo ** la bella villanella.” 

(THE Duomo: exterior cornice and gallery of the DomME, by Baccio d’. 
Agnoto, early in the century ; See 1.) 

(TOWER OF SAN MINIATO: 1519, by Baccio d’ Agnolo; See 9.) 

14. CHURCH AT CAMALDOLI: rebuilt in 1523, by Vasari; altered in 1763. 

(SAN LORENZO, the NEW SACRISTY: 1523-1535, by Sfichael Angelo, with the 
monuments to Giuliano and Lorenzo de Medici; also the BIBLIOTECA 
LAURENZIANA, by the same, 1529. The STAIkS were built from his 
design by Vasari in 1571, and the ceiling by Tusso and Caroto, also from 
his desigas. ‘The rotunda of the Biblioteca Delciana is recent: 1841, by 
Pocciantt ; See 5.) 

15. SAN SALVATORE D’OGNISSANTI, remodelled in 1554 (and again in 1627). 

(Alterations and “restorations” in SaN MARcO and SANTA TRINITA; 
facade of latter by B. Buontalenti; See 4 and 7.) 

(SAN SPIRBITO, the SECOND CLUOISTERS: 1564, by 8. Ammanati. 

16. SAN EGIDIO: porch by Francesco Buontalenti, about 1580. 

17. SAN GIOVANNINO DEGLI SCOLOPI: an early church rebuilt in 1580, by B. 
Ammanati,; completed 1661, by Alfonso Parigi. 

18. MADONNA DELL’ [MPRUNETA, in the environs of Florence, 1589. 


BEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


(SAN LORENZO, the CHAPEL OF THE PRINCES: 1604, by Matteo Nigetti 
from design by Giovanni de’ Medici; See 5.) 
sap SALVADOKE D’OGNISSANII: (See 15) remodelled 1627 ; fagade by Matteo 
igetti. 
19. The BADIA: an early church rebuilt 1625, by Segaloni, leaving only part of 
the choir of the original e lifice untouched (for m >nutnents and details see, 
Jater, the list of minor works). 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The ecclesiastical architecture of this century in Florence is wholly insignifi- 
cant. A new facade for San Marco in 1780; the remodelling of the church at 
Camaldoli in 1763 and of Santa Maria del Carmine in 1771-1780 make up sub- 
stantially the whole record. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


The two main achievements of this century in Florentine church-architecture 
have been the fagades of SANTA CRUCE, erected 1859-1853, from a design alleged 
to be by Cronaca, and of the Duomo by De Fabris. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


[To be continued.) 


THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON: A SUGGESTION. 


HERE has always been a curious and unexplained anomaly 
about the celebrated Parthenon at Athens. Marvellous as it is 
in design and execution, its position upon the building was so 

unfortunate, that it could scarcely have shown to any better ad- 
vantage there than it does to-day, ruinous and incomplete, in the 
gloomy halls of the British Museum. 

The Parthenon, as we all know, had a double row of columns 
across each end, and a single row along each side. The frieze sur- 
rounded the top of the cella, or solid part of the edifice, within the 
outer row of columas, and could not be seen except by standing 
within the columns and looking perpendicularly up. If the ob- 
server sought to improve his angle of vision by going outside, not 
only did he find the spaces between the columns less than their 
diameters, but the heavy architrave soon concealed the frieze 
altogether, being several feet lower, and only eight feet outside of 
it. Besides this, the only light it received, coming from below and 
from the direction of the spectator, was calculated rather to con- 
ceal than display the shadows upon which the effect of such a relief 
so much depends. 

A French writer who visited Athens in 1674, before the Vene- 
tian bombardment, after describing the Parthenon as being then 
almost in its ancient perfection, goes on to speak of the frieze, which, 
he says, was so elevated, that it was with great difficulty that the 
eye could discover its real beauty, and it was only from a piece that 
had accidentally fallen, that he obtained an idea of its wonderful 
workmanship. 

In the construction of the Parthenon itself there are some other 
curious irregularities. The outside columns are equal and equidis- 
tant all round the building. But the inner ones, of which there are 
six at each end, are not only smaller in diameter, but their bases are 
two steps higher, and their capitals also a little lower than the out- 
side ones. Neither do they range exactly with the outer ones, 
being somewhat closer together, but the two end or corner ones 
range with the side walls of the building. 

In other words, if we could suppose all the outside columns with 
their architraves to be removed, we should have a hexastyle 
temple, i. e. a temple with six detached columns at each end, sup- 
porting the pediments, but no columns at the sides. In this case, 
the frieze would run around the outside of the whole structure, col- 
umns and all, and would thus be entirely exposed to the light and 
view. 

Our suggestion is, that although the Parthenon was, as we know, 
substantially built at one time, it is yet within the bounds of possi- 
bility, that Ictinus may originally have planned the smaller inner 
edifice with the frieze, and after it was completed, or nearly so, de- 
cided to enlarge it by adding the larger row of outside columns. 
There may have been many reasons for this. The Athenians, as 
the temple approached completion, may not have thought it a suf- 
ficiently splendid shrine for their virgin goddess, or some unex- 

ected addition to the public coffers, by victories or otherwise, may 
have permitted a larger outlay than was at first contemplated, or it 
may have been thought necessary that the great Panathenaic pro- 
cession should march entirely round the temple, under the portico, 
— these, and similar reasons, will suggest themselves to every 
one. 

Certain it is that the frieze, entirely outside the building, and re- 
ceiving the ever-varying play of light and shade on all its parts, 
would have produced an effect quite impossible when it was covered 
by the heavy portico. It can easily be seen, in any art-museum, 
where casts of this frieze are displayed, that the best effect of all 
the lines and shadows is obtained when the frieze is about as high 
above us as our distance from it, and the light comes from above. 

The comparative flatness of the relief is often urged as a conse- 
quence of its unfortunate position, but this would seem to be a ne- 
cessity in any sculpture so high above the eye. 

There is an equal difficulty in assigning any zxsthetic reason for 
the dissimilarity between the inner and outer columns, supposing 
the whole composition to be one design. It is true that a false per- 
spective may have thus been created, but theatrical tricks of this 
kind are hardly consistent with the refined art of Phidias. 

The small temple of Niké Apteros, (wingless victory), which 
also stood in the Acropolis, is often cited as one of the most 
charming examples of Greek architecture ever executed. It was 
built some thirty years before the Parthenon, and had columns at 
the two ends only, while a frieze, not unlike that of the Parthenon, 
ran around the whole exterior. In other words, this little temple, 
which, before the erection of the Parthenon, was the most admired, 
if not the most conspicuous object on the Acropolis, was a clear 
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prototvpe of what the Parthenon itself would have been without its 
external colonnade. Is it impossible that the Athenians, when the 
time came to rebuild the Parthenon, should have decided to fashion 
it, thouzh on a grander scale, after the graceful little temple which 
they had so long admired and loved ? 

This gem of ancient art was destroyed, unfortunately, in the same 
disaster which wrecked the Parthenon, the Venetian siege in 
1687. Portions of its frieze are in the British Museum, with the 
other Elgin Marbles. 

It is one of the most singalar paradoxes of history, that the Par- 
thenon, the most splendid building of antiquity, after standing al- 
most uninjured for more than twenty centuries, should have been 
destroyed by Christian bomb-shells, and that even in the present 
century, its choicest sculptures should have been carried away cap- 
tive by the nation which stands in the forefront of Christianity and 
civilization. We can hardly wonder that among the: strange com- 
pensations which time often brings about, a strong sentiment is now 
taking shape all over the world in favor of the restoration of these 
sculptures to their original position, if not, indeed, the restoration of 
the Parthenon itself. Rearing its matchless proportions ayain, as of 
old, on its commanding site beneath the sunny skies of Greece, it 
would be the brightest gem, perhaps, in the whole girdle of the 
earth. 

Surely there could be no fitter acknowledgment of modern civiliza- 
tion to Greek art, than the rehabilitation of the ancient glories of 
Pericles and Phidias on the summit of the Acropolis. 

A. W. CoLcarte. 


A PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


N the House of Representatives, June 16, 1894, Mr. McKaig in- 
troduced the following Bill to provide for the securing of plans 
and for the erection of the public buildings of the United States: — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives af the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint a commission on public architecture consisting 
of three architects of high scientific and artistic attainment and 
large practical experience, and two officers of the Engineer Corps 
' of the United States Army. If necessary, a separate appointment 
of any or all of three members of the commission who are architects 
may be made for each building under consideration, and members 
of the commission for one building may act upon other buildings. 
That the commission under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall discharge all the administrative duties relating 
to the procuring of designs and the appointing of architects for all 
the buildings hereafter erected by the Government of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall be the president 
of the commission ez officio, and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department shall be a member of the commission ez 
officio. In the absence of the president of the commission one of 
the members shall be elected as chairman by ballot, and he shall pre- 
side at the meetings and perform such other duties as the rules of 
the commission may prescribe ; and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury shall act as Secretary of the commission. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall convene the 
commission whenever in his judgment the exigencies of the service 
require it. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall adopt rules and regulations 
governing competition in the procuring of designs, and for the gov- 
ernment of its meetings and the general performance of its duties. 
The members of the commission shall be paid their actual expenses 
and subsistence and a per diem allowance of ten dollars while actu- 
ally engaged in the performance of their official duties, but no per 
diem allowance or salary shall be allowed to any civil or military 
officer on account of his being employed on the commission, but his 
actual travelling expenses and subsistence shall be paid while en- 
gaged thereon. 

Skc. 5. That in case the limit of cost provided by law is one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or over, the commission shall select by ballot, 
fo. each building, five architects to prepare designs in competition ; 
in case the limit of cost is less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
the commission may, in its discretion, select by ballot an architect 
without competition. No architect shall be eligible for entering as 
a competitor, or for appointment, who has not had at least ten years’ 
experience as an architect in chief, and unless he can satisfy the 
commission, through work already done by him, or otherwise, that 
he is competent to take charge of the economical construction of the 
building. ‘The commission shall cause to be made and issued to 
the competing architects, surveys, schedules of requirements for the 
building, limitations of cost, and all facts which might control or in- 
fluence the character of the required design. ‘The commission shall 
specify the number and character of the drawings required, and fix 
a definite time for their completion. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the recommendation of the commission, shall pay to each unsuc- 
cessful competitor, to reimburse him for expenses incurred in pre- 
paring the competitive drawings, the following amounts: For de- 
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signs for buildings to cost not more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars, and for 
each and every one hundred thousand dollars of the limit of cost of 
the building above that amount, the additional sum of one hundred 
dollars ; but in no case shall more than one thousand dollars be paid 
to any unsuccessful competitor. 

Sec. 6. That the commission shall reject and return to the author 
any drawings which have failed to exactly comply with the require- 
ments and regulations adopted by the commission for the competi- 
tion, and no compensation for their preparation shall be paid, and 
the author thercof shall be debarred from all further participation 
in the competition. The commission shall carefully examine the 
drawings of each competitor in competition and shall select one de- 
sign as the design of the proposed building, and shall recommend its 
author as the architect of that building and return forthwith all 
other drawings to their authors. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall thereupon appoint the architect so recommended and he shall 
perform all the customary duties performed by an architect in pri- 
vate practice, namely: The making of all preliminary sketches, the 
modifications of his design to meet possible requirements of the com- 
mission, the preparation of a set of general working-drawings to pro- 
cure estimates; the preparation of a set of general details on a 
larger scale, a set of full-size drawings for moulded, carved or orna- 
mental work, and a set of all other original drawings and specifica- 
tions required by the commission. He shall supervise the construc- 
tion of the building, and no payment shall be made to any contractor 
until the certificate of the architects has been received by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the work has been executed in conformity 
with the contract. He shall file a complete set of the construction 
drawings in the Treasury Department, from which all duplicates 
shall be made, which duplicates shall be paid for out of the appro- 
priation for the building. The architect shall be paid for his ser- 
vices a fee of five per centum upon the total cost of the work and 
the usual travelling expenses. The expenses of the commission and 
the fees of the architect shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the appropriation for the building in the erection 
of which they were incurred. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommen- 
dation of the commission, shall authorize the architect to employ a 
competent clerk-of-the-works, at a salary to be established by the 
commission, and he shall be paid for his services out of the appro- 
priation for the building. 

Src. 8. That the Supervising Architect of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
the representative of the Government in all matters connected with 
the erection and completion of public buildings and the payment 
therefor. He shall receive proposals for the work and, with the 
approval of the architect of the building, he shall award the con- 
tracts therefor. He shall perform all other duties that now pertain 


to his office except such duties as are vested by this Act in the 
architect of the building. 

Sec. 9. That all Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with this 
Act are hereby repealed. 





LITTLE pile of pamphlets has accumulated on our table, wait- 
Ai ing for the notice that we have, until now, been too much oc- 

cupied to give them. The most important of these* is one of 
the thorough studies which the Germans know best how to make, de- 
voted to Water Glass. It is not every one who cares to know any- 
thing about water-glass, but those who have occasion to inquire 
about it generally want to Jearn all that they possibly can in relation 
to it and its uses, and Herr Bernhard has covered the ground, in the 
one hundred and seventy-six poet of his treatise, with admirable 
completeness. The price of the book is not marked in our copy, 
but we may suppose that, like the other technical hand-books issued 
by the same publisher, it will cost, in paper covers, about two, or 
two and a half, marks —- forty-eight to sixty cents. This would be 
a trifle, in comparison with the value of the book to any one who 
wanted information on the subject ; and it may be remembered that 
books in foreign languages are free of duty under the present tariff, 
and probably will be so under the next one; so that importations 
can easily be made through the Post Office by sending a foreign 
money-order to the publisher. 

Architects have a general idea, derived from their High School 
studies in chemistry, that water-glass is a silicate of soda, containing 
more alkali than common glass, and, in virtue of the large propor- 
tion of alkali, soluble to a certain extent in water. Many of them 
may even remember having seen brick or stonework covered with a 
glossy varnish of the substance; and a good many more, of mature 
years, have unconsciously paid an exorbitant price, in their gro- 
cery bills, for bottles of a solution of it, to be consumed under the 
name of “ washing fluid,” in purifying the family linen. Herr Bern- 
hard, however, informs us that it was not until 1825 that Professor 








2** Das Wasserqlas,” seine Darstellung und Anwendung : von Ludwig Bern- 
bard. Mitdreizehn Abbildungen. Frankfurt a. M. Verlag von H. Bechhold. 
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Fuchs, of Munich, published a treatise fully describing the compo- 
sition and uses of the substance to which he gave the name of 
“‘water-glass.” It is true that a soluble silicate of soda had been 
known long before. Even in the seventeenth, and perhaps in the six- 
teenth, century a “ liquor silicii”” was known, which had the prop- 
erty of petrifying wood, and a soluble silica even exists native in 
England; but Professor Fuchs was the first to bring the prepara- 
tion of the substance within rational processes of manufacture, and 
to point out the varied uses to which it is applicable. Naturally, 
the most important of these uses, in his opinion, was the protection 
of inflammable material from fire, and the Court Theatre in Munich 
had, under his direction, its exposed woodwork and painted scenery 
varnished with it. He soon discovered, however, that the bright, 
clear varnish of silicate soon grew dull, and scaled off, or dropped 
away in powder; and, until this day, no one has been able to devise 
means of preventing it from doing so. Its applications for other 
purposes have, nevertheless, been multiplied, and the annual con- 
sumption of water-glass is now about thirteen thousand tons a year, 
much of which is used in solution, either by itself or mixed with 
colors, for painting interior and exterior wood, stone or brick work ; 
while three thousand tons are used annually in soap-making, and 
nearly as much in the preparation of artificial stone. 

At present, water-glass is usually made from infusorial earth, 
melted with soda or potash, and dissolved in boiling water; but the 
finely-powdered quartz from the stamp-mills of gold and silver mines 
has been successfully employed, in place of infusorial earth. The 
combination of the silica and alkali is effected by fusing together at 
a heat above the melting-point of iron. The glass so made is dis- 
solved in water, and is then usually evaporated to a thick syrup, 
which is packed in barrels and sold. Occasionally this syrup is 


found hardened to a tenacious mass, very similar in appearance and | 


consistency to citron. In either of these forms it is easily diluted 
with water to any desired extent. In a somewhat dilute condition 
it can be mixed with various mineral pigments, and applied, with 
much advantage, to brick, stone or plastered walls, cheese or milk 
being often added to give smoothness and consistency to the wash. 
For making artificial stone, a still weaker solution is employed, 
which has the property of hastening the hardening of concretes made 


with Portland cement, probably by supplying available material for | 


the network of crystals of silicates and aluminates of lime, which 
slowly forms itself in the pores of concrete, and gives it the resist- 
ance characteristic of it. 

One of the most curious uses of water-glass is in the manufacture 
of soap. For many years, the smooth, oily-feeling silicate syrup has 
been used by laundresses, in preference to the corrosive “* washing 
soda;” but it is found that silicate of soda or potash can be added 
to ordinary soap, in some cases to the extent of sixty per cent, with- 
out much injury to its quality, and with profit to the manufacturer, 
who is thereby enabled to sell large quantities of water, combined 
with the soap and silicate, as soap. Rosin was once much used for 
this purpose, but has been, we are told, almost entirely superseded 
by the silicate. It is said, we do not know with how much truth, 
that the ‘“‘ ready-mixed paints” so popular in this country are often 

repared with silicate of soda, which affords means of mixing a 
Res amount of water with a small amount of linseed oil, much to 
the advantage of the manufacturers. 

A still more modern application of soluble silicates is to textile in- 
dustries. It is found that these substances not only, by virtue of 
their alkali, remove greese from cloths or yarns soaked in them, but 
have the property of destroying the woody parts of flax and hemp, 
without injuring the fibre. It is, therefore, becoming common to im- 
merse new cloths in successive baths of silicate solution. The first 
two baths remove greese and oil, and the elothis then placed for a short 
time in a much stronger solution. The last bath attracts the bits of 
woody substance left in the cloth, disintegrating it so that, in the sub- 
sequent operations, it falls away in dust; while even silk mixed with 
the linen or cotton fibres is not injured. On the contrary, the 
cloth, whether of cotton, linen, silk or wool, is left in a very favor- 
able condition for dyeing. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


HOUSES OF MRS. MILLER AND MRS. 
STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


VTE. 





MCGUCKEN, WEST 76TH 
MR. C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT, 


[Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, DETROIT, MICH. 


/ 


GARDNER’S COTTAGE 
vy LIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


MESSRS. CRAM, WENT- 
WORTH & GOODHUE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


AND BARN FOR E. R. 
MR. F. R. COMSTOCK, 


VAIL, ESQ., WIL- 
ARCHITECT, HART- 
FORD, CONN. 





small suburban house. 





CHATEAU 8T. AGIL, FRANCE. 


CHIMNEYPIECES IN HOUSE OF R. L. STEVENS, ESQ., BERNARDS- 


VILLE, N. Js. MR. CHARLES EDWARDS, ARCHITECT, PATERSON, 
/ Ns J; 
A DRAWING-ROOM MANTEL. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHI- 
Zz TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COTTAGE. MR. J. H. CRAMER, ARCHITECT, 


SKETCH FOR A 
cf BEAVER, PA. 


[Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.] 


CENTRAL NORTHERN PORCH OF THE MACHINERY BUILDING, 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. 
PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
(Gelatine Print. ] 
NEW ENTRANCE-LODGE, DINORBEN COURT, HANTS, ENG. MESSRS. 


CHARLES SMITH & SON, ARCHITECTS. 


THE entrance lodge which forms one of our illustrations has been 
recently erected at Dinorben Court, Hants. 


AN INGLE NOOK. MESSRS. C. SMITH & SON, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuis sketch shows an extension of a living-room in an architect's 
The length of the room has been increased 
five feet, by pulling out the old chimney-breast and inserting an 
iron girder to carry the breast of room over. The additional space 
thus obtained is fitted up in oak with book-shelves, cupboards, ete., 


_and forms a comfortable and interesting feature in the room. 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT HORSELL, ENG. 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. J. HENRY BALL, 


Tus house is to be built on the hill overlooking the church and 
village of Horsell. It is so arranged that every living-room and all 
yrincipal bedrooms face south. The walls are to be faced with 

hobhan bricks and the roof covered with local-made tiles. Sim- 
plicity of plan and style are necessary, as the accommodation shown 
is provided for 1,800/. 


DETACHED RESIDENCES AT SURBITON, ENG. 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. R. LANO PEARCE, 


Tis villa, now nearing completion, has been erected facing and 
in St. Andrew’s Square. The nature of the site necessitated cellars 
under the greater part of the building. The front and sides are in 
red brick and red tile hanging, the front gable overhanging eighteen 
inches, and having rough-cast, etc.; the roofs also are tiled. Clear 
lead glazing has been introduced in the windows, and the ceilings of 
the reception-rooms and hall are panelled. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibitior: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Gulleries of the 


American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





An Evectric Scutpturinc Macuine. — An instrument somewhat 
in the nature of a ‘‘ pantograph,” but on a more elaborate scale and 
intended for use in sculpture work, has been invented by M. Delin, a 
French maker of statues for churches, who asserts that by means ‘of 
his new apparatus he can shape a block of stone into a rough copy of 
a finished figure. He has the two marbles placed upright on revolving 
horizontal tables, which are so connected as to rotate simultaneously 
and with very precise agreement. A sculpturing tool, operated by 
electricity, is suspended from the ceiling before the block to be cut 
and so fixed that it advances and recedes in unison with a tracer held 
before the model in the workman’s hand. The tables on which the 
figures stand may be raised or lowered together at the operator’s will 
and thus every portion of the mass under the graver can be conye. 
niently reached. — /nvention. 
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Protection oF Pires. — The protection of piles against the “ te- 
redo navalis’’ by casings of concrete has been tried with success on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. According to a paper by Mr. R. 
Montfort, M. Am. Soc. C. E., the trestles on the railroad were subject 
to the attacks of the teredo. Many piles were found all eaten off close 
to the bottom of the water. In 1876 creosote was applied, but ten 


years later it was discovered that the teredo had commenced its attacks | 


upon the creosoted piles. It was then determined to use a thin coat of 
cement mortar or concrete applied to the piles from the surface of the 
mud or sand by a shell of wrought-iron of several sections, each in two 
segments, so as to be easily taken away. ‘The space between the shell 
and pile was made water-tight, the water being pumped out, and the 
concrete pourel in. The shell was kept on three or four days to allow 
the setting, the clamps were then removed, and the shell applied to the 
next pile. This plan has been found to have protected the pile from 
all attacks. The concrete casing in one case recorded was covered 
with oysters, barnacles, etc., and the concrete was found so hard that 
heavy blows were required to break it. The piles examined were found 
to be completely free from the teredo after several years. Latterly 
vitrified-clay pipe has been used to encase the piles for economical 
reasons. ‘Ihe pipes were fastened together by a composition of pitch 
and sand applied hot. A test was made with a pile infested with the 
teredo in a live state. A pipe was placed round it, filled with sand. 
At the end of twenty-four hours it was found the teredos were all dead, 
and in forty-eight hours the bodies had disappeared. The utter de- 
struction of the teredo by this means is therefore secured. The sand is 
inimical to its growth or progress, as the teredo is never found to 
attack a pile below the surface of the mud or sand into which it has 
been driven. For further particulars of the process, we refer the 
reader to Mr. Montfort’s paper in the 7ransuctions of the American 
Society, where the methods of strengthening and protecting the trestles 
and piles are described and illustrated, and the wrought-iron shells 
used for the concrete are shown in detail. Old pile structures can be 
treated in the manner described when the superstructure requires re- 
newal by placing frames of timber on the heads of the old piles. — 
Building News. 





DIsINFECTION OF SEWAGE BY Means or Lime.— The practical em- 
ployment of lime for the disinfection of sewage, as recommended by 
Pfuhl, is as follows: In order to render free from danger fresh sew- 
age that may contain the organisms of typhoid fever or Asiatic chol- 
era, it is necessary that lime be added to the sewage in the proportion 
of, at least, one to one thousand. In this proportion, disinfection is 
complete in from one hour to one hour and a half. It is necessary that 
during the addition of the lime the sewage be kept in motion, so that 
there will be a homogeneous distribution of the lime throughout it, for 
it has been shown by experiment that in sewage not so stirred, lime 
may be added often to an extent of three to one thousand, and yet 
living typhoid bacilli may be detected after two hours, a condition 
evidently due to the restriction of the activity of the lime, to and im- 
mediately about the point in the still sewage at which it was deposited. 
In practice, it is further to be observed that the disinfectant activity of 
the lime is frequently interfered with through the presence of precipi- 
tating substances, such, for example, as the salts of sulphuric acid. 
It is also necessary that the lime should be of the best quality and 
freshly burned, so that in calculating the amount necessary for a given 
volume of sewage, only pure calcium hydrate will come into the com- 
putation.— /nternational Medical Magazine. 





Bricks MADE OF Cast-1ron.—“ While I was in Germany last 
year,” said W. L. Burgess, of New Haven, ‘‘I came across several 
walls surrounding some of the public institutions that were constructed 
out of cast-iron bricks. These bricks certainly have many advan- 
tages over the old-fashioned clay bricks, though they may not prove 
to be superior in all respects. In form and size these bricks resemble 
our ordinary bricks, but they are composed of cast-iron and hollow. 
The shell is so thin that the brick weighs less than one made of clay. 
A wall is built of such material without the use of mortar, and no 
skilled labor is required in laying them. The upper and the lower 
sides of the bricks are provided with grooves and projecting ribs, 
which fit into each other easily and perfectly and form a wall of great 
strength. There are also two large circular openings in the upper side 
of each brick, arranged so as to receive projections on the lower side 
of the brick that is to be placed above it. One of the projections is 
hook-shaped, which secures a solid hold. A wall of these bricks is put 
together very quickly. After the wall is built it is covered with paint. 
This closes all the cracks, rendering the wall air-tight, and prevents 
the bricks from rusting. The bricks are very durable, and a building 
constructed of them would be practically fireproof.’ — St. Louis Globe 
Demorrat. 





WateR-WorkKS Statistics.—It is almost incredible that the water- 
works supplying the cities and towns of the United States should 
represent an investment of $430,000,000, or nearly one-tenth as much 
as is invested in railroads. The miles of water-mains in New England 
are nearly equal to the miles of railways. There are only sixty-eight 
water-works in eight Southern States, while the total number of cities 
and towns in the whole country snpplied with water-works is about 
1,700. Probably two-thirds of the supply is furnished by the munici- 
palities, and the balance relies on corporate enterprise. The daily 
consumption per head in London is only thirty-one gallons; Paris, 
thirty-six, and Hamburg, forty-six. Consumption of water is con- 
stantly increasing in American cities. Brooklyn and Washington in 
twentv years increased more than fifty per cent.; Buffalo, Chicago 
and Detroit measured the increase at almost three-fold in the same 
time. — Wall Street News. 





Sewer Air AND Micrones. —No less than one hundred samples of 
air from a Berlin sewer have been examined by Dr. Petrie, and on one 
occasion he is said to have found no organisms in it at all. In another 


A — — 


experiment only one bacterium was traced and three moulds. Curi- 
ous as it may seem, it would, therefore, appear that drain air, as re- 
gards freedom from microbes, is frequently superior to that which we 
inhale in our houses, and compares very favorably in this respect with 
the air in crowded reception-rooms. Mr. Laws, commenting on these 
experiments, says that although the organisms of sewer air probably 
do not constitute any source of danger, they may contain some pol- 
sonous chemical substance capable of affecting the general vitality to 
avery serious extent. — /nvention. 





Excavations aT Pompgya, GOATEMALA.—A new Pompeii is said 
to have been discovered in Guatemala. According to the paper La 
Onion Libero Americana, in a place or village named Pompeya, the 
remains of a very old city have been discovered and excavations have 
been begun. Ata depth varying between fifteen and twenty feet were 
discovered large quantities of domestic utensils, pieces of furniture, 
war weapons in silex perfectly made, and many articles used by the 
Indians. There are also idols in stone, ornamented with turquoises, 
fine pearls and other precious articles. Inside the houses many skele- 
tons were discovered, showing that the people who lived in those pre- 
historic times were of a great stature, most of them measuring seven 
feet. — NV. Y. Tribune. 





A Baprtonran Curse.— According to Scripture, curses were known 
from the beginning of man; but the earliest curse the world has 
authentic record of, is found inscribed on a door socket of King 
Saegm, of Babylonia, 5800 B. c., in the Assyriological collection of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The inscription, which has been 
translated by De. Hermann V. Hilprecht, of the University, calls down 
the vengeance of the gods Bel, Shamash and Nuina upon the bold dis- 
turber of the stone. This American collection is said to be exceeded 
in importance only, by those of the British Museum and the Louvre. 
It, is largely the result of the special expeditions to Niffer on the 
Euphrates, sent out by the University during the past six years. Part 
of the collection, including the stone mentioned above, was exhibited 
at Chicago, where it was awarded several medals.— Cincinnati Commer- 
celal Gazette. 





Roman Coins FOUND IN MASHONALAND. — Africa semper aliquid 
novi ajjert. Roman coins have been discovered in King Solomon’s 
mines! A Mashona native, grubbing about near the famous Zim- 
babwe ruins, came upon eight coins, all ina fair state of preservation, 
which are undoubtedly Roman. One of the coins bears the legend 
‘*Constantivs Caes.”’ How on earth did they get there?) There are 
plenty of theories as to who those ancient gold-seekers were who left 
the massive circular walls and solid conical towers, the temple fort- 
resses of Mashonaland. In fact, every man is at liberty to make his 
own theory. But nobody has made one yet which could comfortably 
bring in Roman coins and Constantius Cesar. Perhaps Mr. Theodore 
Bent dropped them on his recent excursion. Roman coins are the sort 
of thing an antiquarian might carry about with him, and while jolting 
about in Mashonaland a man might drop anything. — Westminster 
Gazelle. 





TRANSPARENT Bricks FoR Hot-novusres.— Experiments with glass 
building-bricks were begun in 1891, by M. Falconier, an architect of 
Lyons. These bricks are hollow, being blown like bottles, and are 
given forms —such as cubes, hexagons, ete.—that permit of ready 
laying. A bituminous cement, with a base of asphalt, is used with 
them. The bricks serve as double windows, giving protection against 
both cold and heat; they are good insulators of humidity and noise, 
and they lend themselves readily to the decoration of buildings, 
either by their form or color. Many applications are foreseen. 
The bricks are neater than marble in meat-markets, and especially 
adapted for bath-halls, hot-houses, hospitals, refrigerating establish- 
ments and buildings in which absence of windows would be an ad- 
vantage. A _ hot-house of glass bricks is of about ordinary cost, saves 
fuel and resists hail. — Ashton, England, Reporter. 





Timner CcLitTore IN TENNESSEE.— Tennessee is one of the few 
States that have not been stripped of their timber without concern for 
future needs and climatic conditions. About fifty per cent of the land 
in Tennessee is still wooded. There are 26,880,000 acres in the State 
altogether, of which nearly 13,000,000 are timbered. Only three 
States in the South have a greater timber acreage — North Carolina 
and South Carolina and Georgia. As the altitude of the forests of 
Tennessee varies from 200 to 6,000 fect above the sea’s level, woods 
of every kind known to the United States are to be found there. In 
value, the oak has the first place, but the ash, of which there are two 
varieties, the white and the blue, is hardly less important. Even in 
Tennessee the forests of ash are now found only in districts remote 
from the railroads, but so rapid is the growth of this tree, that it is 
being planted as an investment. A farmer who set out a grove of ash 
trees covering ten acres twelve years ayo, now has 12,000 trees eight 
inches in diameter on an average, and thirty-five feet high. There 
were no expenses of cultivating, and the ten acres of 12,000 trees are 
worth at the present time between 37,000 and 35,000. Besides oak and 
ash, Tennessee possesses three varieties of elm, two of gum, two of 
fir, three of hickory, two of locust, three of maple, two of pine, three 
of poplar, and two of walnut. Among other trees found in abund- 
ance are the beech, birch, buckeye, red cedar, wild cherry, cotton- 
wood, cypress, dogwood, basswood, mulberry, tupelo, sycamore, and 
the sassafras. Of oaksa there are no less than twelve varieties. 
Cedar, unfortunately, is going very fast. Bucket factories in the 
State use 5,000,000 feet of this timber every year. Telegraph com- 
panies use it almost exclusively for poles. Nearly 1,090,000 feet goes 
each year to St. Louis, where it is made into fence-rails. The ra- 
pidity with which the cedar is being consumed has opened the eyes of 
some of the friends of the forests in Tennessee, and a warning has 
been sounded.-- V. Y. Hvening Post. 
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SUMMARY: — 

The Leaders in the Present Strike.— Pulpit Philosophers as 
Public Enemies. — An important Cause of the Failure of all 
Strikes. — A Party-wall Decision. — Proposed Charles River 
Park, Boston. — Terrorizing English Workmen.— A Jam- 
maker squashed in his own Juice. — A New Building-law 
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Carriage Entrance to House of C. P. Huntington, Esq., 57th 
St., New York, N. Y.— Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. — 
Interior of the Same. 

Additional: Monuments to Renaudot and to Barye, Paris, 
France.—Sketches at Ragusa, Italy. — Entrance to the 
Northampton Institute, Northampton, Eng. — Houses at 
Nymphenburg, Bavaria. — Staircase of the Free Public 
Library, Edinburgh, Scotland.— Staircase of the Junior Con- 
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NE of the most curious circumstances connected with the 
() Debs-Sovereigu Campaign against the rights and liberties 
of the American People seems to have been the apprehen- 
sion felt by the leaders for their personal safety. ‘The least 
suggestion, that it might be well to put under Jock and key the 
people at whose orders myriads of innocent persons were suffer- 
ing, was followed by a chorus of threats so prompt and violent 
as to show that the individuals interested had had already 
thought of such a contingency, and had prepared beforehand 
the terrors by which they hoped to avert thedanger. We were 
told that “civil war” would immediately result from placing 
a check upon the activity of the reckless ruffians whose fol- 
lowers, being, as they said, ‘“* beyond their control,’ were mur- 
dering faithful railway officials, plundering freight stations and 
burning cars by the mile, as if they were not already carrying 
on a one-sided civil war to the best of their ability. It gener- 
ally happens with cowardly persons that the noise with which 
they denounce those who propose any proceedings against them 
is proportioned to their fear of such proceedings; and the 
public will probably note, to its future advantage, the fact that 
the autocrats who can threaten to “stop every wheel” on a 
great railroad, and bring many thousands of poor people to 
misery, unless they—the autocrats — have their private 
pockets immediately filled with money from the treasury of the 
road, become wild with terror at the idea of being compelled, 
by the strong arm of the law, to exchange their lucrative and 
exciting occupation for the cold solitude of the jail. 





NOTHER class of persons, who veed the attention of the 
Hi friends of liberty almost as much as the professional pirates 
who prey upon our internal commerce, is to be found in 

the pulpit philosophers who find that their associations and 
arguments are propounded, with most comfort to themselves, in 
a place where courtesy forbids any reply to them. During the 
desperate struggle in Chicago between liberty and order, and 
the savage despotism of ignorant force led by devilish malice, 
the worst enemies of decency, and the best friends of the cun- 
ning apostles of anarchy, have been the ministers, or rather, 
that part of them who allowed themselves to be deluded into 
signing an appeal for a meeting to consider a “compromise ” 
between Debs and his victims. It is strange that men who are 
presumed to have an insight into character should not have 
seen that this scheme was simply a device of the Debs gang, 
familiar to every one who has followed the history of “labor ”’ 
conspiracies, to enable the chief ruffians to escape, in case of 
need, with uninjured personality from the fray which their 
machinations had brought about, and even to clothe them with 
increased lustre in the eyes of the public, and of their ignorant 
slaves. It is obvious enough that Debs dragged to jail, either 
peacefully like a coward, or with his clothes torn and his hat 


crushed after a struggle with the police, is a very different 
thing from the mighty Debs, leaving for a moment his “ base 
of operations "at St. Louis or Detroit, to listen condescend- 
ingly to ‘compromises ”’ offered him by a circle of obsequious 
divines. As the granter of ‘‘ compromises,” although they may 
be compromises only in name, he retires from the scene, deified 
by the howling mob as the man who has “ wrested” from 
capital terms somewhat vaguely advantageous to the poor and 
lowly ; he figures before the public as a man to be feared, in- 


-asmuch as he can wantonly stop commerce over half the nation, 


and yet get off scot-free; and, last, but not least, he is sure to 
be safe from arrest as long as he can protract the negotiations 
with his ecclesiastical cat’s-paws. Such advantages as these are 
well worth securing, and it is hardly necessary to say that the 
art of securing them has been long and successfully studied by 
the professional mischief-makers; but it is most unfortunate 
that the Chicago clergy should have been such easy dupes of 
so transparent a scheme, and that anything should have been 
allowed to interfere with the good old American way of deal- 
ing with crime, through the unconditional surrender and suitable 
punishment of all the criminals. 


J HERE is one phase of these modern conflicts between or- 
ganized labor and the existing state of things to which 
the labor leaders seem entirely oblivious, and yet it is 

even now one of the most potent causes of the failure of 
strikes, and its power grows with the advent of every new 
labor struggle. Ninety per cent, probably, of all labor can 
be performed by one man as well and as satisfactorily as by 
another, after a very short apprenticeship, and the term of this 
necessary apprenticeship becomes shorter and shorter as the 
labor becomes more purely manual and less intellectual, that 
is as it concerns those classes of the community which are 
most prone to yield to the exhortations of walking-delegates 
and throw away their daily bread. The work that the world, 
that society must have done in order that it may exist, will 
eventually be done, if not by one set of men then by another. 
The usual outcome of strikes has been this: — As one set of men 
refuses to work, another set takes their places, only to be re- 
placed by still others at the next strike. The result is that 
there is a constantly increasing body of men, who have fool- 
ishly voted themselves out of one trade, and as a consequence, 
have had to practise perhaps two or three others, and yet are 
entirely able and generally willing to go back to their original 
trade, and, at the first opportunity, take their own successors’ 
places. In no trades is this compulsory training being effected 
with more rapidity than in the trades connected with rail- 
roading, which, of recent years, have shown themselves most 
willing to disregard the interests of the community at large. 
The reason of the great measure of success that attended the 
first of the great railroad strikes,— the one which won for Mr. 
Arthur, the chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
his present reputation,— the Eastern Railroad strike, was _be- 
cause there were practically no locomotive engineers out of 
work in the country and so the tie-up was effective. But now, 
thanks to the great railroad strikes during the last ten years 
at Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo, New York, and 
elsewhere, there is a large and increasing body of railroad 
men, who, having rashly forsaken their positions, are tempo- 
rarily getting their living in other trades, but are always ready 
to take up their original occupation at the first favorable op- 
portunity. T hanks to this, anything like a prolonged or per- 
manent tie-up is impossible, and organized labor, through its 
own folly, finds itself driven as a last resource to have resort 
to open violence and rebellion against the statute law. When 
labor movements have reached this condition, they have en- 
tered on their last stage, for the public will find it the duty of 
each citizen to prove that a small and misguided minority 
cannot subvert the condition of things which satisfy the 
majority. 


the Massachusetts Supreme Court the other day. Many 
years ago, a certain land-owner, who may be called A, built 
two houses, on Bedford Street, with a party-wall between them, 
and subsequently sold the houses to different purchasers, with- 
out any stipulation as to the use of the party-wall. B, who 
succeeded to the rights of one of the purchasers, strengthened 


A: important decision in regard to party-walls was given by 
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the foundations of the party-wall, and added to its height, for 
his own purposes, paying all the expense of doing so himself. 
Afterwards, C, the owner of the adjoining estate, built his 
house higher, using, for that purpose, the party-wall which had 
already been carried up. The representatives of B demanded 
of C payment for a part of the cost of the addition which had 
been made to the party-wall, which C had now utilized. C 
refused to pay anything, and a suit was brought, which has just 
been decided in favor of the defendant, the Court holding that 
there was no stipulation or agreement in any form, binding the 
defendant to pay for the use of the wall, and that no such 
agreement could be implied; and that the defendant was entitled 
to use without payment, in the way he did, so much of the 
wall as he found standing on his own land. It may be remarked 
that there is no general party-wall statute in Massachusetts, 
and no legislation defining the rights of persons who find them- 
selves in possession of a wall built partly on land of another ; 
so that the court probably felt itself obliged to fall back on the 
common law rule, that every man is the absolute owner of 
whatever may be built on his land, no matter how it may have 
come there. Nevertheless, the building of a wall partly on 
each of two adjoining estates, or even two parts of one estate, 
indicates that each party receives value from the other, in the 
form of a saving of expense, and of available land, in return 
for which he gives the right to place half the wall on his land, 
and pays half the expense of building it; and it would not be 
a very violent assumption to consider that the rights and obli- 
gations so conceded and incurred attached to the land, so long 
as the wall built in common was used by both parties. A 
provision to this effect might with propriety be embodied in 
future legislation, and would have the advantage, not only of 
preventing the appropriation without payment of other people’s 
labors, but of promoting the construction of party-walls, which, 
particularly ‘in a city of pile foundations, like Boston, represent, 
where properly arranged, stability of construction, and great 
saving of expense, and of valuable room. 


HE Massachusetts State Board of Health, acting in concert 
with the Massachusetts Metropolitan Park Commission, 
has prepared a brilliant scheme for furnishing Boston with 

a public park of the most attractive kind, by taking possession 
of the banks of the Charles River as far up as Waltham, clear- 
ing away the factories and dwellings which now crowd upon it, 
and laying out driveways on each side. The tide now affects 
the river nearly to Waltham, and it is proposed to shut out 
the sea, and maintain the water-level at a constant point, by 
building a dam, about eleven hundred feet long, from Boston 
to East Cambridge, with a lock, by means of which the insig- 
nificant navigation of the river can still be accommodated. As 
the great Metropolitan sewer will soon be in use on both sides 
of the river, there will then be no longer any excuse for allow- 
ing drainage of any sort to enter the river; and if the bottom 
is once dredged, clear of mud, the water should remain com- 
paratively clean. The advantages which would be derived 
from earrying out such a plan are incalculable. Not only 
would the fresh-water lake, eight miles long, furnish an un- 
speakable relief from the dreary mud-flats, bordered by marshes, 
which, except at high tide, now occupy the valley of the Charles 
near Boston, but the improvement of the banks would invite 
the erection of fine houses on the land bordering the new park. 
Compared with the other splendid pleasure-grounds which Bos- 
ton is rapidly acquiring, this water-park would be a very inex- 
pensive affair, and it.is much to be hoped that the scheme may 


be carried out without delay. 
| has a rather unusual interest, The Builder prefaces its 

account of it by saying that “the worm will turn”; the 
worms In this case being workmen connected with the building 


MEETING took place the other day in London, which 


trades, who are tired of being ordered about, plundered, dom- 


ineered over and prosecuted by walking-delegates, and have 
resolved to see if relief cannot be obtained by concerted action. 
The building trades in Great Britain are more completely in 
the hands of the crafty Union schemers than they are here, 
and it is interesting to read the testimony of English working- 
men in regard to the ways in which this subjection has been 
brought about. The chairman, Mr. Maskell, Secretary of the 
Fibrous Plasterers’ Association, began by saying that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to consider the subject of the removal of 
the disabilities under which the vast majority of workingmen 


connected with the building trades now labor. He did not 
think, he continued, that after the speeches of the evening, 
there would be much doubt in the minds of the public asto the 
existence of a sort of reign of terror, which the Building Fed- 
eration had produced among builders’ workmen. The mem- 
bers of the larger unions in the building trades only numbered 
fifteen per cent of the total number of workmen, the other 
eighty-five per cent being non-anionists, or belonging to the 
small unions; yet “this handful of workmen, simply because 
they were organized, had for many years been dictating terms 
to the whole of the trade, masters and men alike.’ To show 
how this dictation was carried on, he mentioned that a work- 
man was present, who was foreman of the London County 
Council. ‘This man had once belonged to the Union, but had 
left it; and his former comrades were doing their best to have 
him discharged: ** Day after day,” said he, “deputations of 
workmen waited on members of the Council, and demanded 
the foreman’s discharge, threatening thata general strike would 
be ordered unless he was sacrificed to them.” “If this was not 
coercion,” said Mr, Maskell, “ they had yet to learn what was.” 
For his own part, he could not see why a British workman had 
not a right to live, whether he held a Union ticket or not; 
and his observation was that the wives and children of free la- 
borers needed bread quite as much as those of the unionist. 
Another speaker, Mr. Wheeler, describing how coercion af- 
fected him, said that his own brother, who belonged to the 
Union, dared not give him work, because he was not a member ; 
and many others gave examples of men having been refused 
work by the London County Council, because, on demand, 
they could not show the Federation’s license to work for a liv- 
ing. Another thought that, if trade-unionism was such a 
grand thing, it was strange that it did not commend itself to 
the majority of workingmen. He had observed that the 
unionists were always saying that the masters were tyrants ; 
but, so far as he could see, it was not the masters, but the 
unions, that were the tyrants; and he believed that a compe- 
tent mechanic had a right to work for anybody without being 
interfered with. After some further discussion, the meeting 
adjourned, first appointing a committee to devise means for 
uniting the capable and eflicient workmen of the country who 
were disposed to resist union dictation. 


NOVELTY in methods of dealing with architects is re- 

ported from England. A certain Mr. Hartley, a “ jam 

manufacturer,’ employed an architect to design and build 
for him a factory, but required him to sign an agreement not 
to erect more buildings of the kind. Soon after, another jam- 
manufacturer employed the same architect to build a factory 
for him, and Mr. Hartley, hearing of it, brought suit for an 
injunction to restrain the architect from doing so, alleging, as 
a reason, the previous agreement. The case was heard in the 
Liverpoo] Chancery Court. Mr. Hartley, in his testimony, 
said that he did not desire to prevent the architect from build- 
ing other jam-factories, provided hedid not divulge the arrange- 
ment and fitting of his own works. The judge said that, this 
being the case, the agreement which the architect had signed 
was wider than was needed to vive the protection desired ; 
and he saw no reason for granting an injunction. The suit 
was therefore dismissed, the plainuff being charged with the 
costs. Some further particulars of this case would be interest- 
ing. If the judge, on the verbal testimony of the plaintiff, de- 
cided that the written agreement should be considered to mean 
something else than its words expressed, he must have the 
credit of introducing a rather startling innovation into the law ; 
and if not, it is difficult to see how the injunction could have 


been refused. 
Hi public, is announced in Frauce, under the name of the 

Revue Pratique de Legislation et de Jurisprudence du Bati- 
ment. It is well known that French architects study, mach 
more than those of this country or England, the law relating 
to building, which has been treated with great ability in a 
variety of books adapted for their use; but that the profession 
should support, or be expected to support a monthly journal 
exclusively devoted to the subject is a little surprising, and is 
certainly creditable to the general intelligence of architects in 
France. The new journal is under the charge of MM. Nicolas 
Hornbostel and Georges Lecouturier, and is to be published at 
13 Rue Bonaparte, at 10 francs per annum. 


NEW journal, of great interest to, we fear, a rather small 
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TOWERS AND TURRETS. — I. 
Se cs tower, which from 


earliest times has been 

a& material necessity in 
all military monuments, has 
become since antiquity either 
an object of material neces- 
sity or, what is oftener the 
case, of moral necessity and 
monumental sumptuousness 
in religious and in certain 
civil edifices. However its 
application to the houses of 
worship of the different 
cults may have originated, 
whatever may have been 
the needs to which it at first 
responded, it was gradually 
conceded that, whether of 
service or not, it added per- 
ceptibly to the prestige and 
majesty of the sanctuary ; and builders adopted it so generally 
that it was soon impossible to conceive of a church without a 
tower. 

Even in antiquity, the tower was incorporated into the 
religious monument and sometimes it constituted the entire 
structure, as in certain Assyrian temples. In India, from time 
immemorial, the various enclosures of the pagodas have been 
surmounted by imposing towers, delicately wrought throughout 
their entire height; these gigantic objects of display were 
originally, perhaps, means of defense. ‘The famous porcelain 
tower at Nankin, in China, destroyed in 1864, was a sort of 
commemorative pagoda. 

The Arabic mosque employs the tower in the same manner 
as the Christian church; the minaret is, like the belfry, the 
lofty place from which goes forth the call to prayer, with the 
difference that here the signal is the human voice. The min- 
aret rises at one angle of the mosque or is isolated; it some- 
times presents an imposing mass, especially in the countries of 
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Fig. 2. The Leaning Tower at Saragossa, 


Barbary ; sometimes, as in Persia, Turkey, and particularly 
at Cairo, it assumes elegant and graceful forms that make it 
compare favorably with our Gothic bell-towers. 

















1 From the French of Anthyme Saint-Paul and H. Nodet, in Planat’s Encyclo- 
pédie de l’ Architecture et de la Construction. 


Christian worship was divided at a very early date into two 
liturgies, the Greek or Eastern and the Latin or Western. In 
the Eastern, but little use was made of the tower in purely 
Byzantine edifices, and when it did exist in these, it was of 
only minor importance. The same is not true of the Slavic 
churches and especially of those of Russia (The Lavra of Kiev, 
the Church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul at St. Petersburg), 
etc. 

But the Latin liturgy was the real source of the sacred 
tower and Gaul was its birthplace. The Gallo-Roman bell- 
tower had a double origin, corresponding to two different réles. 
Rising above the intersection of the transept and nave, and 
hollowed out as a lantern, it constituted a sort of honorary 
crowning ; on the front of the facade it served as a means of 
defense. Of which kind was the tower known to have existed, 
at the end of the fifth century, at St. Martin’s of Tours? We 
do not know, but lantern-towers are described in other churches 
of the period. In the seventh or eighth century, bells of great 
size were suspended in these 
structures, and so from that time 
they became veritable belfries. 
Only besides the bell-tower, as 
early as the ninth century, it 
became the custom to rear 
others to add to the sumptuous- 
ness of the edifice, and at the 
end of the twelfth or begin- 
ning of the thirteenth, when this 
practice reached its zenith, cer- 
tain churches, like the Cathedral 
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Fig. 3. Campanile of St. Mark, at 
Venice. 


Fig. 4. Belfry of Vendéme. 

of Chartres for instance, were surmounted by eight towers. 
Figure 1 will show at a glance the combinations obtained by 
the different numbers and positions. In the case of a single 
tower, the place preferred during the Middle Ages was the in- 
tersection of the transept and nave and frequently, especially 
in the fifteenth century, the centre of the facade ; two towers, 
framed-in the facade, a disposition which has been perpetuated 
down to the present day; three towers were distributed be- 
tween the facade and the intersection. The disposition of a 
single tower at one of the sides of the choir was also quite 
common. 

It was in the Middle Ages likewise, that the belfry reached 
its highest limit both in importance and as an artistic creation. 
The end of the eleventh century and the beginning of the 
twelfth witnessed the advent of the octagonal tower and stone 
spire. ‘The structure then continued to soar higher and to 
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grow more airy until the fourteenth century, the time of open- 
work spires, a preparation for which we find in the Norman 
school of the thirteenth century. 

The Renaissance and the Modern period have been fatal to 
the bell-tower, fully developed specimens of which have been 
the exception since the middle of the sixteenth century. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was frequently 
replaced by the dome. In our day, the belfry has recovered 
its importance, but simply because of a return toward medizval 
traditions. German combinations are less harmonious than 
those of the French types; but Germany has outstripped 
all other countries in the height to which it has carried these 
structures. The celebrated towers of Strasbourg, of St. 
Stephen’s at Vienna and of Notre-Dame at Antwerp are Ger- 
man, or of the German school. ‘The towers of Mechlin and 
Ulm would have rivalled these, if they had been completed. 
The present towers of the Cathedral of Cologne, 160 metres 
in height, have the exact elevation that had been designed for 
them by the original architect. The Germans continued dur- 
ing and after the Renaissance to build belfries of extraordinary 
height. 

English bell-towers are square and massive, terminating in 
a platform, and, very seldom, as at Salisbury, ina spire. Their 
disposition is Norman, that is, a central tower, single or com- 
bined with two western towers; the last two are always of 
equal importance in England, a thing quite rare in France. 

Spain displays a great variety in towers as to number, or- 
_ donnance and height, but here as in Germany they have been 
perpetuated since the Renaissance (Fig. 2). 

With few exceptions, in Medieval times, hardly any tower 
but the campanile (Fig. 3) was seen in Italy; it is square, 
starts from the ground and is isolated; generally it is quite 
lofty and the upper stories are all alike. The campanile was 
erected in connection with a central dome until the fifteenth 
century, as appears in Santa Maria dei Fiori, at Florence; in 
the sixteenth century it disappeared almost wholly and though 
a few towers were admitted in the ordonnance of the facades, 
they were insignificant so as not to detract from the prominence 
of the great dome. 

There were also some isolated belfries in France connected 
with certain abbeys in the basin of the Loire: for example, at 
Marmoutiers, in Saint-Florent at Saumur, Saint-Aubin at 
Augers and at Vendome (Fig. 4); these had already ceased 
to be exclusively religious edifices, they represented the tem- 
poral jurisdiction of the monastery; it was in some sort a 
feudal capital, as were certain donjons, for example those of 
the Louvre, of Bourges and of Poitiers. 

In the twelfth century, the idea of jurisdiction became so 
inseparable from that of the tower that the communes of the 
north of France and of the Netherlands, as soon as they had 
acquired their liberty, hastened to erect one containing the 
municipal bell, termed the belfry, a name which came to be 
applied to the tower itself. Ou the other hand, as soon as the 
commune was subdued by the suzerain, the tower was demol- 
ished. 

There is no belfry in existence antedating the thirteenth 
century ; that of Saint-Antonin, which belongs to this period, 
is only a small seigneurial donjon, attached to a seigneurial 
edifice, which was bought by the city corporation in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The belfry of Tournai, in 
Belgium, must have been erected shortly after the granting of 
the commune charter by Philip Augustus in 1187; it was 
completed in 1245; the belfry of Valenciennes, in Hainault, 
was of the same period; constructed in 1237, it fell, after a 
wretched restoration of it, in 1843. Some of the lower por- 
tions of the belfries of Boulogne and Amiens are also of the 
thirteenth century. ‘The belfry of Saint-Riquier belongs to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. That of Béthune, with 
its pretty’ wooden crowning, is of the end of the fourteenth, and 
that of Douai of the fifteenth; the elegant belfry of Arras was 
built about 1525, and the imposing one at Bergues, in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. In Belgium, the belfry of Ypres 
dates from the end of the thirteenth century, that of Ghent 
from 1315 to 1337, that of Lierre from 1400, those of Nieuport 
and Alost from about 1485; that of Bruges was begun in the 
thirteenth century and completed, or rather reconstructed, in 
the fifteenth; the Belfry of Brussels is also of the fifteenth 
century (See “ Civil Architecture,” ‘‘ ‘Town-Halls,” and ‘“ Ar- 
chitecture of the Low Countries,” American Architect for 
Feb. 1, 1890, Nov. 4, 1893 et seg. and Mar. 11, 1893 et seq.). 

(To be continued.) 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SAFETY IN 
THEATRES.?! — III. 
FIRE SERVICE AND FIRE EXTINGUISHING APPLIANCKS. 

THEATRE should have an abundant and never-failing supply 
H of water for fire-extinguishing purposes, and there should be 

plenty of fire-extinguishing appliances always kept in readiness 
and free from encumbrances. 

First, as regards the main in front of the theatre: this should be, 
if possible, an eight or ten inch main, and where the city water 
system has different pressure zones, the main should be connected 
with the high-pressure service. 

There should be, for outside protection, several large post-hy- 
drants distributed around the sides of the theatres. 

The size of the service-main supplying the theatre should be, at 
least, six inches, if attainable, and four inches should be the mini- 
mum size. It is still better to run two mains into the building from 
opposite streets and to cross-connect the same in the building so as 
to be sure of an ample supply at all times. 

Where water-meters are required on these services, there should 
be a sealed bye-pass gate-valve, to be opened onlv in case of fire, 
as it is unnecessary to meter the water in case of a fire. 

There are some cities in which the pressure in the city-mains is 
at all times ample for fire purposes, and where the stream from 
fire-nozzles attached to stand-pipes, fed from direct pressure, would 
reach above the highest part of a theatre building. In other cities. 
where the Holly system of water-works is arranged, the ordinary 
pressure of about 35-40 lbs. in the street-mains, is increased in 
case of a fire, as soon as the fire-alarm has reached the pumping- 
station, to 100 lbs. pressure. 

In the majority of cases, however, the pressure in the street- 
mains, suitable for domestic purposes, is insufficient for fire-protec- 
tion, and it becomes necessary to supply the fire-valves and 
the sprinklers in the theatre either from fire-pumps, or from 
elevated open tanks, or finally, from closed tanks with compressed 
air. Even the pressure obtained from elevated tanks is not suffi- 
cient to produce effective fire-streams, except in the lower parts of 
the theatre. 

It is usual in theatres, to operate the sprinkler system from reof- 
tanks, and the fire-valves under pressure from a large fire-pump, 
and to omit any connection between the fire stand-pipes and the 
roof-tanks. 

Every theatre should, therefore, be fitted-up with one or several 
powerful fire-pumps, either of the rotary type or of the direct-act- 
ing plunger type. ‘The best type of direct-acting pump, the “ Un- 
derwriter ” standard fire-pump, should be selected. For small 
theatres, the pump should have a capacity of 500 gallons per minute, 
equivalent to 2 fire-streams ; medium sized theatres require a four- 
stream pump, which is able to throw 1,000 gallons per minute, while 
large theatres should have either the eix-stream) pump or two fire- 
pumps of smaller size. These pumps should ordinarily draw their 
supply from a large suction or reserve tank located in the basement 
of the theatre, and supplied from the street-mains, but they should 
be so connected that they are able to draw directly from the street- 
main in case of fire. The fire-pump should also be used to feed the 
open roof-tanks for the sprinkler system. It should be kept in 
working order, and tested at least once a week. During pertorm- 
ances, steam under high pressure (at least 50 Ibs. per sq. in.) should 
always be kept on the pump to have it ready for instant service. 

There should be numerous fire stand-pipes distributed throughout 
the theatre, at least one on each side of the proscenium-opening 
on the stage, at least one on each side in the auditorium, one in 
the corridor near the stage dressing-rooms, one in the prop- 
erty-room, one in the carpenter’s shop and others as may be re- 
quired. Each stand-pipe should have outlets in each tier of the 
auditorium, and likewise in the under stage, on the stage, in the fly 
galleries and in the rigging-loft. Each outlet should be provided 
with standard fire-valve, and with 50 feet of fire-lhose with hose- 
coupling and fire-nozzle always attached to the valve. 

The hose should be of a suitable and approved quality, either 
rubber-lined cotton or unlined linen hose, and both kinds should be 
able to stand a pressure of several hundred pounds per square inch 
without leaking or bursting, and should be tested betore acceptance. 
Some of the unlined hose sold in the market leaks like a sieve, and even 
much of the rubber-lined hose as used for inside fire-protection is 
of poor quality and utterly unfit for use. 1 saw the story related 
somewhere, though I cannot recall now where, that a dealer in fire- 
hose once asked a purchaser whether he wanted the hose for actual 
use, or merely “ to hang up” to satisfy the Underwriters’ inspectors. 
Whether the story be true or not, it points out a moral and lesson, 
which those who fit up theatres should bear in mind when purchas- 
ing fire-hose. 

The hose is ordinarily kept on hose-reels, but it is better to fold 
it up in swinging hose-racks, or to hang it up on saddles, hooks or 
pegs, in such a way that if taken out for service it does not twist or 
kink. There should be at each fire-valve suitable hose spanners. 
All stand-pipes should be kept clear from obstruction and the access 
to them should not be blocked. The fire-pump should be fitted with 
automatic regulator, so that immediately when a fire-valve is opened, 

1An Essay on Modern Theatre Planning, Construction, Equipment and Man- 


agement. By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E., Consulting Engineer fur Sanitary Works. 
Continued from No. 967, page 8. 
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the pump is started in action. An efficient substitute for fire-hose 
and play-pipes consists in the use of so-called “ Monitor ” nozzles, 
attached directly to the stand-pipes, which can be turned vertically 
as well as horizontally, in all directions, and are so balanced as to 
remain in position while the stream plays. These special fire- 
nozzles are applicable in particular to the protection of the theatre 
stage. 

A separate and distinct system of automatic sprinklers, with fusi- 
ble plugs, supplied from a fire-tank on the roof, and not connected 
in any manner with the stand-pipes, should be provided. The 
sprinklers should be installed above and around the proscenium- 
opening, on the ceiling or roof of the stage, under the rigging-loft, 
under the fly galleries and under the stage, at such intervals as will 
protect every square foot of stage. Sprinklers should also be in- 
stalled in the carpenter and paint shops, in the store-room and 
property-room and in the boiler-room. It is desirable to provide 
sprinklers in all dressing-rooms, and where the loft over the audi- 
torium is used for any purpose, this should also be so protecteds 

The sprinkler system should be provided with one or several 
outside fire-department connections to which the fire-engines may be 
hitched, and with automatic inside and outside fire-alarm. The 
fire-tank should have a low-water alarm that will ring a bell in the 
pum p-room. 

Sometimes the stage is protected by a perforated pipe in place of 
the automatic-sprinkler system, and the valves controlling the flow 
of water to the rows of pipes are operated from the same place on 
the stage where the fire-curtain, the stage-ventilator and the audi- 
torium vent-registers are operated. 

In addition to the fire-valves and the sprinklers, each theatre 
should have a number of portable chemical or compressed-air hand 
fire-extinguishers, and a large number of fire-pails or buckets. ‘The 
fire-pails should be hung on hooks, or set on shelves, and placed on 
the stage, in the fly galleries, ia the rigging-loft, under the stage, 
and on all the tiers of the auditorium, on both sides of the 
theatre. Fire-pails should be painted a bright red and marked 
“For fire.” They should be constantly refilled, and must not be 
used for other purposes. Sometimes so-called “insurance” or 
“chemical” fire-pails are used, which contain a non-freezing, fire- 
extinguishing solution, in liquid or in powder form, and which are 
protected by tin-foil against evaporation. 

On the stage there should also be large casks of water, of from 
forty to fifty gallons capacity, to refill the pails and to form a supply 
for hand force-pumps. Moreover, there should be provided wet 
sponges or swabs on long poles, wet blankets, asbestos sheets, as- 
bestos gloves, boxes of sand to extinguish burning oil, various 
lengths of fire hook-poles, etc. 

Finally, there should be on each floor of the auditorium, on each 
tier of the stage, and in the corridors dividing the stage proper and 
the dressing-rooms, fire-axes with pick heads, axe-brackets, and 
knives for the use of the firemen and the theatre employés. 

Steam-jets or nozzles for extinguishing fires may be fitted-up in 
inaccessible corners, and in the rigging-lott, but neither on the stage 
nor in the auditorium should steam be used as an extinguisher, as it 
would tend to increase the fright and confusion during a fire or 
panic. 


LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES. 


When a fire breaks out in a crowded theatre, the first thought 
should be the safety of the audience and of the people in the stage- 
house, and the saving of property or of the building should be a 
second consideration. The fireproof curtain and the stage-ventila- 
tor may be classed among the lite-saving appliances. We may also 
consider as arrangements tending to save life, the provision of 

lenty of wide aisles, and of numerous fireproof stairs and exits. 
The auxiliary lighting of the latter may also be considered a neces- 
sary feature for the saving of the audience. 

Special life-saving appliances, such as scaling-ladders, extension- 
ladders, a large jumping-net, a chute or flume-escape, rope or pul- 
ley-escapes, smoke-respirators, are generally carried by the fire- 
brigade. Some of these, for instance, the jumping-net, may with 
advantage be kept in readiness at each theatre, to assist in saving 
life. Ws. PauL GERHARD. 

[To be continued.) 





Human Lapor aT GREAT ALTITUDES. — Investigation among the 
workingmen on the Peruvian Central Railroad has brought some curi- 
ous facts to light concerning the capabilities of men to labor in rarefied 
atmosphere. ‘The line starts at Lima, in latitude 12 degrees, and the 
highest point reached by the road is at the tunnel of Galeria, which is 
15,645 feet above sea level. From deductions made by the investi- 
gators it appears that the men were able to perform a fair ‘‘ sea-level ”’ 
day’s work at any place along the route where the altitude was not 
greater than 8,000 or 10,000 feet, providing they had gradually worked 
up to that height from lower levels. At altitudes above 10,000 feet and 
under 12,000 the amount of work performed by each man showed a 
sudden falling otf of from one-fourth to one-third, and at from 13,000 
to 15,000 feet, 100 men could do no more work than 50 would at sea 
level. — Cincinnati Commercial (razette. 


1 For a detailed discussion of the water-supply and fire-protection of theatres, 
I refer to iny paper oo the subject, read at the meeting of the New England 
Water-Works Association, June, 1894, and published in the Journal of the As- 
sociation. 






STREET IMPROVEMENTS. — PROPOSED CON- 
VENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
STREKTS.— NEW THEATRES. — EXRAIBI- 
TIONS. — THE COLUMBIAN CLUB-HOUSE. 
— THE C. B. & Q. TERMINAL. — TAXABLE 
VALUES. 


ROGRESS is often hampered these days 
P in St. Louis, by’ people who have never 

been known to make the world any bet- 
ter off by their presence in it. There are 
property-owners in the city, who make 
themselvesfobnoxious by resisting all improvements which concern 
their respective holdings. A certain individual, a woman, has seen 
fit to resist the Street Improvements Law, one of the wisest legal 
regulations that was in force in this city. It gave more power to 
the city in making street improvements than it possessed before its 
enactment. It proved a most efficacious weapon for striking down 
provincialism, and reconstructing streets that were badly in need of 
it. While the good work was in progress, the woman in question 
appealed to the courts and her petition is being considered by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Missouri. The consequence of this 
is that improvements of all kinds, so far as the streets are concerned, 
have come to a standstill, awaiting the court’s decision. Not a 
single appropriation for street reconstruction has been asked for by 
the Municipal Assembly since this state of uncertainty has come 
about. Things will remain thus until a great deal of red tape has 
been unwound, prior to formulating a new bill, if the old one is de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The Stone Boulevard Law was recently declared unconstitutional, 
and, in consequence, a number of the finest West End streets that 
were set apart for the exclusive use of carriages, and called 
boulevards, are now the main arteries of travel for coal-wagons, 
garbage-carts and furniture-vans. The Republican is, unquestion- 
ably, the best form of government, but in our country every day we 
can see it most woefully abused and advantage taken of its liberality. 
The city has not forgotten to charge up to the property-owners the 
maintenance as “ boulevards ” of what are now “streets.” Our ineffi- 
cient municipality grabs everything and gives nothing. Even while 
the Boulevard Law was in force, the so-called boulevards were noth- 
ing but ordinary streets. They were not improved more than the other 
streets ought to be. They were merely macadamized streets, with 
a little gravel thrown on, rolled down, and badly maintained. They 
were distinguished from other thoroughfares by the fact that no 
business wagons were allowed to travel over them. This regulation 
was repeatedly broken, yet the offenders were dismissed in the police 
courts with a mere admonition. 

Work on the new city-hall has been stopped for an indefinite 
period. The city is in want of funds. No more bonds can be is- 
sued as the limit of the bonded mdebtedness, which has been de- 
fined by law, was lately reached by the issue of $2,000,000 worth of 
gold bonds. These were taken by two New York firms. The build- 
ing will be boarded up, allowed to go to rust for awhile, and then a 
large amount of money must be spent for restoring it to its forther 
condition, and completing it. An immense sum of money is needed 
for numerous urgent improvements, and in these hard times the city 
government will find it a most difficult task to obtain it. A special 
tax has been proposed as the only remedy, and this will, undoubt- 
edly, be resorted to in the end. The sum of $1,500,000 will be 
needed to complete the city-hall, and several millions will be re- 
quired for the new city hospital. A new union market, a new court- 
house, a large addition to the insane asylum, a poor-house, several 
large viaducts and miles upon miles of street reconstruction are 
urgently needed. In all, $15,000,000 would hardly pay the bills. Let 
it be understood that St. Louis is not bankrupt by any means, but 
the city needs money and a great deal of it. 

Major Murphy, St. Louis's street-commissioner, one of the most 
energetic men connected with the municipal government, is greatly 
handicapped in the performance of his duties by adverse legislation 
and unprogressive propertv-owners, but the facts that he is a Demo- 
crat and the city administration Republican show that he holds his 
office on account of his real value and ability. His latest scheme is 
a most admirable one, and, if carried out, will prove a benefit, not 
only to St. Louis, but to all large cities of the country. It is nothing 
more nor less than that a convention of street-commissioners or com- 
missioners-of-public-works be held yearly for comparing notes as 
to cost and methods of street and public improvements generally. 
The idea has, undoubtedly, occurred many times to the minds of 
some people, but it remains for Major Murphy to bring it to a reali- 
zation. He has received most enthusiastic replies from the mayors 
and other officers of the chief cities of the Union. Matters have 
progressed so far that the time and place have been selected for the 
first meeting of the convention, which will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
in September. It seems that Buffalo has done more street recon- 
struction than any city in the country of late, and it has been 
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selected chiefly for this reason. These conventions certainly ought to 
be of the greatest benefit to the various cities. Then there is no city 
which has not original methods that are unknown to others and 
will benefit them. The street-sweeping problem is one of the most 
serious with which the convention will have to grapple, and it is the 
intention to make this one of the principal topics of discussion. 

Most of the theatres of St. Louis are south of the retail-business 
section of the city, and several miles from the residence district. 
The inconvenience of such location is readily apparent. The ice has 
been broken, however, and two theatres will be built in the West End. 
One will be built on Olive Street, near Gzrand Avenue, and for this, 
Mr. G. Becker, a local architect, has just completed the plans, in which 
some novel ideas have been introduced. The style of architecture will 
be modern Italian. The first story will be of Bedford (Ind.) stone, 
and the remainder of buff Pompeiian brick, with stone and terra- 
cotta trimmings. The interior will be something entirely new here 
in theatre architecture, comprising a parquet surrounded by private 
boxes, grilled.and railed,-of easy access by several passageways, so 
arranged as to give a full view of the house, and yet assuring almost 
absolute isolation for the occupants of the boxes from the general 
gaze of the auditors in the parquet and circle. Also on the first 
floor there will be special spacious parlors and reception-rooms. 
There will be a large fuyer, much after the plan of that in the 
Grand Opera House, Paris. One feature, which will be entirely 
new in American theatres, will be the entrances. There will be no 
less than eight, with two carriage-drives at each extremity of the 
theatre front. Besides the parquet, there will be a family and gen- 
eral balcony, in all two tiers above the parquet. On the roof, 
there will be a summer-garden for light performances. 

A second theatre will be built in connection with a hotel on Jef- 
ferson Avenue, extending from Locust Street to Washington Ave- 
nue. The entire building will be very handsome, seven stories high, 
and built of white stone. Messrs. iircliner are the architects of 
the proposed structure. 

The St. Louis Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
some time ago held an exhibition of the work of its members at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. The exhibition attracted a creat deal of at- 
tention, as the great ability shown in the drawings, plans, etc., was 
a surprise to many, not that St. Louis architects are not capable of 
fine work, but in this case their efforts surpassed the general stand- 
ard, if such can be defined. The work of Mr. Partridge was 
widely commented upon for its true feeling. Many of the drawings 
were of buildings already erected in this and other cities by local 
architects, while others were fancy sketches or copies of French 
masterpieces. Many of these were delightful, and brought to our 
minds most forcibly the close alliance between true art and archi- 
tecture. We could not help but notice in this exhibition, the rapid 
strides that the profession is making in this country. Foreigners 
are always reminding Americans of this fact, but it has seemed to 
become so naturai to us that we do not realize it. The cold, rigid, 
and meaningless architecture we inherited from England, of which 
there are still many examples in the older cities of the country, has 
given way to one in which exists the refined and well-trained fancy 
of him who is at once the artist and architect. The influence of the 
French school is apparent, combined with happy notions of our 
own. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild retently held a most interesting ex- 
hibition of the work of its members at the Museum. The exhibi- 
tions are held annually, and art lovers always look forward to them 
with a great deal of pleasure. Mr. R. P. Bringhurst, the sculptor, 
of whom St. Louis is especially proud, exhibited three specimens of 
his work, the most successful of which, strange to say, was of a 
utilitarian nature being the figure of a woman holding an electric-light 
in each hand. This is meant for a newel-post or other place in the 
hall of a private residence. Mr. Holmes Smith showed some of his 
water-colors, chiefly sylvan in character, a decided departure 
from his usual work. Mr. Partridge, whom we mentioned above, is 
a member or the Artists’ Guild: his water-colors are delightful, 
and possess the great refinement and taste to be found in his archi- 
tectural work. A painting entitled “ The Smith and the Smithy,” 
executed by Mr. Berneker, attracted a good deal of attention, 
chiefly on account of its fullness of color, fine detail, and vigorous 
treatment. Miss Hoke’s miniatures were much admired. Mr. Von 
Salza showed some of his local and European work. This 
artist is arecent valuable addition to the art circles of St. Louis, 
and his residence here is due to the solicitation of Prof. Ives, Di- 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts. The latter, by the way, never 
lets an opportunity pass to promote the art interests of St. Louis in 
every way in his power. The fact that he was the Chief of the 
Fine Arts’ Department at the World’s Fair is the greatest possible 
testimony to his ability, both executive and artistic. 

One of the handsomest buildings that is nearing completion in 
St. Louis at the present time is the Columbian Club-house on Lin- 
dell Avenue. Its membership is made up of the leading Hebrews 
in the city. The structure is Italian Renaissance in style, and is 
built of buff brick with buff terra-cotta and Cleveland bluestone 
trimmings. Mr. Alfred Rosenheim is the architect. ‘The distinc- 
tive features of the building are the grand banqueting-hall on 
the second floor, which measures 50x 110 feet, and will accom- 
modate six hundred banqueters at one time; and the ball- 
room on the third floor, which runs the entire length of the 


building and will be the finest in St. Louis. On one side of the 
ball-room is a large loggia with projecting boxes, the same idea 
being here carried out which distinguished the banqueting-hall in 
the New York Building at the World’s Fair. The furnishings of 
the new building are very elaborate. The entrance-hall on the 
ground floor will be in the style of the First Empire, being done in 
green and gold. The ladies’ reception-room will be in white and 
gold, while the gentlemen's will be in the style of Louis NVI. The 
ceiling of the latter is divided into two fresco panels, entitled 
“The Progress of Art,” and done by a St. Louis artist. The 
rest of the structure is beautifully furnished and decorated in the 
various styles, and it is evident that no money bas been spared in 
the construction and furnishing of the building. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad recently celebrated 
the opening of its St. Louis terminals and the Alton bridge. It 
might be stated at the outset, that this railway has expended in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 for an exclusive entrance into the city. 
The company’s yards at Mound Street are the most extensive and 
improved in the country. The rock-ballasted road-bed is laid with 
heavy rails and ties, and the wagon-ways between the tracks are 
laid with granite blocks. The Broadway Station, for suburban 
travel only, is at the yards. The main freight station, which is also 
said to be the largest in the country, is at Franklin Avenue, imme- 
diately south of the yards. ‘The company’s entrance into the city 
is from the north, being double-track from Portage des Sioux, St. 
Charles County, to the Mound Street yards. At Bellefontaine 
Junction, a double-track branch-line runs to the suburban town of 
Alton, Ill. Although the double-trackage is not more than twenty 
miles long, in this short distance two of the greatest rivers in the 
world have to be crossed, the Missouri and the Mississippi; the for- 
mer flowing into the latter only about four miles above the northern 
city limits of St. Louis. The bridve across the Missouri at Fort 
Bellefontaine is owned by the railway company, while the draw- 
bridge at Alton, crossing the Mississippi, is owned by a private 
company. On May 1 both structures were opened to the public, 
and the day was declared a holiday at Alton, where the celebration 
took place. The railway on the opening day inaugurated its subur- 
ban service. Alton is the most beautiful of St. Louis suburbs, 
being finely located on the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi 
River. 

The great coal-strike is affecting St. Louis most seriously, from 
the fact that the city is entirely dependent upon the [llinois bitumi- 
nous coal-fields for its fuel-supply. There is but one city in the 
United States which uses more soft coal, and that is Chicago. The 
consumption is about 2,500,000 tons per annum in St. Louis, while 
the anthracite coal figures up but 100,000 tons per annum. All coal 
supplies are very low here, and a great many steam-plants have 
been compelled to shut down entirely. At High-service Pumping 
Station No. 2 of the water-works system, the boilers are being 
altered so that oil fuel can be burned. Of course, the city will 
spare no expense to keep all the water-works in full working order, 
for, if they were shut down, it is readily apparent that an incalcula- 
ble damage would be done to the city and its interests in many 
ways. The Illinois bituminous coal-fields are only a short distance 
from St. Louis, being not more than fifteen miles from East St. 
Louis, Hl. The average supply from this section for the St. Louis 
market is about one thousand carloads per day. The street railway 
plants, which are among the largest coal users in the city, are also 
fitting their furnaces for burning o:l. A great deal of coal is being 
imported from Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Kanawha district in 
West Virginia, but at greatly advanced prices. Bituminous coal is 
now quoted in some parts of the city at thirty cents per bushel, 
while for years past the ruling price has been in the neighborhood 
of seven cents. ‘The fact has come to light that bituminous coal 
from Pennsylvania, where the strike originated, is now being shipped 
to St. Louis, while only a few miles from the city the miners are so 
loyal to the cause that not a bushel can there be obtained. As far 
as the mines supplying St. Louis are concerned, work will soon be 
resumed, because sentiment is now against the men for throwing 
other people out of work by paralyzing the numerous and varied 
industries located here. 

President of the Board of Assessors, A. H. Fredericks, recently 
transmitted to Mayor Walbridge the following abstract of the tax- 
able property in the city of St. Louis: 

New Limits. — Real estate, $56,209,610; personal property, 
$3,908,020; exempt from city tax, $1,H00; subject to school tax, 
$59,117,630. 

Old Limits. — Real estate, $265.344.110; personal property, 
$11,102,970; subject to school tax, $251,237,470; exempt from city 
tax, $11,090. 

Grand Total.— Real estate, $321,553,720; personal property, 
$15,010,990. 

Total subject to State tax, $308,406,300; total subject to school 
tax, $310,355,100; total subject to City tax, 3310,341,850 ; total 
exempt from City tax, $13,190; Foreign Insurance Companies 
exempt from State tax, $1,045,580; steamboats subject to special 
tax, $639,850. 

The State Board of Assessors has been seriously considering the 
question of assessing all property at its full value. The advantages 
of this over the old method are readily apparent, and it will doubt- 
less be adopted in the next general assessment. 
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REMUNERATION FOR DESIGNS NOT CARRIED OUT. 
A FREQUENT duty of the architect is to prepare designs for 


schemes or buildings that are never, or only partially, carried 

out, and for which he cannot, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, fairly make aclaim. Every company promoter needs the ser- 
vice or assistance of the architect or engineer in preparing any 
large scheme. A grand hotel, the erection of a pier or winter-gar- 
den, workmen’s dwellings or some other building, requires an archi- 
tect before directors enlist the assistance of the public or obtain 
shareholders; a building-committee for a church or a technical 
school must have plans prepared to enable them to obtain tenders, 
and the owner of commercial premises who contemplates an exten- 
sion requires his crude ideas to be put into shape before he can 
roceed ; but all these undertakings are naturally of an uncertain 
kind, and are dependent on ulterior conditions of obtaining land, 
securing rights, shareholders and funds. Unless there has been an 
agreement with the architect as to his appointment and remunera- 
tion, should any unforeseen circumstances arise, he has a poor 
chance of making a legal charge for his skill and labor. The com- 
pany or committee may be dissolved, and the members will repudi- 
ate their responsibility as individuals. A company is a corporation 
essentially different in its constitution from a partnership or firm 
for all purposes of contract, and an architect in dealing with a com- 
pany should insist upon a properly-drawn contract by deed, under 
the seal of the company between himself and them. We often hear 
of an architect taking his instructions from a secretary or a member 
of a committee upon letters signed by the secretary,—a course 
which has no binding force. The signed letter is no contract; it 
may not have been authorized by any resolution, and is not, there- 
fore, binding upon the company. How often we hear of inexperi- 
enced men being led into a trap in this way; how many architects 
have failed to recover their fees after devoting months — perhaps 
years — of assiduous labor to the requirements of the company! 
Corporations of towns are equally in the same position: they can 
only contract under their common seal, and, therefore, any instruc- 
tions a professional man receives from a chairman of committee, or 
from the town clerk, or even the mayor himself, will not be of any 
binding force in law in case of any dispute. Nay, a resolution of 
the council will be useless, if it is pleaded that there was no agree- 
ment under seal. The same precaution is necessary in dealing with 
any building-committee. An architect may devote many months in 


the preparation of designs for, say, a church; he may receive in- 
structions to make alterations or a fresh design, prepare plans to re- 


ceive the sanction of the Church Building Society, or the architect 
of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the Building of Churches; 


yet if he does not obtain an official recognition of his appointment 


from the chairman of the committee, he may find, should a new com- 
mittee be formed, that his services are disputed, and that he has no 


legal claim on them. 


Division the other day. The architect sued the honorary secretary 
of a building-committee formed to carry out a church enlargement, 
to recover a sum of £79 for designs which he had prepared at the 
request of the committee. It appears from the evidence that the 
instructions of the committee were to alter one aisle of the church, 
at a cost of £1,000. In making the plans, it was necessary to show 
the whole edifice, as it was the idea, if funds permitted, to enlarge 
the whole church to seat 1,000 people instead of 600. The estimate 
for carrying out this design was £10,000, and the architect occupied 
some twenty days in preparing his designs. Evidence was called to 
show that the architect’s claim was within the charges fixed by the 
custom and usage of the profession. The judge, however, pointed 
out that although these charges were customary ones in the profes- 
sion, and had been so proved, the Courts had refused to be bound 
by them, and in every case it was a question for the judge and jury 
to decide what was a reasonable and fair remuneration for the work 
done in each particular case. This ruling has confirmed the dictum 
that no professional schedule of charges can be made binding on 
those who employ architects, and who have not agreed to such 
charges. The defendants admitted their liability for a reasonable 
amount, and paid £25 in Court; but the Judge gave judgment for 
the plaintiff for £50, including the sum paid into Court. In this 
instance, the architect had been instructed to prepare plans for an 
enlargement of one aisle, but had been induced to show a design 
for the whole building. The question is a difficult one as to how 
far an architect is justified in making a complete design. Yet it is 
often absolutely necessary to do so, so as to enable any judgment to 
be formed of the whole. If it was contemplated to enlarge the 
whole edifice, there was every reason for making a complete design. 
But according to the ruling of the Courts, it is left to the judge and 
jury to say what a fair and reasonable remuneration should be. In 
short, the architect can make a complete design for a building or 
alteration, but he cannot legally claim for more than the portion he 
was first asked to submit. The lesson is one of instruction and 
warning to the profession. They often prepare elaborate and 
costly schemes, for which they have no legal claim when there has 
been no agreement. Sometimes several sets of plans are made, to 
meet with the views of different parties or individuals, but all this 
labor must be performed at the risk of the architect if he has not 


A recent case of an appointment of an archi- 
tect to carry out a proposed enlargement of the church at Clacton- 
on-Sea came before Mr. Justice Charles in the Queen’s Bench 


thought fit to make a special agreement with those who employ 
him. In another dispute, plans for a Roman Catholic church had 
been prepared by an architect of Edinburgh, which were approved 
by the authorities; the architect died, and the defendant refused to 
arrange a suitable remuneration for the services rendered. It was 
explained in defence that the selection of plans did not lie with de- 
fendant, and that the sketch-plan was prepared only to assist him 
in Jaying his ideas before the authorities. We could mention other 
instances where architects have taken immense trouble to assist in- 
dividuals and committees in their projects, but have found too late 
that they have no legal claim for remuneration, except, indeed, 
whatever sum the promoters are pleased to give them or the Court 
to award. Prospective designing is badly-paid work. A good deal 
of it, we know, is done by young members of the profession, whose 
main object is to keep their names before the public, and who are 
often willing to give their services gratuitously at first, hoping to ob- 
tain their reward when the project is carried out — perhaps it may 
be in the shape of an official appointment. — The Building News. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE TO HOUSE OF C. P. HUNTINGTON, ESQ, 
57TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. BLACKALL & NEW- 
I TON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tur building known as Tremont Temple and occupied by the 
Baptist Church of the same name, has been three times destroyed 
by tire, the last time being on the 20th of March, 1893. The building 
to be erected will be entirely new throughout, and will be consid- 
erably higher than the old structure. The internal arrangement 
comprises a large hall known as the Meionaon, extending from the 
basement through the first story in the rear; the main Temple audi- 
torium, raised one story above the street level; and three stories 
of offices over the entire area above the Temple proper, a portion of 
the upper two stories being occupied by a large Reception or Social 
Hall. There are also a few offices arranged on the street front at 
the level of main-floor and balcony, and there are two small stores 
on the ground floor. The exterior is to be of Indiana limestone 
through the first two stories, the columns about the central entrance 
being of iron. The upper portion of the building is entirely of 
brick and terra-cotta. The diaper-work of the wall making the 
auditorium is to be executed in fifteen different colors, the details 
being made of white terra-cotta, and the brickwork of the returns 
and of the fifth and sixth story of a pale, warm buff tone. The 
balcony shown on centre of facade will be deeply recessed, with 
enamelled terra-cotta panelled soffits. 

The interior of the auditorium is to be arranged with large 
stained-glass windows, giving light from each side. The finish about 
the organ-archway will be of marble up to the spring of the arch, 
the ceiling and the ornamental treatment of the walls to be carried 
out in stucco. The organ-case will also be of stucco, and as nearly 
as possible the organ is to be made fireproof, this portion of the 
building being the location of the origin of each preceding fire. 
The gallery and balcony railings and the soffit of the organ arch- 
way will be of bronze. 

The construction of the building will be as nearly fireproof 
throughout as it is possible to make it. The three floors above the 
Temple proper are to be supported by heavy plate girders, six feet 
deep with a span of seventy-two feet. These are supported by 18” 
x 28” Z-bar columns, built into the piers of the side-walls. ‘The 
floor-beams are filled-in with porous terra-cotta, end construction. 
The partitions throughout are of one and one-half inches solid 
plaster on expanded metal lathing, the building being plastered 
throughout with Windsor cement. The foundations, over a consid- 
erable portion of the area, are carried thirty feet below the side- 
walk to allow for a large engine and boiler room. The lighting 
will be almost entirely by electricity. The offices are reached 
through the side-entrance on the right, leading to two Graves’ ele- 
vators with a speed of 350 feet a minute. 

The Temple proper is to seat about 3,000. The Meionaon seats 
about 800, and the Social Room has accommodation for about 300. 
There are three lines of staircase from top to bottom, and from the 
Temple proper there are to be twelve lines of exit, besides liberal 
fire-escapes on each side and at the rear to the adjoining building. 
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- [Additional [llustrations in the International Kdition.] 


MONUMENTS TO RENAUDOT AND TO BARYE, PARIS, FRANCE. 
THESE prints are copied from La Construction Moderne. 
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SKETCHES AT RAGUSA, ITALY. 
Tuis plate is copied from Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen. 


ENTRANCE TO THE NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, NORTHAMPTON, 
ENG. MR. E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 


This plate is copied from The Builder. 
HOUSES AT NYMPHENBURG, BAVARIA. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


STAIRCASE OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, SCOT- 
LAND. MR. G. WASHINGTON BROWNE, ARCHITECT. 


STAIRCASE OF THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, LONDON, 
ENG. MR. R. W. EDI8, ARCHITECT. 





Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York, N. Y.— Zwenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





A Banquet COOKED BY Exectricity.—On Friday evening last, 
the City of London Electric Lighting Company, Limited, gave a large 
banquet at the Cannon-street Hotel, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the feasibility and convenience of cooking by electricity. Before the 
dinner commenced, the guests were invited to see the apparatus at 
work, and had the opportunity of inspecting the joints, poultry, fish, 
vegetables, etc., frying and simmering in the electric ovens and sauce- 
pans. A temporary kitchen had been set up close to the dining-room ; 
this was, of course, perfectly easy to do, as there were no flues to pro- 
vide for the escape of the products of combustion of coal and gas. 
The influence of the near proximity of the cooking-apparatus was felt 
in the hot state of the viands. Instead of having to travel a long dis- 
tance from a kitchen, either underground or on the highest etory of the 
building, arriving half cold, as is too often the case at public dinners, 
they were brought direct from an adjoining apartment, and were 
served before they had commenced to cool. The cooking was in every 
way excellent, and left nothing to be desired; as, indeed, it should be 
when the heat is under absolute control, and there are no products of 
combustion to mingle with the delicate flavor of the comestibles. <At 
the close of the dinner, the Lord Mayor—an authority every one will 
respect — declared that it had been in every way satisfactory. The 
chairman, Sir David Salomons, explained that there were 120 guests, 
and 60 units of electricity, costing exactly 1/., had been used in cook- 
ing the dinner. This works out to 2d. per head, or .2d. per course, a 
truly insignificant amount. While the company charge 8d. per unit 
for current used for lighting, they charge only 4d. for that employed 
for cooking and motive power. Dr. Sylvanus Thomson, in reply to 
the toast of ‘‘ Success to the Development of Electricity,’ recalled a 
former electric dinner given in 1749 by Benjamin Franklin on the banks 
of the Schuylkill. The turkey was killed by an electric shock, and 
cooked by a fire kindled by an electric spark, while various electric 
experiments seem to have served as entrées in an intellectual enter- 
tainment which preceded the dinner. Dr.'Thomson’s wonderful knowl- 
edge of carly scientific history renders his speeches, on such occasions 
as these, most interesting. — Engineering. 





Testinc OLp MASTERS WITH THE CAMERA. — The propaganda of 
art exploration which Dr. Wallace Wood set on foot in his exceptionally 
brilliant analytic lectures at the old University in Washington square 
stopped just short of the actual reformation in the study of art de- 
manded by ideal criticism. ‘There has been an enormous and stultify- 
ing amount of cant and ignorance in the differentiations of the masters 
of art, even from those accepted as the ablest experts. Scarcely a 
year passes that does not bring forward some alleged Raphael or Rem- 
brandt, which careful investigation invariably shows to be a brazen 
forgery. Even so accomplished a critic as Ruskin has proved himself 
inadequate to the task of distinguishing a Canaletto from his mechani- 
cal imitators, Belotto and Marieschi. It is not enough to possess the 
critical sense, to formulate adequate opinions upon the chefs-d’ oeuvre of 
art and the characteristics of great artists. Take, for instance, the 
familiar catalogue of the old-time collection of old masters in the 
Louvre. Here there are fourteen pictures ascribed to Raphael. But 
four of these are genuine, and one, ‘‘ La Belle Jardiniere,’”’ has been so 
retouched that, substantially, nothing remains but the composition. 
Expert exploration has revealed that no less than five of these alleged 
Raphaels are by Giulio Romano, while the others are to be ascribed to 
various pupils of the great Raphael. The result of such bungling con- 
noisseurship is the formation of a false impression of the artist. The 
would-be representation of ‘‘ the school of Raphael’’ crystallizes into 
a few almost abortive types of the artist, expressed in two fairly rep- 


resentative pictures and two others, products of his boyhood years. It 
has been reserved for the art of photography, guided by the hand and 
eye of a skilled scientist, Dr. Morelli, to tear down the factitious scaf- 
folding that has for years obscured the truthful records of the so-called 
masterpieces of renowned old artists. ‘he closing years of this nine- 
teenth century will, it may be unhesitatingly ventured, witness such 
an upheaval in the false traditions existing as to the old masters as will 
mark a new departure and a new era in the study of art.— Vew York 
Mail and Express. 


SEWAGE Disposat BY IRRIGATION AND BY CHEMICAL TREATMENT. 
— Col. George FE. Waring, Jr., recently wrote as follows to the New 
York Evening Post: “There are two instances of sewage disposal in 
Ohio which are instructive. At Canton an elaborate chemical plant 
was constructed at a cost of over $26,000, not including the cost of the 
land, and about $3,600 was paid for operation last year. The daily 
flow of sewage is about 880,000 gallons. At Oberlin twenty acres of 
land was bought for $1,500. Only four and three-quarters acres of 
this are used for irrigation. The cost of draining and grading was 
$410. The flow averages about 30,000 yallons per dav. No outlay is 
required for operation save for the regulation of the flow to alternate 
irrigation areas. Mr. W. B. Gerrish, the city engineer of Oberlin, has 
recently published an account of the arrangement of this work in which 
he says: * Any one wishing to walk for recreation will find it an agree- 
able place to visit.’ He publishes a series of analyses giving the com- 
position of the original sewage and of the effluent of the underdrains 
by which the purified sewage is carried away; also the corresponding 
analysis of the sewage and efHuent at Canton. ‘These show that the 
chemical process removes 42.2 per cent of the sum of the ammonias, 
59 per cent of the albuminoid ammonia and 65 per cent of the or- 
ganic matter, and that the irrigation process removes 97.1 per gent of 
the sum of ammonias, 98 per cent of the albuminoid ammonia, and 
05 per cent of the organic matter.” 





EXHIBITION OF THE VIENNA FIRE-DEPARTMENT. — In honor of the 
English Fire Brigade officers now visiting Vienna, their colleagues in 
that city, our correspondent says, arranged recently a very inter- 
esting performance. An imaginary fire was signalled to the central 
station, and all the engines, ladders and men were almost immediately 
on their way to the great depot on the Hof, which was supposed to be 
on fire. All the windows were opened, and while the building was 
flooded with water, the distressed lodgers appeared at the windows 
calling for help. They were firemen. Some were in women’s night- 
dresses, with dolls in their arms to show how women are saved. Some 
jumped into outspread sailcloths, some slipped down long sack ar- 
rangements reaching from the highest stories to the ground. Then 
invalids were saved by firemen, who climbed up rope ladders and got 
into the burning rooms with masks to save them from the smoke. 
When everybody had been ‘‘saved’’ the Englishmen applauded 
heartily, and the officers shook hands with many of the firemen who 
had distinguished themselves. The English deputation afterwards 
climbed St. Stephen’s ‘Tower to see the system of watching for and 
signalling fires. The Englishmen are regarded as the guests of the 
Vienna Fire Brigade, and are made much of and taken to see all the 
sights of Vienna. — London LDatly News. 





GLA8s-COLORING IN GERMANY.—The beautiful coloring of certain 
varieties of glass now produced in Germany, and which is said to far 
excel some of the most noted French specimens, is an art practised, by 
the glass-blower at the furnace, by means of an apparatus consisting of 
a sheet-iron cylinder, twenty inches long and eight inches diameter, 
standing vertically, and having a similar cylinder rivetted across the 
top. AKuhlow’s German Trade Review says that in the lower cylinder 
is an opening into which an iron ladle can pass, and the horizontal 
cylinder is provided with doors at either end, the one nearest the 
operator being so arranged that the blow-pipes can be supported when 
the door is closed in a horizontal split running to its middle, the object 
to be treated being held inside. While the glass-blower is reheating 
his work for the last time in the furnace, an attendant takes the long- 
handled iron ladle, which has been heated red hot, shakes into it about 
a spoonful of a specially prepared chemical mixture, and places the 
bowl of the ladle quickly in the opening provided for it in the vertical 
cylinder. The mixture immediately gives off vapor, which rises to the 
horizontal cylinders, where, meanwhile, the blower has placed his work, 
supported by the blow-pipe and heated to an even red, turning it 
rapidly in the vapor. In a short time the object is covered witha 
changeable lustre, is removed from the pipe and tempered like other 
bh 2 an ordinary oven, then cut, engraved, painted, or gilded as 

esired. 





Vienna’s UnperGrounn Etectric Rattroap.—The Anglo-Aus- 
trian Bank and the firm of Siemen’s & Halske have submitted to the 
London Board of Trade a detailed plan for a Vienna underground rail- 
way. It is intended to be an electric narrow-gauge railway, with 
double rails, and should begin at the Danube Canal, pass under the 
Central City to where it touches the western suburbs, continue under 
the Maria Hilferstrasse to the western terminus, and thence to the out- 
skirt of the town to Schonbrun and Penzing. Between seventeen and 
eighteen minutes would be the time for getting from one end to the 
other. The railway would run directly under the pavement, without 
touching the foundations of the houses. A single carriage, to be 
started at short intervals, is meant to convey forty passengers in ordi- 
nary times, while in the morning and evening, and Sunday and féte 
days, two cars might be added. The Bank would begin to build the 
underground electric railway at seven points at once, and would com- 
plete it in a year from the day when the concession is granted. The 
Viennese, who have no means of communication in the central part of 
the city, wish this undertaking every success. — Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 
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N our issue for July 7, last, we published the text of the 

bill introduced by Mr. McKaig, of Maryland, providing 

measures for the procuring of designs for Government 
buildings in substitution for those stated in the Tarsney Bill, 
which Secretary Carlisle had found, in a measure, unsatis- 
factory. We made no comment on this bill at the time, partly 
because it reached us as we were going to press, and 
partly because the provisions of the bill were too good to be 
true, and it seemed useless to waste applause on a bill which 
was so likely to be modified out of recognition when it should 
be discussed in the House. ‘This apprehension, while it has 
not been wholly dissipated, has yet been modified by certain 
facts that we have since learned, and we feel now fairly satis- 
fied that the bill will become a law during the sitting of the 
present Congress, and that its provisions will not be materially 
moditied. ‘The discussion over the Buffalo Post-office building 


was of such a nature that it was a delicate matter for the | 


American Institute of Architects to devise a method of pro- 


cedure which was not likely to provoke antagonism, and yet it | 


was felt that the time was fully ripe, that Mr. Carlisle was 
really desirous that the methods of procuring designs for 
Government buildings should be reformed on some practicable 
basis, and that there really were administrative difficulties in 
the way of enforcing the Tarsney Bill. It finally seemed best 
that official action on the part of the American Institute of 
Architects should give place to associated individual action on 
the part of the profession at large. Accordingly, a meeting 
was held in New York, where the matter was discussed in all 
its aspects, and it was agreed that several members should 
attempt to draft a satisfactory bill. ‘This was done, and at a 
subsequent meeting it was found that the bill drawn by Mr. 
Post practically satisfied every one. Later, a representative 
body of architects, some thirty or more, including both mem- 
bers of the Institute as well as non-members, proceeded to 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Hunt, and there 
consulted with members of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, members of Congress and other officials, 
discussed and altered the proposed bill until it reached the 
form in which it was introduced by Mr. McKaig. It is a 
presage of a successful issue that the architects found every 
one they consulted with fully alive to the importance of the 
subject, earnest in the intention to do the best practicable 
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thing, and ready to believe that the men before them were 
competent advisers. It is still more auspicious that the modifi- 
cations which the politicians suggested were all in the direction 
of making the’ provisions of the bill more satisfactory from 
the professional standpoint, simplifying the method, and elim- 
inating further the few possibilities it contained by which it 
could be made a political machine for the distribution of pat- 
ronage. ‘Thanks to this sensible attitude on the part of the 
members of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
the bill is a stronger and more desirable one than that prepared by 
Mr. Post, which was held to satisfy all reasonable expectations. 
With the members of the important committee whom it most 
concerns fully in favor of it, with the support that it seems to 
be assured of from members onthe floor of the House, and 
with Mr. Carlisle, as we believe, ready to favor a good bill, we 
feel there will be no difficulty in displacing with it the less 
satisfactory bill which Assistant-Secretary Curtis prepared at 
Mr. Carlisle’s request. This done, we believe it will not be 
over-diflicult to overcome the opposition which any such bill 
would excite in the office of the Supervising Architect and from 
any contractors’ rings that may have an interest in securing 
the continuance of present methods. 


‘TT MONGST the best features of the bill is the provision 
Hi which debars from entering a competition for Govern- 
ment work any architect who has not practised for at 
least ten years as architect-in-chief, and can, in consequence, 
cite evidence of his constructive and administrative capac- 
ity; as to artistic capacity, the possession of that quality goes 
without saying, as it is not supposable that the appointive 
commission, in whom the bill vests the real initiative and 
responsibility, would ever think of inviting any architect to 
compete for Government work who was not acknowledged 
to have this qualification. This single provision, more than 
any other, will, if the bill become a law, do as much for the 
profession, and for the architecture of the country, as any that 
could be devised, since it will establish a means of making an 
open distinction between the real leaders of the profession and 
the rank and file, and will give to those who are in the ranks 
merely because of present youth and inexperience a reason 
for greater exertion, in the hope of attaining, finally, the 
distinction of having been entrusted with Government work — 
a distinction which, at present, few true architects crave. 
Another good feature is that while the bill preserves to the 
successful competitor all the rights and duties of the architect 
in private practice, at the established full rate of compensation, 
it does not waste public money by giving over-great compensa- 
tion to the unsuccessful competitors, and so tends to magnify 
the honor which success brings to the winner, and in a manner 
testifies to the willingness on the part of the profession to 
make sacrifices for the ultimate good of the progress of art in 
this country. In like way, the very modest per diem compen- 
sation provided for the members of the Commission makes 
certain that the men who will be found willing to undertake 
the delicate and time-consuming duties of the position will 
accept the trust, not for the sake of the money they can make 
out of it, but because of a generous interest in their art and in 
the economical and artistic execution of Government building. 
The economical feature of these two provisions, we believe, 
will have a real effect in facilitating the passage of the bill. 
Hi petitive plans for the New York City-hall. The plans 
are stored in a room in the Stewart Building, on Chambers 
Street, and a watchman has been employed to keep guard 
over them. <A question came up lately about the payment of 
the rent for the storage-room, and the wages of the watch- 
man, and Comptroller Fitch, on examining the subject, 
concluded that the law which repealed the statute allowin 
the use of the City-hall Park for the new City-hall “closed 
the incident,” as the diplomatists say, and that thenceforth 
no authority existed for hiring rooms in which to keep 
plans for carrying out schemes in contravention of the new 
law, or for paying watchmen to guard such plans, and that 
he was not warranted in approving bills incurred for such 
purposes subsequent to the enactment of the statute. Prob- 
ably this only means; that :the’ people ‘wao. have. furnished | 
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CURIOUS complication has arisen in regard to the com- 
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rooms and service will have to apply to the Legislature next 
winter for a special appropriation to pay them, but it is rather 
to be regretted that an oversight should have caused them all 
that trouble. 


N the course of the tariff discussion in the Senate, the much- 
I vexed question of imposing a duty on foreign pictures and 
statuary came up, and brought on an interesting discussion. 
Senator Vest, who has a mind of his own, and has always 
been the firm friend of cultivation and intelligence, assured 
the Senate that, as long as he remained in it, he should always 
vote to encourage everything that lifted and elevated the 
people. In his opinion, “A people who cannot admire art, 
who eschew it because it is unnecessary, will soon degenerate 
into fit subjects of despotism ;”’ and he thought that ‘‘ When 
a great painting comes to a free people, it speaks to them of- 
tentimes with a voice which oratory cannot rival. It teaches 
them a great moral lesson. It encourages them to heroic 
endeavor,” and so on. Mr. Vest’s experience of imported 
paintings appears to have been an unusually happy one, 
and the doctrine that the rejection of art prepares a com- 
munity for despotism certainly receives very little support 
from history; but Senator Vest and his associates are quite 
right in thinking that the United States, if it is to have any 
art, wants to have it good, and that the way to have it good 
is to give every possible opportunity for those who produce it 


to study the work of other people. 
we the artistic world owes a great deal of interesting 

artistic history, has been studying the unpublished 
journal of Vaudoyer, Member of the Council for Civil Build- 
ings, and of the Institute of France, during the First Empire, 
and has extracted some curious information in regard to 
Bonaparte’s connection with the fine-arts, particularly that of 
architecture. According to La Semaine des Constructeurs, 
which describes the manner in which this interesting manu- 
script came into the hands of M. Normand, it seems that 
Bonaparte at first showed all the indifference, or even hostility, 
to the fine-arts that might have been expected from a man 
born in a savage island, and trained in a military school. 
“ The sovereign,” Vaudoyer writes, ‘does not like architecture ; 
his ministers, in consequence, hold in aversion everything 
connected with architects; and, to flatter their prince, say so 
openly.” In a report of the minister of finance to the 
Emperor, dated 30 Pluviose, in the year XIII, which Vau- 
doyer quotes, it is written: “ The greatness of sovereigns lies 
not in the vast extent of their States, nor in the fortresses 
which tempt, rather than check, the efforts of the enemy, nor 
in the monuments, which the vanity of one generation raises, 
and the indifference of another generation allows to fall; it 
lies in the institutions which strengthen souls, preserve moral- 
ity and extend intelligence.” After the same spirit, Napoleon, 
in the decree of 22 Fructidor, year XII, which established 
grand prizes, to be given every ten years, by the hands of the 
Emperor himself, to ‘all those who had been useful and 
yreat,” expressly excluded architects, the decree, in specifying 
the kinds of work in which ‘greatness and usefulness ” could 
be shown, saying, in so many words, “ except in architecture.” 
A year or two Jater, however, a change come over the con- 
queror’s sentiments. On the 17 Brumaire, in the year XIV, 
a deputation from the Senate, which had been dispatched to 
congratulate the Emperor on his victories in Germany, had an 
interview with him at Lenz. Monge, who was the orator of 
the occasion, delivered a formal discourse, in which he said, 
“Sire, it will require many monuments to render credible the 
history of the prodigies that you accomplish.” 


CHARLES NORMAND, to whose quiet investigations 





HIS struck Napoleon as a new idea. Vain above all 
yl! things, he soon came to the conclusion that if monuments 
were going to add to his fame, it was desirable to have 
plenty of them. The very next year, Vaudoyer observes in 
his journal that “the Emperor has willed that his capital, 
now become the first capital of the universe, should accord in 
its aspect with its glorious destination. At one extremity of 
Paris, a bridge has just been finished, known as the Bridge of 
Austerlitz ; another has been commenced at the other end, which 
is to he cabled the Bridge of *Jeitas, fius ‘the Seine, loaded, 
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so to speak, with the trophies of our warriors, will attest 
to future races that, in this century of marvels, the hand 
which gained a victory, and overthrew a throne, at the same 
time raised a monument of public utility; and that the 
author of so many exploits made them serve only for the 
prosperity of the people whose glory he immortalized.” In 
condescending, however, to patronize the fine-arts for his own 
benefit, Bonaparte chose his own manner of showing his 
appreciation. During the Consulate, the municipality of 
Paris had voted to erect a monument, in the form of a tri- 
umphal portico, ‘ to transmit to posterity the gratitude of the 
city toward Bonaparte, the First Consul.’”’ Nothing more was 
done about the matter then, but, in 1806, the proposition was 
revived, but with the modification that the monument should 
consist of a column, to be placed in a square, which should 
thenceforth be called the ‘“‘ Place Napoleon-le-Grand.” A few 
months later, however, the vote was changed, and a triumphal 
arch was decided upon, instead of the column, and it was 
voted to erect it on the site of the Bastille. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, had other views. He was just laying out his great street 
from the Tuileries to the Champs-Elysces, and the intersection 
of this with three other streets formed a point which he 
thought it desirable to ornament. Accordingly, he directed 
that the arch should be built there, and informed the municipal 
authorities that he would furnish the plans himself. With 
this view, he summoned four architects, the Citizens Bellard, 
Percier, Demantord and Quatremeére, and gave them ten days 
within which to produce drawings and specifications for what 
is now the Arc de Etoile. In the matter of plans, above all 
things, **the more haste, the worse speed ;” and the comple- 
tion of the drawings was the signal for an interminable series 
of discussions and alterations. After the foundations were in, 
several commissions were appointed, to determine whether the 
arch should have columns, whether there should be one open- 
ing or three, and so on. New designs were made, by MM. 
Chalgrin and Raymond, and were submitted to a new commis- 
sion, which included Vaudoyer, Allevier, Peyre, Durand and 
Fontaine. While the discussion was going on over them, 
Napoleon arrived. Hearing that there was a difference of 
opinion as to whether there should be columns, he said he 
would not have any; in regard to the number of openings, he 
said he would have only one; and he directed that the work 
should proceed at once. Meanwhile, the Institute of France 
had been holding a competition for designs for the Temple of 
Glory, now converted into the Madeleine, and had selected the 
plan of Doumont. The Emperor interested himself in the 
matter, examined the designs, and ordered that Doumont’s 
plan should be abandoned, that he should be paid an indemnity 
of twelve thousand francs, and that Vignon’s design, which 
had been placed second, should be carried out instead. 


HE death of Sir Austin Henry Layard ought not to pass 
without notice from the lovers of architecture and arch- 
eology. It is many years since the publication of ‘ Nin- 

eveh and tts Remains,” or ‘ Layard’s Nineveh,” as it was 
ubiversally called, aroused a fever of excitement in the learned 
world, but its author has been remembered ever since, and will 
be remembered for a long time to come, not only as a very 
successtul explorer, but as one of the most enthusiastic and 
interesting writers who ever treated of archxological matters. 


é 


HE long discussion about the World’s Fair Medal has 
been ended by the adoption, by Secretary Carlisle, of a 
bicephalous design, Mr. St. Gaudens’s model, representing 

the landing of Columbus, having been accepted for one side, 
while the other side, for which he designed his celebrated 
nude figure, is to be occupied by a composition devised by Mr. 
Charles E. Barber, the designer for the Philadelphia Mint, 
representing a shield with inscriptions, surmounted by a globe, 
which has female figures for supporters, while flaming torches, 
“representing light, or intelligence,’ cast their lustre from 
either side upon the shield. In order to connect the composi- 
tion with that of Mr. St. Gaudens, on the other side, and give 
it, as it were, a Columbian flavor, a little caravel is seen under 
the shield, which partly covers it. ‘To the architect, this de 
scription conveys an idea of a frightful want of scale among 
the different portions of the design; but the designers of 
medals are apparently not subject to ordinary rules in this 
respect. 
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TOWERS AND TURRETS. — II. 


E have a number of bel- 
- fries in France which 
do not belong to the 
same class as those of the 
North, for example those at 
Auxerre, Beaune, Orléans 
and Evreux (Fig. 5); the 
last is the most elegant and 
finished. The belfry of Com- 
piegne serves, In a way, as a 
connecting link between the 
two types. At the beginning 
of this century, Nantes still 
possessed a belfry, the cele- 
brated Tour du Bouffay, the 
architecture of which was less 
curious than the lead crown- 
ing with genii sounding a 
trumpet. 

Sometimes the belfry is 
erected in connection with the 
town-hall, as at Arras, Douai, 
Saint - Quentin and Com- 
%J piegne, in which case the 

dimensions are considerable ; 

oftener it is joined to another 

communal structure, the great 
Halle, as, for example, at Bruges and Ypres; more frequently 
still, it is isolated or towers above a mass of buildings, and then, 
especially, does it become imposing and monumental. There are 
examples of belfries built over a street, or rising in the centre 
of a public square, with a broad vaulted passage in the ground- 
story. Certain cities utilized towers of defense forming city 
gates in the fortification walls; others, through properly exe- 
cuted papers, obtained from the clergy the right to use the 
church towers, and even those pertaining to monastic establish- 
ments (Saint-Sulvi of Albi, Beaulieu-sur-Dordogue), when they 
were built on the nave. 

Notwithstanding its relationship to the towers of defense 





Fig. 5. Belfry of Evreux. 
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Fig. 6. Turret of the Old Hétel de Ville, Bourges. 


and the bell-towers, the belfry has dispositions peculiar to 
itself, the most prominent features of which are the turrets — 
either corbelling or rising frém the ground —at the angles of 











1 From the French of Anthyme Saint-Paul and H. Nodet, in Planat’s Encyclo- 
pédie de |’ Architecture et de la Construction. Continued from No. 968, page 16. 


the square and the timber roofs. Stone crownings are more 
rare ; the crowning of the belfry of Brussels, which is exactly 
like a church spire, forms an exception. The battlements and 
other military equipments are merely ornamental, since the 
belfries, with their broad bays, could by no means withstand 
an attack. The belfry of Bruges is the king of structures of 
the kind, not only on account of its height (more than 107 
metres), but also because of its happy dispositions. At a 
certain elevation, four lofty turrets stand out completely from 
the maas, discreetly covering the oblique walls of a lofty octa- 
gonal story, with ample openings. 

The characteristics noted above pertain especially to the 
belfries of the Low Countries and northern France. In other 
regions they do not follow any system exactly: here, we find 
them almost bell-towers and there, towers of defense, which 
the crowning with its bell-chamber alone differentiates from a 
donjon. 

There are belfries dating back no farther than the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and some even belong to the 
present century; they reproduce quite accurately the disposi- 
tions of the modern bell-towers of classic style. 

Turrets. — As we said at the outset with reference to 
religious edifices, so for civil edifices the tower was an object 
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Fig. 7. Staircase of the Ch&teau de Haute-Goulaine (Loire-Inférieure). 


of luxury or necessity; in fact, from the thirteenth century 
we find staircases housed in little towers or turrets projecting 
on the court facades; and toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, these staircase turrets assumed great importance: they 
did not interfere with the disposition of the apartments and the 
staircases occupied the least possible space. ‘They were placed 
more or less in projection on the exterior, and more decorative 
enrichment was concentrated on them than on the rest of the 
facade: such are the celebrated staircases of the old hétel de 
ville at Bourges (Fig. 6), that of Blois, etc. It may be said 
that a vast number of castles and manors still preserve remark- 
able staircase towers, not only in France, but also in England 
and Germany ; nearly always the grand staircase terminated 
at the last square story; from this point a secondary flight, in 
a corbelling turret, led to the roof story and to a room with a 
fireplace situated above the grand staircase itself. This dispo- 
sition, of which we offer an example, taken haphazard, in Fig- 
ure 7, gave a very picturesque character to the facades. 
Sometimes the turret is surmounted by a small room or the 
apse of a chapel in the first story, and forms a porch on the 
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ground-floor: at the Hotel de la Trémoille (Fig. 8), at Paris, | in the interior of the dwelling there was the very appreciable 
now demolished, and at the Chateau de Nantouillet, this gen- | gain of half the space occupied by the staircase. We tind in 






eral disposition had been adopted with a great deal of art. France, notably at Villefranche-de-Rouergue, a number of old 
The term ‘“turret”’ is es- | houses in which this disposition is still preserved intact. 
J ii pecially applied to a small The turret was, there- 


fore, made to do good 
service in cases where 
the space was limited, 
and the architect was not 
obliged to take into ac- 
count highway  regula- 
tions, but merely the 


corbelling tower. It is a 
medizeval invention, and 
particularly Germanic and 
Anglo-Norman. It was em- 
ployed at first, from the end 
of the eleventh century, to 
adorn the donjons of castles 
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GA \) / iy and the gables of churches, laws of good construc- 
stay a R a and was doubtless in these tion ; from the fourteenth 

Mares Baie a fai cases a survival of the an- century, it contributed to 
Hi fh HZ Hl cient acroteria; the intro- the comfort of the dwell- 

= ae < if | duction of turrets became ing rooms by extending 
—_paliGeili MA, , J common in the churches the view while enabling 
al ! i iis along the Rhine, in the Eng- the inmates to watch the 


| ae lish donjons of the twelfth 
| iW Af century and in the churches 
WWI 7 of Poitou; in these last, it 
was constructed only at a 
certain height, and was 
supported by groups of col- 
umns which gradually led 
to corbelling. 

In the thirteenth century, 
turrets passed into the civil 
architecture of cities, 
palaces and castles; they 
came into more and more nearer to the ground and 
general use and_ survived Aq is so enlarged as to form 
Gothic architecture. In Fig. 11. From the Hétel Lamoignon, RKue an important addition to 
military monuments, they Pavée, Paris. the adjoining room; it is 
sometimes occupied the po- in several stories and 
sition of flanking towers, | rises to the top of the main roof, In Germany, Austria, and 
but more frequently they | the Low Countries the same desire to enlarge one’s horizon 
simply served as buttresses | induced every bourgeois to adorn his dwelling with a polygonal 
or as bases for watch-towers. | projection more or less open on the street ; this row of turrets, 

Not only did the turret | generally disengaged on only a half of their diameter, is not 
Pag. Proms nee de la Trémoille, —_ enclose a smal] staircase, an | one of the least curiosities of Innspruck. In France their use 

annex to the staircase of | was less general and they seem never to have been anything 
honor, but in the dwellings of the bourgeois it contained the | but an appendage of the dwellings of the nobility ; few are 
only staircase by which communication was established between | found in the South; but in Spain the mirador really plays the 
réle of the turret in Northern countries. 

The corbellings designed to support towers furnished an 
opportunity for technical or decorative combinations as in- 
genious as they were 
varied, even under Louis 
XIII (at the Bank in 
the Quartier du Marais, 
Paris; at the Capitole of 
Toulouse, etc.). 

Thus, the turret rests 
on a corbelling or cudlot, 
on an engaged column 
or on a buttress (Fig. 9), 
on projecting consoles 
(Figs. 10,11) or on an 
overhanging pendentive 
(Fig. 12). In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, corbellings formed 
of numerous  superim- 
posed mouldings were 


arrivals; often it proudly 
flanked both sides of the 
entrance; it was not until 
a very late date that it 
was abandoned. 

The turret was, more- 
over, the only means of 
obtaining side views; it 
appears, from early 
times, in the English 
manor, where, in the six- 
teenth century, it comes 
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: masonry. In order to 
Fig. 9. Froma Fourteenth-Century House, Fig. 10. From a House in the Rue facilitate the solution of Fig. 12. From the Hétel Pincé, Angers. 


Nuremberg. Saint-Bendit, Paris, 
the important question of 
the stories; it began on the facade at the height of a semi- | equilibrium, the front walls of the turrets were constructed 
revolution a little above the lintel of the entrance door; owing | of thin material and, if the culét was circular, the turret was 
to this contrivance, circulation in the street was unimpeded and | often on a polygonal plan, the angles of which served to 
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counterbalance the lightness of the ensemble; it is rare, how- 
ever, to see turrets disengaged on three-quarters of their cir- 
cumference: generally the ratio is not greater than something 
over a half. 

As a remarkable example of construction the turret of the 
Hotel Marisy at Troyes (Fig. 13) may be cited. Having 
become masters in the art of drawing, the architects of the 
seventeenth century often placed their turrets on pendentives ; 
the one still existing at the Bank of France has often been 
mentioned. 

We seem, to-day, to be appreciating anew the advantages of 
these retreats from which we can see without being seen and, 
in returning to the turret of our ancestors, to make it accept- 
able, we have adopted an English term ‘bow-window,” 
designating a simple glazed balcony, devoid of grace, but 
which may be considered as a step toward genuine and elegant 
turrets. ANTHYME SAINT-Paut anp H. Nopet. 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SAFETY IN 
; THEATRES.! — IV. 


FIRE-ALARMSB. 


VERY theatre must be 
a = fitted up with a com- 
i ng plete fire-alarm system. 
This should include tele- 
me phonic and telegraphic con- 
nection with the nearest fire- 
engine station, and also with 
the headquarters of the fire- 
department, so that in case 
of an out-break of fire, the 
firemen may be immediately 
notified. In large theatres 
it is desirable to have other 
means to indicate quickly 
the presence of flames. 
Thermostats, or heat-indi- 
cators, may be suitably 
placed and distributed 
throughout the house, which 
indicate in the manager’s 
office the presence of undue 
heat or fire at any point. 
The automatic-sprinkler sys- 
tem should always be fitted- 
up with a fire-alarm, which 
rings a gong on the stage or 
in the office, and another 
gong on the outside of the 
building, as soon as any 
sprinkler has been put in 
operation. There should be 
a fire-alarm telegraph, con- 
necting the manager’s office 
with the pump .or boiler- 
room, so that the engineer 
can be immediately notified, 
in case of fire, to look after 
the boilers and the fire- 
pump. In some recent Eu- 
ropean theatres all the doors 
Fig. 13. From the Hotel Marisy, Troyes (1531). leading to the stage, and the 
fire-doors in the proscepium- 
wall are fitted with a system of alarms, indicating in the office when 
any of the doors is not closed. Such alarms must, of course, be 
switched off during the rehearsals and performances, but at all other 
hours they indicate whether the stage is completely shut off from the 
rest of the building. 





QUESTIONS OF MANAGEMENT. 


There are many points in the management of a theatre which 
tend, directly or indirectly, to increase the safety of such buildings 
from the danger of fire, and which likewise affect the safety of the 
theatre-going public. To some of these I shall make brief refer- 
ence. 

Strict discipline and order should prevail on the stage. The 
theatre-staff should be called together regularly for fire-drills, and 
for instruction in the use of fire-extinguishing and life-saving appli- 
ances. Each emplové should be entrusted to perform a particular 
duty in case of a fire. 

There should be at all times a theatre-watchman, and at night, in 
particular, a special night-watchman. His duty should consist in 
making frequent trips, at regular intervals, to all parts of the build- 
ing, and it is advisable to have his faithfulness controlled, and his 
inspections recorded, by an electric watchman’s-clock. 
a LE 

1An Essay on Modern Theatre Planning, Construction, Equipment and Man- 


agement. By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E., Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works. 
Continued from No. 968, page 17. 


No open lights or open fires should be allowed in any room near 
the stage or on the latter. The rooms for the storage of theatrical 
costumes should, at night, be entered only with safety lanterns. 
The use of candles or oil-lamps in the dressing-rooms, the use of 
wax or parlor-matches, and likewise the smoking of cigars, cigar- 
ettes or pipes should be prohibited. Smoking on the stage, if re- 
quired in the scenes of a performance, should be restricted as much 
as possible. Candelabras with candles and oil-lamps, if used in the 
play, should be handled with extreme care. 

he practice of a sudden and unannounced darkening of the au- 
ditorium, during changes in stage-setting with raised curtain, is 
dangerous and may precipitate a panic. 

Special care should be observed, and strict regulations issued, 
rogers the use of fire-arms, the burning of fire-works, the use of 
colored and calcium lights, so frequently introduced in spectacular 
plays, the dancing with lighted torches, or even the representation 
of actual fire-scenes on the stage. The wads for rifle or pistol 
shots should be of calf’s hair or asbestos wool, and not of paper. 

Trained firemen should be in attendance on the stage during 
every performance. The firemen should be in charge of the 
appliances for the extinction of fires, and should satisfy them- 
selves by personal inspection shortly before each performance, that 
they are in good working-order and ready for instant use. The fire 
stand-pipes and valves should not be obstructed. There should be a 
penalty enforced for using fire-pails for other purposes. During 
performances the fire-pump should be constantly kept under the 
the steam pressure required to operate the same. 

The safety-appliances should be in charge of a special trusted 
inspector. He should, if practicable, have on the stage an office or 
watch-tower, from which, like the operator in a central-switch railroad- 
tower, he can operate the fireproof curtain, the stage-roof ventilators, 
the registers of the ventilators in the auditorium ceiling, the per- 
forated-pipe system forming a water-curtain at the proscenium- 
opening, and the fire-alarm apparatus. He should also have tele- 
phone communication with the theatre-manager’s office, with the 
engine or pump room and with the nearest fire-department station. 

The fireproof treatment and impregnation of light dresses and 
gauze costumes should be insisted upon, particularly for the ballet- 
dancers, and the treatment should be renewed after each washing. 

Besides the automatic-alarms on the stage, in the manager’s-room 
and in the engine-room, a theatre should be connected by telephone 
and by fire-telegraph with the nearest fire-station and with the head- 
quarters of the fire-department. 

The constant use of all safety-appliances should be insisted upon. 
At every performance, the fire-curtain should be lowered to insure 
its proper working in times of need. 

Likewise should all theatre-exits be thrown open and used 
nightly, so as to have the public become familiar with them. The 
oil-lamps in corridors and staircases should be lighted every night, 
and not extinguished until the entire audience has left the theatre. 
All exit-doors should be plainly marked in large and distinctly legi- 
ble letters. It is a good plan to mark all other doors, which do not 
lead to exits, either by the words ‘no exit,” or else to designate 
them so that they may be easily recognized, as, for instance, 
“toilet,” “ buffet,” “ cloak-room,” * office,” “ ladies’ retiring-room,” ete. 

The exits and staircases should be plainly shown on clearly 

rinted plans of the theatre, hung up in conspicuous places in the 
oyers or corridors. The theatre plans and the exits should be 
printed on every theatre programme, and in a way so as to be 
clearly legible. 

The number of persons admitted to a theatre should be strictly 
limited by law according to its seating-capacity, and it is better 
still to license each division of the auditorium for a fixed number 
of persons. 

o standing room should be permitted, nor should camp-stools be 
used in the aisles. The open courts ut the sides of the theatre 
should not be used for temporary storage of theatre trunks or 
stage scenery, but they, as well as all passages, should be kept clear 
from all encumbrances. 

The utmost cleanliness should be maintained throughout a theatre, 
not only in the auditorium, but also on the stage, in the dressing- 
rooms, the toilet-rooms and the places under the stage. The daily 
removal of all dirt, dry dust, sweepings, shavings, rubbish, oily rags, 
and other waste materials of all kinds must be performed with 
regularity. Pending removal, oily rags or cotton waste should be 
kept stored in metal boxes, closed by iron lids, and raised up from 
the floor on legs. 

The theatre-director and stage-manager should at all times re- 
member, that the safety of the audience is the chief consideration. 
To accomplish this, the strictest rules and regulations should be 
enforced, in order, first, to prevent the outbreak of a fire; second, 
to localize and confine a fire when it does break out; third, to pro- 
tect the audience against fire and panic; fourth, to secure safe 
egress in case of fire or panic to the audience and to the theatre 
employés and actors, and fifth, to extinguish a fire in its incipi- 
ency before it has a chance to spread and carry destruction. 

The law should require every theatre-manager to have in the 
office of the theatre a complaint-book, which should be accessible to 
the public and to the press. In this book every person observing 
some real defect should call attention to the same, so that the com- 
plaint may be brought to the notice of the authorities for investiga- 
tion and remedy. 
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No interior alterations, affecting either the plan, or the arrange- 
ment and construction should be made in any existing theatre with- 
out the approval of the building or fire departments. 


PERIODICAL INSPECTION. 


A few words, in conclusion, about theatre inspections. Eternal 
vigilance forms the only assurance of continued safety in a theatre. 
There should be, to begin with, examinations and visits to all parts 
of the building after each evening and matinee performance. Then 
there should be general and frequent examinations, either by the 
architect who designed the structure, and who is more than any one 
else familiar with all its features, or by a specially appointed com- 
mittee of experts. Such a committee would be suitably composed 
of the following members, viz.: the manager, an architect, a builder, 
an underwriter, or a member of the fire-department, an hydraulic- 
engineer and an expert electrical-engineer. 

A periodical inspection in detail of all gas and water fittings, fre- 
quent tests of the gas-pipes. of the fire-pump, of the automatic- 
spriokler system, and of all other fire-appliances, of the electric- 
lighting system, of the fire-telegraph and fire-alarm systems, and of 
the various other electric equipments, of the fireproof curtain, the 
stage-roof ventilators and the lightning-rod protection, there are all 
necessary to prevent a failure in the working of any of the safe- 
guards in an emergency. 

There should be, moreover, occasional official inspections by the 
authorities, the fire or the building department, preferably without 
& previous announcement. iepeated inspections of new theatre 
buildings are necessary to prevent any transgressions of the theatre- 
fire-law by the theatre-manager, or the engineer in charge of the 
theatre, after the same has passed inspection and received the ap- 
proval of the authorities. It also sometimes happens, that after the 
theatre license has once been obtained, internal changes in arrange- 
ment or equipment are made, which would be contrary to the rules, 
and which would have a tendency to reduce the safety of the build- 
ing. Wm. PavL GERHARD. 
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IN THE GENESEE VALLEY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


homestead, now owned and occupied by Mr. Howard Smith. 


tad 


A Brighton there is only one important house, the Culver 


It was originally a tavern, the first beyond the bistoric “ Eagle 
tavern at Rochester, on the direct road from Niagara Falls to 
Albany. 

This fact accounts for some peculiarities of its arrangement and 
construction, the second story of the main part being principally 
given over to one large room —the old ball-room, which extends 
the entire length of the front of the house, with nine windows, fac- 
ing in three directions, and two fireplaces, one on each side of the 
entrance. The ceiling is high and domed, and the floor sets clear 
of the joists so as to make it springy for the dancers and to facili- 
tate the execution of “ pigeon-wings,” which were a principal feat- 
ure of many of the old-time dances. 

Geneva, being an old town and well to the eastward, contains 
many interesting Colonial buildings. The oldest is the Tillman 
block on Exchange Street, and architecturally considered, it is per- 
haps the best, following as it does the common New England type 
of the period in which it was built. Of quite a different character 
are the houses which line Main Street, the ‘“ Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main ”’ of the aristocratic little town. Here the Colonial style has 
undergone important modifications, in order better to mect unusual 
requirements. The street skirts the summit of a high bluff over- 
looking Seneca Lake, and from it the view is magnificent ; and the 
houses are accordingly provided with ample verandas, not only in the 
first story but in the second also. It is interesting to compare the 
various solutions of the difficult in design, involved in such an ar- 
rangement. The most popular seems to have been some modifica- 
tion of the Classic portico with the second story balcony let in 
between the great columns, but in a few cases, two superimpored 
orders bave been employed. The Folger house, built about 1825,— 
a front elevation of which is shown herewith,— is the best example 
of this class. By making the second-story piazza three spaces wide, 
above five spaces in the first, a fine pyramidal effect is obtained, not 
readily apparent from the drawing. 

The Hobart College buildings are on Main Street at the summit 
of the hill. ‘The first one was built in 1821 and the second, identi- 
cal in appearance, in 1837. Though aside from the subject of Colo- 
nial architecture, I cannot refrain from an admiring mention of the 
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beautiful English Gothic church built by Upjohn during our best 
Gothic period, and worthy to rank in the same high class as Grace 
and Trinity of New York. 

Batavia, though half as many miles to the west of the Genesee 
as Geneva is to the east of it, was settled at about the same time. 
In 1800 the village was surveyed for a town, and in 1802 it was 
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Block of Houses, Geneva, N. Y. 


made the seat of government of the county, through the efforts of 
one Joseph Ellicott, a surveyor and agent of the Holland Land 
Company, and the principal pioneer of the region immediately west 
of the Genesee River. The old land-office and the first court-house 
and jail are still standing. The former is unoccupied and ruinous, 
but is soon to be put in good condition and converted into a sort of 
historical museum. The latter, Ellicott Hall, has suffered many 
alterations, having been used in turn as a court-house, land-office, a 
fire-insurance office, a roller-skating rink and a storehouse for sec- 
ond-hand furniture, which it remains. It was built in 1802 and was 
paid for in land, the builder receiving one acre for every day’s 
labor. Immediately beside it, formerly stood a house to which 
Gen. Winfield Scott was taken, to recover from wounds received in 
the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane, in the war of 1812; 
near by was a tavern, Keye’s stand, which served as officers’ head- 
quarters throughout the same war. 

The early history of the region round about Batavia is mainly 
the history of the Holland Purchase. The land bought from the 
Indians by Messrs. Phelps and Gorham, through their failure to 
carry out their part of the agreement, reverted to its original 
holder, the State of Massachusetts. The part lying west of the 
Genesee river was then bought by Robert Morris, who sold it in 
1792-8 to an association of Dutch and American capitalists, called 
the Holland Land Company, he still retaining a part, under the 
title of the Morris Reserve. In 1797, the Company employed 
Joseph Ellicott to survey their purchase and to open offices for the 
sale of the land to settlers, who shortly came flocking from the east 
and south. As before stated, and as the name implies, the Holland 
Company was composed largely of Dutchmen, and there are one or 
two amusing incidents recorded in the history of the Purchase, 





One of the Hobart College Buildings, Geneva, N. Y. 


which are as delightfully characteristic of the race as those nar- 
rated in Dietrich Knickerbocker’s immortal history. Here is one 
of them: In the first apportioning of the land, for some reason not 
readily apparent, four members of the Willink family were given 
their choice of 300,000 acres in any part of the Purchase. ‘They 
thereupon located it in a square found in the south-east corner, 
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which was absolutely the most undesirable portion of all, from an 
agricultural point-of-view, for no other reason than that it was 
nearest to Philadelphia ! 

The pioneer history of the Purchase is barren of romantic inter- 
est — of “ hair-breadth scapes, and stirring accidents by flood and 





Ellicott Hall, Batavia, N. Y. 


field;”’ but there is at least one story, which, though lacking in 
blood-stirring and hair-raising elements, yet strangely affects the 
imagination and lingers long in the memory, like some minor air. It 
.is still told to children around many firesides and is called the 
“Story of the Lost Boy.” 
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The Cary House, Batavia, N. Y. 


In 1806, one David Tolles, a farmer living near Batavia, sent his 
son to watch that no cattle strayed into a newly-planted field, there 
being no roadside fences in those days. The lad discharged his 
duty faithfully: when the animals appeared, he followed them 
out into the woods, but he never came out again. The whole coun- 
tryside was aroused and search parties organized, but the mystery 
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House at Canandaigua, N. Y. 


of his disappearance was never solved. On the second day of the 
search some one discovered his tracks; on the third, they found 
where he had slept, and the bundle of fagots which had formed his 
pillow ; on the fourth day, they came upon a little brook where he 
had washed some roots,— the water was yet riley with his pres- 


ence,— but he had fled at their approach and further search proved 
unavailing. 

It is a sad little story, but the sequel is sadder still: From that 
time until the day of his death, the father of the Lost Boy became 
a wanderer in the vain search for his son. If a rumor reached him 
of a wild boy having been seen in Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or in 
places even more remote, he would set out on foot, only to be dis- 
appointed at his journey’s end, or sent upon some equally fruitless 
quest. Against the plain and commonplace background of the 
times, the figure of this sad, mad, remorseful father looms large and 





Le Roy House (rear), Le Roy, N.Y. 


black. One cannot but picture him a very Lear of the wilderness, 
poor and alone, penetrating on foot the hungry fastnesses of re- 
gions little known, in search of the Lost Boy, who, if alive at all, 
was a boy no longer. : 

The village of Le Roy contains, at least, one house of more than 
common interest. This is the Le Roy mansion, at one time the resi- 
dence of the family for which the place was named. It was built 
sometime previous to 1812, and was originally a land-office of the 
Holland Company, of which Herman Le Roy was an agent. In 
1821 it was remodelled and enlarged, and occupied by his three 
sons and a daughter, Catherine Bayard Le Roy; and here, in 
1828, came the great Daniel Webster, courting her. They were 
married the following year, she being his second wife. Shortly 
after the wedding a grand reception was held at the old house. 
Webster seems to have been fond of the place and often visited it 
with his wife in after years. CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 


SAFE LOADS FOR H-SHAPED CAST-IRON COLUMNS, 


LTHOUGH steel is being more largely used every season for the 
H upright supports in buildings, it will probably never entirely 

supplant the cast-iron post, and, in fact, it is still a disputed 
question whether a steel post is better than one of cast-iron, for 
buildings of moderate height. 

For skeleton construction, when the height of the building exceeds 
twice its width, it seems unquestionable that the riveted steel 
column, “ breaking joint”’ in alternate stories, and with riveted con- 
nections with the beams and girders, is much the best; but for the 
larger proportion of the buildings in which iron posts are used, cast- 
iron possesses advantages which the writer believes are not exceeded 
by the riveted steel post. 

The most important of these advantages are : —low cost, quickness 
of production, and ease in making connections. 

The principal disadvantage as found in practice, is the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of making rigid connections with the beams and 
girders. In buildings of not more than five or six stories, however, 
this is not of great importance. 

Cast-iron is, of course, subject to flaws and the columns are liable 
to be cast of uneven thickness of metal, but by careful inspection, 
these defects can be discovered, and any columns containing them 
rejected. 

For unprotected columns, cast-iron is unquestionably better than 
steel, as has been quite conclusively demonstrated by the experiments 
of Prof. Bauschinger, of Munich. Cast-iron, three-quarters of an inch 
or more in thickness, is also practically uninjured by rust, while it is 
claimed that wrought iron or steel may be almost destroyed by it. 

Although cast-iron columns may be made in a great variety of 
shapes, the hollow cylindrical and rectangular columns have thus 
far been the principal shapes used, and for interior unprotected 
columns the cylindrical column probably meets the usual requirements 
better than any others. Every year, however, the requirements of 
building regulations are being made more strict, so that at the pres- 
ent time, it is required in most of our large cities, that all vertical] 
supports in buildings over five stories in height shall be protected by 
fireproof material, and for such buildings, the writer would call at- 
tention to the H-shaped column, as offering the following advantages. 

1. Being entirely open, with both the interior and exterior surfaces 
exposed, any inequalities in thickness can be readily discovered, and 
the thickness itself easily measured, thus obviating any necessity for 
boring, and rendering the inspection of the columns much less 
tedious. 
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2. The entire surface of the column can be protected by paint. 
8. When built in brick walls, the masonry fills all voids, so that 
no open space is left, and if the column is 
placed as shown in Figure 1, only the edge of 
the column comes near the face of the wall. 

4. Lugs and brackets can be cast on such 
columns better than on circular columns, es- 
pecially for wide and heavy girders. 

5. The end connection of the columns do 
not require projecting rings, or flanges, which 
are often objectionable in circular columns. 

The cost of columns of this shape should not exceed that of circular 
columns of the same strength. 

As to the strength of such columns, the only experimental data 
which we have on the subject is that obtained from the experiments 
of Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, which give them about the same strength 
as cylindrical columns of the same diameter, when the length does not 
exceed thirty diameters und the thickness is not less than three- 
quarters of an inch. When surrounded by masonry they would 

robably be stronger than the cylindrical column. 

The following ‘table has been calculated with the same stress per 
square inch of metal, as allowed for cylindrical columns, of a diam- 
eter equal to the least dimension of the H-shaped column, using a 
factor-of-safety of six. 
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It is believed that the table will prove useful to architects who 
may wish to use this shape for their columns. 

The columns mav be fireproofed in the 
same way as the Z-bar columns, which 
it much resembles. The space occupied 
by the column slightly exceeds that of 
both the cylindrical and Z-bar column, 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


but not enough to be of any serious consequence. Figures 2 and 3 
show details of end connections and brackets, and of base-plate. 


The beams running at right angles to the web should be tied 
together by wrought-iron straps passing through holes in the web of 
the column. F. E. Kipper. 


Md without throwing any very satisfactory light on that part of 
the question. Antiquaries have, in fact, endeavored tu find positive 
evidence where none was to be obtained, for the case itself is not, 
like that of a particular invention or discovery, referable to some 
precise period or nation. On the contrary, from the very earliest 
ages it had been the practice to mark some particular spot, the 
scene of some important event, by what might serve as a durable 
monument of it; nor would anything more naturally suggest itself 
for such purpose than fixing in an upright position a stone of un- 
usual dimensions. The Bible makes mention of this practice, and it 
prevailed not only in the East and in the early.ages of the world, 
but has prevailed among nearly all nations either in a savage state 
or in an early stage of civilization. Among the Egyptians, there- 
fore, the practice was not otherwise very remarkable than on 
account of their continuing it, and bringing such simple primeval 
monuments to great perfection, making them of stupendous dimen- 
sions, working them in the most elaborate manner, and adorning 
them with hieroglyphics, though not indeed invariably, for there are 
instances of Egyptian obelisks which are not so sculptured ; among 
others, that in front of St. Peter’s, at Rome, and the one before the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Small obelisks were sometimes of sandstone or granite, but the 
larger Egyptian obelisks are all of the red granite of Syene, and it 
is certainly astonishing how such enormous masses of that material 
could be quarried out and afterwards removed and placed in their 
poaeee We may conjecture that the Egyptians detached the 
arge masses of rock for their obelisks somewhat in the same way 
that was adopted by the natives of India on the occasion of raising 
the great granite obelisk at Seringapatam, in the year 1805. In this 
instance a per about two inches wide and deep was chiselled out 
by the workmen in the line where it was required to separate the 
stone, which being done, a fire was kindled upon it from end to end 
and kept up until the stone was sufficiently heated, when the 
embers were blown off, and cold water poured into the groove, 
whereby a clear fracture in the stone was made without further 
labor. Indeed, the mode in which the Egyptians worked their 
quarries is clear enough at the present day from an inspection of 
the excavations. Among the Egyptians, when the block had been 
thus hewn out of the quarry, it was conveyed away by a raft on a 
canal brought up to the very edge of the rock, either at the time of 
the inundation, when the water would rise to a suflicient level, or by 
lowering the block down an inclined plane or platform to the raft, 
or by digging a canal from the river to the site of the block and 
bringing a boat under the obelisk, in the manner described by 
Pliny. The granite block was afterwards polished, and probably 
raised in the same way as the Seringapatam obelisk, by means of 
banks of earth. 

For raising the obelisk before St. Peter’s (supposed to be that 
brought from Heliopolis by Caligula) no fewer than five hundred 
different projects were submitted by architects and engineers to the 
ope, Sixtus V, and Domenico Fontana was thought to have accom- 
plished little short of a miracle in rearing it by means of very com- 
plex machinery and several hundreds of workmen and horses. The 

rocess by which the Lateran obelisk was originally erected at 
ome: seems to have been equally complicated and laborious. How 
the Egyptians raised such masses of granite is not known, but prob- 
ably by a much simpler mode, whether similar or not to that 
practised in elevating upon its pedestal the one at Seringapatam. 
According to Colonel Wilks’s account of the operations, this obelisk, 
a single stone about sixty feet long and six square at its base, was 
placed horizontally upon a mound or platform of earth, secured by 
strong walls and level with the top of the pedestal, the base of the 
obelisk being placed just on the ledge of the pedestal. The shaft 
having been laid on planks or timber poles, these served as fulcra, 
by means of which the smaller end or top was gradually raised ; 
wedges were put under it and earth rammed in, which was repeated 
until the platform became an inclined plane as steep as it could with 
safety be carried up. The shaft being got thus far out of its hori- 
zontal position towards a perpendicular one, ropes were then applied, 
worked from a strong timber scaffold nearly as high as the obelisk 
itself and enclosing the other three sides of the pedestal, other ropes 
being also employed in a contrary direction in order to check its 
coming down on the pedestal with too sudden a shock. 

By the Egyptians themselves, obelisks do not appear to have been 
raised as isolated monuments or single objects, but as the accom- 
paniments to temples and palaces, where they were placed in pairs, 
that is, one on each side of a large entrance, or propylea, and it may 
therefore be inferred that some particular signification was attached 
to them. They were also sometimes placed in the interior courts of 
temples. With respect to their proportions, the shafts of obelisks 
were usually about ten diameters in height, and one-fourth narrower 
at top than at their base. The pyramidion, or apex, was made much 
more pointed in some obelisks than in others. One singularity is 
that few Egyptian obelisks are perfectly square, two of their sides 


EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 


UCH learning and research have been expended by Zoega and 
others in endeavoring to ascertain the origin of obelisks, yet 
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being generally somewhat broader than the other two, which may 
be accounted for by what has just been said, namely, that they were 
placed against buildings, and not intended to be isolated objects 
viewed from every direction. The face of an obelisk is sometimes 
slightly convex, instead of being quite plain, as is the case with one 
side of the Lateran obelisk. 

The number of obelisks in Egypt must have been at one time very 
considerable, vet we are not, therefore, to suppose that the erection 
_ of them was a frequent circumstance, since, once formed, they were 
almost imperishable, and would, therefore, greatly increase in the 
course of ages. Many that are still remaining are no longer stand- 
ing, and in some cases several have been found on the same spot, 
some still standing, others lying on the ground. When the Romans 
became masters of Egypt they removed many of these monuments to 
their own capital, among others that of the Lateran, which is the 
largest now known, its shaft being 105 feet (although it has been 
reduced, a portion at the lower part, having been cut off in conse- 
quence of being fractured), and two of its sides 9 feet 84 inches, the 
other two, 9 feet. This obelisk was first conveyed from Heliopolis 
to Alexandria by Constantine, and by that emperor’s son, Constan- 
tius, brought from the latter city to Rome, where it was erected in 
the Circus Maximus. The shaft of the Lateran obelisk weighs 
about 445 tons in round numbers. Augustus also had previously 
brought two from Heliopolis. That which was originally placed in 
the Vatican Circus by Caligula, and now stands in the piazza of 
St. Peter’s, is next in size to that of the Lateran, though supposed 
to have been somewhat abridged of its original dimensions. The 
entire height, including the pedestal and the ornament at top, is 
about 132 feet; the shaft itself is 83 feet, and 8 feet 10 inches square 
at its base and 5 feet 11 inches at the other end. In the At-Meidan 
at Constantinople, there is an obelisk about 50 feet high, said to 
have been erected by the Emperor Theodosius. 

During the calamities that befel Rome under its barbarian in- 
vaders after the downfall of the empire, the obelisks were damaged 
and overthrown, but they have been gradually restored under 
various pontiffs. — 7'he Architect. 





WO valuable additions have recently been made to the litera- 
ture of the Greek vases, and although published in such dis- 
tant cities as London and Boston, the two works are especially 

adapted to supplement one another. The smaller book is a cata- 
logue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman vases in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston,! which addresses itself primarily to those who 
make a special study of Greek ceramics, affording exact details as 
to what the Museum actually contains, and not only enumerating 
but describing, and, in most cases illustrating by an outline shape, 
all the principal vases in the collection. For the benefit, however, 
of those who are interested in the subject without really knowing 
much about it, the author has epitomized within the compass of 
forty-six pages, the substance of the world’s knowledge regarding 
these wonderful remains of Greek art, presenting the facts in so at- 
tractive and concise a form, that for the general student there is 
little left to be desired. 

The second work before us? is far more ambitious in detail, 
though much more restricted in its scope. It is a handsome folio, 
illustrating very thoroughly the choice examples of Greek vase- 
painting, considered simply as pictures, with a perhaps unneces- 
sarily exhaustive notice of the different artists whose names have 
been identified with these creations. It is to be regretted that in 
the latter volume, so little account is taken of contours and of 
decoration as such, and it might also be wished that the pictures 
could have been reproduced in something approaching the original 
blacks and reds, but even carried out as it is in the crude black 
and white, the volume places before the student very admirably, the 
typical examples of a species of decoration which was one of the 
most remarkable that the world has ever seen. 

It is doubtful if any one of the many expressions of the so-called 
allied arts can be studied by the architect with as much immediate 
and practical and professional advantage, or with as marked results 
in cultivation of taste, as is afforded by careful study of the Greek 
vases. ‘The architect in the practice of his profession haa primarily 
to deal with subtileties of line and harmony of ensemble, while such 
decoration as comes strictly within the line of architecture is gov- 
erned by almost exactly the rules which apply to the decoration of 
a vase. Especially is this true of decoration which is applied to 
moulded or irregular surfaces, in which the lines of color suggest, 
and at times emphasize, the contour and form, while strictly subor- 
dinated to a sense of unity and harmony which should instinctively 
repel a false note in shape or tone, not as a result so much of reas- 
oning as of artistic intuition. It was precisely this subtile intuition 


1 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Vases:’’ By Edward Robinson, Curator of Classical Antiquities. Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., Boston and New York. 

2‘* Greek Vase Painting.’’ A selection of forty-three full-page pictures with 
explanatory text. By J. E. Harrison and D. 8. MacColl, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. For sale by the Century Co., New York. 


in the choice of decorative detail from which sprang the most potent 
artistic feeling of Greek art, whether displayed on the broad field 
of a Parthenon frieze, or concentrated upon the concavity of a bit 
of pottery, and while the care bestowed upon the elaboration of the 
frieze is the result of far more study and refinement, the seemingly 
rude ceramics show exactly the same spirit and often display it in a 
freer and perhaps more readily appreciable manner, admitting one 
almost, as it were, to the processes by which the artist was able to 
choose the exact species of decoration which appealed to him as 
preéminently adapted to the form under his band. It is to be won- 
dered that these Greek remains have been so comparatively little 
studied by architectural students, but the inaccessibility of the ob- 
jects themselves and their comparative uninterestingness at first 
glance coupled with the manifest crudity of technical qualities, 
doubtless deter the young men whom every year we send to Europe 
for study from spending a great deal of time over such bits of pot- 
tery. It surely is not the intrinsic beauty of the drawing upon the 
vases which appeals to one, but the charm is rather in that they 
teach a keen, subtile appreciation of decorative values, a nice feeling 
for delicacies of form, and, above all, the beauty of pure line and 
graceful balance, coupled with a recognition of the value of innate 
dignity, distinguished from mere size, as an essential element in an 
artistic design whether actually large or small. This it is that 
makes one who has begun the study of the Greek vases, so enthu- 
siastic in regard to their educational and esthetic influences. It is 
the truth to harmony manifest in all of the best of the Greek vases, 
both in decoration and in shape, that amply atones for the incom- 
plete and often almost childish drawing, and that stamps even the 
smallest of these productions, with a portion of the same spirit that 
led to the glorious successes of the Parthenon and the Niké 
Apteros. 

The fact that the first knowledge which Europeans obtained of 
these pottery fragments was derived from vases found in the tombs 
of Etruria, led to a misconception of their true antecedents, and for 
many years the term Etruscan was applied almost exclusively to 
them. Decorated pottery has always existed and probably always 
will, but the choice examples of Greek vases date almost entirely 
from a period beginning in the early part of the fifth century, B. c., 
and extending until avout the middle of the third century, B. c. 
The art lasted nearly half a century longer in the Greek colonies 
of Italy, with certain modifications which are easily distinguishable 
and which consist mainly in an overloading of decoration, and a 
carelessness in that sense of fitness which is so marked a character- 
istic of the purely Greek vases. The best period was coincident 
with the building of the Parthenon, 430-440 B. c., consequently the 
Greek vases which are most highly prized come to us as, in a way, 
signed documents, attesting not only the occupations and personal 
characteristics of the Greeks, but typifying, as well, the art im- 
pulses of the highest period of development which that richly 
endowed people attained. ‘The Athenians were first among the 
Greeks to recognize the true value of these great documents in 
miniature. By the end of the sixth century, B. c., Athens led the 
world in the manufacture of artistic pottery, and for nearly two 
centuries controlled the market, practically setting the styles, and 
sending annually ship-loads of pottery to all civilized countries. 

The earlier vases are distinguished by figures and decorations, 
dees with black enamel paint, upon a dull red ground. The 
ater and finer vases are nearly all painted with a black back- 
ground, leaving the figures standing out in red. There are a num- 
ber of curious reminders in these vases of the archaism from 
which, notwithstanding all their development in sculpture, the 
Greeks never succeeded in entirely freeing themselves. Thus, the 
flesh of the women was always painted white, while that of the 
men was left black. A diagulat convention, which was practised 
through all the stages of the black-figured style, was that ot making 
the eyes of all female figures, whether women or animals, almond 
shape, and those of male figures perfectly round. ‘The eye was 
drawn in full front, even though the face was in profile. It was 
not until about 460 B. c., when the change from black to red 
figures took place, a little before the Persian invasion, that the 
drawing began to lose its stiff and awkward character and to be 
treated in detaif as drawing, independent in a measure of its value 
as a portion of vase decoration. But in proportion as the technical 
qualities of the vase-painting improved, the style and the essential 
characteristics of the work began to decline, the ceramic arts ap- 
proaching decadence some time before the sister arts of sculpture 
and architecture began to show traces of deterioration. The hand- 
made vases disappeared almost entirely in the early part of the 
third century, B. C., giving way to shapes which were cast in 
moulds or stamped by crude machinery, the artistic sentiment 
almost entirely disappearing. 

The Boston Museum is specially fortunate in possessing an exam- 
ple of the work of one of the best of the Greek vase-painters, Euphro- 
nios, a Kylix decorated inside and out, which was found near Viterbo 
in 1830, and loaned to the Museum in 1892. With Mr. Robinson’s 
catalogue, and Messrs. Harrison & MacColl’s illustrations, the 
student in this country has an opportunity to obtain a very com- 
plete knowledge of this important subject. It is, however, to be 
regretted, that neither volume considers the exquisite foliage and 
conventional decorations which are so pronounced on Greek vases, 
and which so well repay study. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send alsv plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


THE HOOPER FOUNTAIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE MARTIN 
HUSS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. } 


Wuen John Hooper died at his home in Brooklyn, in 1889, aged 
seventy-three years, he had accumulated a fortune, was a large 
owner of New York and Brooklyn real estate, and from his fortune 
had been a liberal and regular contributor to the support of charitable 
institutions. On probation, his will was found to contain, amonyst 
numerous and varied public bequests, one for $5,000 to be spent in 
erecting a drinking-fountain, which was to be presented to the City 
of New York. ‘The selection of a site was a matter of considerable 
discussion ; the place finally decided upon being the junction of One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, St. Nicholas and Edgecombe Av- 
enues and the northern end of the Speedway, which has seemed to 
be a wise one. In the settlement of the estate the original bequest 
of $5,000 was reduced by the inheritance tax and in order that the 
designs of the architect might be carried out without modification, 
the Washington Heights Association agreed to lay the foundation 
for the fountain free of expense to the trustees. The latter, Messrs. 
B. Frank Hooper, son of Mr. Hooper, and William Milne, of the 
People’s Bank, on Canal Street, accepted this offer. Work has been 
begun on this foundation. ‘The design as accepted, and as it will be exe- 
cuted, shows a horse drinking-fountain or basin of circular form, nine 
feet six inches in diameter and about one foot three inches in depth, cut 
from a solid block of pink Italian granite. It is thought this is one 
of the largest dringing-basins in the country made from a single 
piece of stone. ‘lhe south side of this basin is engaged by the base 
of the column on the opposite side of which, nearly on the line of the 
southern sidewalk of Qne Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, facing 
down St. Nicholas Avenue, is the drinking-plave for the people and 
at the base of this, on either side, are places for dogs. ‘he large 
basin is supplied with water through a cast-bronze lion’s head, while 
small replicas of this head furnish the dogs’ basins. <An artistic 
arched bronze pipe throws a grateful stream of water into the 
people’s basin. Six upright granite posts protect the sides of 
the people’s fountain from horses, carriages or wheel-hubs. ‘The 
four basins are grouped around a column twenty-one and one-half 
inches in diameter, crowned with a richly-carved Ionic cap, which 
rises fifteen feet above the upper rim of the basin. On top of the 
column cap and rising from a gracefully-moulded base in bronze is 
a spherical plate-glass and bronze lantern, which terminates in 
a bronze ornamental weather-vane about twenty-eight feet from the 
ground. ‘The column, like the remainder of the fountain, is of 
Italian pink granite and bears the inscription: “ Presented to the 
City of New York by John Hooper. Erected 1894.” ‘The contract 
for building the fountain was given to the New England Monument 
Company, of New York City, who have carried forward the work 
with celerity and skill. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO POLYCLINIC, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MR. A. 
PAGE BROWN, ARCHITKCT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
& 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE GENESEE VALLEY: MANTELS 


IN THE CULVER HOMESTEAD, BRIGHTON, N. Y. MEASURED 
AND DRAWN BY MR. C. F. BRAGDON, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, 


N. Y. 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. ] 
See article elsewhere in this issue. 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE GENESEE VALLEY: DETAILS 


OF THE TILLMAN HOUSE, GENEVA, N. Y. MEASURED AND 
DRAWN BY MR. C. F. BRAGDON, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


{Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
Srx article elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSE FOR E. SOHMAN, ES8Q., BENSONHURST, N. Y. 
PARFITT BROS., ARCHITECT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MESSRS. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


CENTRAL FIRE-8TATION, SOMERVILLE, MASS. MR. A. H. GOULD, 
ARCHITECT, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Tue building is practically of two sections, the main part, which 
is to be three stories high, is to project some ten feet in front of the 
side portion, which is to be two stories high. The entire frontage is 
about eighty-eight feet. The depth of the main portion is seventy- 
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five feet and the depth of the side portion is sixty-seven feet. Se- 
lected hard brick is to be the material for construction, with pink 
granite trimmings and galvanized-iron cornices. ‘The base of the 
tower is also to be of granite. The roof is to be slated. ‘The main 
apparatus-room is to be 46’ x 40’, and is to provide space for three 
pieces of apparatus; there will, consequently, be three entrances. 
There is ample stable-room at the rear of this room, and between the 
two are stalls for eight horses. The apparatus-room in the annex 
will give space for two additional pieces of apparatus and there will 
be two stalls at the rear. The second story of the main building 
will contain a recreation-room, 25’ x 35’ in size, five good-sized bed- 
rooms, a large toilet and wash room for general use, and lockers con- 
veniently arranged for the use of the men. ‘The rear portion of this 
floor will be devoted to a large hay and grain loft, with chutes and 
an elevator running below. ‘There will be also five sliding-poles from 
this floor to the main floor, and a flight of stairs in about the centre 
of the building. In the annex will be the rooms for the chief of the 
department, which will consist of a general office, and opening out of 
this a private office. The latter will have a fireplace and mantel, 
and sliding doors will separate the two rooms. There will also be a 
bath-rvom in connection with the chief's apartments. Back of these 
rooms will be a bath-room for the use of the men, two bedrooms, and 
in the rear alarge workshop. ‘The third floor of the main building 
will be devoted to the electrical department of the fire-alarm system. 
The central portion of this floor will be used for a large battery-room, 
34° x 38’, and in the front room will be ample space for the instru- 
ments. ‘lhe rear room will be a wash-room, to be used in connection 
with the battery-room. ‘The basement is to be concreted, and will 
contain the heating-apparatus, coal, etc., and will provide room for 
storage. ‘The tower will be eighty-eight feet high and about ten feet 
square. Fifty feet of the tower will be used for hanging hose and 
above will be a striker and bell. The floors throughout the building 
are to be of hard pine. ‘The ceiling of main floor is to be panelled 
with hard pine, and there will be a six-foot wainscoting around the 
sides. At the rear of building are to be manure pits and sheds for 
drying straw. 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE GENESEE VALLEY: THE FOL- 
GER HOUSK, GENEVA, N. Y. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MR. 
C. F. BRAGDON, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF THE GENKESEK VALLEY: THE HOL- 
LAND PURCHASE LAND OFFICE, BATAVIA, N. Y. MEASURED 


| AND DRAWN BY MR. C. F. BRAGDON, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, 
PM 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 


[Additional (Ullustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE GERMAN VILLAGE, MIDWAY PLAISANCE, WORLD’S COLUM- 
BIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, READING, ENG. MKSSRS. 
SMITH & SON, ARCHITECTS, READING, ENG. 


CHARLES 


WE reproduce this week a perspective sketch of the new offices 
recently erected by the Reading School Board. The new building 
is in a central position, and contains the following accommodation : 
On the ground-floor — clerks’ offices, accountants’ offices, com- 
mittee-room and attendance oflicer’s office, with waiting-room and 
separate side entrance. On the first floor — board-room, the clerk’s 
private office, committee-room and lavatories. On the basement — 
caretaker’s quarters and heating-chamber. The building is of local 
red brick, with Doulting stone dressings. 


HOUSE AT WREXHAM, ENG. MR. T. G. WILLIAMS, M. 8S. A., 
CHITECT, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


AR- 


Tis house, which has been erected for Dr. E. D. Evans, is situ- 
ated at the corner of Egerton and Lord Streets, having main en- 
trance from Everton Street, and is built in Ruabon brick with terra- 
cotta and Cefn stone dressings. It contains on the ground-floor 
breakfast, drawing and dining rooms, kitchen, pantry, scullery, etc., 
with side entrance for patients, giving access to waiting-room, con- 
sulting-room and surgery. On the first floor are nursery, five bed- 
rooms, lavatory, bath-room and conveniences, with attics over. In 
the rear are the stable buildings, comprising two-stall stable, loose- 
box, harness-room, coach-house with loft over, also wash-house, coals 
and other conveniences. 


BALLARD, COOMBE WARREN, SURREY, ENG. 


BALLARD is the name of a large house erected at Coombe War- 
ren, near Kingston-on-Thames, in 1873, for Mr. Edgar. It was pur- 
chased in 1884 by Captain Lee Guinness, of Dublin, who erected a 
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new wing, coach-houses and stabling, and other extensive additions, 
increasing the original length of frontage of the house, etc., from 
200 to 400 feet. The new additions, stabling and lodge were erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, of Hatcham, and are 
faced with red bricks and Portland stone dressings. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ARCHITECTS. 


DENVER, COL., June 29, 1891. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — I read with interest the rules defining the responsi- 
bility of German architects, published in your paper of June 16, and 


I would like to suggest that it would be an excellent idea for some. 


one, say the author of the papers on “ Architect, Owner and Builder 
before the Law,” to prepare a similar statement for American archi- 
tects. While such a statement might not have much effect with the 
courts, it would give architects a comprehensive idea of the respon- 
sibilities which they must assume, and also of those fur which they 
are not liable. ‘The writer has always believed that if the responsi- 
bility of the architect in the matter of safe construction and the 
protection of his client were better understood and more often en- 
forced, it would lead to a weeding-out from the profession of many 
who would be unable or afraid to meet the responsibility imposed 
upon them. 

Again, payment for any service is generally somewhat in propor- 
tion to the responsibility connected with it, and if architects and 
their clients more fully recognized the responsibility connected with 
their profession, I believe there would be less cutting in commissions. 
In connection with this subject, I recently had my attention called 
to an Ohio State Law relating to the planning of public buildings, 
which makes the architect liable for any damage or loss of life or 
limb resulting from failure due to improper or unsafe construction. 
This is the strictest building law the writer has ever seen, and 
thinking perhaps some Ohio architects may not have seen it, and 
that other architects may be interested in it, I quote below the first 
and last sections of the law: 

An Act to prevent the erection of dangerous buildings for public use. 

Ohio.) 
( (Passed Apr. 15, 1889; took effect June 15, 1889, 86 U. 381.) 

“ Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State 
“of Ohio, that it shall be unlawful for any. person, society, firm, agent, 
“representative of any private or corporative authority or society ; 
‘or any committee, commission or board acting under any authority 
‘‘whatsoever, to erect or cause to be erected; or for any architect, 
“engineer, builder or other person to furnish any plan, description or 
‘specification for the purpose of erecting in the State of Ohio any 
‘structure, room or place where persons are invited, expected or per- 
‘mitted to assemble; or for the purpose of entertainment, judgment, 
‘‘amusement, instruction, betterment, treatment or care; or to make 
‘any addition to, or alterations therein, which shall in construction, 
‘‘arrangement, or means of egress be dangerous to the health or lives 
“of persons so assembled.” 

The law then proceeds to define the necessary provisions for 
stairways, the loads for floors and roof, and the safe loads for differ- 
ent classes of masonry, and the thickness of walls. Requirements 
are also made for the providing of fire-escapes, under certain con- 
ditions, and for proper heating and ventilation. The penalty of 
violating this law is as follows: 

‘Any person who violates any of the requirements of this Act, 
‘shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
‘‘ thereof shall be fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than 
‘$1,000, or be imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten nor more 
“than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the court, and shall be 
“also liable to any person injured by reason of his violation of the 
“requirments of this Act, and shall be also liable for criminal prose- 
“cution for loss of life.” 

It is also made the duty of the prosecuting attorney in each county 
to see that the penalties of the law are enforced. 

This Act does not apply to cities of the first class where the con- 
struction of buildings is regulated by statute under the direction of 
a building inspector. 

It will be seen from the above that the failure of any such build- 
ing, especially if resulting in loss of life or limb, will prove a very 
serious matter to the person who prepared the plans or specifica- 
tions for its erection. Any architect, therefore, who would under- 
take to guess at the proper size of his timbers, piers, trusses, and 

irders, must be very fool-hardy indeed, or else have nothing to 
ose, Yours truly, F. E. Kipper. 

[Wk agree entirely with Mr. Kidder in the belief that a more just sense 
of the responsibility of architects for their work would do much to elevate 
the profession, and improve its position before the public. As to a state- 


ment of the liabilities which architects in this commer neue, it should be 
remembered that we have no Code, such as exists in Germany and France, 


and that the common-law relations of architects to their clients and the 
public must be ascertained from the decisions of courts, which often take 
different views of the law in different States ; so that such a statement, to 
be of any use, would be quite long, and it is doubtful whether any material 
abridgement could be made of the chapters devoted to the subject in “ Ar- 
chitect, Owner and Builder before the Law,” without unfavorably affect- 
ing the correctness of their presentation of the decisions. The completed 
book is to be published by Massrs. Macmillan & Co., of New York and 
London, in September. After it appears, if any one wishes further infor- 
mation ia regard to any of the matters of which it treats, the author will 
be happy to give such additional explanation as his notes may afford.— 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE IN APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


CINCINNATI, O., June 29, 189}. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs,—We are in need of some information for which we do 
not know where to look, so apply to you, thinking you may be able 
to assist us, either with some information bearing directly on the 
subject, or with some clue as to its probable source. 

To every architect who has been commissioned to plan an apart- 
ment building, one of the most serious problems to solve satisfactorily 
must have been the disposal of the garbage from the various kitchens 
scattered throughout the building. 

In our city, there seems to be no satisfactory provision in any of 
the apartment-buildings for getting the garbage to the cellar or to 
the street — even some of those recently completed depending on 
the janitors calling at each apartment every morning and collecting 
the garbage in galvanized-iron cans and taking it down to the cellar. 

Now what we wish to know is, how or where to obtain informa- 
tion as to how this question is solved in the fine apartment-buildings 
in the East. 

It is easy enough to dispose of the garbage when it has once 
reached the cellar, but to get it there in a satisfactory manner, with- 
out having to experiment, is the problem that is confronting us. 

We have just finished drawings for a large apartment-building and 
provided for each tier of kitchens a 16” x 20” brick flue, lined with 
brick dipped, or rather soaked in, and laid up with melted tar, and 
at the bottom of each chute we provide garbage-pits and provide 
these pits with iron doors and frames. In each kitchen we place a 
‘‘Connor” steel ash-chute. We close the upper end of garbage- 
chutes about four feet above highest inlet and carry up a 2” cast- 
iron vent-pipe through roof. From near the foot of each garbage- 
chute we run a 12” vent-pipe over to a large vent-stack, in which we 
place a stack-heater and propose, by this means, to exhaust the air 
from the garbage-chutes and create an inward current from each 
kitchen through the Connor chutes either when they are partly open or 
should there be any leakage about or through them. At the bottom 
of the chutes we have catch-basins with screens and hinged covers, 
so that the chutes and pits van be washed out with a hose. 

This is merely an arrangement we have thought out ourselves 
and never having tried it, realize it is something of an experiment 
and would prefer using some devise that has been tried and found 
satisfactory. Any information you can give us on this subject will 
be much appreciated by 

Yours truly, Des Jarpins & HAYwarp. 

[THE arrangement described is very well planned. In the Eastern cities 
it ‘s usual to provide very similar shafts made of cast-iron pipes — which are 
more easily kept clean than brickwork —carried up full size, above the 
roof, with the top open for ventilation, and with slides with doors, nearly 
airtight, from each kitchen. The main receptacle is usually above ground, 
outside the building, in the yard. It is not common to provide special 
ventilation to a heated flue, although this, if well arranged, would be 
advantageous. The upward current produced in the shaft itself, by the 
warmth from the kitchens, is usually enough to keep in foul odors. Vari- 


ous manufacturers of iron goods for building furnisl pipes, chutes, covers, 
etc., of different patterns. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


THE WORLD'S FAIR CANADIAN BUILDING: A 


CORRECTION. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, CANADA, 
OTTAWA, CAN., July 14, 1894, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC? ;: — 


Dear Sirs, — Having reference to the description of the Canadian 
building at the Columbian Exposition, which appeared in the A meri- 
can Architect of June 23, and in which you credit Mr. Edis with 
making the designs, [ have the honor to inform you that the designs 
for the building in question were made by this Department. a 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, Kk. F. E. Roy, Secretary. 

[We regret the error now pointed out, but as the information printed 
was furnished by the Director of Works of the World’s Fair himself. it 
seems likely that the mistake may creep into sundry histories and official 


publications if attention is not directed to it.— Eps, AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TROT. 


L’Hor.oce pe LA Mort pu Ror. — In the courtyard of the palace 
of Versailles is a clock with one hand, called ‘‘ L’Horloge de la Mort 
du Roi.” It contains no works, but consists merely of a face in the 
form of a sun, surrounded by rays. On the death of a king the hand 
is set to the moment of his demise, and remains unaltered till his suc- 
cessor has rejuined him in the grave. This custom originated under 
Louis XIII, and continued until the Revolution. It was revived on the 
death of Louis XVIII, and the hand still continues fixed on the precise 
moment of that monarch’s death. — Philadelphia Record. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York, N. ¥.— Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibitioa: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hussum and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. . 





SaLisBuRY Spire. — The spire of Salisbury Cathedral is believed to 
have been added when Robert de Wyvile was bishop, a prelate of 
whom this ugly character has been transmitted to posterity, that it was 
hard to say whether he was more dunce or dwarf, more unlearned or 


unhandsome. While he held the see, a mandate was obtained from 
Edward ILI for taking down the walls of the former cathedral at Old 
Sarum, and of the houses there which had belonged to the bishop and 
the chapter, that their materials might be applied, as the king’s gift, 
to the improvement of the church at Salisbury. Not only the spire, 
but the two upper stories of the tower were added when these improve- 
ments were made. ‘This was so bold an undertaking in the architect 
that nothing but success could justify it. Michael Angelo’s conception 
of hanging in the air the dome of St. Peter’s did not imply a stronger 
confidence in his own skill than was manifested in this ambitious de- 
sign of raising one of the loftiest spires in the world upon a building 
where the foundations had already received the load which they were 
calculated tu support. ‘The old wall of the tower, though strong enough 
when it was the summit of the pile, was slight in relation to the weight 
which it was now to bear. Half its thickness was occupied by an open 
gallery, and moreover it was perforated by eight doors, eight windows, 
and a staircase at each of its four angles. For the purpose of strength- 
ening it, the windows were filled up; 112 additional supports were 
introduced into this part of the tower, exclusive of iron braces; and 
387 superficial feet of new foundation were formed. It is presumed 
algo that at this time the arches and cuunterarches were raised across 
the small transept. The difficulties were so evident and so great that 
it has been said they were enough to have frightened any man in his 
senses from pursuing so rash and dangerous an undertaking. It has, 
however, withstood the storms and the sap of more than five centuries, 
and we are told that, if carefully inspected, it may remain twice tive 
centuries to come. Two stories of the tower were evidently raised at 
the time when the spire was added. From the centre of the tower the 
spire rises ; four of its sides (for it is octangular) resting on the walls 
of the tower, and four on arches raised at the angles. ‘The wall of the 
tower is there 5 feet thick, twu of which are occupied by the base of 
the spire, two by a passage round, and one by the parapet. ‘The wall 
of the spire gradually diminishes till, at the height of about 20 feet, it 
is reduced to 9 inches, of which thickness it continues to the summit. 
A settlement took place in this beautiful structure, it is believed, svon 
after its completion, at the western side, or rather in the piers or 
clustered columns, under the northwestern and southwestern angles 
of the tower. Such methods as were deemed best have been employed 
at different times to counteract the danger. At the top of the parapet 
of the tower, the tower declines 9 inches to the south and more than 3 
to the west; but at the capstone of the spire the declination is 24 1-2 
inches to the south and 16 1-4 to the west. In such an elevation this is 
not perceptible to the most practised eye, the height being 404 feet, 
according to the most approved measurement. That of Strasburg is 
450; that of Vienna, which exceeds all others, 465; but Salisbury is 
the loftiest stone building that has ever been raised in thisisland. The 
spire of old St. Paul’s, which was 520 feet in height, was constructed 
mostly, if not entirely, of timber and lead. — The Architect. 





Protection FROM Licutainc. — Official German reports show that 
the number of deaths caused by lightning have increased by about two 
hundred per cent from the year 1870 to 1882. The author attributes 
this fact to the gradual disappearance of forests and to the greater 
use of metals in building construction. Lightning protectors have 
yielded excellent results in most cases, and it is essential that all high 
buildings should be provided with them. There are in general use two 
types: 1, the Franklin lightning protector ; 2, the Melsens lightning 
protector. The former is the older of the two, dating.as far back as 
1752. It consists of a metal rod placed above the building and con- 
nected with a continuous conductor, which must be well earthed in a 
place where the soil is damp, otherwise accidents may occur. It is also 
important that the top of the protector should tower well above all 
other points on the building. This does not, however, afford absolute 
protection, for in many instances have buildings been struck which 
were provided with them. The second system, due to Melsens, is of a 
more recent date and not so well known. It depends on the following 
principle: that if a building were surrounded by a metallic screen 
which was well earthed, it would be absolutely protected against 
lightning. This condition is easily realized in practice. The salient 
points of the building — preferably metallic parts—must be judi- 
ciously connected by a metallic circuit, which must be earthed ata 
number of points. It is also advisable to fix metallic forks above this 
circuit. The latter may be of large galvanized-iron wire, phosphor- 





to neutralize the charge in the clouds to a certain degree. ‘That such 
an action takes place has been conclusively proved by M. Courtoy. 
The existence of such a protector has no influence on neighboring 
buildings. ‘There is a great economy in this system, as the circuit and 
forks may be made light, and, consequently, easily fixed. The ditfer- 
ence in price between the two systems is considerable. Owing to the 
number of paths to earth through the building, less attention is re- 
quired than with the other system. The author states that no building, 
to his knowledge, has ever been struck by lightning which was carefully 
fitted with such a system, and where Melsens’s principles have been 
observed. This system is largely used in Belgium; it has been recom- 
mended by L’Académie des Sciences in France, notably for powder 
factories and magazines, and has also been adopted in England for 
protecting ships. — Boston Transcript. 





A REGULAR WHO THINKS. —“ Carrying a gun and shooting when 
you are ordered to shoot is a business the same as laying brick or 
making a boiler to the average regular soldier,” said one of the privates 
of the company now guarding the Custom-house. ‘These people,’’ he 
continued, “ who call themselves laboring people, and who jeer at us 
and insult us, seem to forget that when a man enters the regular army 
in times of peace, he dvesn’t do it from any particular motives of 
patriotism. It is a business with him, and it has less of freedom in it 
than any class of labor that [ know anything about. <A regular is 
absolutely under the eye of his superior, day and night. He can’t go 
across the street without permission. He has requirements made of 
him every hour in the day. He undergves about as many privations 
as any laboring man I ever heard of. I wonder if some of these civil- 
ians who think proper to jeer at us and insult us, as many have done 
in Chicago, ever stop to realize what we have done for their welfare 
and good in other times? I wonder if they think we have been kept, 
sometimes for months and years, away from the civilization which has 
given them so many advantages? I wonder if they think we are doing 
this thing for our health? The regular private is as much of a labor- 
ing man as any now ona strike; he is under a contract, the violation 
of which means disgrace, if not death. And yet it has remained four 
us, Who have been among Indians and snow-storms and all privatione, 


to come here, under orders, to be insulted and spitefully used.’’— 
Chicago Herald. 





Erect Innumations. — Clement Spelman, of Narburg, Recorder of 
Nottingham, who died in 1679, is immured upright enclused in a pillar 
in Narburg Church, su that the inscription is directly against his face. 
Thomas Cooke, who was a governor of the Bank of England, from 
1737 to 1739, and who had formerly been a merchant residing in Con- 
stantinople, died at Stoke Newington, August 12, 1752, and by his 
directions his body was carried to Modern College, Blackheath, of 
which he was a trustee; it was then taken out of the coffin and buried 
in a winding sheet upright in the ground, according to the English 
custom. Jonson was buried at Westminster in an upright position ; 
possibly this may have been on account of the large fee demanded for 
a full-sized grave. It was for a long time supposed that the story was 
invented to account for the smallness of the gravestone; but, on the 
grave being opened some years since, the dramatist’s remains were 
discovered in the attitude indicated by tradition. ‘The following quota. 
tion from Hearne’s ‘‘Collection of Antiquarian Discourses,’’ Vol. L., p. 
212, shows that the upright position of burial was anciently adopted in 
the case of captains of the army: ‘‘ For them above the grounde 
buryed, I have by tradition heard that when anye notable captaine 
died in battle or camps the souldyers used to take his bodye and to 
settle him on his feet uprighte and put his launce or pike into his hand 
and then his fellowe souldyers did travel and every man bringe so much 
earth and laye about him as should cover him and mount up to cover 
the top of the pike.” — Westminster Review. 





AN OpsecT-LESSON IN PROFITS: THE OTHER Sipk. — The report. 


just made public of the result of the attempt to operate a rolling-mill 
at Hubbard, Ohio, on the cooperative plan is extremely interesting. 
After paying up all outstanding indebtedness there will be a surplus 
of about 25 per cent to distribute to the stockholders out of the 60 per 
cent of the wages that have been retained by the managers to create a 
capital. ‘This is equivalent to a reduction of 25 per cent in wages for 
the time that the mill was in operation; in other words, in order to get 
out even, the company could only afford to pay 75 per cent of the wage 
scale. This should be a practical lesson to rolling-mill hands of the 
difficulties which now beset employers. If men who are working abso- 
lutely in their own interest, and are, therefore, watching every corner 
and practising the utmost economy in fuel consumption, care of furna- 
ces, breakage of rolls, etc., cannot show better results, how can they 
expect full wages to be paid by manufacturers whose workmen have 
no financial interest whatever in the plant? By what hocus-pocus can 
the average mill make a profit when a mill run by first-class men, as 
this one undoubtedly was, shows such a loss ? — /ron Age. 





STEPS TO PRESERVE KaRNACK FROM THE NILE FLoops. — The 
Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, the 
headquarters of which are in London, is doing good work at the mines 
of Karnack. The French engineer, Grand Bey, showed that the Nile 
water, which floods these ruins annually, takes up from the soil certain 
salts that gradually eat away the stones of Karnack near their base, 
and have already caused the fall of many pillars. The Society has 
made arrangements with M. Jacques de Morgan, Director-General of 
Antiquities, to pay the expenses of the erection and running for two 
years of a steam-pump and engine-house, all supplied by the Society. 
The pump is to carry off the inundation water as fast as it enters. 
After two years the Egyptian Government is to assume the cost of 
keeping up the plant and operating it. The Society has collected about 
$3,500 and wants 33,000 more. Donations may be sent to Edward J. 


bronze or copper. The use of the forks is to prevent a discharge, and , Poynter, Honorary Secretary, 28 Albert Gate, London. — N. Y. Times. 
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HE history of the recent Debs strike affords some glimpses 
into the purposes of labor leaders, and the way in which 
they utilize circumstances for their own benefit, which are 

worth keeping in mind by the public. Early in the course of 
the strike, the ridiculous pretence that it was ordered in aid 
of the Pullman workmen was abandoned, and the open avowal 
was made that this was merely a pretext for bringing on a 
struggle between the American Railway Union, Debs’s year- 
old organization, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
with some other sober and rational associations of railway-men, 
in the hope of destroying the latter organizations entirely, or 
subjecting them to the Railway Union. ‘Thanks to the 
discernment and coolness of Mr. Arthur, and some of the 
officers of the firemen’s unions, who deserve great credit for 
having kept their heads in the midst of the commotion, the 
attack upon them failed, and, although Debs and his associates 
announce, from their headquarters in the Chicago jail, that 
“the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is practically 
dead,” there is no doubt, not only that it is in perfect health, 
but that it has gained, through the brave and honorable 
conduct of many of its local associations and_ individual 
members, a hold upon the confidence and regard of the public 
which will be of inestimable value to it and its members for 
mauy years tocume. That so many of the latter, after quietly 
voting, in reply to Debs’s summons, that they had no grievance, 
and did not think it proper to violate their contracts with the 
railroad companies, should have deliberately exposed themselves 
for weeks to the vengeance of Debs and his swarms of foreign 
ruffians, rather than break their promises to their employers, 
is the most encouraging indication for the future that the 
history of the strike affords. 





EW persons outside the ranks of certain trades realize the 
force of the appeal to fear which Debs and his like bring 
to bear on those whom they wish to subject. The invari- 

able formula with which they reply to remonstrance is that 
‘they caunot be held responsible for the excesses of individ- 
uals ;”” but the generalship with which simultaneous attacks 

were made on railway servants and property, by mobs of 
brutish Hungarians and Bohemians, at places so widely sepa- 
rated as to divide the slender force of defenders, shows plainly, 
that the campaign of incendiarism and destruction was intelli- 
gently planned, and it is probable that only the cowardice of the 
foreigners, thousands of whom rau before a few dozen bayonets, 

prevented much of the intended mischief. The temper in 
which the ringleaders, encouraged by official apathy or sym- 
pathy, were disposed to deal with those who resisted their 
dictation is sufficiently shown by the Circular placarded about 
the Chicago Stock Yards, denouncing the men who returned 
to their work as *‘ scabs,” and calling upon all persons to ‘‘ treat 
them as such,” accompanied by other posters, explaining the 
latter expression by advocating that all “scabs” should be 
immediately assassinated. We, who read of such things in the 
newspapers with mild deprecation, need, in order to appreciate 
the resolution required by the faithful engineers and firemen, 
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to imagine the fences around our houses and offices adorned 
with placards, officially signed by persons intimately connected 
with the Governor of the State and the executive department 
of the city, “‘ branding” us as ‘*‘ scabs,” and fiercely urging the 
public to “treat us as such,” explained by others representing 
us hanging to lamp-posts, and inviting all persons out of 
employment to join at once in carrying out this amiable 
suggestion. If, in connection with these incidents, we were to 
miss, at frequent intervals, our associates in business from their 
accustomed places, a blood-stain at their doors indicating what 
had become of them, we must acknowledge that we should be — 
strongly tempted to close our offices for a time; and that to go 
on with our work, simply to fulfil our engagements with our 
clients, would require a moral and physical courage on which 
we might justly plume ourselves for the rest of our days. Yet 
this is just what the men have done who have remained at 
work during the furious reign of Debs and Sovereign, and, 
modest as they suppose to be their part in the history of this 
Republic, the country owes them a debt of gratitude which it 
can never repay. Years hence, when Americans can earn an 
honest living in their own way, without being “ branded,” 
“treated as such,” at the dictation of any despot, the fave 
engineers of our western railroads will, we hope, be honored 
as ‘they deserve. 


O show how a few arrogant leaders of a small fraction of 
the members of any ‘trade can throw the industry of a 
great nation into disorder, it is curious to read the history 

of the “sympathetic strike”’ which Sovereign, who seems to 
have pitched heels over head into the snare which the wily 
Debs laid for him, undertook to bring about in the organiza- 
tion which he supposed that he controlled. Meetings were 
called of various branches of the order, at which “ sympathetic 
strikes ”’ were voted, with more or less enthusiasm, according 
to circumstances. On talking over the vote, the more sensible 
participants discovered that a majority of the voters were 
members out of employment, who, by going on strike, would 
become entitled to “strike pay,” at the expense of their more 
fortunate brethren, and, of course, were delighted at an oppor- 
tunity for voting themselves into an income. This observation 
somewhat mitigated the “sympathy” of the men who were 
still at work for the victims of Mr. Pullman’s barbarity, and 
the second vote, to fix a day for the sympathetic strike to 
begin was indefinitely postponed. If the interested motives 
of the intending strikers had not been so quickly discovered, 
the country might now be suffering from a strike in nearly all 
branches of industry, instigated by one ambitious schemer in 
Chicago, carried out by appealing to the selfish interest of the 
unemployed members of the trades unions, and extended to the 
workingmen not belonging to the unions by pure compulsion. 
Notwithstanding the ridiculous bragging of the labor magnates, 
there is good evidence that not more than fifteen per cent of 
the workingmen, even in Chicago, belong to the unions; yet 
these unions, or rather, their most selfish and noisy members, 
control their entire trade, and are, in their turn, controlled by 
a few men still more selfish and noisy, and more artful. The 
basis of all this hierarchy is, in most cases, the vilest terrorism. 
To refuse to obey the orders of the dictators, whatever they 
may be, is to be * branded ”’as a “ scab,” and to be a scab is, 
at present, to be exposed to constant fear of maiming or 
assassination ; to hold one’s place only until such time as it 
may suit the union dictators to order the shops * struck ” 
against all but their constituents ; to be shut out from public 
work, which is generally reserved for the representatives of 
some compact body of voters; and to be regarded with suspicion 
aud aversion by all employers of labor, who know well the 
consequences of allowing * scabs” to work for them, and hire 
them only with reluctance, and under the pressure of necessity. 
That there should be so many men who, under these circum- 
stances, still refuse to surrender their independence to the 
Debses and Sovereigns is a credit to the American race; but 
they should no longer be compelled to keep up the strugyle 
with all the odds “against them. It does not take a long 
acquaintance with workingmen to convince an impartial ob- 
server that the emancipation of the “scabs” is the most 
important social problem now before the world, and that the 
continued existence of free government depends upon its 
solution. 
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CURIOUS case of an architect’s responsibility came up 
Hi lately in Philadelphia. It seems that a recent statute of 
Pennsylvania provides that, after a building in process 
of erection shall have reached the third story, all floors above 
shall be covered with rough boards, to protect the workmen 
from falling. Mr. Free was the architect of an apartment- 
house, which was built to the sixth story without any boards 
having been laid on the floor-beams. The building inspector, 
noticing this, reminded Free of the law, but Free, as he after- 
wards testified, thought that he did not intend to insist upon 
the boarding, and did not direct the contractors to lay it. A 
week or two ago, two men were at work on a scaffolding in 
the sixth story, when the scaffolding gave way. There was an 
elevator-shaft near, and the men fell into it, and so to the 
ground, and were killed. .At the inquest, the fact that Free 
knew the law, but did not do his part toward complying with 
it, was admitted, and the jury brought in a verdict holding 
him responsible for the death of the two men. An indemnity 
company, which had issued an accident-insurance policy on the 
building, was represented at the inquest, and claimed that, as 
the men fell down the elevator-shaft, and not through the floor, 
the law did not apply; but the coroner ruled that, as the shaft 
was not in use for hoisting, the law required that it should be 
covered like the rest of the floor. 


J HAT great inventor, Mr. Keely, seems to have a danger- 
ous rival in the West, in the person of an individual who, 
as we are informed, has discovered the art of producing 

rain at will; or, at least, whenever he tries, he succeeds. 

The means by which this result is accomplished are, as usual 

in such cases, ‘‘extremely simple.” All that is necessary is to 

mix certain substances, which produce a gas. A charge of 

this gas, measuring in volume about fifteen hundred cubic feet, 

is set free, and ascends, we are told, to a suitable height, 
where it suddenly collapses. The surrounding atmosphere 
rushes into the vacuum thus formed, producing the conditions 
necessary for rain, which, as is well known, is caused by 
masses of air hitting against each other. Notwithstanding 
the small quantity of gas employed, fifteen hundred cubic feet 
being only as much as would fill a room of extremely moder- 
ate size, the effect of the crash is felt for twenty miles in all 
directions, and a rain-fall follows, which, as the newspapers 
assure us, varies from half an inch to six inches. We hardly 
know whether to admire most the amiability or the energy of 
this extraordinary substance. A gas which, in defiance of all 
the laws of diffusion, would keep itself together until it had 
ascended to a certain distance, and then, in defiance of all the 
other luws regulating the conduct of gases, would suddenly 
collapse, merely for the sake of producing such beneficent re- 
sults for its inventor and his clients, must possess a moral 
vigor only surpassed by the physical activity requisite to 
enable about fifty pounds of it, simply by “collapsing,” 
to cause the precipitation of more than four hundred million 
tons of water, in the form of rain, over a territory of twenty 

miles radius. It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that a 

necessary ingredient of this excellent gas is an “alloy,” called 

‘‘murium,” the components of which appear to be known only 

to the inventor. It seems a little queer to make vas with an 

“alloy,” but, obviously, ordinary analogies fail in reasoning 

about so peculiar a substance. Meanwhile, the demand for it 

appears to be increasing. A contract, we are told, has been 
made with a “foundry,” for supplying ingredients for the gas, 
the ‘“‘murium,” presumably, being the principal one derived 
from this source; and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 

Railroad is said to have fitted up a rain-making train, and to 

be at present spending about four hundred dollars a week in 

sending charges of collapsible gas into the air along its route. 

These experiments, particularly, we should think would excite 

much interest among the stockholders of the railroad company. 

The spirit of scientific investigation is rare among railway 

officials, and when one of them is enthusiastic enough to spend 

twenty thousand dollars a year of the stockholders’ money in 
buying “ murium,” his ardor for learning deserves to be noted. 





HAT the Germans call “the highest and most beautiful 
W church-tower on earth,” the tower of Ulm Cathedral, has 
lately been completed. Every architect knows something 

of the bold and rich design of this ‘‘ tower of towers,” as Liibke 
calls it. Within a few years, a large sum of money has been 
raised to complete it. In May, 1890, the cap-stone was placed 


on the spire, and the various staircases, rooms, galleries and 
balustrades are now finished, and open to the public. The 
summit of the spire is sixteen feet higher than the towers of 
Cologne, so that the people of Ulm have reason to glory in 
their achievement. The ascent of the tower is made particu- 
larly easy, and will probably attract many visitors. Three 
hundred and eighty-nine steps lead from the church floor to the 
platform where the plun of the tower changes from square to 
octagon. Here, in the octagonal base of the spire, are four 
handsome rooms, panelled with oak, one of which serves as a 
store-room, while the others form the habitation of the “‘ Thurm- 
wiichter,” or ‘‘tower watchmen,” who certainly have a roman- 
tic dwelling. One hundred and sixty-seven steps more lead to 
“the octagon platform,” from which a fine view is obtained, 
the floor being about three hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground. This “octagon platform” constitutes a beautiful 
octagonal room, of immense height, the ceiling being almost 
lost in the upper construction of the spire. Through the mid- 
dle of it rises a stone cylinder, supported on eight open arches. 
This cylinder forms a sort of spinal column for the upper part 
of the spire, with which it is connected by ornamental arches at 
various heights. Inside is a spiral staircase. To reach the 
staircase, a flight of nineteen steps conducts from the floor of 
the ‘octagon platform,” and one hundred and eighty-six more 
ascend to the ‘‘ wreath,” an open balcony, encircling the spire, 
four hundred and fifty feet from the ground. This is the 
highest point intended to be readily accessible, and is well 
guarded by stone balustrades, From it can be seen the city, 
laid out like a map, the view extending to the German Alps. 
MM. valuable study of the various modes of traction now in 

use, particularly for tramways. The idea. which still 
prevails extensively, that, some day, carriages will be drawn 
by steam or electricity over ordinary roads, he dismisses at 
once, saying that experience has shown that a light carriage 
cannot be propelled over an ordinary road with a motor of less 
than three or four horse-power; and that, even if such motors 
could be economically used, thetr employment would lead to 
numerous accidents, which, under present conditions, are 
avoided much more through the intelligence of the horses used 
to draw carriages than of the drivers who direct them. Where 
the traffic is sufficient to warrant laying rails, the case is quite 
different, and here mechanical traction is both economical and 
safe. ‘The cable system seems to be unknown abroad, and he 
confines himself to traction by steam or electricity. The latter 
is, naturally, best suited to tramways, and, of the three modes 
of applying the force to the wheels, namely, by transmission 
from a central plant by overhead wires, transmission in subter- 
ranean conduits, or through the rails, and the equipment of the 
cars with independent accumulators, he thinks that the last is 
likely to become the most advantageous. He says, incorrectly, 
that the street-cars in New York are propelled by means of 
overhead wires and trolleys; but, as these appliances for trans- 
mission of force are used in hundreds of other cities in the 
United States, his conclusions are not far wrong. In addition 
to the American cities, Berlin has adopted the trolley-system, 
and it is proposed to use it on the new line from Vienna to 
Buda-Pest. Ugly though the posts and trolley-wires are, he 
thinks that they furnish the simplest and most economical, and 
consequently, the most desirable mode of transmitting force for 
such purposes yet in use. ‘Transmission through underground 
conduits he regards as very costly to establish, and very 
difficult to keep in order, and says that it does not seem to 
have been successfully tried anywhere except in Buda-Pest. 
Whether accumulators will replace for tramway cars direct 
transmission, he acknowledges to be a question of improving 
the accumulators; but this improvement is constantly going 
on. Already, the City of Liege is preparing to establish an 
accumulator system, and, when accumulators can be made light, 
powerful. easily kept in order and not liable to deterioration, 
they will be rapidly adopted. For the great railroads, how- 
ever, he doubts whether any electrical devices will supersede 
steam. The use of trolley-wires, or track transmission, he 
declares to be utterly incompatible with the shifting of cars, 
and making-up and distribution of trains, essential to railway 
operations. It is possible that, later, immense accumulators 
may take the place of locomotives, but at present, even with 
the best and lightest accumulators there would be no saving in 
weight over the locomotive and tender, and the chances of 
accident and derangement would be far greater. 


EFFERE has, in Le Génie Ciril, an interesting and 
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THEATRES.' — IV. 
ROTTERDAM THEATRE, HOLLAND. 


HE subject of this paper is one of 

the characteristic Continental 

play-houses, built upon a large 
open site and planned under most fa- 
vorable conditions. Holland is adding 
in this decade two fine new theatres to 
the list of important opera-houses, — 
Mr. Springer’s new Municipal Thea- 
tre at Amsterdam, J hope to be able 
to describe later. 

The Rotterdam Theatre was begun 
in 1884 and finished in 1887, being 
built from the designs of Mr. T. Ver- 
heul, by whose kindness, through the 
intervention of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, I 
am enabled to reproduce the annexed 
illustrations. The foundation-stone 
was laid on May 3, 1884, and the 
opening was celebrated on the fif- 
teenth of September, 1887. 

The peculiarity of this theatre is, that it was built for two dis- 
tinct pee with two separate managements, one for the perfor- 
mance of the German opera, the other for the production of 
national plays. 

A covered carriage-porch in the front leads to the spacious vesti- 
bule, which is twenty-nine feet six inches wide, by forty-six feet long, 
and built of colored stone. There are also side entrances for the pedes- 
trians, so that they can obtain admission without crossing the line 
of the carriage route; this is a great advantage, as it prevents accident 
and obviates the inconvenience of foot-passengers dodging about 
among the moving cabs and carriages. 

In the vestibule are two ticket box-offices, one for booking seats 
for the Dutch plays, and one fur the German operas. Notices are 
posted up, directing the audience to the “right” and to the “ left ”; 
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part of the other, a system which has frequently been advocated, 
as it increases the safety of the audience; for wherever there is an 
entrance on the right there is a corresponding exit on the left, and so 
if one has a seat remote from and on the opposite side from that by 
which one has entered, the mind is put at ease by the knowledge that 
the farther you are away from the door you entered by on the right, the 
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The Rotterdam Theatre: Section of Stage. 





nearer you are to the exit door on the left. Symmetrical planning 
should always be followed in theatre designing. 

From the vestibule three wide openings lead to the inner vesti- 
bule and the grand staircase, which, like everything else in tlie 
Rotterdam Theatre, is in duplicate. ‘This staircase leads to the first 
tier, while three doors opposite the above-mentioned openings lead 
to the ample corridor behind the ground-floor seats, which are ar- 
ranged as stalls, with a ring of small private boxes encircling them. 
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The Rotterdam 


the house is thus divided, as it were, into two halves, and all the 
seats which have uneven numbers are approached from the right of 
the vestibule, while the even numbers go to the left. This system 
appears to be an excellent one; it is a good guide to the public and 
to a great degree obviates the difficulty so often experienced in find- 
ing one’s seat in a theatre. 

The plan of the theatre is symmetrical, one side being a counter- 








1Continued from No. 964, page 120. 








Theatre: Facade. 


A grand feature in this theatre is the wide and spacious corridor 
which surrounds each tier of the seating; there is room in each of 
these corridors to contain the whole number of the people seated on 
the tier without undue crushing, and from each corridor two or 
more separate exits lead to the open air. In addition to the wide 
exits afforded bv the doors leading to the entrance vestibule, there 
are other exits from the stalls’ corridor, the one on the right, the 
other on the left. The theatre is divided on the auditorium side of 
the curtain into stalls and boxes on the ground floor; two rows of 
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stalls and boxes behind them on the first tier; seats with boxes in 
the central portion of the circle on the second tier, and amphithea- 
tre and gallery above. 

On either side of the house will be seen the wide staircases which 
lead to the second tier, and when it is observed that comparatively 
few people are seated in this tier, the width of these staircases will 
be considered most liberal. These staircases communicate with 
the front tier and stalls’ level and afford means of exit therefrom. 
The grand staircases, it will be seen, does not continue up to the 
second-tier level. ‘The amphitheatre and gallery have their separ- 
ate staircases to the right and left. 

The foyer is situated over the vestibule on the (rrand-Tier level, 
and is divided into three rooms, having a total superficial area of 
two hundred and twenty square metres. There is a small refresh- 
ment bar in the foyer and an-open balcony over the carriage-porch 
is approached by three windows. Thereare two large cloak-rooms, 
one on either side of the bar, which are entered from the corridor. 
Smoking is not permitted in the foyer, but a separate room is pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The lavatory accommodation seems somewhat cramped and poor, 
considering the luxurious scale upon which everything else is 
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nine like rats out of a hole. This is their entrance and also their 
exit in the majority of cases. Should a fire break out, they must not 
move from their seats, but play confidence into the fainting hearts 
of the public. As a fire usually originates on the stage, and the 
stage floor is of wood, it would not take long before their only exit 
under the stage through the mezzanine is cut off. But surely they 
can find a way out over the orchestra-rail into the auditorium,” [ 
fancy I hear argued. Do not forget this, dear reader, that where there 
is a panic the exits and staircases of the auditorium, however wide, 
are soon blocked up with a mass of struggling people and escape 
that way for the musicians is reduced to a mere chance. 

Now the architect of the Rotterdam Theatre has been mindful 
of his musicians; he has considered their lives worth looking after 
and has provided them with two direct exits from the orchestra into 
the streets, without their having to dive into the flaming stage or 
panic-stricken audience. 

The basement plan shows us the arrangement made for the police 
officers in charge, the gas-meter rooms and the heating-chamber 
under the stalls. 

So much for a hasty ramble through the front of the house: now 
let us view the part behind the curtain. 
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The Rotterdam Theatre: Transverse Section. 


planned. The stage boxes form a special feature; they are entered, on 
each tier, through a separate lobby, and behind them is the spacious 
saloon or retiring-room. 

In the orchestra, the music-lesks are fixtures and on the basement 
plan it will be found that there are two separate entrances to the 
orchestra, one on each side, with direct exits under the stage-boxes 
leading to the open air. In connection with the orchestra entrances 
are tuning-rooms and music-rooms for the members of the band 
under the stalls’ corridor, the only drawback to which would appear 
to be that they have no windows by which to obtain direct light or 
ventilation to the open air. 

Just a word, before passing on to further consideration of these 
plans, as to the exits provided for the musicians. Here is an example 
which should be followed by all theatre designers: the poor musi- 
cians are seldom, if ever, considered from this point-of-view, their 
safety seeming to be a matter of little moment, although often through 
their prompt action in striking up a popular tune a panic has been 
averted, when some slight fire or accident has created a movement 
among the audience. The fate of the band is usually this: to ob- 
tain admission to the orchestra they have to crawl through a con- 
stantly slamming door under the stage, creeping out of the mezza 


The stage is of ample proportions, the width between the main 
walls being more than twice the width of the proscenium-opening, 
thus allowing for the scenes to be taken off right and left out of sight 
of the audience, with plenty of room for “ shifting ” and “ setting.” 
The scene-dock, or store, is in the rear and is seen by the section 
given through the stage, cut off by sliding iron doors. 

Still working on the symmetrical system, as in the auditorium, there 
are two entrances to the stage and dressing-rooms. On the right, 
on the ground level, are the care-takers’ apartments, on the left the 
stage-engineer’s offices, the fire-watch, and stage administrative 
offices. 

The dressing-room blocks on either side of the stage are separated 
from the stage by solid walls and a corridor. This is a most excel- 
lent provision for safety, as also are the external balconies placed 
outside the dressing-room windows, thus affording, in addition to the 
two staircases provided for the actors and actresses, a means of es- 
cape to the outer air by iron staircases to the street. 

wo libraries are placed on the first tier, one for the comedies and 
one for the operas. There are green-rooms, one on either side of the 
stage, and the dressing-rooms for the soloists are specially designed. 
All the doors leading from the dressing-rooms and auditorium to 
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the stage are of iron and made to close of themselves; there is a fire- 
curtain to the proscenium-opening which can be let down by one 
man in three-quarters of a minute and in case of need it can be low- 
ered from the street. There are electric alarm-bells fitted through- 


out the theatre and eighty-two safety-lamps are nightly lighted in the: 


passages and staircases. 

The theatre is lighted by gas, thirty-four chandeliers being used, and 
provision is made for turning off the gas from a point in the street. 
The system of heating is by hot-water pipes and the ventilation, 
which allows for the driving out of the vitiated air, is worked by a 
gas-motor. 

The length of the building is 236 feet 3 inches, and the width 128 
feet, and the time taken in erecting it was three and one-quarter years. 
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The following are a few of the leading dimensions of the building : 


Back wall of stalls’ corridor to curtain line...... 82 feet. 
Width between main walls of auditorium........ 33 (f 
Wall back of boxes to curtain line............... 72 “ G6 inches. 
Width between walls, back of boxes............. 64 * 
Width between main walls of stage ............. as: ** 
Back wall of stage to curtain line.... ........... 56 Ci 
Curtain line to line of grand tier box front....... 5y 
Curtain line to line of second tier box front...... Gg. 
Height of stage floor to gridiron.............008. os 
Height of proscenium-opening .. .........0..00- ae; 2" 
Width of proscenium-opening............0eeeeees we Te 


E. A. E. Wooprow. 
[To be continued.] 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.!— VI. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLING STUDENTS : THE PALACES OF FLORENCE, — FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


1, PALAZZO RICCARDI: 1430, by Michelozzo Michelozzi, for the Medici; pur- 
chased by the Ricardi in 1659, it was by them eae in 1714. 

2. PALAZZO PITTI: 1435, by Brunellesco; the garden fagads by B. Ammanati 
in 1568 ; the low lateral wings in front added 1620-1631. 

3. PALAZZO QUARATESI: about 1440 by Arunellesco, for Andrea Pazzi ; com- 
pleted by Jiacopo Brunellesco. 


———— ee 


Continued from No. 967, page 9. 
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11. 
12. 
13. PALAZZO ANTINORI: 1495? by Giuliano da San Gallo. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17 


18. 
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. PALAZZO RUCELLAT: 1460, from design by L. B. Alberti; built by B. 


Rosselini. 


. PALAZZO GIUGNO CANIGIANI: about 1460, garden facade of fifteenth 


century ; portal and court by Ammanati, about 1570. 
PALAZZO CASA MURATA: about 1460. 


. PALAZZO Corsi (formerly TORNABUONT) : about same period, by Michelozzi; 


remodelled in 181406. 


. VILLA Mozz1: about same period, by the same; considerably altered 


later. 


. PALAZZO VECCHIO: a medieval palace much altered during the Renais- 


sance. OUTER CoURT by Michelozzo, in 1464; door to Sala dell’ Udienza, 
1499, by Benedetto da Majano; Sala dei Cinque-cento, 1495, by (ronaca; court 
enriched with plaster relief-decoration, 1565, by Marco da Faenza; many 
other alterations in subsequent periods, 

PALAZZO STROZZI: 1489, by B. da Majano; court-yard and cornice by 
Cronaca. 

PALAZZO TORRIGIANI : 1490? by Baccio d’ Agnolo, 

PALAZZO GINORI: about 1495, by the same. 


PALAZZO MAGNANT: late fifteenth century ; architect unknown. 
PALAZZO CEPERELLO : late fifteenth century ; architect unknown. 
PALAZZO INCONTRI: late fifteenth century ; architect unknown. 
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‘HALF PLAN: OF ‘HALF PLAW-ZAD TIER. 
GRAND TIER 


PALAZZO CORSINI: an early Renaissance palace rebuilt, with fine staircase, 
in 1656, by Silvani and Ferri. 

PALAZZO GUADAGNI (or DUFOUR-BERTE): end of fifteenth century, by 
Baccio d’ Agnolo; with interior decorations, woodwork, etc , attributed to 
Bramante. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


. PALAZZO SERRISTORI (COCCHI): about 1500-1510, by Baccio d’ Agnolo. 

. PALAZZO BORGHERINI (DEL TURCO); about 1500, by an unknown architect. 
. PALAZZO GONDI: 1501, by Giuliano da San Gallo. 

. PALAZZO GUADAGNI: about 1505 (?) by ©. onaca, 

. HALL OF THE SERVI DI SANTA MARIA: 1519, by Antonio da San Gallo, 


after a design by Brunellesco, 


. PALAZZO ORSINI (formerly STIOZZI RIDOLFI): by Baccio d’ Agnolo. 
. PaLAZZO PANDOLFINI: designed by Raphael, and begun about 1518, ex- 


ecuted and completed by Giovanni da San Gallo, 


. PALAZZO BARTOLINI (SALIMBERI): 1520, by Baccio d’ Agnolo, 
. MERCATO Nuovo: 1547, by Bernardo Tasso, 
. PALAZZO UGuccioni: by Varco di Zanobi Fulfi, 1550 ; (formerly attributed 


to Raphael.) 


. PALAZZO BuTURLIN: by Domenico d’ Agnolo (second son of Baccio d’Agnolo,) 


about 1550? 


. PALAZZO GIUGNI: 1560, by Bartolommeo Ammanati. 
. PALAZZO LARDEREL: (riovanni Antonio Dosio. 
. UFFIZI PALACE: begun 1560, by Giorgio Vasari; continued and completed 


by Parigi, Buontalenti and others, 
(PALAZZO VECCHIO: embellishment of Court-arcade with plaster-relief 
arabesques; 1565, by arco da Faenza; see 9.) 


. PALAZZU RICCARDI-MANELLI: 1565, by Buontalenti. 


(PITTI PALACE: garden fagade by Bartolommeo Ammanati in 1568; see 2.) 
(PALAZZO GIUGNO CANIGIANI: portal and court by Bartolommeo Amma. 
nati, 1570; see 5.) 
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. PALAZZO ALTOVITI: 1570. 

_ PALAZZO MONTALVO: by Bartolommeo Ammanati. 

. LOGGIA DEL PESCE in the Mercato Vecchio: by Giorgio Vasari. 

. CASINO DI Livia: by Buontalenti, about 1570. 

. CASINO MEDICEO: 1570). 

. PALAZZO RAMIREZ: about 1580, by Rarlolommeo Ammanati. 

. PALAZZO VITALI: by the same; late sixteenth century. 

41. PALAZZO **NONFINITO”’’: 1592, by Buontalenti for Alessandro Strozzi ; 
Court-yard by Luigi Cigoli; palace never completed. 


5S % 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 


42. VILLA POGGIO IMPERIALE: 1622. . 
(Front wings of Pirrt PALACE: 1620-1631 ; see 2.) / 
(PALAZZO CORSINE: remodelled and staircase built 1656, by Silvani and 
Ferri; see 17.) 

43. PALAZZO PANCIATICHL: 1700, by Carlo Fontana. 
(PALAZZO RICCARDI: enlarged 1714: see 1.) 

MINOR ARCHITECTURAL WORKS,— TOMBS, ALTARS, 

FURNITURE, ETC. 


DOORWAYS, CHURCH 


(This list does not pretend to approach completeness. It aims merely to 
gather together into an approximately correct chronological sequence the 
principal examples of minor architectural works mentioned in the hand-books, 
The richness of Florentine art in monuments, pulpits, terra-cotta embellish- 
ments, wood-carving, intarsiatura and metal work has already been referred to. 
This list, short as it is, will help to an appreciation of the activity of Tuscan 
artists in these minor works.) 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. THe “MANDOLA” Door: south side of Duomo, adorned in 1408 with early 
Renaissance or semi-classic foliage by Giovanni d’ Ambrogio and Niccolo di 
Piero Lomberti. 

2, NORTHERN DooRS TO BAPTISTERY (San Giovanni): 1403-1424, by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. 

3. ToMB OF Popr JoHN XXIII in San Giovanni: 1420, by Donatello and 
Michelozzo Michelozzi. ; 

4. EASTERN Doors TO BAPTISTERY: 1425-1452, by Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

5. TERRA-COTTA DECORATIONS IN PAZZI CHAPEL: 1425, by Luca della 
Robbia, 

6. LAVABO IN SACRISTY, Santa Maria Novella: by Luca della Robbia. 

7. PULPITS OF BRONZE, in south aisle of San Lorenzo: by Donatello and 
Bertoldo (his pupil). 

8. TOMB OF CARDINAL GIACOPO OF PORTUGAL, in San Miniato: 1427, by 
Antonio Rossellino, 

9. RELIQUARY OF SAN ZENOBIO under altar in the tribune of Duomo: 1440, 
by Ghiberti. 

10. Cneas SCREEN in San Lorenz): by Donatello and Bertoldo. 

11. Srocco DecorRATions of Old Sacristy, San Lorenzo: by Donatello. 

12. ORGAN-LOFT from Duomo, now in the * Opera del Duomo: ”’ the figures (and 
other decorations ”) 1433-1440, by Luca della Robbia and Donatello. 

Door TO NEw Sacristy of Duomo: 1446-1467, by Luca della Koblia, Maso 

di Bartolommeo aud Michelozzi. 

14. PULPIT in left aisle of Santa Maria Novella: by Maestro Lazaro from design 
by Brunellesco. ; 

15. TOMB OF LEONARDO BRUNI (ARETINO), in Santa Croce: 1450, by Bernardo 
Rossellino, 

16. TOMB OF BRUNELLESCO in Duomo: 1450-1460, by Buggiano. 

17. TOMB OF THE BEATA VILLANA in Santa Maria Novella: 1451, by Bernardo 

ossellino, 

18. eceuicHnnt SLABS OF THE ACCIAJUOLI in the Certosa of the Val d’Ema ; 
about 1450, by Donafel/o; carved decoration on that of the Bishop of Ostia, 
by Giuliano da San Gallo, 

19. TOMB OF GIANNOZZO MANETTI in Duomo: about 1460, by Donatello. 

20, MARSUPPINI TOMB in Santa Croce : 1460-1470, by Desiderio da Settignano. 

21. ALTAR in San Ambrogio: 1462, by Mino da Fiesole. 

92. TABERNACLE in San Ambrogio: by Mino da Fiesole. 

93 TOMB OF THE SALUTATL in the Cathedral at Fiesole: 1462, by Wino da 
Fiesole. 

24. C1portuM in Santa Croce: by Mino da Fiesole, 

95. TOMB OF BERNARDO GIUGNI in the Badia: by Mino da Fivsole. ; 

26, TOMB OF THE MARGRAVE HuGo in the Badia: about 1481, by Aino da 
‘iesole. 

27. Sian ETS AND Doors in infarsiatura, Sacristy of Santa Croce. 

98. 'TOMB OF PIERO DI Mepict in old Sacristy of San Lorenzo: by Andrea 
ferrocchio. 

29, Becucurs in Court of Palazzo Vecchio: by Andrea Verrocchio. 

40. TOMB OF FRANCESCO SASSE1TI AND WIFE in Santa Trinita: by Giuliano da 
San Gallo. 

31, MARBLE maneeWicee in San Lorenzo: by Desiderio da Settignano. 

39. TOMB OF FILIPPO STROZZE in Strozzi Chapel of Santa Maria Novella: by 
Benedetto da Maiano. 

33. ALTAR in the Badia: by Benedetto da Majano,. ; 

34. DooR TO SALA D’UDIENZA in Palazzo Vecchio: 1490 (?) by Benedetto da 
Majano. 

35. M Rca PULPIT in Santa Croce: 1493, by Benedetto da Majano. 

36, ALTAR “ DEGLI ANGELL” and C1bortuM, end of left aisle in SS. Apostoli : 
by Andrea della Robbia, 

37. DooR to Badia: 1495, by Benedetto da Rovezzano, - 

38, TOMB OF ANTONIO STROZZI in Santa Maria Novella: by Andrea da Fiesole. 

39, TOMB OF BisHor BUONAFLDE in chapter-louse of the Certosa in the Val 
d’Ema: by Giuliano da San Gallo. 

40, SHRINE in Santa Trinita: by Benedetto da Rovezzano, 


13. 


~~ 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


41. TomB OF THE ALBERTI in Santa Croce: by Bartolini. 
42. ToMB OF PIETRO SODERINI in Santa Maria del Carmine; 1513, by Benedetto 
da Rovezzano. : 
43. TOMB OF AMERIGO Vespucci in San Salvatore d’ Ognissanti. 
41. TOMBS OF GIULIANO AND LORENZO Dt MEbIctin the new Sacristy of San 
* Lorenzo : 1529-1534, by Vichael Angelo. 
MARBLE CHOIR-SCREEN in Duomo: by Baccio d’ Agnolo; reliefs executed 
"in 1555, by another band. 
46. DOOR TO SAN APPOLONIA: 1540 (°) by .Wichael Angelo. 
47. TomMB OF ANGELO MARZI-MEDICI in SS. Annunziata: 1546, by /rancesco 
la San Gallo, ; A 
48 TomMH or PAOLO Grovio in cloister of San Lorenzo: 1555, by one of the San 
: Galli. ; Ya . 

49 TOMB oF MICHAEL ANGELO in Santa Croce: 1570, by Giorgio Vasari, 

). ToMB OF BINDO ALToviTri in SS. Apostoli: 1570, by Bartolommeo Am- 
manali. : : 

51. TOMB OF GIOVANNI BATT, RIcaASoLi in Santa Maria Novella: 1580 (?) by 
*  Paddeo da Fiesole. ; : 

52. CHOIR-STALLS IN CERTOSA in the Val d’Ema: 1590. F 


- 
cr 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


53. HiGH ALTAR in choir of San Spirito : 1600, by Caccini. 

nf. ToMB OF GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA in SS. Annunziata : 1610, by Francavilla. 

BS. TOMB OF ANDREA CORSINI, in north transept of Santa Maria del Carmine: 
1675, by Faggint. 


For the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it has not seemed necessary to 
prepare any list. After the glorious work of the quattro-cento and cinque-cento, 
the two or three works of Canova and other very modern masters in Florence 
seem cold, artificial and heavy. Nor has stained-glass been mentioned, nor the 
hundreds of moveable objects — crucifixes, cups, and the like — which illustrate 


the perfection of early Renaissance industrial art in Tuscany. But it may be 
briefly said that in the Duomo, in Santa Maria Novella, in Santa Croce and the 
old Sacristy of San Lorenzo, there is more good stained-glass of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century, by Ghiberti, Giovanni da Udine and o hers, than can be 


found in any other Italian city. Unfortunately, much of it has been *' restored ”’ 


very recently. A. D. F. HamtLIn 


(To be continued.] 





THE DRAINAGE-CANAL. — PROPOSED EX- 
TENSION OF THE LAKE FRONT PARK. — 
THE FiKLD MUSEUM. — “THE SIGNAL 

: OF PEACE.” — THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE 

OF SHERIDAN. — POPULAR CRITICISM.— A STEEL SKELETON 

BUILDING STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. — STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


OME time ago there was described in these letters the great 
drainage canal by which Chicago’s sewerage should be turned 
from the Lake, from which the supply of drinking water is 

taken, westward through the river and artificial canals, to the water- 
ways of the Mississippi valley, being made harmless principally by 
aeration. That this is a wise plan seems to many decidedly 
questionable. ‘That the contents of the proposed canal, which runs 
through many of the inland towns, will be entirely harmless, time 
will more certainly prove than anything else. But the whole plan 
is most strongly tinctured with that spirit of lavishness and waste 
which in our nineteenth century is so noticeable in America, and 
especially in the West. Every one knows that in this apparently 
most useless of all material, the drainage of a great city, there lies 
that which, if properly handled, means an almost vast fortune to the 
individual, or a decided source of income to the city itself. The 
system of drainage at the Fair, described in these letters, was most 
admirable ; most of the Kuropean cities dispose of their refuse with 
some such similar hygienic treatment, and it does seem a pity that 
Chicago, at such great expense to herself and the State, should turn 
an actual good into a very possible evil. However, in spite of all 
opposition, the plan is being carried out and work on the excava- 
tions has been pushed forward for the last few years, only inter- 
rupted by an occasional strike on the part of the men, or lack of 
harmony among the commissioners occasioned by political difference 
of opinions. 

The excavations are progressing ; the district having been divided 
into sections, the work is carried forward simultaneously on nearly 
all of them. The first portion for nearly twenty miles is excavated 
principally through earths and clays, but in the vicinity,of Lemont 
a limestone formation is struck, and here lies the hardest work. At 
all points of the construction the most varied methods of excavating 
the different materials are shown in active operation. At the north 
end of the canal, which is one hundred and sixty-five feet wide by 
thirty deep, great steam shovels and excavators carrying the earth 
to great piles sixty feet high, are in competition with the old reliable 
pick and wheelbarrow, manipulated by sons of Erin and Italy. 
Farther south, where the limestone is touched, the steam-drill works 
like the very impersonation of frenzied energy, great blasts are 
fired, and the débris is carried off in cable cars, or in huge, elevated, 
movable cantilever constructions that unload the stone into great 
piles far away from the excavations. At this point the magnitude 
of the work becomes apparent, and one canuot fail to be impressed 
with that, as well as by the enormous outlay necessitated by the 
undertaking. At the same time, the perfection of the mechanical 
means employed is so remarkable, the part of the country at this 
point so unusual, that one becomes enthusiastic over the engineering 
part at least, even if the practical utility of the scheme is not so 
apparent. 

Apropros of the drainage-canal, a scheme is being agitated by 
one of the city fathers which again involves the question of the 
Lake Front, and which, if carried out, would effectually put a stop 
to all future plans for using this much appropriated tract of land as 
a possible site for all large buildings of a public or semi-publie 
character to be erected in Chicago for the next twenty years. It 
has been decided by all the courts of the country that the city now 
has the exclusive right to this portion of land stretching from 
Randolph Street to Park Row, a distance of about three-quarters of 
amile. The highest courts, as well as the Secretary of War have 
also decided that the city possesses the absolute right to twelve 
hundred and fifty feet from the present shore line, extending out 
into the water, leaving two hundred and fifty feet of harbor over which 
there can extend no municipal authority. The plan would be to 
utilize the material now being taken from the canal to fill-in the 
harbor up to the two-hundred-and-fifty-foot limit, forming a fine 
extra addition to the present stretch of land, and still leaving as 
ample anchorage for vessels as is found at any point on the Lake. 
Some system of terraces would be used and a tunnel formed for the 
Illinois Central tracks, which would be relieved every few hundred 
feet by ventilating-shafts. These would be the only indication that 
the tracks were practically in their old locality. In this way an 
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effective park would be formed in the heart of the city, a very 
unsightly portion of land would be transformed into an available 
pleasure-ground, and the smoke and soot from the Illinois Central 
engines would be materially diminished, so, at least at that part of 
the Front between Madison Street and Park Row, tbe harbor 
would come out into clear view. At present the material from the 
excavations being made in the West Branch of the Chicago River, 
a distance of three miles to the limits, the excavation being one 
hundred and sixty-five feet wide by thirty deep, is being loaded on- 
to scows and dumped into the Lake, where it is, of course, wasted. 
The chief drawback to the whole scheme is the enormous expense 
which it would entail on the city. The estimates are, of course, not 
made, but the roughest of guesses would bring the sum up among 
the millions of dollars. Those of sanguine temperament advance 
the idea that the Illinois Central would do a great deal of the 
work of sinking its tracks, but there are others who maintain that 
this is not the case. The alderman, whose pet scheme this is, 
offered the following resolutions at a recent council meeting : 


Whereus, It has long been the desire of the citizens of Chicago to 
know what use is to be made of the Lake Front from Randolph Street 
to Park Row, and 

Whereas, It appears from the late decision of the United States 
uve Court that the unquestioned title is in the City of Chicago, 
an 


Whereas, It is desirable that it be put to some use, and 

Whereas, The Drainage Trustees have let contracts for the eastern 
section of the drainage-canal, the terms of which provide for the 
removal of the earth excavated from the line of said canal, and 

Whereas, Such contractors are now towing all the material to a point 


in Lake Michigan, where a depth of fifty feet of water can be found, 


and 
Whereas, It is desirable that the space east of the Illinois Central 


right-of-way to a point two hundred and fifty feet west of the Govern- 
ment breakwater be utilized for a people’s park, and 
Whereas, there is no doubt but that the drainage-canal contractors 


would be glad to dump the earth excavated from the canal in this 


space without cost to the city: therefore, be it 
Ordered, That the Mayor and Commissioner of Public Works be, 


and they are hereby requested to enter into negotiations, first, with the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, for the lowering of their tracks 
from their present grade so that the present Lake Front can be carried 
over them; second, with the proper Government officials, with a view 
of securing permission to extend the park twelve hundred and fifty | 
feet east of the Illinois Central Railway; and third, with the Drainage 
Canal contractors with a view of having them fill the space indicated 


without cost to the City of Chicago. 


A 


These resolutions have been passed and should the scheme be 
carried out, a more beautiful water front might be obtained than 


many cities are able to boast of in their very heart. 


The Columbus Museum has been formally opened, and the name 
It has been the recipient 
of much that is good from the World’s Fair, but also of a great 
deal of useless material which will, later on, doubtlessly be weeded 


promptly changed to the Field Museum. 


out. One collection was burned, when it was stored near the Park 


before it reached the museum, which, doubtlessly, might be looked 


upon in the light of a blessing. Many interesting collections have 


been given from the Anthropological Building, the lion’s share of 

In the 
central rotunda of the place are many of the smaller models of all 
This is naturally a most interesting 
collection and one which, not only from association, but from its 
It seems like a page from the 


whose contents seems to be in the Museum at present. 


the World’s Fair sculpture. 


artistic value is well worth seeing. 


history of sculpture in America. It is already being felt that the 


Museum is far too inaccessible, and that in its present locality at 


Jackson Park, there will be very few of Chicago’s citizens who will 
be able to enjoy it to its fullest extent, except on Sundays. The 
papers are already making facetious remarks about the desirability 
of adding sleeping-coaches and dining-cars to the trains runnin 
down to the place. Before much money is expended on the final 
work of the building in making it a permanent structure, a good 
deal of consideration ought to be given to the advisability of keeping 
it where it is at present. Of course, nowhere could a site be 
chosen, which would afford such beautiful surroundings, and though 
another building built for the special purpose might well be more 
convenient and better suited to its use, it is doubtful whether the 
element of beauty would so enter into its composition as it does into 
the present one, the old Art Palace. 

Frequenters of the Art Building last summer may remember the 
bronze statue in the American section, entitled the “Signal of 
Peace,” an Indian on horse-back, holding aloft a spear on which is 
a feather. It is a good thing, and when seen at the Fair by Judge 
See, he determined that it should not leave Chicago, and he con- 
sequently bought it and offered it as a gift to Lincoln Park. It has 
recently been unveiled there, being placed not very far from the 
Grant Monument. It is the work of Cyrus Edwin Dallin, a young 
artist born in the new Western State of Utah. Displaying marked 
artistic ability while yet a boy, it was made possible for him to go 
to Boston to study, and from there his education led him to Paris. 
This is Mr. Dallin’s first public work, and in a speech which he 
made at the unveiling he told how its subject is one of especial 
interest to him. He said: “The statue that stands before you 
represents not only a picturesque subject, but it is a record of some 
vivid boyish impressions. 


been sent to quell it the Indians came to sue for peace. 
diers were encamped on the edge of the little village in which I was 
born, and | well remember how, one day, fully two hundred mounted 
braves, streaked with war paint and gorgeous with feathers, came to 


‘There had been an Indian outbreak and after the soldiers had 
The sol- 


smoke the peace-pipe. These grim warriors who seemed wedded 
to their horses profoundly impressed me, and I have always looked 
upon the Indian with fascinated interest. 

“Consequently, when Buffalo Bill was in Paris in 1889, I em- 
braced the opportunity for studying the Indian and spent six 
months making sketches from life for this statue.” 

Some months ago, a competition was spoken of as about to occur 
for an equestrian statue of General Sheridan, to be placed in Gar- 
field Park. This competition was especially noticed because of the 
unusual way in which it was conducted, the jury being composed of 
sculptors and men whose judgment was of special value. It was 
in this contest that Mr. Dallin was the successful competitor. 

It has been mentioned heretofore in these letters, how, as a general 
thing, the local press accepted all works of art, so-called or otherwise, 
ee to the city, without an honest word of criticism. A very 

unny collection of communications has been published by one of the 

local papers as to how to make our city beautiful. These communi- 
cations have not been made by people because they are in any way 
especially fitted to make them, and do not come as criticisms from 
the paper itself, but the first subject which is attacked is this very 
one of the city’s statues. They are piteously assailed, and ‘into a 
proposed melting-pot has gone much of the work that is positively 
bad, while some occasional bit of good work has inadvertently 
slipped in, too. The architecture of the city is assailed with equal 
energy and lack of discrimination. One man wishes us to abandon 
“gloomy brick and stone” and embody all architectural flichts 
in Portland cement for exterior covering. Another devotes his 
disapproving adjectives to the Colonial and Gothic styles, besides 
fostering a strong dislike for the Classic, as he speaks of the 
Art Institute as ugly, while a third scribbler makes a plea for some- 
thing “new,” a freshly-invented style, not arising out of present 
ae but a general crazy-quilt of whatever has been seen on the 
earth. 

That the profession may obtain benefit from these letters, as well 
as amusement, a few extracts from(different letters are given below : 

‘‘Employ only architects who are also artists; most ‘architects ’ 
are only builders.” 

“Let an architect learn to erect beautiful apartment-houses and 
sky-scrapers, most of which are now eye-sores. ‘The store-box styles 
especially should be avoided.” 

“Abandon the Colonial style, which is crude and essentially ucly. 
It was excusable two hundred years ago, but nut now, when the 
people have travelled and seen beautiful buildings.” 

oe Don't allow the Government architect to design our new post- 
office.” 

“ Don’t build any more Gothic churches. Chicago has scarcely any- 
thing else, although there are other equally good styles. Try the 
Basilican, Greek, Byzantine and Russian.” ° 

“The Lake Shore drive has every natural attraction, but 
what can be said of the architectural failures that have been 
placed upon it? ‘There is every style of architecture there, éne may 
say, from Egyptian down to a style that characterizes the nineteenth 
century, which is unsettled and allows of too great license. It com- 
bines too many different periods and styles, which results in a total 
lack of symmetry. Let the property-owners and the Lincoln Park 
Commissioners protect the people of Chicago from being forced to 
look at any more mongrel architectural failures on the Lake Shore 
drive. The property-owners and the Commissioners should appoint 
a jury of nine architects to determine the acceptance of architectural 
plans for houses to be placed there. The architects should be equi- 
tably paid, to be unflinching in keeping up the proper standard.” 

Architecture seems to be especially the branch of art in which the 
public at large considers that no education is necessary for a perfect 
and proper understanding of the matter. In the question of styles, 
the otherwise well-educated man and woman is totally ignorant, and 
even in our classes of design, too little attention is paid to the sub- 
ject of history of design, so that a student who can do excellent 
work when given a problem is quite at sea when asked to work up 
the smaller and finer shades ot detail, say in the decoration of a 
room. With a good solid basis of information, the decorator may 
appear to feel his way; but without that ease that comes of hard 
study first, his work is often reduced to a nondescript combination of 
forms and color which is by no means without offense to the edu- 
cated eye and taste. 

During the last month one of the June thunderstorms illuminated an 
interesting subject in connection with steel buildings. The “ Teu- 
tonic.” a large office-building on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Washington Street, was struck by lightning, the first one of the sky- 
scrapers to which this accident has ever happened. This special build- 
ing is a ten-story steel structure. The lightning appears to have been 
attracted by the steel support of a terra-cotta finial of a balustrade, 
about a foot and a half above the balustrade at its highest extremity, 
while the lower portion is directly connected with the steel frame- 
work of the building. When the point of contact came to be 
examined, the surroundings together with the fact that all the electric- 
light plugs were blown out in the basement naturally suggested 
the idea that the electric-current passed from the metal finial 
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support directly into the steel skeleton of the building, which served 
as a conductor for the current literally from turret to foundation 
stone. The tenants of the big building from the tenth to the sixth 
floors felt the shock most severely and rushed from their offices into 
the halls, where they were met by the most brilliant display of the 
electric-flash in the central court. No one was at all injured and 
before they could make their escape from the building the dis- 
turbance had passed away. This accident, while it shows the 
liability of these high steel buildings to attract to themselves 
the electric-currents, also shows the probability there is of the cur- 
rent confining its attention to the steel framework, and consequently 
passing off harmlessly into the ground. 

In old times, when Chicago presented fewer attractions, the grain 
elevators were one of the sights to be seen in the city, though of 
late years they have been rather crowded into the background. A 
new interest may centre around them, however, if certain proposed 
reforms in their construction are carried out. An engineer con- 
nected with the movement is reported as saying “A salient point of 
the system is the cyclone principle of moving grain in tubes or pipes 
with a centripetal motion. This keeps the grain from contact with 
the conduits and in that way prevents injury to it. The bins are to 
be of steel or iron which reduces the cost of insurance. By being 
able to construct these bins some distance from unloading points 
they can be placed upon ground of relatively less value than that 
immediately contiguous to a river or harbor frontage.” A certain 
amount of friction at present exists between the Board of Trade and 
the elevator men, and this will, doubtlessly, be a means of pushing 
the enterprise forward. 

Imre Kiralfy, the man of many shows, has now on foot a scheme 
to give one of his great spectacular productions here in Chicago, 
under the patronage of what will be known as the Chicago Exhibition 
Company. The Company has applied for papers of incorporation, 
and two tracts of land in the near vicinity of Jackson Park are 
being considered as possible sites for the proposed building, for 
which one of our prominent architects bas made preliminary 
sketches. Though the building will be what will be called perma- 
nent, much material will be used from the World’s Fair salvage, 
which will naturally not make of it anything of a very substantial 
character. The cost it is estimated will be between five and six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the building being over seven hundred feet 
long by three hundred and fifty feet wide. It will be in three parts: 
the auditorium, two hundred and fifty feet long, having a seating- 
capacity of ten thousand; miniature Venice and a Venetian garden. 
Lagoons will be introduced as a feature, on which gondolas will 
take the visitors after the performances, which will be an enlarged 
** Merchant of Venice,” to the cafés and restaurants which will be a 
feature of the Venctian garden, as well as cascades, es grottos, 
fountains, etc. In miniature Venice an attempt will be made to 
reproduce the shops, palaces, bridges and canals of the Italian city. 
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(Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


UNION STATION, TORONTO, CAN. MESSRS. STRICKLAND & SY- 
I MONS, ARCHITECTS, TORONTO, CAN. 
XX 


a. HOUSE ON TAFE FOOTHILLS. MR. P. G. GULBRANSON, ARCHI- 
f TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


GERMANTOWN, PA. 
MESSRS. W. L. PRICE AND C. H. KIRK, ASSOCIATED ARCHI- 


[aes FOR MESSRS. WENDELL & SMITH, 
TECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘HOUSES AT GHENT” FOR LIEUT. L. W. T. WALLER, NORFOLK, 
VA. MR. W. J. MARSH, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HALL IN THE HOUSE OF MISS ELIZABETH A. HALLOCK, WASH- 
k INGTONVILLE, N. Y. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(Additional Ulustrations in the International Edition.) 


SOUTH FRONT OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING, WORLD'S 
FAIR, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, BAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


SKETCHES AND DETAILS AT RAGUSA, ITALY: TWO PLATES. 


THEsk illustrations are copied from Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen. 


TUDOR CHAMBERS, 54 AND 55 CORNHILL, LONDON, ENG. 


ERNEST RUNTZ, ARCHITECT. 


MR. 


Tue illustration we publish of this building is taken from a water- 
color drawing by the architect. The site, which is prominently 


situated in Cornhill, adjoining the main entrance to St. Peter’s 
Church and the London and Midland Bank, although not having a 
large area, has an extensive frontage, the ground-floor portion and 
basement being appropriated entirely for shop purposes, and the 
entrance for the office portion, with lift to the upper floors, being in 
St. Peter’s Alley. The building is to be faced with the so-called 
pink terra-cotta, but in this case no effort will be made at uniformity, 
but rather variety in the shades of the finished material. By adopt- 
ing this course it is anticipated that the general harmony of the 
building will be greatly improved. Certainly it will be a useful 
experiment, and will be watched with interest by architects who 
favor the material in question. From an artistic point-of-view, we 
are of opinion that it is likely to prove very satisfactory. The style 
adopted by the architect is a somewhat free treatment of Tudor 
work, refining much of the ornament in the direction of Italian 
Renaissance. The building, although designed for letting as shops - 
and offices, could be easily adapted for the occupation, as a branch, 
of some large insurance or other company, for which purpose it will 
probably be used, as its position is unique. 


GARDEN FRONT: 


ENDALLS MANOR. 
CHITECT. 


MR. JOHN BELCHER, AR- 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibitior: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





AN ARTIST 


AMERICAN 
journal says that the American artist Mr. Thomas Shields-Clarke, at 
present resident in Paris, pursues five different branches of art in five 


PLAYING TO THE (G:ALLERIES. — A Paris 


different studios. In his studio in the Rue Darcau he is known asa 
landscape painter only. Precisely at 9 o’clock every morning he enters 
his atelier and paints steadily (in oils) for two hours. When the clock 
strikes 1) he hurries away to another studio in Rue St. Honor’. Here 
he picks up chisel and hammer, dons the sculptor’s blouse, and pounds 
away at a block of marble. Two hours later, the blouse and imple- 
ments of the worker in marble are laid aside, and the artist drives in a 
cab to the Rue Clement Marat, where, ina third studio, he devotes a 
couple of hours to water-color painting. The rest of the day he divides 
between portrait-painting and etching in his other two studios across 
the Seine. Mr. Shields-Clarke is the only artist in the world pursuing 
his profession in five different workshops. His first Su/on picture was 
a Dutch subject in oils, but this year he is exhibiting at the Champ de 
Mars products of his five studios. —_.V. Y. /ribune. 





How Loxpon Pays FOR ITs BripGes. — There is a good deal of 
misconception as to the source from which the City Corporation gets 
the money for the Tower Bridge. The Corporation generally gives the 
impression that the funds are found by it in its corporate capacity. 
Mr. Edward Tewson, the well-known estate agent, was asked before 
the Lords’ Committee on Betterment where the money came from, but 
could not say beyond the general statement that the bridge was built at 
the Corporation’s ‘‘ own cost.”’ Asa matter of fact the money comes 
from the accumulated surplus of the Bridge House Estates, which were 
originally intended as an endowment for the maintenance of London 
Bridge. The Corporation was appointed trustee of the estates, but can 
only apply the money to the building and maintenance of bridges. 
The growth of the estates has enabled it not only to maintain Lon- 
don Bridge, but to build Blackfriars Bridge, acquire and free Southwark 
Bridge, and erect the Tower Bridge. — Jlustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





Corot’s Opp Price For a Picture.— A very amusing anecdote 
concerning the brother of the new President of the French Republic is 
related by M. Ziem, the Venice artist. ‘The brother of M. Casimir- 
Perier was on intimate relations with Corot. Ile came, one day in 1875, 
to see the painter at Barbizon, just at the moment when Corot was 
putting the finishing touches to his ‘‘ Biblis,’’ a picture which repre- 
sents nymphs sleeping in a wood. His enthusiasm for this work of art, 
where the poetry of the subject was contending with the science of the 
painter for superiority, made him wish to possess the canvas. “ You 
shall have my picture,” said the artist, ‘on one condition, and it is 
that you will pay the butcher’s and baker’s bill of my friend Millet.” 
‘* Agreed!” replied M. Perier, a little astonished at this curious con- 
dition. The bills were sent for to Chailly, when it was found that the 
accounts had been running with the two tradesmen for fully twelve 
years. The one amounted to 22,000. and the other to 24,000, M. 
Perier paid the bills without moving a muscle. His Corot cost him 
46,000. ‘Today he would not take three times that amount for it, but, 
nevertheless, during the life of the painter it was only worth some 
1,300, f.— London Figaro. 
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‘JJ LTHOUGH the actual affair has passed by, we think that 
Ai the interest and importance of Mr. Garrison’s award, as 

arbitrator between the Boston Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the Bricklayers’ Union, in regard to a proposed cut in 
the rate of wages, justify us in availing ourselves of an unfilled 
space sufficient for printing it at length. We will say nothing 
here of the admirable spirit displayed by both masters and 
men in laying their case dispassionately before such a tribunal, 
as every reader will make his own comments; but it is worth 
while to point out the singular merits of Mr. Garrison’s award. 
It would have been easy for him to give some arbitrary decision, 
based on nothing but his own whim, and he might have saved 
himself in that way from the criticism which his arguments 
will call out from dissatisfied and unreasonable people; but 
instead of doing this, he has thought best to try to convince 
both parties of the justice of his decision, by setting forth the 
grounds on which it was based; and he has done this with a 
considerate clearness which is worthy of the highest praise. 
If labor disputes were generally approached in such a spirit, 
they would soon become rare, and it is much to be hoped, not 
only that the members of the National Association of Builders 
will continue in their disposition to settle all such controversies 
in this way, but that they may always find arbitrators as firm 
and vlear-headed as Mr. Garrison. 


E would like to invite special attention to a letter from 
Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, printed in another 
place, in regard to an article in the Philadelphia Press, 
making one of the most sensible suggestions for raising the 
standard of the profession of architecture, and securing the 
public against incompetency, that we have ever seen. As our 
readers know, we have for years advocated, in connection with 
the opening of public employment to the profession, the estab- 
lishment of examinations, the passing of which should entitle 
the candidate to classification as a “Government architect,” 
and the restriction by law of the design and supervision of 
Government buildings to architects holding this rank. ‘This, 
like the plan proposed by the Philadelphia Press, without 
attempting the almost hopeless task of excluding anybody 
definitely irom the profession, would establish a certain 
differentiation among architects themselves, which, by giving 
the young and ambitious something to work for, would elevate 
the tone of the profession, at the same time that it afforded the 
public a means of judging of the comparative skill of architects 
which it very much needs. 





HERE would be some advantages in carrying out precisely 
the scheme Mr. Williams suggests, and there would be 
some disadvantages and more difficulties, and it is doubtful 

whether the advantage to the public would be very perceptible 


a 


in this generation, since the men competent to do good work have 
now, as a rule, about as much as they are able to attend to 
properly, and could only undertake more at the risk of the 
quality of their output as a whole. ‘There is, moreover, one 
very distinct defect and difficulty in the scheme, which, though 
apparently laughable, might prove dangerous. It would put 
the building operations of a great city absolutely at the mercy 
of the comparatively few men who could pass the required 
examinations, and if by chance any conceivable influence could 
induce them to combine on the lines of a trade union, and 
refuse to make the drawings or even to sign them, a tie-up 
would be effected which would be more disastrous than any 
strike or boycott that was ever devised by the most conscience- 
less board of walking-delegates. Although the men who prac- 
tise architecture are distinctly high-minded, and not likely to 
do wanton injury to innocent parties, it is, nevertheless, con- 
ceivable, that in face of repeated decisions on the part of the 
courts, which seek to reduce all charges to a per diem basis 
—so manifestly unfair in most cases where it is applied —a 
strike of licensed architects might be arranged and carried out 
as being the only available meaus of righting an injustice. 


STYMONG the good works undertaken by the National 
Ai Sculpture Society, one of the best is its recent offer of 

two prizes, one of three hundred dollars, and one of two 
hundred dollars, for the best set of designs in plaster, for the 
silver dollar of the United States. As the circular announcing 
the offer rather pointedly says, “The artists of the United 
States have criticised severely the existing coinage. On this 
account, especially, they should now be urged to make, under 
the requirements of the law, a more artistic design for a coin 
than now exists.” ‘The ‘ requirements of the law,” however, 
are, it must be confessed, a little opposed to the production of 
the most artistic possible designs for coinage. Under Section 
3517 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, it is decreed 
that ‘“* Upon the coins there shall be the following devices and 
legends : Upon one side there shall be an impression emblem- 
atic of liberty, with an inscription of the word “ Liberty,” and 
the year of the coinage, and upon the reverse shall be the 
figure or representation of an eagle, with the inscriptions 
‘* United States of America,” and “ & Pluribus Unum,” and a 
designation of the value of the coin; but on the gold dollar 
and three-dollar piece, the dime, five, three and one-cent pieces, 
the figure of the eagle shall be omitted.” Owing, doubtless, to 
the clouds which have been, of late years, raised in this coun- 
try by the apostles of collectivism, socialism, trades-unionism 
and the other ’isms which contemplate the forcible subjection 
of the individual to the organization, the exact appearance 
of the Goddess of Liberty seems to have been forgotten, and 
medallion portraits of various estimable young ladies, with 
unbecoming head-lresses, have, with the acquiescence of the 
Treasury authorities, been substituted for the ideal figure of 
our earlier coinage. At present, therefore, those artists to 
whose keener sight the goddess may condescend to reveal 
herself will be legally entitled either to embody their vision 
in their design at full length, or to present to us only the 
divine face or profile, at their discretion, and we hope that the 
artistic champions of American Liberty will be able to show 
her not less fair than the Greek Pallas Athene, or the Sicilian 
Arethusa. 





S to the eagle, less hope can be entertained. While we 
Hi cannot quite agree with those who think that the coinage 

laws should be amended by substituting the turkey for the 
eagle, as the symbol of American aspiration, it cannot be 
denied that the aquiline character, on close investigation, does 
not present just the ideal which Americans prefer to contem- 
plate. A bird which, like the bald-headed eagle immortalized 
in our coinage, waits around until it spies some industrious 
hawk carrying food to its nest, and then, with a savage 
screech, dashes upon the poor creature, and snatches away its 
property, is a much more appropriate representative of ancient 
imperialism, and modern socialism, than of the respect for 
individual rights on which our Republic is based. However, 
if the big, feathered bully which turns tail before the assaults 
of the tiny king-bird is not lhkely to inspire the artist with 
very lofty conceptions, it is a consolation to reflect that he 
could not be more ignobly represented than on our present 
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coinage; and that a sculptor with, perhaps, a little of the | had made a private arrangement for selling the structures, 
Japanese spirit in him might fill the allotted space agreeably, | after the exhibition was over, to a new railroad company in 
if not very nobly, with a well-modelled relief of an eagle in | the country, for use as station buildings, and he would have 
flight. ‘The circular sent out by the Sculpture Society pro- | made a large profit, even at his own price. It is evident that 
vides that the models submitted in competition must be six | if the architect had rejected the lowest bid in this case, simply 
inches in diameter, cast in plaster, and mounted in pairs, one | because he thought that the bidder had made a mistake, he 
cast of each pair showing the obverse, and the other the | would have grossly betrayed the interest of his clients; and 
reverse, of the coin, on boards of light-colored wood, twelve | every architect of experience knows of similar cases, where 
by twenty-four inches, and three-quarters of an inch thick. | builders of ingenuity and resource have been able to complete 
Models will not be received until January, 1895, but must be | with credit, and even with profit, a contract which they had 
sent in time to be shown at the annual exhibition of the | taken at a price which seemed recklessly low. It is, therefore, 
Society, which occurs early in the year. Preliminary studies | extremely unwise for architects to assume that a bid is based 
of any size will be received and exhibited in connection | on a mistake, simply because it is low, or to come to the 
with the finished designs. Further particulars will be | rescue of contractors who deliberately make tenders without 
announced in October, but, for the present, all information | trying to ascertain exactly how much work they are expected 
needed may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, | to do; and, while they should be, as they are legally bound to 
Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, 37 West ‘'wenty-second Street, | be, ready to adjust mistakes that may become evident before 
New York. the signing of the contract, they have no right to assume the 
existence of mistakes, to the owner’s prejudice, or, after 
the acceptance of the tender, to permit any corrections without 
the owner’s consent. 




















































N} HE British Architect, in referring to some remarks of ours 
in regard to the impolicy of expecting architects to 

warrant the cost of carrying out their designs, brings up, 
indirectly, a question of considerable importance. Speaking 
of our anecdote of the builder who made his bid on eighth- 
scale drawings, under the hallucination that they were 
quarter-scale, it says that “an architect who knew his business 
would generally find ways and means of checking such stupidly 
reckless tendering as that referred to above.” This is 
undoubtedly true, but, to our mind, the fact that the architect 
thought au estimate too low would be very far from justifying 
him in asking the bidder to revise it. In fact, this very 
problem is one of constant occurrence in practice, more 
particularly, perhaps, in that of young architects, who 
have more to do than their elders with inexperienced or 
careless contractors. A number of tenders are received for a 
given piece of work, and opened by the architect. His own 
judgment, reinforced by comparison with the other bids, con- 
vinces him that the lowest tender is too low, and that the work 
cannot be carried out for the sum specified without loss to the 
contractor. Is it his duty to reject this tender, and accept a 
higher one, or to notify the bidder that there is probably some 
mistake about his estimate, and ask him to revise it? We 
think decidediy that it is not. Of course, the architect has no 
right, even in the owner’s interest, to take advantage of an 
obvious mistake, and we think it would be allowable for 
an architect who thought that a tender was too low to question 
the bidder cautiously, to ascertain whether he had really 
included all the intended work in his estimate; but further 
than this he cannot properly go. If his drawings and specitica- 
tions are Clear and full, so that an intelligent builder ought to 
be able to ascertain from them just what is intended, his duty 
toward the bidders is fulfilled, and his duty is then toward the 
owner, to get the work carried out faithfully and promptly, on 


J HE investigations of the Lexow committee into official cor- 
ruption in New York are to be resumed next month and 
it is to be hoped that the lead opened by Mr. Kilpatrick, 

a builder placed upon the stand before the recess, will be fol- 
lowed out. According to him, it is the custom of most builders 
in New York, to “buy their way both with the police and the 
building inspectors,” and in the interest of the public, as well 
as of owners and contractors, it is quite time that the state 
of things generally understood to exist in New York building 
matters should be ameliorated. Architects do not often have 
much to do with any except the official at the head of the Bureau 
of Buildings in New York, and this post has generally been 
occupied by conscientious, earnest and intelligent men, to 
whose counsels and suggestions no architect need be ashamed 
of being greatly indebted ; but it is at least common report in 
the building world, that the favors of the inferior inspectors, 
and of the police, who have control over street obstructions 
and similar matters, are often ,purchased, to the injury of hon- 
est people, who are unable to obtain by fair means the ad- 
vantages which their competitors gain surreptitiously. 





HETHER the evil which has been complained of for so 
many years can be abolished by such an easy and tran- 
sitory effort as an investigation by a volunteer commit- 

tee is another question. To a large part of the class of men 
who furnish police-officers and sub-inspectors, there is nothing 
objectionable about bribery and extortion, so long as it is not 
found out; and the modern method of dealing with that class 
is certainly not calculated to diminish the prevalence of this 
opinion. On the contrary, the entire world of people of hazy 
intellect, and undeveloped moral notions, is told day after day, 


the best terms that he can. With this object in view, he 
would be justified in rejecting a bid that he thought too low, 
and accepting, or rather, advising the acceptance of, a higher 
one, in the owner’s interest, if he thought that the lowest 
bidder, finding himself losing money, was likely to abandon 
his contract, or in other ways cause the owner annoyance and 
delay, for which the saving in the contract price would not be 
a satisfactory compensation; but this decision should be based 
on the owner’s interest, not on that of the builder. If, on the 
contrary, he knew the lowest bidder to be a man of means, 
able to bear losses due to his own carelessness, we think that 
it would be the duty of the architect to accept his tender for 
the owner, or, at most, to explain the circumstances to the 
owner, and put the responsibility of the decision entirely upon 


him. 





E know that many builders consider this a hard doctrine, 

but we think that it is the only just and rational one. 

After the architect has done all that he can to enable 
the bidders to estimate intelligently, it is not for him to pro- 
pose to them to revise and raise their bids, on account of errors 
which he thinks that they may possibly have made, without 
reasonable evidence of such errors. It ofteu happens that the 
lowest bidder has reasons of his own for making a low tender. 
We knew a case where a very low bid was made by a perfectly 
responsible man, for some exhibition buildings in South 
America. ‘The tender was probably less than the actual cost 
of the buildings, but it turned out afterwards that the bidder 


and week after week, by editors, politicians, philosophers, 
anarchists and others, that they are entitled to a share of the 
savings which those more honest and energetic than them- 
selves have been enabled to lay up. The only difference in 
the teachings is in regard to the manner in which they shall 
get possession of this share. ‘The anarchists tell them that 
the proper way is simply, when they can see a man with 
money or property, to kill him, and help themselves; and, if 
they happen to get, by this process, a little more than their 
proper share, to charge the surplus to interest on what they 
ought to have had before; the socialists, who shrink from this 
logical consequence of their teachings, advocate the more 
roundabout course of having the State seize the coveted 
goods, and distribute them among its constituents; while the 
politicians modify the latter idea by proposing that the prop- 
erty taken for distribution should be that mainly held by their 
political opponents. Thus taught, it is not surprising that 
people of this sort, who form a large and increasing portion of 
mankind, when they find themselves armed with a certain con- 
trol over the affairs of others, should utilize their opportuni- 
ties to transfer to their own pockets some of the money of 
which, as they are told, the rich merchants and builders under 
their jurisdiction wrongfully retain possession. The remedy 
for the practice of these extortions lies in strict supervision ; but 
such supervision is diflicult to secure; and if the Lexow com- 
mittee can, after exposing oflicial corruption, show how it is 
to be prevented, it will deserve the gratitude of the whole 


civilized world. 


Aveust 4, 1894.] 
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ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.! — V. 
SYSTEMS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


AMPS, or other electrical devices, may be connected in a 

number of different ways to form a distributing system, but 
“—~ considerations of safety, convenience or practicability have 
narrowed the methods down until there are but two in general use. 
These are the plain “series” and “multiple” systems. Arc- 
lamps, and incandescent lamps for street-lighting, are usually 
operated “in series,” while incandescent lamps for general use, 
motors, and other devices are almost always operated “ in multiple.” 

When lamps are operated in series, the same current passes 
through each, and all lamps in the circuit are interdependent. If 
the circuit be broken in any place, all the lamps will go out. With 
this system, the current is kept constant, and, if more lamps are 
added, the pressure at the dynamo must be increased to overcome 
the added resistance. To cut out any of the lamps, it is necessary 
first to make a by- 
path around the lamp 
to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the circuit 
and then the con- 
nection to the lamp 
may be broken. But 
it is also necessary 
to either replace the 
lamp by an equiva- 
lent resistance or else lower the pressure at the dynamo, for otherwise 
the streneth of the current would be increased in proportion to the 
decrease in the resistance of the circuit. Figure 2 represents an 
electric circuit in which the lamps are connected “in series.” 

The principle of this series system can perhaps be brought out 
more plainly by showing its analogy to a system of water-wheels 
operated by one stream of water. In Figure 3 are shown three 
water-whcels “in series,” or, as it is sometimes expressed in elec- 
trical parlance, “in tandem ” or “in cascade.” The pump, which 
is analogous to the dynamo, creates a pressure, raises the water to 
a height and gives it a definite “head.” This pressure or head 
corresponds to the voltage 
or pressure in the electrical 
circuit. The water falls in 
a stream corresponding to 
the electric current, and 
operates the water-wheels 
which here take the place of 
lamps. At each wheel there 
is a definite resistance to 
the flow of the water and 





“FIG 2: 





“FIG: 3) 
a part of the energy is transformed into the work done by the 


wheel. The water falls to the next wheel where it has a diminished 
“head,” but the same in proportion for the number of wheels it has 
yet to operate. If another wheel were added, the pump would have 
to be run so that it would give proportionately greater pressure or 
head, but the current or flow of water would remain the same. 

It will be noticed that the working of the wheels is influenced 
only by the pressure or head that exists between the point where it 
leaves one wheel and the point where it leaves the next. It makes 
no difference how many or how few are in series, provided only that 
the total pressure is sufficient to keep this pressure for each wheel 
the same. So in electrical-series working the current is kept con- 
stant, and the pressure necessary is the pressure needed for each 
device multiplied by the number of devices. Thus, a “ 2,000 candle- 
power ” arc-lamp requires, approximately, 50 volts pressure. If 
there are 50 lamps in series, the total pressure at the dynamo is 
2,500 volts; if there are 10 lamps in series, the total pressure is 500 
volts. The current in the circuit would be the same in both cases, 
about ten ampcres. 

It will be seen, too, by the water-wheel illustration, that if one 
wheel is shut off by closing a valve in the pipe above it, all the 
wheels will stop, for the continuity of the circuit will then be broken. 
If one wished to stop one of the water-wheels, it would be necessary 
first to ‘“ short-circuit ” one of them by opening a passage around 
it. The water running directly to the wheel could then be shut off 
entirely, and the current or flow would continue through the by- 
passage. This passage around the wheel could be made to offer 
exactly the same resistance that the wheel did, and in that case the 
pump could keep on developing the same pressure as before, and 
the other wheels would all continue to work uninterruptedly. If, 
however, the by-passage offered little or no resistance, the pump 
would, of course, have to be run so that it would not develop so much 
pressure, for, otherwise, the current would be greater through all 
the wheels, and might be more than they were made to operate 
with. 

Water-wheels, operated as shown in Figure 3, would all be trans- 
forming the energy due to the current of water into other forms. 
They would be doing work and the “rate of work" could be 
measured by multiplying the pressure or head by the flow of water 
or gallons per minute. From this, the foot-pounds per minute or horse- 
power could be readily determined. And so with the electric 
circuit. There is work done at the lamps, where the electrical 
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energy is transformed into heat and light energy, and this “ rate of 
work” can be measured by multiplying the pressure, or volts, by 
the current, or amperes. One volt. multiplied by one ampere gives 
one “ watt,” the unit of electrical “rate of work.” 746 watts make 
one horse-power, and there is here the direct connection between 
electrical energy and the more familiar mechanical energy. 

When an electric current is broken, power is no longer being 
expended, for although the electrical pressure may be kept con- 
stant, the current, the other factor determining the amount of 
power, has become zero. The hydraulic circuit used for illustration 
is not, of course, completely analogous to an electrical circuit, but it 
can be seen in this, too, that if a valve were closed just above’ the 
pump, the pressure might still be there, the steam might be in 
readiness pres against the piston of the pump, but there would 
be no work done until the valve should be opened. 

In the arc-light circuit, it is the number of lamps that determines 
the horse-power required to drive the dynamo. Each lamp is con- 
verting electrical energy into light and heat, which are given out to 
surrounding substances. The carbon rods are made to be a part of the 
circuit, and the mechanism of the lamp brings them together for 
the circuit to be formed through them. When the current is foreed 
through the high resistance of the contact, the carbon points heat, 
and at the same time the mechanism causes them to be slowly drawn 
apart. The current follows across the intervening space, because 
the heated air and the hot vapors from the carbons are conductors 
to some extent. The resistance for such a short distance is, how- 
ever, s0 great, that an intense heat is produced and the carbon 

oints and particles are raised to a hich degree of incandescence. 

his incandescence represents the expenditure of a definite amount 
of energy, of a certain amount of coal burned under the boilers. If 
there is a current of 10 ampéres through the lamp, and a difference 
of pressure of 45 volts between the point where the current enters 
the lamp and where it leaves, then 450 volts, or about .6 horse-power, 
is a measure of the rate at which work is being done at the lamp. 

The “series’’ system of lighting offers many advantages when 
arc-lamps are used. With these, a high potential circuit is not 
seriously objectionable, and when the pressure at the dynamo may 
be 2,500 or 3,000 volts, a comparatively small wire may be used to 
transmit the energy required for the 50 or 60 lamps in a circuit. 
For example, 5 miles of Nu. 6 copper wire has a resistance of about 
10$ ohms. If this wire is carrying an arc-circuit current of 10 
ampéres, there will be required 105 volts (7 = CR =10 X 10$=105) 
pressure to force the current through the resistance of the wire 
alone. This will mean that the rate of expenditure of energy in the 
wire is 1,050 watts; (watts = EC—105 x 10= 1,050) or about 

watts 1050 ‘ 

4G ake 1.4). This, how- 
ever, would be only 4.20% of the total energy of the circuit if the 
pressure were 2,500 volts at the dynamo. But suppose the total 
pressure at the dynamo to be 105 volts and the current to be forced 
through the circuit the same as before, 10 amperes. The loss in 
wasteful heating of the wire would be exactly the same, for it depends 
only upon the resistance and the current to be forced through this. 
resistance. The total power of the circuit is now, however, only 
1,050 watts (105 * 10 = 1,050) so that the loss in the wire is 100 fe 
The whole of the power is spent in simply forcing the current 
through the resistance of the wire. There would be nothing left at 
all for useful work. If any lamps were put in circuit, they could 
not have the full current. There would be an added resistance, 
and the current would immediately be less, by an amount that would 
compensate for the work one tried to add. 

In street-lighting, where the lamps are so widely distributed, 
there is another advantage in the series system. Since the lamps 
are connected in circuit one after the other, only one wire need be 
run to the lamp, and another away from it, to the next. Where the 
“ multiple system ” is used, it is necessary to run two wires in all 
pase’: and from these leads are taken off and connected to the 
amp. 

The series system is also satisfactory for incandescent lamps in 
the streets, but it is unsuited for interior lighting. With lamps in 
all sorts of places. as they are in a building, the voltage must be 
kept low, and ear «camp must be independent of the others. If 
there are many l.mps in series, the voltage or pressure that is 
necessary is difficult to make safe, and the necessity, too, in the 
series system, of providing equivalent resistances or shunting de- 
vices for the lamps turned off, makes an awkward complication of 
devices. Incandescent lamps, and, in general, all devices except arc- 
lamps, are consequently run on the “multiple system” and even 
arc-lamps, for interior lighting, are in 
many places being thus connected. 

Devices connected “in multiple” are 
independent of one another, each re- 
ceiving at its terminals tbe full pressure 
of the system which always remains 
the same, no matter how many of the 
lamps or other devices are being 
operated. It is here the current that changes, each lamp adding its 
one-half ampere, it may be, to the total output of the dynamo. The 
electrical circuit operated in this way is shown in Figure 4. 

The hydraulic analogue may be represented as in Figure -5. 


1.4 horse-power (horse-power — 





-Here, the pump keeps up between the two pipes, A and b, a 
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constant pressure, and between the pipes are connected the water- 
wheels, c,d and e. It will be seen that the wheels are quite in- 
dependent of one another. c¢ may be shut off by turning a stop-cock 
in the small pipe leading to it, without interfering at all with d and 
e. If the pressure between A and ZB is kept constant, the only 
effect, caused by turning off one of the wheels, is to diminish by 
one-third, the amount of water delivered by the pump. 

The power expended in the whole circuit is the same here, of 
course, as in the series system, the pressure multiplied by the 
current. But while in the series system the current remained 
always the same, while the pressure varied according to the number 
of devices operated, here there is always the comparatively low 
pressure required by one device, while the current from the pump 
or dynamo varies according to the number of devices operated. 

The effect of a “short circuit” on an electric system may be 
appreciated by imagining a large pipe, one of very low resistance, 
connected directly between the two supply-pipes, thus making a 
“shunt ” or by-passage around the water-wheels. There would be 
nothing to limit the flow of water through it except the resistance 
to the passage of the water and the ability of the pump to supply it. 
With an electric circuit on the “constant potential ” or “ multiple” 
system, there is an analogous action when the wires are connected 
by a conductor of low resistance, or when they themselves come 
together. The dynamo is so constructed that it tends to keep the 
pressure constant. A tremendous current passes through the wires 
forming the short-circuit, and if the dynamo is of suflicient size and 
if there are no protective devices in circuit, the wires will heat until 
they actually melt. 

It is a common statement that the electric current chooses the 
path of least resistance. but this needs a qualification to make it 
exact. More current will go through a path of low resistance than 
through a path of higher resistance, but the total current will 
divide in exact inverse proportion. In Figure 5, a large pipe may 
be connected between A and 73, and the flow of water in it will be 
proportional to the difference of pressure between A and B and 
inversely proportional to the resistance of the connecting pipe. But 
the current through 
any other pipe, no 
matter how small, 
between A and J), 
will also be propor- 
tional to the differ- 
ence of pressure be- 
tween its ends and 
inversely propor- 
B tional to its resist- 

ance, just as if the 
larger connecting pipe were not there. If the large pipe carries 
so much water that the pressure between A and B cannot be kept 
up by the pump, then, of course, the amount that will flow through 
any other pipe will be smaller than before the large pipe was con- 
nected. This, however, is because of the effect on the pressure and 
not because the water chooses the large pipe to the exclusion of the 
smaller. Russet Ross. 
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J HE report of the Geological Survey 
Department on the mineral produc- 
tion of Canada, recently issued, con- 
iains some interesting facts concerning 
the gold output for the year 1893. From these it is seen that in 
Canada, gold-mining has reached a recognized position among the 
industrial pursuits of the country, a fact which is encouraging on the 
whole, though it is possible there has been no department of mineral 
prospecting that has been more replete with disappointment and 
even ruin to individuals. Gold in Canada is not to be found in such 
quantities as would excite mad rushes of gold seekers; there are no 
“diggings” where a fortune may or may not be made by a sudden 
stroke of luck. The precious metal here is so combined with the 
ore, that a great deal of dogged patience, hard labor and mechanical 
skill are necessary in its extraction. But, for all this, gold is to be 
had and the amount produced is on the increase year by year. 
Compared with copper and iron ore, the output of gold for 1893 was 
of much greater value than the iron and nearly equal to the copper, 
for the gold amounted to 51,609 ounces valued at $827,244, while 
the value of the copper was $875,864, the value of the iron being 
$298,018. The gold ore varies considerably; a great deal of it is 
altovether unprofitable for ordinary working. But there is no doubt 
that with capital wisely employed in the purchase of proper 
machinery, a great deal more might be realized. So hazardous have 





been the gold-mining undertakings and experiments, that it would 
seem as if the present gold miners were afraid to risk much capital 
and the machinery used is antiquated and wasteful, while for want 
of care a great deal of gold is lost in the washings. The results, 
however, obtained even by these crude measures give encourage- 
ment, and hope may be entertained of considerable improvement in 
the methods of working. As an example, we may quote a recent 
instance. ‘Thirty days’ work produced 4,047 tons of ore; twenty-nine - 
days’ work on this ore produced $2,644 worth of gold. The total 
expense of the reduction was $2,120, leaving a profit of $524. This 
was not by any means one of the richest ores, but the methods em. 
ployed for the reduction of the ore must be materially improved 
before the possible profits can be realized. 

As reported in an earlier letter, the Mining Acts of the Dominion 
appear to have been enacted for the purpose of enriching the Gov- 
ernment, rather than for the purpose of developing the industry, 
the heavy royalties levied being such as render new undertakings 
very doubtful of success, financially, and existing operations almost 
unproductive of profit. Happily, an amendment has been secured 
which provides a great reliet, insomuch that now all mining lands 
that have been heretofore sold or leased, and which have been 
affected by the royalty charge, and alsu all mining lands that may 
be sold or leased before the first day of the year 1900 shall be free 
from the imposition of royalty during all time to come. This will 
give a new impetus to mining and will be a welcome change to 
present and intending operators. 

The concluding chapter of the celebrated Connolly-McGreevy 
case of conspiracy has been ended. It will be remembered that 
Nicholas Connolly and Thomas McGreevy, M. P., were indicted for 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in the execution of some 
heavy engineering contracts, Thomas McGreevy being a member 
of the Quebee Harbor Board and Connolly being a member of the 
firm of contractors, Larkin, Connolly & Co. ‘The defendants were 
convicted and punished, but motion was made for a new trial. 
Three Justices of the Chancery Division delivered opinions upon 
this motion and upon a case reserved by the trial judge on questions 
of law. The decisions, of course, will form an important precedent 
and consequently are of great interest. The justices were of 
opinion that there existed abundant circumstantial evidence of 
the conspiracy charged, but one of the principal questions raised 
was whether evidence was given which established a conspiracy and 
whether it was proper to allow the Crown to give evidence of acts 
done in carrying out the conspiracy before showing that the con- 
spiracy existed. As to this, the judges were unanimously of opinion 
that conspiracy can be proved, without proving an actual meeting of 
the conspirators and an agreement then entered into; it is not neces- 
sary to prove the design first, but acts in furtherance of the alleged 
design may be given in evidence, not only against the defendants 
who committed such acts, but against the other conspirators also. 
The motion for a new trial was dismissed and the conviction con- 
firmed. 

The case of Neelon vs. Lennox, in which the contractor, Neclon, 
sues the architect, Lennox, for wrongful dismissal from the works of 
the ‘Toronto Court Ilouse, now in process of erection, promises to 
drag on for years and the patience of the profession must be exer- 
cised for an indefinite time, while it awaits the final result of the 
various trials tu which the case will be subjected. ‘The defendant 
architect is not alone on his side, as the City of ‘Turonto is a party to 
the suit, and it is known that the plaintiff is “ pretty well fixed,” 
while it is stated that it is his intention to push the case to the 
utmost limits of the law even if it takes the rest of his lifetime and all 
his money to do it. ‘The damages on the various counts, claimed by 
the plaintiff, fuot up to the neighborhood of, now, nearly four 
hundred thousand dollars. It is most probable that before either 
party to the suit is satisfied, it will be taken before the Privy Council 
in England. The appeal allowed by the trial judge from his 
decision that the contract gave the architect authority to dismiss the 
contractor came up recently for argument, in the Chancery Division 
Court. ‘The Court, however, agreed with the trial judge and 
dismissed the appeal with costs, but if the plaintiff, the contractor, 
chooses to pay the costs of such part of the proceedings as would 
be abortive in the event of a new trial, he may do so and a new trial 
will be allowed. This gives the contractor the opportunity of open- 
ing up his case from the beginning, and makes the proceedings, so 
far, ot little effect. 

M. C. Baillargé, C. E., of Quebec City, sends to the “ Cana- 
dian Architect and Builder” wa very instructive and interesting 
account of the alarming land-slide that occurred at St. Albans, 
on the north side of the St. Ann River about thirty-six miles 
from Quebec, in May. Some idea of the extent of the catas- 
trophe may be gained from his description. He says: “ ‘The chasm 
created by the slide is, at the western extremity, not less than a 
square mile in area and as its average depth is some seventy-five 
feet, the quantity of soil and sand and clay removed and carried 
away by the river cannot have been less than seventy-five million 
cubic yards at the western extremity of the slide alone, and much 
more than this if the portion be added from above the falls which is 
said to extend some three miles eastward thereof, but which I did 
not make an inspection of.” The St. Ann River flows in an opposite 
direction to the St. Lawrence, though, roughly speaking, parallel 
with it, and the scene of the slide inspected by M. Baillargé is about 
twenty miles from the point where the St. Ann joins the St. Lawrence. 
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There the “ upper river ” is separated from the “ lower ” by a fall 
of about one hundred fect. The channel of the river above the falls 
became completely blocked by an immense quantity of sand, clay, 
and forest débris from the first slide above the falls, and this caused 
the waters above the falls to rise above their ordinary level to a 
height of one hundred feet. The weight of this water burst through 
this dam and made a new channel for itself, the rushing torrent 
reaching to a height of fifty feet above the ordinary level. A bridge 
spanning the river here, fifty feet high, was swept away, while the 
sandy shores overlying a clay formation were undermined, causing 
the immense land-slide mentioned above. This sand was carried 
into the St. Lawrence, rendering it * thoroughly muddy, and even 
thick with mud as far down as Quebec, discoloring the St. Lawrence 
for miles below. Some three houses were displaced and moved 
down with land towards the river, one of which . . . must be buried 
deep under the clay and sand, while the other two were found next 
morning some twenty arpents from their oriyinal positiun and about 
one hundred feet below and they had actually veered round by 
almost 180°, though maintaining their verticality. lt must have 
been an awful night for the inmates of these two cottages, deafened 
by the roaring water and sliding earth; their cottages began to move 
in the dark and they could only wait in fearful suspense for what 
might be coming next. It was only at daybreak that Andy and 
Darveau found that they had travelled nearly a mile from their 
former position on the hill. Some twenty miles down the river frum 
the falls the rushing water gradually ate away the shore, under- 
mining several houses and out-buildings, and causing them to fall 
into the river and be carried away. ‘The owners of the remaining 
houses were hastily moving their dwellings back, to prevent their 
sharing in a like fate. One man, who was thus engaged, informed 
M. Baillargé that this was his second removal in cight years, due to 
the same causes. Again reverting to St. Albans, it is to be feared 
that in the not remote future there may be a recurrence of these 
slides in adjoining parishes under concomitant circumstances, the 
subsoil being very probably honeycombed by water, infiltrating 
through the overlying sand, and the underground rumbling often 
heard in these vicinities seem to give warning of the impending 
danger.” 

On June 25, the United States Society of Civil Engineers visited 
the City of Toronto for the day, by special invitation of the Mayor 
and Corporation. ‘They came over from Niagara by boat to the 
number of about three hundred, and were entertained by a lupcheon 
at the Queen’s Hotel, and afterwards taken round thie city in special 
cars provided by the Street Railway Company, and in the evening 
ultended a garden-party given by Sir Casimir Gzowski, President 
of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. The whole party left 
Toronto by the midnight train for Niagara. 


A SUCCESSFUL ARBITRATION. 

HE only case ia three years where an umpire’s services had to 
be called in to settle a disputed question of wages under the 
form of arbitration adupted by the National Association of 

Builders is that, the report on which will be found below and of 
special interest in view of the present condition of the labor ques- 
tion : 


DECISION OF UMPIRE OF JOINT COMMITTEE, MASON BUILDERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION AND BRICKLAYERS’ UNION. 


I have carefully considered the arguments on each side of the con- 
tention between the Mason Builders’ Association and the Bricklayers’ 
Union No. 3 of Boston and vicinity, as given at the hearing, Wednes- 
day, June 27, and herewith state briefly the points at issue and the 
conclusion forced upon me. 

‘rhe members of the committee of the Mason Builders’ Association 
aver that, in consequence of the present depressed condition of business, 
building has decreased, values have declined, and that, at the former 
rate of wages and material, there is no inducement for owners of real 
estate to venture on new enterprises. ‘They, therefore, ask that the 
reasonable reduction in wages of bricklayers of four cents per hour, or 
about ten per cent, be vielded, from date to January 1, 1895. The 
present agreement is on the basis of forty-two cents per hour and cight 
hours a day, overtime to be paid fur at an added rate of fifty per cent, 
or “‘ time and a half ’’ as it waa expressed. 

Collateral arguments and instances were adduced, but the above is 
the chief ground upon which abatement is asked. Selfish interest was 
disclaimed, and the lessened wage, the builders believed, by stimulating 
business, would result in more and steadier work fur the bricklayers. 

To which the members of the committee representing the Brick- 
layers’ Union rejoined : 

First. — That the gravity of the alleged depression was exaggerated, 
and they endeavored to show from figures obtained at the office of the 
Inspector of Buildings that the first four months of 18094 show an 
increase in the number of completed buildings above the same pe- 
riod of 1803, implying that the hard times had failed to matcrially 
injure the building business. 

Second. — A weighty reason why wages in Boston should not be cut 
was their present low rate as compared with other cities of the country, 
New York, Baltimore, Indianapolis and Denver paying fifty cents per 
hour, Philadelphia forty-five cents, St. Louis fifty-five cents, and Cin- 
cinnati fifty-six cents, all on a day of eight hours. Buffalo pays thirty- 
six cents and St. Paul forty-five cents, both on a day of nine hours. 

Third. — The irregularity of work and the large amount of time lost 
through enforced idleness — not only from cessation of outside brick- 
laying in wintery weather, but from unavoidable delay of material and 
waiting for other mechanics at all times — really reduces the seemingly 





high rate of wages to a low average. It was affirmed, and not denied, 
that the average workman does not earn over $11 tu 312 per week, or 
about 3600 per year. 

Other contentions there were, but the three given cover the points 
deserving attention. 

The amicable spirit of both parties and the evident desire to arrive 
at a just conclusion were manifest. In the same spirit let me consider 
the points raised. 

I agree with the Mason Builders’ Committee that the present depres- 
sion is serious; that buildings have been put up on speculation in 
excess of the demand, that new enterprises are checked, contracts are 
few, and that the large number of empty houses for sale and the 
numerous idle bricklayers are sufficient to show the situation. Iam not 
convinced, however, that a sinall abatement of mechanics’ wages will 
stimulate new business. 

The first contention of the Bricklayers’ Union Committee ia baseless 
and misleading. ‘The increased number of buildings completed in the 
first four months of 1894 dues not disprove the great depression, for it 
is evident that the initiation of these completed buildings antedates the 
panic. If the dates of beginning and the length of time occupied in the 
building were given, the statistics would be found valueless in this 
discussion. 

The second objection urged against the cut of wages proposed is the 
comparative low price paid in Boston when the other great cities are 
considered. On its face it is a strong point, but conditions are always 
found on examination to account fur the discrepancy. If there were 
no counter-balancing advantages in living in Boston over living in 
Cincinnati, it is safe to say that with bricklayers’ wages at fifty-six 
cents per hour in the latter place as against forty-two cents here, there 
would be a hegira of workmen from this city to that. But the fact 
remains that, instead, bricklayera are drawn to Boston, and, as ap- 
peared in the testimony, from cities where the nominal wage is higher. 

An agreement of fifty cents per hour in Denver means nothing when 
building is paralyzed, as at present, and employment in that line practi- 
cally suspended. 

The third reason for leaving undisturbed the current pay has decided 
force, correcting the unwarranted conclusiun that large wages per 
hour are necessarily large in the gross, as was satisfactorily explained, 
by unsuitable weather and inevitable delays from causes beyond the 
bricklayers’ control. 

I deem it unnecessary to elaborate further the arguments or pleas 
advanced on both sides, and proceed to give the conclusion I have 
reached. 

If the hard times and the dulness in building were caused by exces- 
sive wages paid to bricklayers and other similar mechanics, there would 
be ample reason for granting the mason builders’ request. But it is 
evident that such is not the case and that some undefined cause makes 
the lot of both parties a trying one. Attempting tv curtail the earn- 
ings of either cannot, thcrefore, be effective. Moreover, the mason 
builders have this advantage, they enjoy opportunities for profits on 
contracts that may furnish a fund with which to tide over such times 
as the present. The bricklayers have no chance fur exceptional 
profits, and while their wages may be adequate to support themselves 
and families in prosperous times, they are in trouble when work fails 
them. 

Again, fur the mechanic to raise his wages is a hard and slow 
process, and if lowered tv meet an emergency involves great exertion 
to recover them as times improve. ‘They are, conscquently, the last 
item) of expense to be deliberately reduced. 

It may pertinently be asked, if wages were fixed at thirty-six cents 
instead of furty-two, who would benefit by the cuncession? Chiefly 
the mason-builders, who have unfinished contracts estimated at the 
higher figure. It would be a transfer without Consideration from the 
laborer to the employer. New contracts would be figured on the cut 
rate, and unless increased building resulted from diminished wages, 
nothing would be gained. 

My own belief is that the primal cause of the cessation of building 
centres io the excessive and speculative advance in land values (ayyra- 
vated by the financial distrust of our national credit) and that the 
return of better times iust be preceded by the decline of the prices 
demanded for land. When they fall, capital will again be encouraged 
tu invest in new buildings. Land values are the last thing to decline 
in a panic, but until they do, enterprise is checked and labor waits. 
‘The real enemy against whom both builders and employes should unite 
is land speculation, for he who controls the opportunity controls also 
the profits of him who uses it. 

Convinced, therefore, that no general gain will accrue to the mason 
builders by the cut of the bricklayers’ wage, and that the amount is 
tuo small to signify fur the stimulation of business, I, therefore, decide 
that no abatement from the current rate be made. ; 

Permit me to express my gratification, in view of the deplorable 
labor conflict now raging in the West, that you have instituted this 
fair and reasonable method of adjusting your differences of opiniun. 

Respectfully, (Signed) We. Luoyp Garnisos, 

Boston, July 6, 1894. Referee. 


PEAT FUEL IN GEKMANY. 
6c] ee high prices demanded for coal and other fuel and the 
severe character of the winters in recent years, taken in 
connection with the dull times prevailing on both sides of 
the Atlantic, have raised the question of obtaining cheaper fuel to a 
plane of the highest importance.” 

Such is the introduction to an article that recently made the 
rounds of the American press. ‘This, in addition to earnest inquiries 
from the northwest of the United States, addressed directly to me, 
has caused me to give careful attention to the process by which 
many parts of the German Empire secure their supplies of that 
comparatively inexpensive, but yet satisfactory, fuel — peat, or 
turf. 
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Peat, or turf, is used throughout Europe generally, wherever the 
ordinary cost of its production is not materially increased by cost of 
transportation. In the large and smail cities, as well as in the country 
districts, it is used for fuel; in fact, in many localities, it is the only 
substance used for heating purposes. It is used likewise in indus- 
trial establishments, but its use in locomotives had to be discontinued 
in order to prevent danger of forest and field conflagrations. 

According to experts on the subject, peat is composed of the 
following elements, the proportions varying with the respective 
qualities of the peat: Carbon, 40 to 60 per cent; hydrogen, 4 to 6 
per cent; nitrogen, 25 to 35 per cent; oxyyen, 1 to 6 per cent; and 
ashes, 1 to 15 per cent. OF the entire superficial area of Germany, 
about 5 per cent is covered by peat bogs. 


PEAT BOGS OR MOORS. 


Peat is the product of decayed organic matter. The main cause 
of the transformation of vegetable substances into peat (in German, 
Verterfung) is water of a certain composition and temperature, 
which, being almost still or flowing slowly in or above the earth 
permits of the mossy development of swamp plants, and at the same 
time preserves the latter from total decomposition by reason of 
exclusion of the air. 

These conditions are found to exist more particularly in the 
temperate zone, where the necessary variations of temperature 
occur, and where tracts of land are found whose impervious beds 
lead to continual accumulations of water; while, on the other hand, 
other portions of territory, with loose and penetrable beds, especially 
in regions inundated by the overflowing of rivers, are subjected 
periodically or continuously to an extraordinary saturation. 

The various theories that have hitherto been advanced to account 
for the origin and development of peat bogs generally agree that the 
moors are the product of a more or less extensive decay of certain 
plants in a mass of vegetation, which, under favorable conditions as 
regards locality, climate, and moisture, is continually being renewed 
in one section and matured in another. 

The upper layer of peat or turf, which consists for the greater 
part of varieties of moss, is, when broken into fragments, a loose, 
fibrous substance, a mixture of root-fibres, leaves, stems, etc. ‘The in- 
termediate stratum, wherein the decomposition of the various materials 
has reached a more advanced stage, constitutes the main mass of the 
peat, often containing the trunks of trees and roots, and is called 
“neat fiber.” The bottom layer, known as “ pitch turf” (Pecktorf 
or Specktorf/), consists of a black, compact, pitchy mass, which 
shrinks rapidly on being separated into small pieces. It has, when 
cut evenly, a smooth, wax-like surface, contains the greatest amount 
of nitrogen, and consequently is the most valuable for heating pur- 
poses. 

Every rational operation of peat bogs or moors must be begun by 
the draining of the territory to be worked, i. e., the lowering of the 
water level in the regions immediately to be worked. This draining 
must be undertaken sufficiently in advance of the working of the 
peat moor itself, in order that the territory in question may attain 
the requisite degree of dryness. Even after this has been effected 
the peat still contains water in quantity equal to from 70 to 80 per 
cent of its wei¢ht, and this remaining moisture is then almost 
entirely removed by successive processes of drying in the air, ma- 
nipulation with machinery, or subjection to artificial heat. Until 
within the last few years manual labor has been employed to work 
these peat bogs, but a very ingenious machine has been invented to 
take its place. This machine consists of three lancet-like knives, 
set in a square prism with open front, which by operation of a 
toothed rod, cogwheel, and crank, are sunk into the peat, cutting out 
a corresponding square prism of peat, which is received upon a hor- 
izontally working shelf is removed by a simple reversing of the 
above-mentioned contrivance. These machines are manufactured 
by the following firms: R. Dolberg, Rostock (Mecklenburg) ; C. H. 
Hall, Berlin; and Charles Muellers, Demmin (Pomerania). 

Another method consists in plowing and harrowing the bog or 
moor by the use of steam power and wire cables, the material for 
which is manufactured by Heinrich Lanz, of Mannheim. 

The process of drying the peat or turf, in so far as small moors 
are concerned, consists simply of exposure to the open air. When 
extensive territories are worked, artificial drying is, of course, 
resorted to, and the expense involved in the latter operation is by 
far the greatest incurred in the production of peat. 

In Germany the following kinds of peat are known : (1) Cut peat 
(Specktorf ), which is cut into the form of bricks by hand spades or 
special machines; (2) moulded peat, which is produced by cutting 
the peat mass into irregular pieces, mixing it with water and then 
moulding it into the respective forms ; (3) machine or pressed peat, 
the result of pressing the turf, after previous separation, into pieces 
and drying in ovens in suitable moulds. In the category of “ ma- 
chine peat” is also included the so-called “ ball peat ” (Augellorf )— 
globes of turf of about four inches in diameter, made by passing the 
turf pulp through specially contrived appliances. In the peat works 
at Llaspelmoor, and Kalbermoor, in the neighborhood of my district, 
the moor to be worked is first freed from vegetation, levelled, 
ploughed, and harrowed, and the loosened peat broken, so as to be 
exposed to the action of the air. It is then gathered by means of a 
kind of snow-plough, brought to the separating machine, taken thence 
to the drying oven and the press, whence it issues in the shape of 
smooth, shiny, dark-brown bricks. 


A machine (the Schlickeysen system) in operation at Haspel- 
moor produces, provided suitable raw material is used, from 10,000 
to 15,000 bricks in ten hours. Another machine (manufactured by 
Henry Clayton, Son and Howlatt, London), requiring 6 horse- 
bone to operate it, can produce from 60,000 to 100,000 bricks per 

ay. 

Interested parties, i. ¢., those contemplating the construction of 
peat works, should never lose sight of the fact that from the very 
beginning every prolonged and expensive kind of manipulation is tu 
be avoided. It is unprofitable to employ any expensive mode of 
operation in the production of peat, as it naturally comes into com- 
pelition with coal, which contains a greater amount of combustible 
ingredients. The cost of constructing a plant for coal demands a 
considerable outlay in the first instance, but the subsequent actual 
production resolves itself into the mere process of mining. 

Mr. Hugo Classen, of Ansbach, Bavaria, engineer and technical 
expert on the subject of peat production, has superintended the 
construction of several of the most extensive peat-works in Ger- 
many, and consequently is regarded as an authority in the matter. 
He has, at my request, placed himself at the service of those who 
desire further information, and recommends the following works as 
especially adapted for the preliminary study of the question: A. 
Hausding’s “ Industrial Production and Use of Peat," published by 
P. Parey, Berlin; Dr. A. Vogel’s © Practical Guide for Estimating the 
Comparative Values of Peat Moors,” published by Fleischmann’s 
Publishing House, Munich; Dr. v. d. Goltz’s “ Handbook of the 
Entire Land Culture” (Vol. iii), published by H. Laupp, Tuebingen ; 
and Drs. E. and K. Birnbaum's * Peat Industry,” published by 
Fleischmann’s Publishing House, Munich. 


PEAT COMPARED WITH OTHER FUEL. 


The experiences of recent years, embracing numerous instances 
of failure, have demonstrated the expediency of entrusting the con- 
structing of peat-works only to competent and experienced experts. 

The following figures, indicating the relative powers possessed by 
various kinds of fuel for converting water into steam (kinetic 
power) will render it possible to institute a comparison between 
peat and other fuels: one kilogram (2 pounds) of wood converts 
into steam 3.4 kilograms of water; one kilogram of brown coal, 3.5 
to 4.9 kilograms of water; one kilogram of “cut peat, ’’ 2.8 to 4 
kilograms of water; one kilogram of “machine peat,” 4.5 to 5 kilo- 
grams of water; one kiloyram of hard coal, 7 to 8 kilograms of 
water; one kilogram of medium coal, 6 to 7 kilograms of water ; one 
kilogram of poor coal, 4 to 6 kilograms of water. : 

It is reasonable to estimate, on an average, that 100 pounds of 
peat are equal, in respect to the really available heating capacity, to 
20 or 60 pounds of so-called “ pit’ coal (hard coal). In the peat- 
works at Hlaspelmoor which are known to be a paying enterprise, 
the total cost of producing 100 pounds of air-dried peat amounted 
last year to 36 pfennigs (8.6 cents) which low figure was secured, 
however, mainly by reason of the comparatively low rate of wages 
and the inexpensive manner of living prevailing in that neighbor- 
hood. 

In Germany the relative cost of peat, as compared with hard coal, 
is as follows: one hundred kilograms (220 pounds) of good Zwickau 
hard coal cost at the mine 1.20 to 1.62 marks (28.56 to 38.56 cents), 
while the cost of production of the same quantity of peat amounts to 
from 0.30 marks to 1.40 marks (8.14 to 33.32 cents), according to 
quality. 

PEAT FOR OTHER THAN FUEL PURPOSES. 


Besides its use as fuel, peat is turned to account on this continent 
as a fertilizer and as building material, it being used successfully as 
a filler for vacant spaces, separating layers for waterworks, reser- 
voirs, ice houses, etc. By means of a process patented by a tanner 
in Mayence, it has also been made to do service in tanneries. ‘The 
waste or superfluous particles of peat, known as “ peat dust,” have 
recently been brought into extensive use as a material for fitting up 
and preserving odorless vaults, an innovation deserving strong 
commendation, especially in localities where the sewerage is inade- 
quate. 

In Europe the countries that possess the most extensive peat 
bogs or moors are in Ireland, Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
eastern and western Russia, Holland, Austria, Hungary, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. Hanover and 
Mecklenburg alone have from 149 to 150 square miles, and Bavaria 
has 22 square miles of peat moors. The territory of the United 
States embraces very extensive peat bos, and local experts are of 
the opinion that the operation of the requisite plant for producing the 
article, if undertaken by competent partics, would be especially 
profitable in those parts of the United States where distance from 
the cual-producing centres places the price of the better kinds of 
coal beyond the means of persons in moderate circumstances. 


Lours STERN, U. S. Commercial Agent. 
BAMBERG, February 20, 1894. 


FAILURE OF CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 


F there is one situation in which, under certain conditions, the 
architect and the engineer feels himself thoroughly justified in 
employing cast-iron, it will be universally conceded that it is 
in the form of the column or pillar. It matters little or nothing, so 
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far as the principle is concerned, whether the section be that of the 
hollow cylinder or of the solid cruciform, or of the H, or of any 
other shape, which might suit the particular circumstances of the 
case. It is exceedingly rare that any instances have occurred in 
which cast-iron has been known to fail when subjected to the proper 
and fair amount of stress, both in character and amount, while 
acting as a vertical support to a vertical load. When, therefore, the 
failure of the material takes place under all these conditions favor- 
able to the stability and durability of the column, especially when as 
in the example we intend describing, the failure is on a scale of 
considerable magnitude, it not only becomes endowed with a large 
amount of interest, but it carries with it a lesson which is worth the 
attention and consideration of all those —as the majority of our 
readers are — who are engaged in works of construction. It was 
on one of the Austrian railways near Eibenschitz, in Moravia, on 
the viaduct over the river Iglawa, that the cast-iron columns 
supporting the superstructure proved defective. The viaduct itself 
consists of six spans of 200 feet each, of lattice girders continuous 
over the intermediate piers. Each pier is built up of four cast-iron 
columns, having a maximum height of 90 feet braced longitudinally, 
diagonally, and transversely by channel irons, the whole being strongly 
bolted together. The columns are cylindrical, having a diameter of 
1 foot 7 inches, and a thickness of 14 inches, and are cast in lengths 
of 16 feet 5 inches, with internal flanges to take the connecting 
bolts. A rake or batter of 1 in 10 was given to the piers, the 
separate columns of which were securely bolted down to the founda- 
tions of masonry and concrete by holding-down bolts 14 feet in 
length, and 24 inches in diameter. Over the piers the ends of the 
girders were supported upon a short bearing-beam, which was 
pivotted upon the pin of a roller bed-plate resting over the wrought- 
iron cap which united the columns of the pier. 

It is not necessary to carry the investigation very far, before 
arriving at a conclusion, which if not completely decisive, will afford, 
at any rate, very valid reasons for the pillars evincing the unmis- 
takable signs of weakness which characterized their behavior not 
very long after they were erected. In the first place, the length of 
each separate column is of a dimension sufficiently great to allow of 
a very considerable amount of vibratory action. This oscillation, 
or tendency to lateral deformation, would occur notwithstanding the 
efficiency, or as it might be deficiency, of the cross-bracing between 
the individual columns constituting the entire pier. It must also be 
kept in view, in considering the subject, that for the whole of this 
height of 90 feet the interior of the pillars was filled with concrete, 
and we have this important distinction to bear in mind. It is, that 
while the material of the columns, that is, the cast-iron, by reason of 
each column being cast in separate lengths of about 16 feet would 
yield a little to any swaying or rocking movement, such as no doubt 
takes place in a pier of the height of 90 feet, the concrete inside 
would not. This difference between tbe behavior of the cast-iron 
forming the hollow column and the material inside it which may be 
considered in the light of a core inside a casting, unquestionably led 
to the incipient splitting, or the development of the longitudinal 
cracks or fissures which were observed in the defective columns. 
At first these vertical or longitudinal cracks were barely perceptible ; 
but as the operative cause which originally gave rise to them con- 
tinued to act, excited by the vis viva of every passing train, they 
speedily became so apparent that the safety of the whole structure 
was seriously imperilled. It is very probable in analyzing the whole 
circumstances of this very peculiar, if not altogether novel, construc- 
tive defect, that the different rates of expansion and contraction of 
the cast-iron column itself and the concrete in the interior may 
have had something to do with the fissures in the ironwork. Both 
causes were at work, threatening first the stability of each separate 
column, and ultimately as an unavoidable sequence, that of the whole 
pier. ‘These defects in the cast-iron columns became so serious that 
all the piers were removed and replaced by substitutes of wrought- 
iron — a change for which we are not aware there has hitherto been 
any precedent. — J”. C. in The Building News. 
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of cost. | 

PORTE COCHERE TO HOUSE 
SSTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 





OF CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ESQ., 
MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, 


HOUSE OF E. F. BURNHAM, ESQ, HARTFORD, CONN. MESSRS. 
HAPGOOD & HAPGOOD, ARCHITECTS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOUSE OF MISS E. 8S. VAN WINKLE, MORRISTOWN, N. J. MESSRS. 
JARDINE, KENT & JARDINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE FOR DR. J. B. W. LANSING, TENAFLY, N. J. MR. FRANK T. 
4 CORNELL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A CITY HOUSE BY MR. W. E. PASCO, 
CONN. 


STUDY FOR HARTFORD, 


Y 


[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.) 


58TH ST. AND FIFTH 
ARCHITECT, 


HOUSE OF CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ESQ., 
AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


WROUGHT METAL GATEWAY FOR CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, ESQ., 
58TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


CORRIDOR OF THE BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, ENG. 


MR. E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 


AND LINDSEY BANK. MR. W. WATKINS, 


ARCHITECT. 


INTERIOR OF LINCOLN 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


CITY BUILDING AND QUALIFIED ARCHITECTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 10, 1894, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT? : — 


Dear Sirs, — 1 would like to draw your particular attention to the 
enclosed article. I feel as if it pointed out, and for the first time so 
far as [ am aware, the one method by which architecture can be raised 
to the position of a profession. No legislature will ever pass a general 
statute, but a provision that all building plans, or those costing over 
a certain sum, presented to the Building Department of any city, 
should be signed by an architect, would be so natural a development 
of the present building laws, that I think there is a chance of its 
being adopted in our more progressive States. Very possibly this 
suggestion has been made before, but most of the proposals for 
architecture as a profession, which | have seen, have been vague and 
would interfere with what might be called the fringe and outskirts 
of the work of an architect. ‘They involve, in short, the creation of 
a new profession by law. ‘The law cannot do that, but it can pro- 
vide that at the point where the work and profession comes in 
contact with Government machinery, a certain standard of qualifi- 
cation should be required, 

Yours sincerely, 


LCS jos 


TALcoTT WILLIAMS. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


A FREE entrance to all occupations was the tendency of all our 
legislation up to thirty-five years ago, when Massachusetts and other 
States repealed the restrictions on admission to the medical profession, 
and in some States, like Indiana, all citizens were given the right of 
practising law before the courts without an examination. For the past 
twenty years the tendency has been reversed. Entrance to the medi- 
cal profession has been attended with stricter examinations and this 
has also been true of law in all the Middle and New England States, as 
well as in some States of the West. 

Architecture and engineering are extremely likely to be the next 
two professions which insist on a recognized status and legal qualifica- 
uons. Among architects there has been for some time a strong move- 
ment in behalf of a required examination before practising, and a 
correspondent in the /’ngineering News urges that engineers be re- 
quired to show a certificate of ability before being allowed to take up 
engineering. ‘The proposal made is that the law require every sct of 
building plans passed by a city building department to be signed by 
an engineer or architect who can show the certificate of a civil-service 
examination similar to that required by the United States Government. 

As three-fourths of the plans submitted in New York have to be 
returned for amendment and a very large share of those which pass 
the building departments in our large cities are defective, a provision 
of this kind would undoubtedly be to the public interest. Public 
opinion is probably not ready for legislation which would prohibit the 
practice of architecture or engineering by unqualified persons; neither 
would it be casy to define these qualifications, but it would be possible 
to require all plans for buildings in our cities to be signed by some one 
whose qualifications had passed a public examination, because this 
would be simply an extension of the present requirement, recognized 
in our building laws, that a certain amount of technical knowledge is 
necessary in order adequately to plan a building. 

This would reduce to a minimum the interference with private and 
personal rights and privileges. Architects and engineers could call 
themselves what they pleased and carry on their calling as they chose. 
The law would only require that all city building plans should carry 
proof that they were drawn by a competent person. In fact, this is 
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the principle adopted in dealing with the legal profession. 
at liberty to give legal advice or draw legal papers, and this liberty 
is freely used to the great profit of lawyers later; but when a man 
appears in court he must be qualified to do his work. Why should not 
the public, while leaving the utmost freedom to architects, engineers, 
and builders, as now, insist that all plans drawn under the building law 
shall be attested by the signature of a man qualified to draw them ? — 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, | be finished in September. 


New Accessions to the Print Depa:tment: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe.Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





The Czar’s Memorrat Cuaret.— The Czar and Czarina have re- 
turned to Peterhoff from Borki (between Kursk and Kharkoff) where 
the consecration of the new Church of the Saviour in commemoration of 
the preservation of the Russian imperial family in the terrible railway 
accident of November, 1888, took place on Tuesday morning, June 26. 
There were present crowds of officials, officers and visitors from Khar- 
koff and the neighborhood, and a number of deputations representing 
the nobility, the burghers, the merchants and the peasantry of the dis- 
trict. Archbishop Ambrosia, at the head of the clergy in attendance, 
greeted his Majesty ina royal speech. After the consecration of the 


altar, a procession of the Cross, and prayers, the imperial party took | 


tea in a pavilion erected for the nobility and then departed for St. 
Petersburg. Of all the numerous shrines, chapels and icons set up all 
over the empire to commemorate the providential escape of the Czar at 
Borki, this one is the most beautiful aud striking. ‘The memorial con- 
sists of two structures, the one a chapel or oratory built into the side 
of the railway embankment just where the dining-saloon car containing 
the Czar and his family was pitched by the accident, and the other a 
magnificent church in the Muscovite style of the seventeenth century, 
capable of holding about 700 persons, built a short distance from the 
embankment out on the open steppe, on the spot where their Imperial 
Majesties helped to alleviate the sufferings of those who had been 
injured. The church is now surrounded by a park of about eighteen 
acres, in which have been planted 70,000 trees. The entire work has 
cost about 250,000 rubles (£25,000), collected by public subscription, 
besides the gifts of land, church ornaments and paintings. The church 
has the form of a high cupola surrounded by six conical towers, the fa- 
cades being in yellow bricks, with elaborate ornamentation in which the 
double-headed eagle plays a conspicuous part. A finely-ornamented 
iron staircase leads down from the railway on either side of the chapel. 
Within the latter are black marble tablets bearing the names of all 
those who were killed —namely, twenty-three — and injured, thirty- 
six. Professor Makofsky has spent two years and a half in decorating 
both the church and chapel with his best work in religious art. — London 
Times. 


Vacaries OF Licutninc. — The annual average of lives lost by 
lightning is about 200. Such catastrophes always occur in the five 
months from April to September, while more than two-thirds of them 
take place during June and July. The annual average value of prop- 
erty destroyed by lightning during the eight years ending with 182 
was $1,500,000. In 1890 New York was the most unfortunate State 
with respect to property damaged by lightning. VPennsylvania and 
Ohio followed hard after, both of them away up in the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, while Kansas reports only one fire worth 3400 and 
Mississippi two, which averaged $75 apiece. The following year Penn- 
sylvania led the way, closely followed by Missouri, Ohio and New York, 
with Delaware, Louisiana and Rhode Island at the opposite end of the 
report. In 1892 New York was again at the head, having lost nearly 
twice as much as in any of the other years. Next in order were Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, North Dakota and Ohio. Florida and Missis- 
sippi lost the least that year — $325 each, During the nine years end- 
ing with 1892, 2,535 barns, 664 dwellings and 104 churches were struck 
by lightning. ‘The destruction of barns is usually greatest in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Indiana and New Jersey. In the 


destruction of dwellings, Pennsylvania and New York head the list with | 


an equal number. Connecticut and Maine come next, and are also 
paired. The Weather Bureau asks for twenty years— of which eight 
years have passed — in which to determine from statistics ‘‘ whether 
there exists a periodicity in the number of lightning strokes.’’ The 
Bureau has discovered, however, that lightning does sometimes strike 
twice in the same place. The main object is to find out what construc- 
tion of buildings is most liable to destruction by lightning, and to what 
extent the character of the land where buildings are located influences 
the frequency of lightning strokes. Some things have been proved 
already. ‘The danger to a country building is five times as great as to 
one in the city, and a barn is four times as likely to be struck aga 
dwelling-house. With regard to trees, the oak has been most frequently 
struck, the proportion being over fifty times as often as the beech, 
which suffers the least frequently. — NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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A German House Trer.— One of the most curious trees in Ger- 
many stands on the left bank of the River Oder, in Ratibor, Silesia. 
It is a maple, at least 100 years old, which has been twisted and cut 
into a sort of circular two-storied house. A flight of steps leads up to 


| the first level, where the branches have been gradually woven together 


so that they make a firm leafy floor; above this is a second floor of 


smaller diameter, formed in the same way; and the ends of the 
_ branches have been woven into solid walls, and cut so that eight win- 


dows light each of the apartments. Below the first floor, at the level 
of the second, and at the top of the tree the boughs have been allowed 
to grow out naturally, while the intermediate walls and the edges of the 
window-like openings are kept closely clipped. — Philadelphia Press. 





A New Topoerarnicat Map or Bartimore.— The topographical 
survey of Baltimore, which has been going on since June of last year, 
is one of great importance to the city. ‘The field work will probably 
The cost of the undertaking will be con- 
siderably more than the $125,000 which was originally appropriated. 
It will be sufficient for the survey, but the drawing and mounting of the 
property-maps will also involve a large outlay. It will take several 
years to complete them. The topographical map to be prepared will 
be of great use in the future. ‘The elevations will be shown by contour 
lines at five-foot vertical intervals. A skeleton map will be made with 
the contour lines and showing streets, alleys, roads, parks, streams, 
conduits, public buildings and railroad lines. The map will be ona scale 
of 500 feet to one inch, and will be about seven feet square. The 
property division of the survey is another important part of the work. 
The property-map which will be prepared will show the location of 
every piece of property in the city, its dimensions and character, the 
material used in the construction of every building and the purposes 
for which the building is used, the dimensions of every lot and its rela- 
tive position regarding streets and roads, and the name of every pro- 


perty-owner, if eee Such a map will be invaluable to the Tax 
Department. — VN. Y. Hvening Post. 


Raising A Bripce.— The raising of a bridge in Switzerland upon 
the line of the International Railway, from Paris to Vienna. has at- 
tracted considerable attention from the methods pursued. The ocea- 
sion for the change, says Locomotive Engineering, was that the river 
crossed — the Rhine — had lost in the sectional area of the passage 
between the piers, about 25 per cent in thirteen years, owing to the 
deposition of gravel and sediment, while the high-water level had risen 
to such an extent as to pile floating débris six feet deep on the bridge 
floor in times of flood. The alterations included some reénforcements 
besides the raising of the whole structure about five feet. ‘The bridge 
was continuous over a central pier, and had two main vertical posts 
there and four vertical end posts. ‘To each of these posts an inclined 
strut was attached in a transverse vertical plane, presenting a surface 
for the top of an hydraulic jack to act upon. Eight special 100-ton jacks 
were used, with an eight-inch stroke and a working-pressure of 400 
atmospheres, the piston being nearly 0.7 in diameter. ‘The fluid used 
was a mixture of water, alcohol and glycerine. Sixteen men operated 
the jacks, their movements being synchronized by a code of signals 
designed to secure uniformity of action. ‘The bridge was raised a foot 
or two by short lifts, followed by thoroughly blocking, and then build- 
ing under one course of cut-stone masonry. The total load was 546 
tons, and the maximum load ona single jack was eighty-seven tons. 
The bridge was raised in four stages during intervals between trains. 
The longest interval between trains was about two hours. The weight 
of trains was rigidly restricted during the time the bridge was under- 
going repairs, and their speed was limited to three miles an hour in 
crossing the bridge. In addition, a special block system was organized 
upon that section of the line upon which the bridge is located, so that 


operations could be suspended, and the track restored five minutes 
before the arrival of a train at the site. 


SCULPTURE FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. — The sculpture to 
be used as decorations within and without the new Library of Congress 
is to be in complete and in low relief, and to consist of statues and 
busts in bronze and granite; also in bronze-relief doors and many 
large symbolical statues in plaster. The latter will decorate the inner 
dome, where they will be put about sixty feet from the marble floor of 
the central hall. They are to be figures 1045 feet high, and presumably 
colored to go with the stucco ornamentation of the vault They are 
eight in number, and will rise against the spandrels between eight 
arches. John Q. A. Ward will model “ Poetry ”; Augustus St. Gaudens 
“Art”; George Barnard, ‘ Religion”; Bela L. Pratt. “ Philosophy ”’ 
Daniel C. French, “ History ’’; John Donoghue, “Science ”: Paul Bart. 
lett, “‘ Law”; John Flanagan, ‘“Commerce.’’ Bronze doors three innum- 
ber, are said to have been given to Olin L. Warner, Frederick MacMon- 
nies, and George Barnard. The inner dome has a balcony running round 
it, about thirty-five feet fromthe floor. Here are to stand sixteen bronze 
figures of famous men, each 6% feet high. Daniel C. French will 
model Herodotus ; Louis St. Gaudens, Homer; Frederick Mac Monnies 
Shakespeare ; Charles Niehaus, Moses and Gibbon; John Donoghue, 
St. Paul; John J. Boyle, Plato and Bacon; George Barnard Michael 
Angelo; Theodore Bauer, Beethoven; C. E. Dallin Newton : Herbert 
Adams, Dr. Henry ; Fk. W. Ruckstuhl, Solon; George E. Bissell 
Chancellor Kent; Paul W. Bartlett, Columbus: and H. H Kitson. 
Fulton. These names, and the names of sculptors appear to have been 
shaken up in a bag and drawn out at haphazard. ‘But there is this to 
be noted: no really questionable sculptors have been included in the 
“orders, so that in the majority of cases we shall probably get fairl 
good works. The least known are Messrs. Bela Pratt and John Flan- 
agan, young men who have worked with St. Gaudens. The windows 
in the balcony on the fagade are to be decorated with nine colossal 
granite busts. Herbert Adams will model those of Scott, Dante, and 
Demosthenes, F. W. Ruckstuhl those of Franklin and Macaulay 
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J HE most interesting professional news of late is the 


favorable report, unanimously returned by the House 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, on what is 
known as the McKaig bill, providing for the securing of 
designs for public buildings. This bill, as we have already 
explained, is virtually the one drawn up by a volunteer com- 
mittee acting in conjunction with the American Institute of 
Architects, and submitted to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, at whose suggestion it was modified in 
certain respects. According to the newspaper reports, there is 
a strong feeling in favor of the bill in both houses of Congress, 
and it is believed that it may be passed without difficulty. If 
so, a long step will have been taken toward the position which 
this country is destined to occupy sooner or later —at, or very 
near, the head of the artistic world. 


J HE usual contemptible trick of the New York Walking 
Delegates, to order strikes, on some ridiculous pretext, on 
school-houses undergoing necessary repairs during the 

vacation, was played the other day, and the dignity of the 

walking magnates is again to be enforced at the expense of 
the poor school-children and their parents, as a strike now 
means, as the delegates well know, delay in opening the schools 
for the fall term. Meanwhile, two-thirds of the men in the 
building trades in New York are said to be idle, the outgoing 
steamers are full of emigrating mechanics, and misery stares 
the unfortunate strikers in the face, but “ the dignity of labor ” 
has to be upheld, no matter at what cost to people who cannot, 


or dare not, help themselves. 
H the other day. A building on Broome Street, next to 
the corner of Broadway, was discovered to be on fire, the 
smoke pouring out of the fifth-story windows. An alarm was 
sounded, and the engines were soon on the ground, but, by 
that time, the heat was so intense that the tiremen could not 
enter the upper story at all. A line of hose was taken up to 
the roof, but the fire was rapidly gaining power, and it seemed 
probable, not only that the roof would soon go, but that the 
adjoining building would be set on fire. Suddenly, a crash 
was heard in the burning rooms, and the firemen who were 
holding the hose in the rooms below were nearly washed off 
their feet by a flood of water which poured down the stairs and 
through the ceiling. The crackling of the flames ceased, 
and the firemen, seizing the opportunity, broke into the upper 
rooms, and soon extinguished the half-quenched embers of the 


FIRE was extinguished in a curious way in New York 





fire. They then found that a water-tank had been supported 
on a wooden frame, three feet or so above the fifth floor. The 
woodwork of the frame had been so nearly burned through as 
to let the tank fall, and pour its contents on the floor. 


E GENIE CIVIL gives some interesting statistics in 
regard to the pension and accident funds for railway 
employés, which are now established on many of the foreign 
roads as well as on some of our own. In France, the plan 
followed by the great railways seems to be, generally, the 
addition, out of the company’s funds, of a certain sum annually 
to the amount raised by the employés themselves. ‘Thus, on the 
great railway of the West, the employés subscribe annually 
four per cent of their wages, and, if their salary is increased, 
the amount of the increase for the first month, to a fund, which 
is invested in a sort of endowment trust, carried on by the 
Government. This subscription, which is voluntary on the 
part of the employés, no one being obliged to pay, but no one 
being entitled to share in the benefits of the fund unless he is 
a subscriber to it, brings in a large annual sum; but the Com- 
pany, wishing to provide still more comfortably for its old 
servants, has, until recently, added, every year, a sum equal to 
five per cent of all the wages that it paid, thus much more than 
doubling the pension fund. The Company’s contribution is 
invested separately from the rest, so as to give additional secu- 
rity to the income from it. Unfortunately, in France, as else- 
where, the profits of all investments have been much diminished 
of late, owing in part, no doubt, to the efforts of the esteemed 
orators who denounce capital and interest alike as “ robbery of 
the workingman,”’ and the poor workingmen whose last days 
are to be supported by the interest on their savings have to 
suffer accordingly. In 182, the Company of the West, finding 
that the interest paid by the Government trust on the work- 
men’s savings had been reduced from five to three per cent, 
and believing that the income so derived would be insufficient 
to maintain in decent comfort the aged and infirm subscribers, 
most generously and nobly voted to raise its own annual con- 
tribution from five per cent on the total of wages paid to eight 
per cent. It thus not only pays into the pension fund twice as 
much as is contributed by the men themselves, but, to provide 
immediately for current needs, its Directors voted to make the 
increase from five to eight per cent retroactive, dating it from 
the first of January, 1891, and to pay the extra three per cent 
for 1891, amounting to more than three hundred thousand 
dollars, immediately into the fund. This great act of humanity 
was carried out about two years ago, by a corporation which 
was then, and is still, struggling against business depression 
and adversity to pay a small dividend to its owners; yet not a 
day passes without the public being informed that this, and 
similar corporations, are ‘the incarnation of soulless greed ;” 
that “labor will soon have its grip on the throat” of the 
people who so wisely and generously provide for the inevitable 
needs of their less careful brethren ; and that all railway com- 
panies are legitimate objects of assault and plunder by every 
one who can get a chance at them. 





E'T us see in what other ways the great French railroad 
I companies ‘ suck the blood ” of the people who work for 
them. The same Company of the West, besides paying 
more than eight hundred thousand dollars a year into its 
employés’ peusion-fund, makes loans regularly, to be repaid by 
instalments without interest, to honest employés who need the 
money temporarily; it gives a specified extra percentage of 
wages to its men stationed in towns where the cost of living is 
high, i increasing the percentage in proportion to the number of 
children or dependent relatives in each man’s family; it pro- 
vides employment, so far as it can find work that they can do, 
for the widows, wives and children of its employes, and increases 
every year the number of places that they can fill; and, in 
addition to all this, it reserves a considerable sum each year, 
with which it makes presents outright to the most faithful and 
deserving men. The great Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Razl- 
way Company does, if possible, even more for its vast working 
family. Like the Pullman Company, it has built a large 
number of houses, near its workshops, which it rents at a low 
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price to its men; it has advanced money for the establishment, 
near its Paris shops, of a great restaurant, which furnishes more 
than three hundred meals a day to its workmen and their 
families ; it maintains three schools for the children of its 
employés, and is about to add a fourth; it provides two day- 
nurseries, where nearly two hundred babies are constantly 
cared for; it maintains a sewing-school for young girls in Paris, 
where the daughters of its men are taught to sew, and where 
work is brought them to do, without sending them around the 
city in search of employment; it carries on, at Villeneuve- 
St.-Georges, a convalescent home, where its employés, or 
members of their families, are received, after their discharge 
from the hospitals, and kept until good care and a pure atmos- 
phere have restored them to health; and it maintains one 
hundred and forty orphaned children of its employes in different 
establishments. Besides all this, it allots a specified addition 
to the pay of its men who have young children, or young or 
infirm relatives, either of their own or their wife’s family, 
dependent upon them; and, like the Company of the West, it 
increases the pay of men obliged to live in the expensive towns. 
To provide for pensioning the aged, and assisting persons dis- 
abled from any cause, it has for nearly forty years maintained 


a regular fund, which, at present, is kept up by an assessment 
on its employés of four per cent on their salaries, and a contri- 


bution by the Company of ten per cent on its total pay-roll. 
The capital, if we may use that proscribed word, now invested 
in this pension-fund amounts to more than twenty million 


dollars, and nearly sixteen hundred thousand dollars are paid 


out annually in pensions. 


T is hardly necessary to say that the other French companies 
have not been slow to imitate the example of the two great 
roads ; and the amount of money annually spent by stock- 

holders and directors of French railway companies for the 
benefit of those whom they employ must be something enormous. 
That we wholly approve of such expenditure, we cannot say. 


The example of the sour ingratitude with which the Pullman 


workmen accepted what was done for them shows that philan- 
thropy, where workmen are concerned, needs to be tempered 
with a great deal of discretion; but the treatment which 
inspires in the cold Northern spirit only additional arrogance 
and venom would have a very different effect upon the generous 
and warm-hearted French; and we do not doubt that the 
thoughtful kindness of the French railway companies to their 


dependents is rewarded by such loyalty as only Frenchmen 
seem capable of. 


E take pleasure in welcoming to the field of scientific 


literature the first number of the Mew Science Review, 


a quarterly, issued by the Transatlantic Publishing Com- 


pany, of New York, Philadelphia and London. As usually 


happens with new serials, the first number is a little miscel- 


laneous in its contents, which range from an unintelligible 
account of Mr. Keely’s recent inventions, by Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore, to an interesting study of violin-making, by Mr. 
Edward Heron-Allen, and an important paper, by Major-Gen- 
eral Drayson, pointing out that the glacial epoch, or epochs, 
as at least two of them are traced by geologists, must have 
been due to the periodical variation of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, which oscillates, in a period of about thirty-one 
thousand six hundred years, in such a way that when the 
obliquity is greatest, the Arctic Circle, or “line of the mid- 
night sun,” as it may be popularly called, extends twelve 
degrees, or nearly eight hundred miles, farther from each pole 
than it does at present. ‘This would involve almost the trebling 
of the area of the two arctic zones, and it is quite conceivable 
that the result might be the advance of ice-fields southward to 
the latitude of Richmond or Marseilles, which geology shows 
to have taken place. Astronomy, however, shows us, what 
geology has not been able to discover, that the last maximum 
extension ot the Arctic Circle was about 13,900 B. c., and this 
may be taken as approximately the date of the culmination of 
the glacial epoch. It is well known that human bones, with 
fragments of utensils, and drawings, scratched with much 
cleverness on pieces of reindeer bone, have been found in 
caves, the opening of which has been subsequently filled up by 
glacial drift; so that people who were acquainted with rein- 
deer, and could draw pictures of them, must have lived in 
France, where the caves were discovered, long before 13,500 
bn. Cc. The curious connection of this periodical variation with 


the formation of coal beds is also pointed out; but readers 
must look in the article itself for further particulars. 


N a suit against a county for an architect’s fees, some remarks 
| were made by the judge, which all architects should par- 

ticularly note. Mr. I. Hodgson, Jr., a well-known member 
of our profession, was employed, by order of the County Court 
of Multnomah County, Oregon, to prepare plans, specifications 
and so on, for a court-house; and the Court subsequently 
ordered that Mr. Hodgson should be employed as architect and 
general superintendent of the building, at a compensation not 
to exceed five per cent on the cost of the building. The 
county judge and the architect both signed an agreement to 
this effect, which provided also that the payments to the archi- 
tect should be made in instalments extending over a period of 
about two years. The county repudiated this contract, and 
Mr. Hodgson brought suit, claiming ten thousand dollars. In 
what form his suit was brought by his counsel does not appear, 
but the remarks of the judge show in what form it ought to 
have been brought. The Court said ‘upon the assumption 
that the county has repudiated this contract, and that nothing 
has been done under it beyond the preparation of plans and 
specifications, the plaintiff’s remedy is for damages for a breach 
of the contract.” Under the well-known principles of law, the 
amount which could be recovered, in this case would he the 
full amount agreed to be paid to the architect, namely, five per 
cent on the cost of the building, less the actual expense to him 
of doing the work which he was relieved from doing by the 
repudiation of the contract. The counsel for the county, of 
course understanding this, argued that the contract with the 
architect, though apparently entire, was really divided into 
several parts, one relating to the plans and specifications, an- 
other to the superintendence, and so on, and that, as he had 
done no superintendence, he could claim no compensation for 
it. The judge, however, regarded this view as untenable. 
Unfortunately, the plaintiff's counsel introduced another diffi- 
culty into the case, by averring, in the complaint, that the 
contract between the architect and the county had been fully 
complied with. As the court-house is not yet built, it is 
obvious that this complaint was defective. Moreover, a con- 
stitutional question was brought up, the counsel for defendant 
demurring to the complaint, on the ground that the constitution 
of the State of Oregon prohibited any county from incurring 
an indebtedness of more than five thousand dollars. This 
demurrer was sustained by the court, on the ground that the 
contract sued on was void under the constitution of the State. 





PART from this constitutional question, which suggests 
Hi the thought that it would have been well for the archi- 

tect or his counsel to have inquired into the legal restric- 
tions affecting contracts with counties, before signing such agree- 
ments, or bringing suit upon them, it would have been interesting 
to know how the Oregon Court would have treated the other 
important questions brought up by the suit. If, instead of 
making the mistake of alleging full performance of the con- 
tract on the part of the plaintiff, the complaint had, more 
correctly, alleged that the plaintiff was willing and ready to 
complete his contract, but was prevented from doing so by the 
other party, the question would come up whether the architect 
was entitled to collect at once his compensation for superintend- 
ing a building which had never been erected, or must wait until 
it was built. If the county had wholly abandoned the idea of 
building, he could probably cullect, apart from constitutional 
prohibitions, his whole fee; but, if the county had simply put 
the superintendence in another architect’s hands, or had_post- 
poned building for a time, some courts, judging from the 
analogy of other cases, would hold that he must wait until the 
completion of the building before he could sue for his final 
fee; while others would regard it as unnecessary to wait, 
holding that his right to full damages accrued immediately on 
breach of the contract. Still another complication was intro- 
duced by the stipulation in the contract that the architect’s 
compensation should be calculated on the actual cost. As the 
judge said, no one could tell what the actual cost was until 
the building was finished, and there would be a question, the 
contract saying nothing about estimated or reasonable cost, 
whether anything except actual cost could be used in making 
the computation. 


- 
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Fig. 1. From the Cloister of 
the Cathedral of Le Puy: 
Twelfth Century. 


work have come down to us from 

antiquity, since iron can not well 
withstand the action of time; more- 
over, all important pieces were of 
bronze and the traditions of the 
founder’s art were perpetuated to a 
very late date in the West, for under 
Charlemagne doors were cast for the 
Church of Notre-Dame at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, while in the eleventh cen- 
tury were cast those of Saint Zeno at 
Verona, and later still, those of Pisa, 
and of the baptistery of Florence, and 
the grilles at Pistoja. 

Less fortunate, the iron-worker’s 
art passed through a long period of 
barbarism, and did not begin to revive 
until toward the eleventh century ; 
again, throughout this entire century 
the straps of the hinges and other 
ironwork were coarsely wrought; in 
the twelfth century, there is a per- 
ceptible improvement in fashion and 
design: the nail heads were then 
modelled, the straps were covered 


N° noteworthy specimens of iron- 


with engravings or with indented work executed with a punch. 
C-shaped branches were introduced, which added stiffness to 
the planks of the door and embellished the flat surface; and 
with the aid of the hammer these branches were terminated with 


fleurons. 


The churches of Orcival, Ebreuil and Brioude, and the 
cathedral of Le Puy, exhibit good specimens of the ironwork 
of this period; as an example of a twelfth-century grille, we 
give (Fig. 1) the one in the cloister of the cathedral of Le 
Puy; the process of manufacture was simple and similar 





Fig. 2. From the Cathedral of Sens: Thirteenth Century. 


grilles are yet frequently encountered, notably at Conques, and 
Saint-Aventin, in San Michele at Pavia, etc; the iron strap 
has here been cut into twigs which are curved as volutes, more 
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1 From the French of Henri Nodet, in Planat’s Encyclopédie de l’ Architecture 


or less rolled and banded together in pairs, by compartments. 
This grille is rich without much cost, notwithstanding a certain 
imperfection in the welding, an excusable defect in view of the 
meagre means at the smith’s disposal in the Middle Ages; 


Fig. 3. From the Cathedral of Magdeburg: Four- 





teenth Century. 


art in the Middle Ages. T 
(Fig. 2), with more or less wealth in the foliage, cost enormous 


labor, for after the 
leaves and fleurons 
were stamped and 
the honeysuckle 
ornaments were 
forged, it was neces- 
sary to solder these 
together, then com- 
bine them in 
clusters and lastly 
weld the clusters to 
the principal stems 
and these to the 
straps, the whole 
being held by loops 
and nails. These 
scrolls are, then, the 
motive most fre- 
quently employed 
in the thirteenth 
century, and they 
were all the more 
effective because 
they were placed 
against painted 
hides; the hand- 
some grilles of 
Saint-Yved at 
Braisne and of 
Westminster were 
designed and 
wrought in accord- 
ance with the same 
principle. In the 
fourteenth century, 
the iron of the 
straps was made 


from the conver- 
sion of the lump 
of metal into 
straps to the weld- 
ing of a honey- 
suckle ornament, 
everything was 
done by hand; 
but the iron ob- 
tained in lumps by 
the aid of char- 
coal and worked 
as we have indi- 
cated had quali- 
ties of ductility 
and cohesion that 
the iron of to-day 
no longer pos- 
sesses. 

Owing to the 
superior quality of 
the metal, it may 
be said that the 
thirteenth century 
marks the apogee 
of the art of ham- 
mering and weld- 
ing iron, and we 
cite once more the 
ironwork of the 
doors of Notre- 
Dame at Paris as 
a masterpiece of 
the ironworker’s 
his and all similar productions 
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Fig. 4. From the Cathedral of Sienna. 


flatter and covered the planks of the door like a network; in 
Germany there was even a tendency to give the network an 
appearance of vegetation (Fig. 3); it is true that at this time 
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an attempt was made to simplify the stamped work and reduce 
the number of weldings and solderings. Wrought-iron carved 
into foliage and engraved was afterward fastened to the ends 
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of the stems; at an early date, sheet-iron was produced in 
Germany ; it was shaped and then connected to the stem, and 





Fig. 6. Grille from the Cathedral of Palencia: Sixteenth Century. 


tion, obtained at slight expense by the uses of sheet-iron, was 
yet remarkable, and the churches and museums preserve fine 
specimens of work of the sort. 

The grilles are distinguished for the care exercised in the 
combining of the parts; they were in general formed of panels 


| framed into uprights and these panels were composed of 


quatrefoils or lobed circles (Fig. 4); in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries 
ots this kind of compo- 
Ap sition was very pop- 
ayn ular. Toward the 
ie fifteenth, the bars, 
~ some placed at an 
angle, others twisted 
in spirals, all pass- 
ing into the swelling 
holes of the cross- 
pieces, terminated in 
a festooned gallery 
with sheet-iron orna- 
mentations, as in the 
beautiful grille of 
the chapel of the 
Archbishop Ernest 
in the cathedral of 
Magdeburg ; or the 
bars spread out 
above the upper 
crosspiece in a vege- 
tation of fleurons 
and leaves of 
wrought-iron, whose 
suppleness very 
closely imitated 
nature. It is in 
Spain that the finest 
examples of grilles 
of this sort are found, and where sumptuousness reached its 
highest limit. 

The window-grilles followed the same decorative path; 
sometimes the iron bars crossing each other were merely 
adorned with a flewron at each intersection; sometimes curved 
twigs recalling those of the twelfth century formed the network 
between the uprights; Figure 5, grille of a window at Sala- 
manca (Casa de lus Conchas), gives an accurate idea of the 
decorative system adopted in the fifteenth century; Figure 6, 
grille of a chapel in the cathedral of Palencia, is a beautiful 
specimen of the Spanish art which, in the sixteenth century, 
began to imitate the orders in the disposition of enclosures 
and, with already advanced means of production, forged pieces 
of considerable weight, supporting grilles which, by their size, 
are veritable monuments. France, Germany (Fig. 7) and the 
northern countries remained faithful for a longer time to 
medizval traditions. 

We will say nothing of balustrades, tie-rod anchors, braces, 
etc.; these secondary objects cannot be discussed here; the 
study of ironmongery or hardware would also carry us too far. 
This ironwork was treated with remarkable care and art; the 
decoration, whether welded or rivetted or soldered, possessed 
the characteristics of the ornamentation peculiar to each cen- 
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Fig. 7. Balustrade at the Town-hall of Luxemburg: 
Sixteenth Century. 
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Fig. 8. Window-shutters: End of Fifteenth Century. 


this disposition was generally adopted in France in the fifteenth | tury, and in the museums where they are preserved we can fix 


and sixteenth centuries. 


at a glance the date of case-locks, where the bolt slipped in a 


Although less exaggerated than in Germany, the ornamenta- wrought and engraved sheath, of latch-locks or hasp-locks, the 
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flat of which exhibits a decoration of sheet-iron leaves, open- 
worked and superposing the bolts, sliding bolts, the scutcheons 
of which were slightly notched and rested against a background 
of red cloth; we must also pass over in silence the knockers, 
torch-holders and nails which play an important part in the 
ornamentation of doors, especially in Spain. In passing, we 
may, however, note that the crémone, or basquill bolt, dates 
back to the fourteenth century, and that there was a fondness 
in the Middle Ages for exposing every piece of iron designed 
for use; at the end of the seventeenth century and also at the 
present day, the cuse is just the reverse. We give (Fig. 8), 
as a very modest example of this general tendency, which had 
happy results, from a decorative standpoint, a window-shutter 
belonging to the end of the fifteenth century, the frame of 
which was fastened to the stone mullions; the squares, the 
HL-hingés of the frame and the folding-shutter, the small 
spring-latches — everything is visible and contributed to the 
ornamentation of the wood. 

When the smith forged the ironwork for a well, he exercised 
no less care in putting together and staying the uprights, and 
to this framework he applied a decoration of sheet-iron, which, 
when set off with bright colors, enlivened the public square. 
Specimens of these are still to be seen in the different European 


countries. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


N August 3, 1894, Mr. McKaig, from the Committee on Public 
(} Buildings and Grounds, submitted the following report : 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom 
was referred House Bill 7470, make the following report : 

The United States Government has at this date nearly 300 public 
buildings in the various stages of progress, of planning and construc- 
tion, all under the supervision and control of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, and from 50 to 60 new buildings are 
autborized to be constructed by each Congress. To carry on these 
works and to provide for the construction of these buildings, many 
millions of dollars are annually appropriated and expended. For 
the expenditure of the moneys thus appropriated, as for the 
expenditure of moneys appropriated for any other public purpose, 
methods should be adopted which will secure the largest degree of 
utility from and economy in the application of the moneys expended. 
Your committee do not believe that these results and other beneficial 
results that should be obtained are obtained under the existing 
methods for planning and constructing the public buildings of the 
United States. 

While the employment of the best artistic thought, the best and 
most approved systems of construction and equipment, and the 
utmost development of structural economics ought to be represented 
in the public edifices of this great nation, the contrary of these 
proponone is the result obtained under existing methods. 

our committee are advised that the best and highest types of 
artistic thought and architectural skill, producing the greatest 
development of structural economics in European countries is found 
in the Government buildings of those countries; but such Govern- 
ment buildings in artistic design, if not in economy of construction, 
surpass those erected by municipal or private enterprise, while in 
this country the reverse is the rule and superiority of architectural 
design and economy of construction is represented in State, muni- 
cipal and private buildings, and not in those erected by the General 
Government. 

A comparison of modern municipal buildings in our great cities, 
and business buildings erected by private citizens and corporations 
in such cities, with those belonging to the Government of the United 
States will show as to the former constant progress in construction, 
equipment and artistic expression, and that this progress has been 
accompanied by a continual increase in economy of construction, 
while in the case of the buildings of the United States there has 
been but little, if any, advance a methods of construction or 
equipment in recent years; in fact, the buildings constructed 
recently by the United States as compared with those constructed a 
quarter of a century ago show a marked deterioration of artistic 
quality ; that, despite the marked inferiority of the typical Govern- 
ment buildings, the cost has been relatively and positively much 
greater than that of private buildings of the best type. 

Your committee has been furnished reliable and trustworthy infor- 
mation and data, showing that the cost of the best types of buildings 
constructed for States, municipalities, corporations and private 
citizens ranges from 38 to 50 cents per cubic foot of space, while the 
cost of the buildings constructed by the United States ranges from 
50 cents to $1 per cubic foot. 

Thus it is demonstrated that the Government of the United States, 
in the methods it employs, does not avail itself of the best and most 
approved systems of construction or utilize the developments of 
structural economics, and when we add that it does not employ the 
best artistic thought in the design of its structures to make such 
structures to serve as models and standards of excellence and 


superiority for the works of private ownership, but that such designs 
and plans fall so far behind the standards of the age that they are 
obsolete almost before they are drawn, and are always wasteful and 
extravagant, it is not surprising that it requires double the expendi- 
ture by the Government that is required to be expended by the 
private citizen to obtain like structural space results. 

The conditions and results to which your committee thus call your 
attention are the conditions and results which necessarily fullow the 
methods and practices now employed by the Government in planning 
and constructing its buildings, and in no respect give warrant for 
criticism of, or for impugning the capability or integrity of, the 
officers of the (rovernment charged with the responsibility for such 
works. 

The office of Supervising Architect of the Treasury was established 
at a time when but a few buildings were constructed by the Govern- 
ment annually, when the planning and general supervision of such 
few buildings was easily within the scope of the capacity of one man, 
and the purpose of the Government in creating the office was to 
obtain the exclusive benefit of the artistic skill and scientific knowl- 
edge of one learned and eminent in the profession of architecture for 
the planning of the buildings to be erected for its use. The main 
purpose in the creation of the office was that its incumbent should 
be the artistic designer of such buildings. 

If, by the development of conditions, methods and practices, it now 
transpires that the time of the Supervising Architect is wholly em- 
ployed in matters of administrative detail, matters pertaining to 
contracts for construction or with details relating to the actual con- 
struction of buildings, and the architectural work of the office, the 
plans, designs and specifications are prepared by mere copyists, 
cheap clerks, such was not the intention of Congress when the office 
was created. It was to obtain architectural skill in the designing of 
buildings; to obtain and utilize artistic thought, not mere mechanical 
or clerical skill, that a Supervising Architect was wanted. It was not 
intended that, as now, clerks and copyists should do the work of the 
learned architect, and that the learned architect should be occupied 
with the work of clerks and copyists. Yet this is the present condi- 
tion of the conduct of the work of that office, and it is necessarily so. 
It need not be urged that it is physically impossible for one man to 
devote sufficient thought and time to the proper designing and 
preparation of plans and specifications for fifty or sixty buildings 
each year, which in their artistic expression shall be creditable to the 
nation, to the age and to the architectural genius of the country, and 
that, in the economy of construction, shall do justice to those from 
whom the cost of such construction is drawn. 

How much of the time of the Supervising Architect may be 
devoted to the work of designing and preparing the plans for build- 
ings may be conjectured when the amount of administrative work 
devolved upon him under the present methods is understood. The 
volume of work thrown upon him relating to repairs, maintenance, 
and alterations of existing buildings alone is far greater than was 
the entire business of the office twenty-five years ago. In addition, 
every matter of detail relating to contracts for or the construction of 
new buildings, the appointment of and correspondence with local 
superintendents of such buildings, has to receive his personal atten- 
tion, as well as the administrative control of the large force of em- 
plovés in the office. The Supervising Architect can not himself 
design and make original plans for each new building. This condi- 
tion necessitates that the plans and specifications must be prepared 
by clerks in the office who possess no architectural skill or learning, 
and this results in the production of plans and specifications by 
the simple system of copying the drawings and specifications of a 
structure constructed in one locality, to be used as the design 
for another in a different locality, and this regardless of the 
difference in geological or atmospheric conditions of space require- 
ments, thus resulting in the most wanton wastefulness of expenditure 
and absolutely precluding the possibility of progress in architectural 
design. 

The Supervising Architect rarely ever sees one of these buildings 
while in course of erection. Its construction is generally under the 
supervision of some local carpenter or builder who never made any 
pretence to architectural knowledge or study, and whose appoint- 
ment was secured, not because of his skill or knowledge of the work, 
but because of the political influence he could marshal to secure him 
employment, and whose greatest solicitude is to prolong the tenure 
of his employment by delaying the completion of the work. 

Another very serious evil resulting from the system and methods 
now employed relating to the construction of public buildings, to 
which the committee would call your attention, is the length of time 
required to construct and complete one of these buildings. A build- 
ing which, if the property of a private citizen, would be constructed 
in months, when erected by the Government requires years for its 
completion. This necessarily results in great wastefulness and loss 
of money to the Government by the payment of unnecessary 
salaries of superintendents and other agents, by the expense of 
watching and caring for the materials and structure, and by the loss, 
waste, and deterioration of such material, besides the inconvenience 
to the citizens resulting from such delayed construction. From 
three years upward is the time employed in constructing a building 
oT a private citizen or a corporation would complete in one year 
or less. 

As an illustration of the extent to which this evil may extend 
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under present methods, your committee would call your attention 
to the last annual report of the Supervising Architect in relation to 
the public building at Detroit, Mich., where the construction was 
authorized eleven years ago, and $1,300,000 therefor has been 
appropriated by Congress years since, and the foundation walls are 
not yet completed. Indeed, the abuses in the method above referred 
to have become so serious that the committee can not conscien- 
tiously recommend public buildings at many places where the 
economical and convenient transaction of the business would require 
or justify such buildings could they be provided at a cost not greatly 
exceeding the necessary expenditure by a private owner for similar 
purposes. Of the bills reported from this committee during the 
present session, many are so reported only on the assumption that 
the buildings contemplated can be erected under some plan less 
wasteful than that now in operation. 

The scope and purpose of the measure herewith presented is 
designed to remedy the many evils herein pointed out. To give to 
the country a better type of architecture in its buildings, and to stop 
the wasteful extravagance that is the necessary result of the present 
methods, a system that is universally approved by the best business 
men and by the best-managed corporations of the country, should be 
a good system for the Government if its adoption is practicable. 
This measure authorizes the employment of such approved system. 
It authorizes the Secretary, in his discretion, to obtain plans and 
specifications and local supervision for its public buildings by the 
system of competition among private architects. While not manda- 
tory, it authorizes the Secretary to employ the architect whose plans 
are approved, to superintend the construction. It is to be presumed 
that this will secure the best architectural ability in the formulation 
of plans and the construction of the work according to such plans ; 
that the compensation of such architects will be determined, as in 
private employment, on fixed commission on the cost of the work, 
and that this will secure speedy completion of the work. 

The measure does not abrogate or take from the Supervising 
Architect any of the functions or authority belonging to the office 
which, under existing conditions, he is capable of performing. He 
will still, as now, retain eeneral supervision and control of the work. 
He will remain and continue the representative of the Government 
in all matters connected with the erection and completion of the 
buildings, the receipt of proposals, the award of contracts therefor, 
and the disbursement of money thereunder, and perform all the 
duties that now pertain to his office, except the designing and 
preparation of drawings and specifications for such buildings, and the 
local supervision of the construction, and such drawings and specifi- 
cations shall be subject to his approval and to modification by him. 

In fact, this measure is intended to make him what the title of his 
office indicates, the Supervisor of Architects; not the Government’s 
architect, but the supervisor of the architects of the Govern- 
ment’s works. 

Therefore, your committee recommend the passage of the Bill. 


LOUISBURG. 


ITHOUT doubt the chief attraction for the tourist to Sydney, 
Cape Breton, lies in its proximity to the ruins of historic 
Louisburg. It is hard to realize that a fortress city capable 
150 years ago of containing 6,000 troops within its walls, and which 
had 15,000 inhabitants, all to!d, should have so utterly disappeared 
from the face of the earth that scarcely one stone is left upon 
another to tell the tale of its life and death. Our school-books and 
histories tell us of the siege and fall of Louisburg, but it is safe to 
say that the statement makes very little impression upon the juvenile 
mind. It was, therefore, with rather vague ideas of what we should 
find, that we set out upon a beautiful morning with the warning that 
we should be disappointed in what we should find there. 

It is twenty-eight miles from here to Louisburg — twenty-five to 
the new town, and three more to the old. The railroad spoken of 
in the guide-books exists only in them, but the drive there and back 
can easily be accomplished in one day, and there are comfortable 
accommodations in the new town for those who wish to stay over- 
night. 

The road runs over a rocky approach between fields filled with 
heaps of stones, marking the first lines of defense of the great fort- 
ress, across causeways, by ponds and beaches. Qn one of the latter 
may be seen, at low tide, the remains of one of the French vessels 
sunk one hundred and fifty years ago; for here was the inner 
harbor, now almost filled with sand. Still farther on we come in 
sight of shingle-sided, whitewashed cottages, rickety wharves and 
platforms covered with salt fish, while men in oilskins are washing 
out nets, etc. —this where the lilies of France once waved. The 
oldest house in the place — and it looks its age — was probably built 
almost immediately after the siege, and here you will be welcomed to 
an atmosphere of Highland Scotch. The whole point is covered 
with heaps of stones which look almost as small as those which we 
call “macadam,” and there is enough of it here, one would think, for 
most of the roads in Nova Scotia. 

The story of Louisburg is a long one: begun in the year following 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV, taking twenty-five years to 
complete, costing thirty million livres, with a rampart of stone from 
thirty to thirty-six feet high and fifteen thick, and a ditch eight feet 
wide. ‘There were six bastions and batteries containing embrasures 


for over 148 cannon. On an island at the entrance of the harbor 
was planted a battery of thirty cannon, carrying twenty-eight pound 
shot, and at the bottom of the harbor was a grand or royal battery 
of twenty-eight cannon, forty two-pounders and two eighteen- 
pounders. Oa a high cliff opposite the island battery stood a light- 
house, and within this point, secure from all winds, was a careening 
wharf and a magazine of naval stores. The entrance to the town 
was over a drawbridge spanning the moat, near which was a circular 
battery with sixteen fourteen-pound guns. 

Such was the great fortress of the northern shore, a stronghold 
such as was never seen elsewhere on this side the Atlantic, “the 
Dunkirk of the North.” The first assault made upon it was in 1743, 
by troops of the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, to whom it was a menace and a constant destroyer of 
their fisheries. These were led by William Pepperel, a merchant 
of Maine who afterwards fought at Bunker Hill. These troops 
attacked the stronghold both from the land and the sea, and before 
their impetuosity Louisburg fell. 

Three years after its capture, much to the chagrin of the colonists, 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle restored it to France, but two years 
afterwards, in 1751, a formidable enemy appeared in the shape of 
the English army and fleet under Amherst, Boscawen and Wolfe, 
which also assaulted it both by land and by sea with twenty-three 
ships of war, eighteen frigates and sixteen thousand land forces. A 
two months’ siege followed, and Louisburg fell to rise no more. As 
the English were now in possession of Canada it was decided that 
as long as Louisburg was allowed to stand, it would always invite an 
attack by the French, and it was determined that the fortification 
should be destroyed. 

A garrison of 250 men was kept here for five years constantly 
engaged in the work of destruction, and to-day nothing remains but 
shapeless heaps of stone except two bomb-proofs which occupied 
either side of the citadel, one consisting of four and the other of two 
tunnels. The former are open through, but of the latter one is 
almost as perfect as when made, and would almost seem as if it had 
been forgotten to destroy it. It is easy to trace the line of the forti- 
fications, the walls, the moat and to see where were the gates on the 
east, west and south. Here are also the ruins of the Government 
Building, a shapeless heap like the others, where a company has 
thought of digging for treasure. Coins or “kines,” as our good 
guide calls them, are sometimes found — quite a quantity being 
discovered by a man who was digging out brick from the black- 
smith’s forge — while bullets and cannon-balls are staple articles of 
traffic. Little ponds are all that are left of the great moat which 
encompassed the city — the rest is grass-grown. The heaps of stone 
which everywhere greet the eye are mostly gray, but some are dark 
brown from Black Rock, the extreme point of the promontory, and 
which seem to have’been used to repair the walls, and there are also 
some piles of building-stone which was brought from France, and 
which seem to be Caen stone or some kind of soapstone easily cut. 

It is hoped that the railroad to Louisburg will be completed this 
fall. It is intended chiefly for the use of the coal trade, and will 
be most useful as the harbors of Sydney are closed by ice for many 
months, and coal can then be shipped from Louisburg. Travellers, 


too, will use it, and it will build up Louisburg, but, perhaps, at the 
same time render it less attractive, and much pleasure will be lost 
by giving up the twenty-eight mile drive. — A. D). Abbatt, in the N. 
Y. Evening Post. 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


MAIN HALL OF SUFFOLK COUNTY COURT—-HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 
MR. GEORGE A. CLOUGH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


THe hall is finished in polished granite and white marble. The 


sculptured figures, representing sundry human virtues, which decorate 
the corbels are the work of Domingo Mora. 


THE NEW CITY STABLES, SOMERVILLE, MASS. MR. A. H. GOULD, 
ARCHITECT, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


‘Tue building is 170 feet long, with a depth of 46 feet; built of 
brick, with granite and galvanized-iron cornices, and the roof is to 
be slated. The main floor has sixty stalls, and there is also a har- 
ness-room and lavatory. The floor is to be of hard pine, and the 
ceiling is to be sheathed with the same material. The whole of 
the second floor is to be used for the keeping of hay and grain. 
There is a large main entrance in the centre on the front side and 
an entrance at each end of the building. At the rear of the build- 
ing the walls are to be carried down, so that there will be two 
entrances, one near each end, and plenty of windows for admitting 
light to the basement. The floor of the basement will be concreted, 
and this portion will be utilized for the storing of carts, snow- 
ploughs and other implements of the department. 
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GALILEE PORCH AND WESTERN TOWERS OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
/ BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, AR- 
‘\/ CHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Work has already begun upon the alterations here indicated. 


TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, MAS8S., SHOWING PROPOSED ALTERA- 
IONS BY MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PECK gCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. MR. GEORGE H. CLEM- 
ENCE, ARCHITECT, WORCESTER, MASS. 


[Additional [Illustrations in the International Edition.) 
THE WOODED ISLAND AND OVERLOOKING BUILDINGS, WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC COMFORT, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHI- 
BITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. C. B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT. 


{Gelatine Print.] 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC: GENERAL VIEW, LONDON, ENG. MR. 


E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC: THE HALL, LONDON, ENG. MR. E. W. 
MOUNTFORD, ARCRITECT. 


J lot “ie ee ea 
“Je FZ ; 
OS al GAN eres 
SA LEAN 
[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorgel to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


THE WISDOM OF THE SERPENT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 31, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC? : — 
Dear Sirs,— The State of Minnesota has a Capitol Building, 
erected some ten or twelve years since, but the character and history 
of it are such as to have impressed the last Legislature with the 





wisdom of providing for a new building. The bill providing for a 
Commission to have the construction in charge, in addition to ques- 


tions of cost, site, ways and means, etc., was introduced by Senator 
McMillan, a very intelligent and fair-minded contractor, who was 
anxious to have it embody the best interests of the public in every 


sense and was reasonably appreciative of the fact that good archi- 


tecture is a condition precedent to that end. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, possibly erred in going too much 
into detail, and in prolonging the period of construction too much. 
Had it attempted less detail, it might have escaped an amendment 
in the House, which is now causing 
anxiety. 
limit in cost of site and building, which, after the purchase of the 
site, leaves a million and a half dollars for expending on the building. 
All contracts must be let before beginning the building, and the time 
of building is to extend over a period of ten years. 

Designs are to be selected in competition and all drawings are to 
be signed by their authors. ‘The number of drawings required are 
not large, but the scale of the plans (one-eighth inch) might better 
be smaller. 

A fair degree of uniformity in rendering is compulsory. 

For the designs selected as second, third, fourth and fifth in point 
of merit, premiums aggregating $2,000 are to be paid, and no part 
of a design other than the one placed first and selected for execution 
may be used, except the author be paid for the use of the feature or 
features so used: [‘‘ only used in whole or in part by agreement with 
and compensation to their authors.”] On this point the instructions 
of the Commissioners say further that “nothing shown in any of the 
rejected designs which is original as to this competition, shall be 
adopted or made use of in the building, without proper remuneration 
to the author; and in case of disagreement as to this, it shall be 
referred to the professional advisors of the Board, whose decision 
shall be final, not only as to the amount to be paid, but in regard to 
the real existence of the claim.” 

The Commissioners have somewhat increased the labor of estimat- 
ing required by the Act, for their instructions require, in addition to 
“an accurate statement of the estimated total cost of each class of 
work and material necessary, etc.,” that “each design shall be 
accompanied by a statement showing the area of floor-apace on each 
of the floors, and the cubical contents of the building, and the 
estimated cost per cubic foot.” All this in face of the fact that 
nothing can be done in the way of building until every part is under 
contract. 


the Commission no end of 
However that may be, the Act as finally passed provides a 


When the Bill was under consideration by the House, a repre- 
sentative from Minneapolis, a stone mason or cutter, or perhaps con- 
tractor with a knowledge of the capacity of architects, ‘took a fall” 
out of them by inserting a clause making the compensation of the 
successful designer two and one-half per cent. This, as may be 
readily believed, proved a winner, and was incorporated into the 


law. 

‘It may be said that the Minnesota Chapter, A. I. A., was at all 
times as active as appeared to them wise in securing an Act that 
would be likely to bring about a good design, and that they had no 
difficulty in bringing the better part of the legislative committee 
having the bill in charge to meet their views; and that after the 
appointment of the Commission and the selection of a site, the 
Chapter made a determined effort to bring about such an interpreta- 
tion of the law as would attract the services of men of the first-class. 
Mr. Gilbert, president of the Chapter, prepared a most convincing 
address to the Commission, and that a special committee of the 
Chapter labored with great success is shown by the following 
extracts from a letter of the Vice-President and Acting Secretary of 
the Commission to the Attorney-General, asking for an interpretation 
of the law. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., April 9, 1394. 
H. W. Cuiups, .ltturney-General. 


Dear Sir, — At the next meeting of our Board, which will be held 
very soon, we shall have reached the next, and probably the most im- 
portant step in our proceedings, namely, the preparation of an adver- 
tisement addressed to the architects of the United States, setting forth 
our requirements as to the building itself. Accompanying the same, it 
is proper, and we are required by the law also, to submit full detailed 
explanations aa to dimensions of the building, sizes of the different 
rooms, etc., in short, answering beforehand questions that would 
naturally arise in the minds of architects, before they enter upon the 
work of drawing plans. In connection with this subject, my attention 
has been repeatedly called to certain provisions in the law, which are 
not as plain as they might be, and to one of which I desire to ask your 
Opinion. 

It is the well-settled usage in the construction of all buildings, for 
the architect to divide his compensation into two parts, in cases where 
he both furnishes plans and specifications, and superintends the con- 
struction. In small buildings, like dwelling-houses, the usual charge 
made by architects is two and one-half per cent upon the cost of the 
building, for “plans and specifications’? — and two and one-half per 
cent for “superintendence.” I give you this information merely to 
preface the question I desire to ask. 

The New Capitol Act provides (Section 5) that our Board ‘shall 
appoint some proper person, not of their number, to superintend, under 
their direction, the erection of the State Capitol, as provided for in this 
Act, whose duty shall begin after the contract for the building is let ; 
such superintendent thus appvuinted shall receive for his services 
a reasonable compensation, to be established by the Board,’’ etc., etc: 

Sub-division 9 of Section 8 of the said Act provides, that the design 
selected by the Board, for the new State Capitol, “shall remain the 
property of the architect or firm who made it, and shall not be used, in 
whole or in part, except said architect or firm is employed as architect 
and superintendent of the building ; and the fee of such architect or 
firm shall not exceed two and one-half per cent of the amount named in 
said bill, exclusive of cost of site,’’ etc., etc. And further on, in same 
section, it says, ‘‘the accepted design to receive no premium, other 
than the fee allowed by the Board for designing and superintending the 
said building.” 

Iam greatly in doubt whether the best architects of the country will 
enter upon the responsible and expensive labor of preparing plans for 
the new building, if it is decided that we cannot pay them any preater 
compensation than two and one-half per cent upon the cost of the 
building, for both designing and supcrintending the construction during 
a period of ten years, which it will take to complete the same, and I 
have been so informed by several architects, both resident and non- 
resident. Such architects as Messrs... . cannot afford, with their 
national reputation, to compete for our building, if they should be 
required to both prepare plans and detailed working-drawings, and also 
to superintend the construction, during a period of ten years, for two 
and one-half per cent, and it is just such talent as they possess — the 
best — that we wish to enlist in the competition, for it would be both 
unwise and unsafe to trust so great a responsibility to inexperienced 
and incompetent architects. : 

Having in mind the general usage in these matters, which I have ex- 
plained to you herein, it is my conviction that it was the intention of 
the Legislature to scparate the designing of the structure and the 
superintending of its erection into two parts, in conformity to the 
usual custom, and [ construe the extracts which I have given you from 
the Act, to mean that our Board is expected to follow out the following 
line of action: 

First. — We are to decide upon a plan, which must embody full de- 
tailed specifications and working-drawings, and for these we are pro- 
hibited from paying more than two and one-half per cent of the cost of 
the building itself. 

Second. —I think the law intended to confer upon our Board the 
same right and duty, namely: to either accept and pay two differ- 
ent architects —one for plans and one for superintendence — or to 
employ the same. architect to do the two classes of work required, in 
which case, his compensation fur the plans only is fixed by the Act, while 
his compensation for superintending is to be a reasonable one, and to be 
fixed by the Board. 

If my construction of the law is correct, and you so advise our Board, 
we can so frame our advertisement (soon to be issued), that the archi- 
tects of the United States can be informed that it is within the prov- 
ince of our Board to employ the same architect whose plans we 
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accept to superintend the construction also, if we see fit, and find him 
a competent person to appoint, paying him an additional ‘‘ reasonable ”’ 
compensation therefor. 

At your convenience, will you kindly examine the law, with refer- 
ence to the question herewith submitted, and give me your opinion 
thereon, and much oblige, 

Yours truly, (Signed) CHanning SEaBURY, 
Vice-President and Acting Secretary. 


The reply of the Attorney-General is so replete with new lights 
that the profession can’t afford to miss any of it, and I give it below. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., April 26, 1894. 
Hox. Cuassing Seabury, Vice-President and Acting Secretary Board 
of State Capitol Commissioncrs. 


Dear Sir, —I1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 
the 9th inst., in which you request my construction of certain provi- 
sions of the Act of the Legislature of this State providing for a new 
Capitol touching the compensation of an architect as therein provided 
for. 

You ask, in brief, whether the Act in question authorizes compensa- 
tion to the architect at the rate of two and one-half per cent of the 
amount named in the said bill, exclusive of cost of site, as compensation 
for the design, and an equal commission as compensation for his ser- 
vices as superintendent of construction. 

I have carefully noted the considerations which you have urged in 
support of the affirmative view, and regret my inability to concur in 
the conclusion reached by you. 

The force of Section 5 of the Act is to authorize the appuintment of a 
superintendent at a reasonable compensation to be established by the 
Board. The ninth subdivision of Section 8 prescribes the limit of the 
compensation which may be paid him, as it is therein expressly stated 
that ‘‘the fees of such architect or firm shall not exceed two and one- 
half per cent of the amount named in said bill, exclusive of cost of 
site.’’ I place great stress upon another provision of the same subdivi- 
sion to the effect that the design adopted by the Commission shall 
remain the property of the architect or firm who made it. Not only so, 
but it cannot lawfully be used in whole or in part ‘‘except said archi- 
tect or firm is employed as architect and superintendent of the build- 
ing.’ It seems very clear to me that the statute contemplates that the 
State is to pay nothing for the design and that the fees contemplated 
by the said subdivision relate exclusively to the services to be per- 
formed by the architect in superintending the construction of the build- 
ing. And this view is strengthened when we consider the provisions of 
the tenth subdivision, wherein it is provided that ‘‘ four premiums shall 
be given to the aggregate amount of two thousand dollars, to be awarded 
to the designs adjudged to stand in point of merit second, third, fourth, 
fifth; the arcepted design to recvive no premium other than the fee allowed 
by the Board for designing and superintending the said building.” 

It is, therefore, obvious that no specific fee is to be paid to the archi- 
tect for the design, and that it is only in case the architect serves as 
superintendent of construction that he is to be paid any fee, and then 
only the fee expressly prescribed in the ninth subdivision, which is not 
to exceed two and one-half per cent of the amount named in the bill. 

In addition to the views hereinbefore expressed, it is obvious that 
when the Legislature provided that the design to be adopted should not 
become the property of the State, it was foreign to the purpose of the 
law-maker to authorize the Board to pay fifty thousand dollars for 
the use of it, or any less sum. 

Whatever may be said as to the policy of the State in providing com- 
pensation for the architect, the remedy, if that compensation is deemed 
insufficient, must be provided by legislation and not by construction. 

Iam, 
(Signed) H. W. Cuiups, 


Very truly yours, 
Attorney- General. 


An architect who govs into court is apt to see his calling from a 
new point of view, but here is an official who can give points to any 
court yet reported on the manner of reckoning an architect’s com- 
pensation. 

“Tt is only in case the architect serves as superintendent of con- 
struction that he is to be paid any fee!” 

But suppose Mr. Seabury’s Commission conclude to employ an 
architect who did not design the building to supervise the construc- 
tion of it. They would then owe the designer nothing ! 

This also is choice. “It is obvious that when the legislature pro- 
vided that the design to be adopted should not become the property 
of the State, it was foreign to the purpose of the law-makers to 
authorize the Board to pay $50,000 for the use of it, or any less 

um.” 

: Well, the Board have invited the designs to be submitted befor 

the 11th of September, and are now understood to be murmuring to 
the effect that no architect of first-class reputation has applied for 
instructions, and that what few applications they have had have 
been accompanied by ‘“‘kicks” against the conditions. 

In the early stages there was decided activity among a class of 
architects who have earned a reputation for regarding first commis- 
sions as merely incidentals, but there are oaths and bonds in the 
conditions of service that will possibly deter even these. 

There is another clause in the Act, which may also appear ominous 
to would-be competitors outside the State, to wit: — 

“So far as the said Board are of opinion that the same can be done 
consistently with the best interests of the State, preference shall in 
all cases be given to Minnesota material and labor.” All of which 
mav mean little or much, but the Board is appointed by the Governor 
of a State in which there are a fair sprinkling of politicians, in the 
latter-day sense of the word. Mr. Princu. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibitior: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


’ 








Britisu Strikes anp Lock-outs.—The report of the labor corre- 
spondent of the Loard of 7rade on the strikes and lock-outs of 1892 
deserves careful reading. To those who resort to this means of settling 
trade disputes it cannot be said to be very cheering. ‘There were dur- 
ing the year 602 strikes and 8 lock-outs, affecting 371,799 persons. Of 
the 602 strikes, 345 were settled either by mutual conciliation or by 
mediation, 115 by submission of work-people, 79 by the hands being 
replaced, 3:3 by conciliation and submission, 13 by conciliation and 
hands being replaced, 22 by submission and hands being replaced, ard 
16 by arbitration. The largest number were thus, it will be seen, 
settled by conciliation or mediation. Why, therefore, it may be asked, 
was not conciliation or mediation resorted to in the matters in dispute 
before the strikes took place? As regards the cost of these conflicts it 
is difficult to arrive at anything like definite figures. The amount of 
wages not paid during the period of stoppages is variously estimated at 
from £485,000 to £495,000 per week. ‘The capital laid idle in 511 estab- 
lishments making returns was very nearly £19,000,000. The cost of 
restarting works in the cases of 45 firms was .£165,000, and £55,000 was 
spent by employers in resisting strikes. In 235 strikes the contribu- 
tions from trade-unions to men on strike reached a total of £163,000, 
this, of course, being only a fraction of the total sum expended in this 
way. It will thus be seen that the cost directly and indirectly has been 
enormous, and Mr. Burnett’s conclusion on the whole matter is that 
“the general balance of results was against the workmen, as may 
always be anticipated during a period of declining trade. But there is, 
itscems, a growing opinion, expressed year by year, both among em- 
ployers and workmen, in favor of various forms of arbitration and con- 
ciliation. That, at least, is something to be thankful for.’’ — West- 
minster Gazette. 





Finp oF a Status at Decent. — Writing from Kastri, the site of 
Delphi, to the Journal dex Débats, M. Georges Verrot describes the find- 
ing of a marble statue. He arrived as they had hoisted it from the 
trench and were washing off the earth: ‘One after the other, beneath 
the floods of water and the impatient fingers that helped to do the work, 
all the features of the statue were disengaged from the mould that en- 
veloped them. We perceive the head of a woman which is framed with 
locks arranged symmetrically in curls. The head is crowned by a high 
Polos, a sort of cylinder, which is depressed at the top like the calyx 
of a flower, and on the sides of which, in low-relief, are carved certain 
figures that appear to be pollo and the Muses. Rich earrings have 
been carved in the marble. The work has a very distinguished air; 
plainly it dates from the end of the sixth century before Christ. It is 
of near kindred to those polychromatic statues, those singular and 
charming figures of women, which were found in 1886 on the Acropolis 
of Athens, near the Erechtheum, hidden in the dumpings by means of 
which the new level of the citadel was smoothed and raised up when 
the Athenians undertook the restoration on the departure of the Per- 
sians. It is in the same style and the sane taste.” M. Perrot regards 
the figure as a caryatid like the famous beam-supporting nymphs of 
the Erechtheum at Athens. If the French excavations at Delphi have 
so far yielded comparatively few sculptures, the inscriptions are plenty. 
About 400 were found at Olympia; at Delphi they have already 
unearthed 1,500. Among the sculptures are an archaic Apollo, larger 
than life, made by a sculptor from Argos, a fine sphinx dedicated by 
the citizens of Nani, and the outer sculptures of the little “‘ treasury ”’ 
maintained at Delphi by the Athenians. This small Attic headquarters 
bears as date the day following the battle of Marathon, and is in per- 
fect repair. 





Why Scott was no Memoria, 1n WESTMINSTER ABBEY. — Ameri- 
cans and other visitors to Westminster Abbey must be amazed when 
they find that Sir Walter Scott has not a memorial in Poets’ Corner or 
elsewhere. There is, however, a medallion of the Last Minstrel, but 
itis in the clerk-of-works’ office, which strangers are not likely to seek 
out. Seven years ago subscriptions amounting to 171. were received 
by a memorial committee, and they paid 157/. to the late Sir John 
Steell, for a medallion which was, it is said, made to the dimensions 
indicated by Mr. Pearson, R. A. But when the medallion arrived, the 
architect considered it was out of scale and not suitable to the Abbey. 
With that opinion the Dean and Chapter agreed, and it was confirmed 
by some non-official advisers who were consulted on the matter. Sir 
John Steell when he heard the decision was of course disappointed, but 
he could only hope that the authorities would subsequently take a more 
favorable view of his work. That time has not arrived, and mean- 
while Scott’s name does not appear ina place for which it is worthy, 
and the most popular author of the century might, therefore, be sup- 
posed to have been another Byron. — The Architect. 


8.d.PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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SuMMARY: — 
The Next Annual Convention of the A. I. A— Death of Arthur 
Rotch, Architect. — How to promote the Sale of Building 
Appliances. — Architects, not Builders, the real Customers. 


— White Portland Cement.— Soldering Aluminium. . . . 57 
WrouGut Jronwork.—II. ....... .. 64 6. . « 69) 
THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND WORKMAN... . .. .. 61 
LETTER FROM CHICAGO... . . 2. 2. 6 ew ew ew ee ee ew BB 
THE PLanninG OF HOSPITALS. . . . . . 6 se © ee el ele OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS: — 


Fireplace in House of H. L. Einstein, Esq , 44 West 53d St., 
New York, N. Y.— House at Indianapolis, Ind. — Altera- 
tions and Additions to House at Erie, Pa. 

Additional: Proposed Public Markets at Paton, Baroda State, 
India.— Villa Castel, Parisis, France. — Lincolnshire Cricket 
Pavilion. — Competitive Design for Dining-hall: Christ’s 
Hospital New Boarding-school, Horsham, Sussex, Eng. — 
Free Public Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. — Detail of the 


Entrance to the Same. 67 
CoMMUNICATIONS : — 
A Question of Commission. — Wanted: Radiators. . . . . 67 
EXHIBITIONS. . . 2. 1. 6 ee ew we tw tw ee lw we BR 
NoTes AND CLIPPINGS. . . . 2. 2. 2 s+ © ws ee ew ew ee) 68 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects is to be held in New York, in the 
rooms of the Architectural League, on Monday, Tuesday 

and Wednesday, October 15, 16 and 17. Papers have been 
promised from Messrs. Longfellow, Van Brunt, Sturgis, Hast- 
ings, Wight, Sullivan, Gibson and Clark, and arrangements 
have been made for securing a full discussion of the papers. 
The matter of the relation of the Chapters to the Institute is 
to be brought up, by the offer of amendments to the by-laws, 
looking to the admission of all practising members of the 
Chapter to the ranks of the Institute, and putting the business 
of the Conventions into the hands of delegates from the 
Chapters. It is several years since a Convention has been 
held in New York, and it is to be hoped that there will be a 
full attendance. So much interesting architectural work has 
been done in New York during the last few years that members 
of the Institute from a distance will be well repaid for a visit to 
the city, and it is to be hoped that arrangements may be made 
for giving them a good look at the new work. 





Y the profession in this country, the name of Arthur 
Rotch will always be honorably remembered, perhaps 
with some little injustice to his brother and sisters who 
joined with him some eleven years ago in founding, in the 
memory of their father, the trust that is expected to send 
abroad each year, so long as trusts may endure, an architectural 
student to study and travel during a period of two years. 
Having himself had the benefit of an unusually long period of 
study in Europe, Arthur Rotch, whose life closed this week, 
felt that in no way could more good be done for the archi- 
tectural progress of this country, than by enabling a number of 
young men to gain that sort of education of the senses which 
control proportion and fitness that can only be had by occular 
observation of works of architecture in place. Born in Boston, 
May 13, 1850, and graduating at Harvard College with the 
class of ’°71, he studied architecture for two years at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and then went to Paris and 
enrolled himself as a student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Here he worked with great persistency and considerable suc- 
cess, although often interrupting his studies by making extended 
trips into various countries. Returning to this country in the 
autumn of 1880, he disappointed his friends, who half expected 
that, having ample means, he would lead the life of a mere 
dilettante, by forming a partnership with George T. Tilden 
and entering actively on the practice of his profession. The 
practice of the firm has been confined mainly to dwelling- 
houses. of which many costly ones have been erected in Boston, 
Bar Harbor, Washington and other places. Of work of a 
different nature may be specified the Memorial Church of the 





Holy Spirit, at Mattapan, Mass., the Church of the Messiah 
and Church of the Ascension, at Boston, the Art Museum for 
Wellesley College and the Rindge Manual Training-school at 
Cambridge. A director of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, he was also one of the Trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and was, toward the close of the work, supervising 
architect of the Suffolk County Court-house at Boston. By 
his fellow-architects, by his friends and by the citizens of 
Boston in general, he was considered a conservative, clear- 
headed man, whose opinions were generally worth listening to. 


HILE in Paris he acquired a remarkable skill in water- 
color drawing and also, fearing to confine himself too 
closely to the School curriculum, he took pains to study 
work which French architects are apt to neglect, and so ac- 
quired a knowledge of decorative painting, and other branches 
ot the architectural art, such as few American architects possess. 
It is related of him that once, while travelling, he made the 
acquaintance of a lady, who, tinding that he was an architect, 
began to talk with him about some improvements that she 
wished to make in her house. He became interested, and the 
lady was so much pleased with his ideas that, later, the work in 
the “house,” which turned out to be the renowned Chateau de 
Chenonceaux, was placed in his hands, and an apartment, the 
windows of which he would point out in the pictures of 
the chateau, was allotted for his residence while the alterations 
were going on. Although, within the last few years, he was a 
great sufferer from a serious rheumatic affection, he kept 
actively at work, until his marriage, last year, gave him an 
opportunity to seek health, as well as pleasure, in a short tour 
in Europe. He returned some months ago, apparently better, 
but the cares of a busy winter were too much for his strength, 
and, early in the summer, he was obliged to take a Southern 
tour. From this he derived little benefit, and, soon after his 
arrival at home, a distressing pleurisy came on, which finally 
proved fatal. 


ERSONALLY, Mr. Rotch was one of the most attractive, 
as well as the kindest and most conscientious of men. 
Until attacked by the malady which in the end proved 

fatal, he was a model of activity and industry. Always in- 
terested in everything connected with his beloved art, he was 
very popular in the profession, and those who knew him best, 
understood best the delicacy of feeling, aud absolute unselfish- 
ness, which he united with his clear-sighted energy. An 
opportunity for advaucing the interests of architects and archi- 
tecture was what pleased him most of all, but, so quiet was he 
in his good deeds that, even now, few people outside the Uni- 
versity and his own family know that the Department of 
Architecture, which was established last year in Harvard 
University, and bids fair to become an important factor in 
professional education in this country, has been maintained, so 
far, at his sole expense. he having, with characteristic decision, 
assumed the whole of an undertaking which was originally 
intended to be shared between his mother, his uncle and him- 
self, but which, by the death, last summer, of both his mother 
and his uncle, would have failed, if he had not generously 
taken on himself the whole burden. Another instance of his 
interest and thoughtfulness was the way in which, quite as a 
matter of course, he paid for the furniture and furnishings of 
the architectural library at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which is thus housed in a particularly complete and 
model fashion. 


E trust that our readers will allow us to draw their 
attention once more to the advantages which they can 
secure for themselves, quite as much as for us, by urg- 

ing the people who thrust upon them circulars and samples, 
which are thrown into the rubbish-heap as soon as the door 
closes upon the person who brings them, to save some of the 
money which they spend on costly circulars, which are rarely 
even taken out of the wrappers by those to whom they are 
sent, and invest it in keeping their names, and the character of 
their goods, before the architectural public, by means of an 
advertisement, even though a small one, in the regular profes- 
sional journal, which is. in every office, the standing directory 
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of dealers and manufacturers, which is consulted on every occa- 
sion. The advertisements in such a journal as this, not only 
form the directory most readily at hand, but they furnish one 
always corrected to date. Every architect who has had 
unusual problems to solve in his buildings knows that the 
trade directories of dealers in building materials, which are 
issued at uncertain intervals, are almost obsolete before they 
are received. The manufacture of new building appliances 
almost always changes hands several times before they become 
established and staple articles, and the attempt to trace a 
meritorious novelty, when an architect has occasion to use it, 
by means of the trade directories, is nearly hopeless, besides 
involving a great waste of time in writing to several addresses, 
before the right one is discovered. ‘The consequence of this 
is that architects, particularly the busy ones, tend to prefer the 
stock materials, simply for the reason that they know where 
to get them, or what name to specify them by ; and thus incur 
the bitter resentment of the manufacturers of new and im- 
proved goods, who accuse all architects of being unwilling to 
look at novelties, when, if the truth were known, it is the 
manufacturers themselves who put it out of the power of 
architects to find the novelties that they might like to use, by 
insisting on presenting their merits by means of circulars only, 
under the strange delusion that busy professional men, who 
receive anywhere from a dozen to a hundred circulars a day, 
relating to different articles, all probably more or less merito- 
rious, peruse these documents attentively, and then file them 
away where they can immediately find them again when they 
want them. The fact is that a file of circulars, in the office 
of an architect of more than five years’ practice, is a thing, so 
far as we can ascertain, unknown. Most architects have 
probably attempted such a thing, and, discovering, in the 
course of two or three years, that the file would soon occupy 
the entire office, have abandoned it; and the more business is 
done in the office, the more necessary it is to begin every 
morning’s work by getting rid of the heap of circulars that the 
postman has unloaded on the counter. 


CCASIONALLY, when we mention to a manufacturer of 
building goods that his card, always at hand in the adver- 
tising columns of our journal, would be much more 

available for architects wishing to use such goods than the 
memory of a pile of unopened circulars, we are met by 
the astounding answer that he does not sell goods to the archi- 
tects, any way, but to builders, and that it is, therefore, useless to 
advertise in an architects’ periodical. This view of the sub- 
ject is about as rational as it would be for a dealer in drugs to 
distribute his circulars among the public, avoiding the medical 
profession, on the ground that the doctors only wrote prescrip- 
tions, ahd that it was the patients, who bought and paid for 
the goods, that he wanted to reach, and not the people who 
merely told his customers what to buy. How many builders, 
we should like to know, would ever buy any new, or specially 
meritorious or beautiful building material, unless they were 
required to do so by the architect’s specifications? Is it not 
evident that the builder’s interest and inclination alike urge 
him to use nothing but the cheapest and most old-fashioned 
materials that the other party to the contract can be persuaded 
to accept; and that if he buys anything else, it is only because 
the architect has demanded it? Before whom, then, should the 
merits of improved goods be displayed, before the builder, who 
loathes, on principle, everything of the sort, or before the archi- 
tect, whose constant effort it is to improve his work, and pro- 
mote the interest of his clients, by the use of the best and 
most perfect materials that he knows of, and whose only way 
of employing such materials is to require in his specifications 
that the builder shall use them? We cannot see how there 
should be any doubt as to the answer to these questions, and, 
in the interest of the architect, the choice of materials and 
appliances which he finds offered to him, when he wants them, 
should be as large as possible. Particularly in these days, 
when the art of fireproof building is developing in this country 
with extraordinary rapidity, architects need all the resources 
that can be offered to them in the way of novelties in rolled 
shapes of iron and steel, new modes of constructing fireproof 
floors and ceilings, new methods of beam protection, improved 
cements, new marbles, new qualities and colors of brick and 
terra-cotta; and they want to know, by simply turning over a 
leaf in the current number of their professional journal, not 
by trying to hunt up circulars or calenders, who are the 


principal terra-cotta makers, where are the principal stone and 
marble quarries, who does concrete work, and whether there 
is any recent improvement in such work; who does copper- 
roofing, and whether it has occurred to any manufacturer, in 
these days of cheap copper, to furnish roofing-plates of low 
brass, or some similar alloy, which would be cheaper, harder, 
and better than pure copper. Certainly, if manufacturers and 
dealers in such materials expect to have their goods used on 
a large scale, they must be used through the architects, since 
all important building contracts are now made in accordance 
with some architect’s specification ; and, in order to have them 
used in this way, they must be brought to the attention of the 
architects who write the specifications, in such manner that, 
when the specifications are being written, the name of the 
thing desired can be ascertained, and inserted in the specifica- 
tion, at a moment’s notice. 





FE have at this moment a call for some white Portland ce- 
ment, and would be very glad if any of our readers could 
tell us where such cement can be procured. It is made 

in Germany, or at least, a white Portland cement was, at one 
time, advertised in the German building papers; but we 
have never heard that any was imported, nor do we know that 
any 18 manufactured in this country. As Portland cement is 
made simply of lime and clay, there ought to be no difficulty 
in finding a clay which would burn white, and, by mixing this 
with white limestone, in producing a perfectly white Portland 
cement, having all the strength and other good qualities of 
the ordinary dark-colored cement. If such a material could be 
had, we think that there would be a large demand for it. The 
use of concretes, both for inside and outside work, is extending 
very rapidly in this country. For inside work, the disagree- 
able color of the Portland cements has been ah insuperable 
objection to their use, and Keene’s cement, a poor and weak 
material, according to modern ideas, has held its place against 
them; but Keene’s cement is totally unfit for the paving, stair- 
casing and protection of ironwork now required, and a thor- 
oughly reliable cement, of a white, or very light, color, would 
be a most useful material. 


either in their private experimenting, or as a building 

material, for which, as it seems to us, it is destined to have 
many applications, may like to know how to solder it with the 
tools usually within an amateur’s reach. As every one who 
has had anything to do with aluminium knows, it is considered 
very difficult to solder. Ordinary solder, when melted, runs 
over it like mercury ona glass plate, and cannot be persuaded 
to stick to the surface of the metal by any of the usual methods. 
No flux known will hetp the matter any, for the reason that 
the oxide of aluminium, which covers the surface in a thin 
film, is insoluble in any reagent which will not attack either 
the metal itself or the solder. ‘There are plenty of recipes, in 
accordance with which those who are willing to pay a dollar 
a pound for “aluminium solder,” and an extra price for ‘“ shop- 
rights,” may have the privilege of trying to make the “ solder ” 
stick to the aluminium, but amateurs will generally find it 
quite sufficient to use ordinary block tin for solder, and secure 
its adherence to the surface of the aluminium by rubbing the 
metal, through the solder, which is melted upon it by a spirit- 
lamp ora Bunsen burner, with a wire brush, which removes 
the oxide so effectually that the melted tin can be spread over 
the aluminium almost like paint. The best brush to use is 
one made of bits of aluminium wire, wound with wire, or set 
in a handle; but steel or hard iron wire will answer. After 
both the surfaces to be united have been “tinned ” in this way, 
they are held together, and heated until the tin melts. The 
joint is so strong that the aluminium will sometimes break 
before it will separate from the solder; and, as block tin is 
very fusible, the work is easily managed by amateurs. Or- 
dinary plumbers’ solder, which contains a large amount of 
lead, should not be u-ed. Lead has a curious repulsion for 
aluminium, and, although solder containing it can, with diffi- 
culty, be made to attach itself, by means of the wire brush, the 
joint would be unreliable. If it is desired to harden the solder, 
silver may be added. It will dissolve readily in the melted tin, 
and the resulting alloy, which is harder, and somewhat less 
fusible, according to the proportion of silver, than the pure 
tin, can be spread with the wire brush with the same facility. 


Ne of our readers who have occasion to use aluminium, 


August 18, 1894. ] 
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WROUGHT IRONWORK.!— IL. 


N the seventeenth cen- 
tury, if we can judge 
by the work of Ma- 

thurin Jousse, the iron- 
smith’s art was in full 
vigor. Under the sway 
of fashion, the old forms 
were abandoned, but the 
traditions were perpetu- 
ated and the iron, flexed 
to follow a new curve, 
nevertheless retained a 
light and rational appear- 
ance; the balconies, 
stair-railings and spiked 
fences, the imposts of 
entrance-doors (Fig. 10) 
offered a field which was’ 
exploited with skill; the 
sheet-iron was now cut 
into acanthus leaves in- 
stead of feutlles d'eau ; 
initials and armorial 
bearings in relief came 
to be common motives. 
Balance and nobility of 
composition are the 
characteristics of the 
ironwork of the seven- 
teenth century, as may 
be seen from the bal- 
cony shown in Figure 
11, and from the outside 
grille given in Figure 
12. A large number of 
these specimens are still 
to be found both in France and abroad ; it would be impossible 
to enumerate them, but we must give a place to the grilles of 
the Chateau de Maisons (Fig. 13), now at the Louvre, which 
represent the triumph of ironwork at this period and which, in 
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Fig. 10. Grille at Zurich : Seventeenth Century. 


spite of their size, yield the palm in no way to chiselled works 
or productions in gold and silver. 

Under Louis XV, wrought-iron was twisted into distorted 
forms and sheet-iron curled into amazing shapes ; on the other 
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Fig. 11. Balcony at the Louvre: Seventeenth Century. 


hand, the joints became mediocre, being made with pins and 
bolts ; processes were concealed and appearance alone was 











1 From the French of Henri N odet, in Planat’s Encuclopédie de l’ Architecture 
et de la Construction. Continued from No. 972, page 53. 





heeded. The grilles of Nancy (Fig. 14) show the highest 
point which this style attained; they are the most important 
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Fig. 14. Grille of the Place Stanislas, Nancy. 
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Fig. 16. Grille of the Palais de Justice, Paris: Eighteenth Century. 


work of the last century; the minor productions also possess 
the surprises, the somewhat arch but always sptritwel charm 


pence Google 
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of this model. Nothing more is required in proof of this than 


the amusing sign of Figure 15. 


5 


With the style of Louis XVI comes a reaction: in their 


turn, ironsmiths 
sought to adopt 
Roman dispositions 
and introduce’ the 
orders into the ar- 
rangement of the 
erilles (Fig. 16). 
The grille of the 
Cour du Ma: at the 


Palais de Justice, at « 


Paris, offers a good 
example of this new 
disposition ; we will 
not undertake to cite 
other works with an 
arrangement of pi- 
lasters, since they 


are numerous; but 


ordinary ironwork 
degenerated more 
and more, and iron- 
workers, losing all 
imaginative power, 
had no other re- 
source than the so- 
called Grecian orna- 
mentation. The 
kings, the higher 
clergy and the great 
lords were the only 
ones who succeeded 
in obtaining any- 
thing out of the com- 
mon order (Fig. 17), 
as for instance the 
balustrade of the 
little Trianon and 
the communion-rail 
at Saint-Germaine- 
l Auxerrois. 

In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth cen- 
turies the part 
played by tine iron- 
work gradually be- 
came less and less 
important; there is 
no longer any chis- 
elling except on the 
knobs of the win- 
dow-fastenings, and 
as for the locks, the 
perfection of the 
mechanism seems 
to have increased in 
proportion as deco- 
rative taste and skill 
diminished. 

The introduction 
of cast-iron dealt the 
death-blow to the 
iron-forger’s art; 
deftness of hand 
disappeared; there 
are, therefore, no 
specimens of 
wrought-iron work 
belonging to the first 
forty years of the 
present century to 
he cited, for there 
were then no artisans 
capable of combin 
ing and fashioning 
this work. But 


since that time, thanks to the efforts of architects of talent, 
thanks to a more wholesome appreciation of the productions 
of former times, there has been a genuine revival of the art of 







Fig. 15. An Eighteenth-Century Sign, 
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Fig. 13. Grille from the Chateau de Maisons, in 
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Fig. 17. Gate at Clarendon, Eng. 


forging iron; a number of skilful workmen have sprung up, 
who are competent to execute the most delicate and com- 
plicated work for an architect who finds his patron able 


to measure all the 
advantages which 
wrought - iron pos- 


-sesses Over cast-iron. 


Henri Noper. 


THE Mip-pay Guoux 
oF §. ANGELO. — All 
who have been in Rome 
know how every day at 
noon a gun is fired from 
the castle of S. Angelo, 
proclaiming the mid- 
day hour, and how this 
signal is followed, a 
moment later, by the 
clash and clang of 
church bells ringing 
from every campanile, 
causing waves of sound 
to spread over the 
whole city. This cus- 
tom dates back to 1456, 
when Belgrade, then 
the eastern rampart of 
Europe, was besieged 
by Mahomet at the 
head of 150,000 Turks. 
It was freed on August 
6, 1457, by Giovanni 
Uniade, Prince of 
Transylvania, assisted 
by the pontifical legate, 
Cardinal Carvaial, and, 
above all, by the zeal 
of Giovanni da Capis- 
trano of the Minor 
Franciscans, who, 
using a crucifix hoisted 
ona pole as his stand- 
ard, routed an army 
of 40,000 combatants. 
The pope, Calixtus ITI, 
having rendered  sol- 
emn thanks to the Al- 
mighty for the deliver- 
ance of Belgrade, or- 
dered, as a ‘‘ perpetual 
remembrance” of the 
event, that at mid-day 
the church bells should 
sound three strokes and 
the faithful repeat the 
Pater and Ave (‘ Hail 
Mary!’’) three times, 
to which he attached 
an indulgence of three 
years. Alexander VI 
renewed and confirmed 
this custom in the year 
of the jubilee, 1500, 
when Bajazette had 
declared war against 
the Venetians; the 
cannon being fired 
from S. Angelo is a 
recent innovation in- 
troduced by Pins IX, 
To a like beginning be- 
longs the habit of ring- 
ing the church bells at 
one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, that ‘darkest 
hour before the dawn,”’ 
inviting all the faith- 
ful to repeat the De 
Profundis (Psalms 
cxxix) for the souls of 
the dead: for in 1656, 
when under the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VII, 
Rome was visited by a 
terrible pestilence; the 
dead were ferried 
across the Tiber in 
boats at 1 a. mM. for 
burial in a field be- 
tween the piver and the 
Basilica of St. Paul (a 
black cross still stands 
to commemorate the 
melancholy fact), and 
the pope enacted that 


a bell be rung as a reminder to the faithful to recite the De Profundis 
on behalf of the departed souls, which custom is religiously preserved 
to the present day. — Newhery House Magazine, 
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THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND WORKMAN.} 


R. PRESIDENT anp GENTLEMEN oF THE CONVENTION. — 
NM It is a very great pleasure to meet you for the discussion of 

some of the phases of the labor question, especially when 
those phases bear upon the relation of employer and employé. 
A generation ago the discussion of the labor question was exceed- 
ingly restricted ; it meant a discussion of the question of wages and 
of working time. ‘I'o-day it would be impossible, almost, to outline 
to you in an hour the ramifications of this question; it involves 
every feature of industry, of the social relations of men, of temper- 
ance, and of politics; it is psychological and sociological, because 
these sides of the labor question comprehend the whole of it. 

At your very first convention you declared that the relations of 
capital and labor were mutual. At that time many of you may not 
have been aware of the advance you had taken in such a declaration. 
Previous to that, we always heard in conventions and read in books 
that the interests of labor and capital were identical. There never 
was a greater fallacy. They cannot be identical any more than the 
interests of the purchaser and the seller can be identical, except in 
so far as one accommodates the other. ‘The interest of the seller is 
to secure as large a profit as possible. The interest of the buyer to 
secure goods at as low a price as possible. There is a relation exist- 
ing between the two, but the relation is reciprocal ; it is not identical 
for both parties. Being reciprocal, what does it involve ? 

The Supreme Architect and Builder, in his wisdom, has managed 
to create all the units of the universe unlike each other; there are 
no two of perfect resemblance, except as to species ; there are no 
two leaves of an oak tree exactly alike; there are no two features of 
men exactly alike; there is a difference, and a fundamental differ- 
ence, and this exists in the relations of men as well as in the units 
of creation. It is only men who create and make uniform things. 
You can cast a million bullets without being able to discover the 
blightest difference between them. You can make a thousand pairs 
or a million pairs of shoes exactly alike. You can produce millions 
of tons ut iron or of steel with no difference except such as chemical 
analysis might show ; but the Creator bas made variety the rule in 
all hi- works. 

Now this means much in the labor question, and it involves what 
I like to call the psychology of it, which means that men’s minds 
differ as much as their features, and that in order to bring any 
harmony into the labor question you must be able to recognize the 
difference in the other man’s mind. While units differ, interests 
differ also, and this leads every association which cares anything for 
the elevation of its own character and every body of men which 
cares anything for its standard of life to understand the means and 
methods by which the associated units can be brought into bharmo- 
nious action. 

There is another feature which is involved in any discussion of 
the relation of employer and employé, and that is the difference in 
the tone and the thought of the age. Individualism, until within a 
generation or so, was the ruling element — the ruling philosophy. 

‘o-day it is altruism. It is that feature of human society which 
leads each man and each body of men to seek to do something for 
every other body of men or every other individual; it is that which 
makes our great associations for the relieving of conditions success- 
ful. It is the altruistic spirit as against the individualistic that rules 
to-day. We cannot get rid of the influence of the tendency if we 
will; it is utterly impossible to throw yourselves outside of the 
tendency of the age in which we live. This tendency has brought 
us from what the political economists call status, to the condition of 
contract. This is the very greatest element in the development of the 
labor question from a condition of status fixed under the influence 
und the customs of society and of industry, to one of contract, 
whereby each man is at liberty to make such contract with his 
fellowman as he chooses. 

Now the only difficulty of this relative to the labor question is 
that the workingman is not always at liberty to make such a contract 
as he chooses, because he is bound by economic conditions out of 
whose influence he cannot reach. Therefore, the freedom of con- 
tract, which is an expression belonging to this age, is one that does 
not wholly mean exactly what it says. (Applause.) The employer, 
trained in business practices, independent in his position, must, of 
necessity, under the present condition of industry, suggest the terms 
of the contract, and the other man, who seeks to benefit by them, 
must come to them because he cannot reciprocate by suggesting ; if 
he does, then comes trouble. If the two parties cannot reach the 
high plane of independent and free contract, then comes the strike, 
then come the labor difficulties, then come all the wars of industry 
which we have seen for the past few years, which are as great and 
terrific almost on one side of the water as on the other. 

These questions are things which have nothing whatever to do 
with commercial systems; they have to do with the minds of men, 
and the minds of men emphasize the fact that the whole labor ques- 
tion is a psychological one more than it is an economical one; and 
when we once recognize this principal we are able to reach conclu- 
sions which shall broaden and ripen and elevate the whole question 
into one that is worthy of the consideration of the best men of the 
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age, and statecraft here, in Europe — everywhere where civilization 


has gained any strong foothold —is trying to solve the problems 


which grow out of industry. The emperor of Germany, the 
English government, the emperor of Austria, the kings of Italy and 
of Belgium, and the government of the United States — all’ these 
powers are to-day seeking through their legislative and executive 
functions some solution of the difficulties which beset industry. And 
what will be the outcome? It is far beyond human ken; but the 
steps which will immediately proceed from these deliberations every- 
where can be seen and are being felt. They cannot reach the so- 
cialistic side, because socialism means just what some of the 
solutions of the labor question mean: death to industry. They do 
mean, however, that the altruistic principle of the day shall be felt 
as a living force, and in so far as this principle is socialistic you need 
not fear it. It is nothing that can come politically; it can only 
come when each man recognizes the rights of every other man and 
is willing to meet him at least halfway in the adjustment of troubles. 
(Applause. ) 

To meet this solution or to help to adjust some of these difficulties, 
some of the leaders of the land, our very best men morally, broad 
Christian-minded men, those who are patriotic, and are looking for 
Opportunities in every direction and who are anxious to contribute 
something to the solution of labor difficulties, are advocating what 
they are pleased to call “compulsory arbitration.” Let us not 
quarrel with the misnomer : if it is arbitration, it cannot be compul- 
sory ; but yet this compulsory arbitration is an expression of their 
systein, and so we will adopt it this afternoon. I have taken some 
pains to formulate a few illustrations of what compulsory arbitration 
is. I will give them to you this afternoon, for those of you who have 
not thought out the problem of compulsory arbitration, for those of 
you who have thought, maybe, that in this system or method there 
lies a positive solution of troubles, and that when your men strike 
or when you lock them out there can be a court by which your 
differences can be settled independently of action of your own. 
This compulsory system aims to accomplish that; it aims to accom- 
plish something moral and economical by force, which means just 
what State socialism means — death to industry; and it is with a 
view of showing you this side of it, before I touch on that truer 
arbitration to which your association has been committed, that I give 
them to you, bearing in mind always that it is a feeling of my own 
that the time is coming. and speedily too, when either party to a 
strike or to a lockout will be ashamed of his action in seeking or 
allowing the trouble to arise. (Applause.) 

In the initiative, let it be supposed that A represents the employer. 
He issues an order to his employés that wages will be reduced ten 
= cent on a certain day. For the sake of easy calculation, let it 

supposed that the wages are $2 per day on the average in A’s 
works. His proposed reduction then, if carried out, would leave 
wages at $1.80 per day. The workmen resist this proposition and in- 
sist that they will work no longer for him unless the $2 per day can be 
retained. But A issues his order, and the workmen strike. A then 
appeals to the court of arbitration for his locality, and a summons 
is issued, under the seal of the court, citing the workmen to appear 
and answer as to why the demands of the order of A should not be 
obeyed. If they appear and make answer, all well and good. If 
they do not, then they will be subject to judgment by default ; or, in 
some cases, the proper officers of the court may bring them bodily 
into court to answer the allegations of A. But they are brought into 
court. A presents his case, the employés present theirs, the court 
makes a decision and upholds A, deciding that he is justified in cut- 
ting down the wages of his workmen ten per cent, reducing them 
from $2 per day to $1.80. 

Two results may follow this action. The men, under the decision 
of the court, acquiesce and return to work at $1.80 per day, or 
they refuse to return to work at that price. Then comes the execu- 
tion of the judgment of the court if the workmen will not obey that 
judgment. It is levied on them personally or on their property by 
proper process and by the proper officers of the court. They may 
be arrested and brought into the factory. If the sheriff or the 
single officer authorized to serve the execution cannot do it alone, 
he can summon the posse comilatus. If the posse be insufficient, he 
can appeal to the governor. The order of the court must be en- 
forced, and all the power of the government brought to enforce it. 
This means compulsion, and at the point of the bayonet. The men 
must accede to the decision of the court of arbitration and work for 
$1.80 per day, whether they will or not. 

Let us instance the reverse. The court decides against A, and 
the judgment is that he shall pay $2 per day. He declines to do so, 
or he does not obey the judgment of the court. Execution then 
follows and is served by the proper officer. If he cannot serve it 
alone, be suinmons the posse comitatus. If the posse be insuflicient, 
the officer appeals to the governor of the State, and A must con- 
tinue his works, and with wages at $2 per day, under the persuading 
influence of loaded rifles, or the execution may be levied on his 
property. He must obey, under the rule of compulsory arbitration, 
the order of the court. In other words, he must pay $2 per day, 
when it may be the market cannot be supplied with goods on any 
such basis. Te cannot close his works without disobeying the order 
of the court ; he cannot pay the $2 per day without loss of bis 
property. Compulsory arbitration then works confiscation. In 
citber of these instances law has stepped in to fix arbitrarily, and to 
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enforce its fixing by all the civil and military power of the State, 
either the price at which a man shall sell his labor, under penalties, 
or the price at which the producer shall sell his goods, under 
penalties. But the plan does not provide that the consumer shall 
purchase goods at the fixed price, under penalties, which should be 
done if there is any logic in compulsory arbitration. 

What further may occur? The employer submits, it may be, to 
the judgment of the court, continues the operation of his works, and 
pays the $2 per day as ordered by law, although he knows perfectly 
well that he cannot sell his goods if he disobeys the law. He, there- 
fore, has two methods to which he can resort: first, adulterate his 
goods to such an extent that he recoups a loss of ten per cent in 
wages; second, make a “combine” with all other manufacturers of 
like goods to control prices, in order that whenever a court of arbi- 
tration decides that certain wages shall be paid there will be no 
competition, the trust or “combine ” regulating the price in accord- 
ance with the decrees of the court, and, therefore, caring nothing 
what the decrees may be, because the consumer must bear the 
expense of the decree. ‘This means the highest, even prohibitive 
rates of duty. Or another economic condition may be the result of 
the decree of the court. A submits to the decision and continues to 
pay $2 per day, and tries to sell his goods in the old way. This 
allows his neighbor to enter into dangerous competition with him 
until such time as he is summoned into court and is compelled to 
abide by the same rules, it thus taking but little time to force the 
whole industry involved into the trust organization. If the illustra- 
tion be reversed in all cases to apply to men who strike for higher 
pay, thus becoming the plaintiff in the action and summoning the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer must appear or lose the case by 
default, or, if he does appear, be subject to the decision of the court. 
It may be a rise of wages would follow, when all the results just 
indicated would be met. 

It does not require much strength of the imagination to see that 
as each industry becomes involved in the economic results of compul- 
sory arbitration, combination grows more and more severe in all its 
terms. Every great industry would be forced into the trust through 
the action of the sheriff, or the posse comitatus under him, or the 
military force of the State enforcing the decision of its courts, which 
it is bound to do. ‘The trust represents consolidation, and in the 
minds of leading socialists is but the stepping-stone to State social- 
ism. If the trust be honestly and faithfully administered in the 
interests of the public— and this must be the result, or the trust 
must vo under — the State socialist asks: why not create a greater 
trust and have the Government itself the trustee? This is not the 
place to argue such a question; but the question may be asked here, 
whether the advocates of compulsory arbitration are ready to accept 
the full and logical conclusion of their system by forcing, at the 
point of the bayonet, all industries under State control, and thereby 
establish by military force the rule of State socialism. 

Would it not be a simpler thing to pass a law regulating the price 
of every species of goods and putting a penalty upon the consumer 
that he should not buy except at those prices, and so reach the same 
result by a quicker process than through compulsory arbitration ? 
and that result is the death of industry and the wiping out of the 
whole social fabric, which I tell you, gentlemen, depends almost 
entirely upon the success of industry. If compulsory arbitration 
does this, is there any reason why it should find any lodgment in 
the minds of business men or of the people they employ? [t is the 
destruction of that freedom of contract of which I have told you; itis 
the destruction of all responsibility, moral or otherwise, on the part of 
the individual man; it is not only a step, but an enormous leap, back- 
ward in the whole progress of this age, and it means a system far 
worse than the feudal system, far worse even than the slave system 
of the South as it existed prior to the War. There can be no peace, 
there can be no harmony, there can be no progress industrially or 
socially, if you resort to such a practice as that which I have so 
briefly illustrated. 

What, then, can you do? What must be done in order to relieve 
the world partially — for it cannot be done wholly so long as men 
exist — of the existing antagonism between the two forces which are 
essential to production, labor and capital? These two terms should 
always be used impersonally. A difficulty which has existed in the 
discussion of the labor question lies in the fact that they have been 
too often used personally, that capital means a man and that labor 
means another man subject to the first. They should not be used 
in this sense, but they should be used economically and ethically ; 
they are two forces, each essential to the production of property, 
each having its functions, each having its rights and privileges ; 
they are relations which cannot be entirely separated, but all the 
different relations should be fully recognized, and the only principle 
by which you can carry out the harmonizing of the different views 
on the subject of production lies through the organization of both 
forces on such a plan that each shall recognize the rights and the 
dignity and the privileges of the other. (Applause.) 

It is to this that I come as really the main feature of my remarks 
this afternoon, and which I wish most to impress upon you. It 
requires good men. Mr. President and gentlemen, it requires good 
action upon the highest moral plane, to recognize all the rights of 
another man. [t requires that we should bring into our religion 
more Godlike men and a less manlike God. It requires that we 
should bring into our practical and daily work some of the essential 
principles of the broadest religion; I am not speaking of dogmatic 


creeds or of theological differences, but of religion, which means in 
this sense the great moral principles which shall recognize the eleva- 
tion of the whole people and not simply the temporary advantage of 
any class of people. 

I have said that there is no solution of these questions. There is 
no one feature which can be adopted which will solve all the troubles 
and remove all the difficulties which beset industry. These difficul- 
ties are to my mind to-day more the result of intelligence than of 
ignorance. We have a great and intelligent body of mechanics in 
manufacturing countries, made more intelligent through the very 
features of modern industry. They have been taught that they are 
free men; they have been taught that they are sovereigns; they 
have been given political influence; they are the chief factors in 
society, whether we recognize them as such or not; they have been 
taught through the schools the principles that surround government ; 
thev are interested in the success of government; they are interested 
in the success of every great feature instituted by men for the 
benefit of all men. Now with this intelligence on their part they 
have been studying economic conditions and ethical relations, crudely 
it may be, but, nevertheless, they have been studying them. Uf vou 
will study the great difficulties of the labor troubles of the past few 
years, vou will find that, notwithstanding the personal antagonisms 
which have grown out of them and the real fighting spirit which has 
been developed by them, there is an intelligence and a comprehension 
going along, besides the other features, that is really marvelous ; and 
we find that when we remove some of the objectionable features of 
labor strikes and lockouts there is a basis of justice in the two sides 
involved and in the public mind which cannot be eradicated. This 
justice recognizes the power and privilege of every man to seek for 
himself the best that can be obtained through his environment, to 
seek the very best which his opportunity gives him to seek. 

You have established, or endeavored to establish, a system of 
arbitration. It is not that which I have recited to you, but it is that 
system which forms a part of your organic law; and in this, it seems 
to me, you have been exceedingly wise to so construct your constitu- 
tion and to seek to have the constitutions of subordinate bodies so 
constructed as to recognize the principle of industrial arbitration ; 
and you seek, furthermore, if I understand your programme correctly, 
to induce the organizations of mechanics that are not in line with 
you to adopt as a part of their organic law the same great principle. 
You have not yet succeeded, I am told, and it is not very unreason- 
able to see why you have not succeeded. It is not very marvelous 
that you have not been able to carry into effect the principles which 
you have adopted, and the reason lies in the difference in men’s 
minds and the lack of recognition on the part of all your forces of 
that very altruistic spirit of which I have spoken. But with arbi- 
tration established by which you can have perpetual boards, not 
meeting too often, this difficulty will be largely overcome. The 
difficulty which has existed in the Old World and in this country in 
carrying out true arbitration, the ethical method of settling difti- 
culties, has arisen in this very direction. When a strike occurs, 
there is more or less heat on both sides, and when heat occurs there 
is a fight ahead; and if you establish your court under a heated 
condition vou are not adopting the wisest method of judging the 
differences. If the two elements, labor and capital, in your creat 
industry, can have a court in existence to which they can submit 
their difficulties, a court of cool-beaded, calm and judicious men 
appointed beforehand, vou have accomplished in the very start more 
than half the work. 

You remember the old Greek proverb that the beginning is 
always half the task. When you have put your hand to the plouzh, 
when you have started a great institution, you have accomplished 
half the object which you sought in the first days to secure. So, if 
you have a judiciously-selected board of arbitration, a board which 
shall comprehend all the elements of the business to be submitted to 
it, not an outside board of people who know nothing whatever of 
your line of business, but a board constituted of members on both 
sides, then you have accomplished half the work toward securing 
success. If, then, you submit your difficulties to this board, you 
will have secured something which arbitration aims at securing. 
You have taken a long step in advance. You have recognized the 
rights of other men, and the moment one man recognizes the rights 
of another, that man is a better man than he was before; he has 
developed a moral side of which he was not aware. 

In the old time the fight of life was for existence, and if I did not 
kill yous you killed me. Then came the next fight; it was a fight 
for substance, and if I could not get your substance, you took mine. 
Those old conditions have passed and are gone, and these very con- 
ditions of modern thought, of men recognizing each the rights of the 
other, are the principles which underlie the whole business of 
arbitration. Every society which has established a court of arbitra- 
tion or a board, as it is better to call it, upon conditions of equal 
rights has been more or less successful. 

Gzreater success will come in the future than has been experienced 
in the past. You can refer now to this settlement of the great 
Lehigh trouble and of the great coal strike in England. These are 
past troubles which have come to a peaceful and satisfactory con- 
clusion through the offices of a judicious board of arbitration. There 
is something which I like which precedes arbitration, and that is 
conciliation, where neither party resorts to any board, but each 

meets the other in that friendly spirit which should always exist ; 
and, sometimes, when conciliation along the lines of economic 
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principles cannot be reached, a little shrewd diplomacy without the 
loss of principles will accomplish the whole thing and avert a 
strike. 

I remember a few years ago, in the city of Lynn, in this State, 
where I once lived, there occurred a strike on the part of the 
lasters, which is a pretty influential body, as you know, those of you 
who come from Lynn, which is a shoe town. An employer there 
had secured the services of a laster who was not a member of the 
lasters’ association, and the next morning a committee of lasters 
waited upon the employer and said to him: “ You must discharge 
this non-union man.”” ‘Oh, all right,” he said, “I have no objec- 
tions.” ‘And you must put in his place the man you previously 
discharged.” * Very well,” he said, “I will do that.” Now the 
man that he had previously discharged was a union man and was a 
very poor laster; and so he put him at work again the next morning 
just as the committce requested, but he put a skilful laster alongside 
of him, a union man, whose sole business was to unlast the shoes as 
fast as the union man lasted them; and the result was that before 
long the whole trouble had disappeared and the reinstated laster 
left the works of his own accord and left the town. A little bit of 
shrewdness like that averted a long and disastrous strike. 

And another instance which came under my own observation was 
where a manufacturer of shoes in this city — he was a maker of 
custom shoes who conducted a very high-toned establishment and he 
was an Englishman — secured one day the services of a foreman 
who was an Irishman. ‘The journeymen in the shop were nearly all 
Englishmen as well as the proprietor, and the next morning they 
waited on the proprietor and said: ‘ We don’t propose to work 
under this foreman.”’ “ Why, isn’t he a good foreman? Doesn’t he 
know his business?” ‘ Yes, sir; but he is an Irishman and we 
don’t propose to work under him and you must discharge him.” 
“Oh, very well,” he said ; “you would work under me if I was an 
Irishman and the proprietor of the establishment, wouldn’t you?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Very well; { will fix this thing.” “ All right, sir.” 
So the next morning he took the foreman into partnership with him 
and that ended the whole business. (Laughter.) But had he been 
obstinate, had he been as unreasonable as his journeymen, there 
would have been a strike in his shop which would have been as 
disastrous tohim as to them. A little bit of diplomacy, so long as 
principle is not sacrificed, will save many a strike. 

I remember another case in Lawrence where, a few years ago, the 
employés in a great textile factory struck, and enough common-sense 
to put on your little finger end would have saved the whole business 
and have prevented three months of idleness on the part of fifteen 
hundred operatives, but that sense did not come until each side was 
exhausted and sick of the whole business. 

Now I know the liberality of the great industry which you gentle- 
men represent. ‘There has been no greater advance along the lines 
of the labor problem in its many ramifications than has been 
achieved by your own industry. You have been the first to grant a 
shorter day of work. You have been the first to add to the leisure 
time of your people; you have been the first, perhaps reluctantly, 
but certainly the first, to grant this demanded privilege, and while 
you have had strikes and while, as [ know perfectly well, the cost of 
construction of a building has not been reduced always by that 
reduction of time, but increased in some cases and perhaps all, 
nevertheless, you have added something to the dignity of the men 
you employ and you have added something to your own dignity and 
to your appreciation of the wants of others. 

All these great movements have an ethical power. There has 
been much antagonism against a certain great street railway cor- 
poration of this city during the past four or five years and yet that 
corporation has accomplished that which, if I could accomplish it 
alone and personally for the workers of this country, 1 would be 
willing to lay down my life instantly for the results gained; and that 
privilege was one single half-hour added to the workingman’s day with- 
out any increased cost by the use of electricity on our street railways, 
by which the workingman can come into this city from the suburbs 
' in one-half or less time than he could have come before, and he has 
thus had that half-hour added to his day without detracting any- 
thing from his economic force. 

If there is anything to be gained by concessions without any 
forfeiture of principle, if there is any benefit to be secured to the 
individual by elevating him morally and intellectually, it is the duty 
of industry everywhere to do it; it is the duty of industry to see to 
it that the man who works for his living, the man who works for 
daily wages, is a freeborn man, who can make his contracts as freely 
and who can suggest the terms of contract to be considered as 
freely, as can the man on the other side. (Applause.) This is 
the ultimate work of the present generation. What the work of the 
next generation will be, growing out of arbitration, it is hard to say. 
There are various other systems which, bear in mind, gentlemen, 
are only ameliorative and not conclusive, and if, out of all these and 
the concessions of men on both sides, there can grow up a new 
system of industry by which the iron law of wages can be removed, 
by which society and industry can each bear its burden and bear it 
cheerfully, then there will come an age when industry will be more 
prosperous than ever, when each man will secure a comfort in this 
life that he has not been yet able to secure, when there will 
be freedom from harsh economic laws, freedom from entanglements, 
freedom from antagonisms, and freedom from industrial wars. 
Until that time there will be these wars, there will be these crises 


and industrial antagonisms, and all that we or any other body of 
business men or any body of teachers can do is to help bring out the 
better system, the better understanding, the better age of freedom 
of contract, until we reverse the old rule which was from status to 
contract and step back again from contract to a higher status. 
This should be the aim of every body of business men. ‘This is the 
acme, industrially speaking, of the whole altruistic principle of the 
age, and to this I feel sure you will dedicate yourselves anew and 
endeavor by all the influence in your power to bring about not the 
millennium, but better conditions. 
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overshadow all others, here as well as all over the country, has 

naturally been the strikes, the interest of the general public 
centering around the struggle connected with Pullman and the 
railroads. There has seemed to exist absolutely no other interest, 
and business as well as any special enterprise connected with the 
city has been practically at a standstill. Even if a topic was being 
brought up before the public, which at any other time would have 
created lively interest, it has been dispatched by a short column in 
the newspapers, and has hardly aroused comment at all in general 
conversation. If things looked quiet in architects’ offices last spring, 
the fall prospect is still more discouraging. Most excellent draughts- 
men are thankful to take work at one-half their usual wages. There 
has been, as is of course known, much talk of a general strike 
among the building-trades. The papers came out with loud head- 
ings, such as “ Mighty Struggle On,” “ All Labor May Stop,” 
“ Knights of Labor Eager,” etc., etc., and indeed committees from 
one hundred trades-unions met and discussed the advisability of a 
general sympathetic tie-up. Among this hundred and twenty-six, 
unions were represented that, should the strike have become general, 
would have materially effected what building interest is yet alive. 
These unions were the Carpenters’ Council, the Painters’ District 
Council, Iron-Moulders’ Council, Building-Trades’ Council, Steam- 
Fitters’, Stone-Cutters’, Gas-fitters’, Mosaic Workers’, ‘Tin and Sheet- 
Iron Workers’, Cornice-Workers’, Hlod-Carriers’, Plasterers’, Hoist- 
ing Engineers’, Junior Plumbers’, Journeymen Plumbers’, Gravel 
Roofers’, Architectural Iron-Workers’, Bridge and Structural Iron- 
Workers’, Bricklayers’, Tile-layers’, Steam-fitters’, Helpers,’ Electric 
Workers’, Carpenters’ Council No. 1, Hardwood Finishers’ No. 1, 
Cabinet:Makers’, Metal Trades’ Council. 

That such a sympathetic strike could ever have been contem- 
plated seemed the wildest folly, and public sympathy in general 
seemed extended to the workmen, who were finding in the unions a 
harder and more grinding taskmaster than the wildest fanatic could 
have pictured for them in capital. Last winter was a hard winter 
for the laborer, and this summer was looked upon as a time when, 
it was to be hoped, more work would be forthcoming, to prepare for 
another winter’s siege. Right or wrong, sympathizing or totally at 
variance with the views held by the strikers, the situation is a piti- 
ful and discouraging one. ‘The general calling off of all labor-unions 
was, as is known, given up, not in a flat, square-footed way, but as a 
gradual and hardly perceptible retreat, till suddenly it became 
apparent that no strike was in progress. ‘I'he painters were actually 
the only ones who stopped work, and they only for aday. As these 
men were without personal grievance, and only struck through 
ene for the Pullman men, it was rather a ridiculous feature of 
the performance that during this one day that they were away from 
their work the men who applied for their places were Pullman men. 
Pullman men were also the ones who took the places of the striking 
painters last spring during their tie-up. Such action does not lead 
one to believe that the workmen are heartily in accord always with 
the orders issued by the head men of their unions. 

One event of this month, which at any other time might have 
created a good deal of excitement, was the total destruction by fire 
of nearly all the World’s Fair buildings. The origin of the fire is 
unknown, except that in a general way it is put down to incendia- 
rism, and curiously enough there has been absolutely no discussion 
of the matter. ‘he fire was discovered by the ubiquitous small 
boy, and it is highly probable it was the work of some of the lawless 
characters who during this time of anarchy have flocked to our city. 
Whatever may have been the cause, with the exception of the 
northern part, the beautiful White City now lies a blackened heap 
of ruins, only the gilded figure of the Republic, stretching forth her 
arms over the scene of desolation, stands as if typical of the fact 
that in the midst of assailing evils, which even to the most optimistic 
give ample cause for alarm, the Republic shall stand unscathed and 
unharmed. ‘The fire first attacked the Terminal Station, being dis- 
covered at about 6 P. M., as above stated, by some small boys who 
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at first attempted to stamp it out. It was not long, however, before 
the fire got inside of the building, and the fate of the place was 
sealed. We have had an exceptionally dry, hot summer, and the 
buildings burned like tinder. A large part of the city fire-depart- 
ment was called out, but in view of the highly inflammable material 
of the structures and the high wind blowing at the time, it could do 
very little or nothing to save them. Remembering the disaster of 
the Cold-storage Warehouse, the men took no risks in mounting to 
the roofs and higher portions of the buildings, though they had 
several narrow escapes from simply being hemmed in by the flames, 
so rapid was the progress of the fire. Before the last column had 
toppled over from the Terminal Station, the flames had attacked the 
dome of the Administration Building, shooting up through the 
opening at the top with a rush and roar like the escaping flames and 
vapors from a volcano. It could not have been much more than 
fifteen minutes before the entire building was one mass of flames, 
darting high into the air and illuminating the country for miles 
around. With a deafening crash the dome fell and the fire leaped 
to the Electrical Building, while it almost simultaneously broke forth 
in the Mines and Mining Building. People may have thought they 
had seen fires, especially those Chicago people whose memories date 
back to a little over twenty years ago, but never before has there 
been a more gorgeous fiery spectacle than this of July 5, at Jack- 
son Park. As last summer, in its completeness, the Fair stood one of 
the grandest and most beautiful sights of modern times, so also in 
its destruction it was equally impressive. The final end of the 
Mines and Mining Building came in the shape of a tremendous 
explosion which blew out the east wall, and by the time this struc- 
ture had fallen in, the flying brands had set fire to the Manufactures 
Building. It took about an hour for the fire to do its work on this 
huge roof, and the great iron girders were twisted and warped out 
of all recognizable shape. While this structure was on fire, the 
flames were doing their work on the Agricultural Building and 
Machinery Hall. The south ends of the Government and Trans- 
portation Buildings were scorched and burned, so that the Lorti- 
cultural Hall and the Field Museum are the only large structures 
which stand unharmed. The loss, cighty thousand dollars, falls on 
the Columbian Exposition Salvage Company. Of the seven large 
buildings mentioned, the destruction is entire, there being absolutely 
no salvage. The iron beams and girders are either twisted into 
shapeless masses, or melted down into equally shapeless heaps, and 
thus has vanished from the face of the earth the most beautiful 
vroup of buildings of modern times, and because of all the disturbances 
of the present month, the fact has hardly been commented on. Of 
course, it was only a matter of a short time how long they should 
stand at best, and this idea has tempered any regret there might be 
felt over their disappearance. 

One rather interesting report from the World’s Fair is that 
showing the amount of money received by the Exposition Company 
from the different concessions. ‘The whole amount of money received 
was $3.543,512. The largest amount paid by any one concession was 
$309,927, paid by the Wellington Catering Company, while the 
smallest was one cent for some sort of cap ribbons. Of the Midway 
Plaisance shows, the Street in Cairo turned in the largest amount, 
$148,491 being the percentage received from that. ‘T'he Ferris 
Wheel and Hagenback’s Menagerie stand next in the list of paying 
investments, as they turned over to the Exposition Company $127,- 
975 and $125,529, respectively. The German Village and the 
Moorish Palace are the only other concessions of the Midway which 
netted over a hundred thousand to the Company, and it is rather 
surprising to note that while the percentage from the German Vil- 
lage was $114,927, Old Vienna, where an entrance fee was charged, 
only turned over some ninety-six odd thousand. 

Greenland’s Icy Mountains in the shape of the Esquimaux Village 
placed in the treasury some thirty-eight thousands of dollars, and in 
nttractiveness beat Afric’s Sunny Fountain, in the form of the 
Dahomey Village, just about ten thousand. The Street in Constanti- 
nople stepped in with another thirty-eight thousand dollars and that 
most flimsy of all the concessions, the Beauty Show, did nearly as 
well. The Java Village brought in over thirty-three thousand, while 
the rival Irish Villages show a difference of over fifteen thousand in 
the amount of money handed over, the Aberdeen producing twenty 
thousand for the Company, while the Hart only netted it five thou- 
sand. In the slot-machines the charms of music were entirely 
eclipsed by the Stocluerck’s delicious little squares of chocolate, as the 
phonographs brought in $1,189, while the chocolate turned over 
$1,037. The electric launches proved a source of income to the 
amount of $112,370, while the wheel-chairs only netted about seventy- 
five thousand to the Exposition. The Intermural Railway turned 
over the voodly sum of $136,421, which shows that the Company 
probably lost nothing by the less grasping policy which it inaugurated 
after the carly part of the season. This proves true in the majority 
of cases where the concessionaires were not too eager for the ever- 
present quarter. 

One curious example of the method used in the construction of 
large buildings in Chicago is to be seen on the corner of State and 
Washington Streets, where a twelve or fourteen story building is 
being erected over the first story prepared for it several years ao, 
and in which, at present, part of one of our largest dry-goods stores 
is doing business, without any inconvenience to either customers or 
employers. A stout balcony is built at the second story and this not 
only protects the sidewalk and entrances, but also serves to hold 





building-material. Not only is the present structure being thus 
erected, but the old one, a four or five storied building, was torn down, 
with the same minimum of inconvenience to those around. It is 
really remarkable how well such work is managed. The new build- 
ing is probably the last one to be erected from plans in which the 
late John W. Root had any share. 

Another large building about to be erected is a Temple of Music. 
It is reported the structure will be ten stories high, in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, with the material of terra-cotta and Roman 
brick. The first story is to be arranged for store purposes, while 
the second and third stories will be devoted to a recital-hall. Above 
this, through the tenth story, the rooms will be arranged for music 
studios. 





THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS! 


NE cannot speak properly of the planning of hospitals with- 

out iocluding much that does not strictly belong within the 

province of the student of Architecture. You will pardon me, 
therefore, if IT open these remarks with statements and explanations 
bearing upon the subject which are derived from such medical 
authorities in hospital science as are well known to fame in this 
connection. 

W hat follows is not said to undervalue the work which has been 
done by the medical specialists, but to awaken thought in a new 
direction for the benefit of our own profession, to whom the busi- 
ness of designing all kinds of buildings legitimately belongs. 

One of the ubjects of this lecture is to suggest to the young 
minds before me the possibility of an improvement in hospital 
building, which would spring up if the architect should so fit him- 
self by early and careful training for the special work of designing 
and constructing hospitals. Granted that a hospital is a machine, 
if you will, it seems reasonable that it may be and ought to be an 
agreeable looking machine, and that there is nothing in Nature or 
Art to prevent the architect from understanding and producing it. 

Whether working with a specialist, or as a specialist, it becomes 
the architect, who must remain the authorized interpreter to the 
workmen of all drawings and specilications, to know the value of 
and the reason for every line and every word that they contain. 
Furthermore, he is often called upon to be accountable, and some- 
times the accounting head, in carrying on the works. Over and 
above all these points, he has the artist’s responsibility in the case, 
to give the building or group of buildings whatever of artistic 
character may be possible, or under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, to see that the result shall not develop as a blot or an eye-sore. 

The history of hospitals up to recent times is rather mythical; 
Egypt, India, Greece and Rome are all said to have had something 
of the kind. While the subject is one of great interest, there is 
too much of uncertainty and mere conjecture surrounding it, to 
yield much profit to the general student. You will find about all 
there is to be found, and more than is valuable, in Burdett’s book.? 


HOSPITAL. 


The English word “hospital,” has been and still is, used in a 
double sense, viz.:—‘ As a place of medical treatment, and also as 
a retreat for the poor, the infirm, etc.— Encyclopedia Brittanica.” 
Burdett in his great book uses two terms; the title is “ Hospitals and 
Asvlums of the World.” 

The late Dr. Kirkbride deviated from the English nomenclature, 
with regard to establishments for the care of the insane: these in 
England are usually called “asylums.” Following Dr. hirkbride, 
the term “ Hospital for the Insane” is generally used in this coun- 
try to indicate that the institution is for the purpose of treatment of 
insanity as a disease with a view to its cure, and not as a mere 
shelter for its inmates. 

What I have now in mind to speak of more particularly is the 
hospital for the treatment of the sick and wounded. 

Originally the word hospital meant, as the word asylum now 
means, a place of shelter for the poor and helpless only ; now it has 
the included meaning of treatment and restoration; the inmate of 
an asylum may or may not be a patient, the inmate of a hospital 
proper is always a patient, and the rich as well as the poor avail 
themselves of the benefits of hospital treatment. There is good 
reason to believe that in many cases, especially those of a surgical 
character, a well-organized hospital possesses great advantages 
over the best equipped private house. All difficult and dancerous 
operations can be there performed under conditions more favorable 
than at home. So that the hospital manager, the doctor and the 
architect must work together to improve this life-saving and _life- 
lengthening apparatus, and the best equipped man for the work 
ought to be the architect. 

HOTEL DIEU. 

It is only within comparatively recent years, that scientific pro- 
gress has been made in the organization of hospital management 
and the construction of hospital buildings. France appears to have 
taken the lead, but England and America are pow well abreast, if 
not ahead. ‘The old Hotel Dieu at times during the last century 
held five thousand patients. As many as six people were laid in 
one bed. The buildings occupied only a little over three English 
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acres, so that each inmate of this ‘ lLlouse of God,” was allotted 
only about thirty square feet of the earth's surface whereon to live 
and breathe. You will better appreciate the extent of this crowd- 
ing, when told that each inhabitant of the City of Paris has 430 
square feet, and of the Cit, of London about double this area, or 
over 800 square feet. There is some satisfaction in knowing that 
the present Hotel Dieu gives each patient 311 square feet, although 
this is a very short allowance according to the present advanced 
idea of the proper ratio. 

The earliest record of hospital building in England states that in 
the eleventh century two were founded by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lanfranc by name. 

About fifty important hospitals were founded in England, Ire- 
land and Scotland during the eighteenth century, which shows a 
wonderful movement in the intentions of benevolence. The earli- 
est hospital in North America is the Hotel du Precieux Sang, built 
in 1638, and the next in order of time, the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Philadelphia, the east wing of which was built in 1755. 

Before the Revolution of 1789 the French had begun to devise 
special plans, but that terrible event intervened, and no tangible 
improvement grew out of their thought and invention, until the 
Lariboisiere was begun in the reign of Louis Phillipe. Singularly 
enough, the Revolution of 1848 interfered with the building of that, 
and it was not completed until the year 1854. 


THE EPISCOPAL HOSPITAL. 


When the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia was designed in 
1859, the Lariboisiere was considered by its projectors as the best 
existing model to be followed. I may say it was not strictly fol- 
lowed ; but in all essential features it is probably the best hospital 
building which was erected at or before that period. Its benefits 
came into full play in our Civil War. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS. 


The plans of Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Billings, illustrate more fully than any other yet 
built, the thorough study of the subject which is being given in 
modern times. It is in effect from the medical point of view, an 
ideal hospital. No thought, time, trouble or expense was spared to 
make it so; to carry into practice the most advanced ideas of hos- 
pital design and construction. I shall refer to this frequently as 
it is a convenient landmark and object lesson. There can be no ob- 
jection to doing so, as the plans by their publication have become 
common property. If a copy of Dr. Billing’s book is not already 
in your library, it ought to be placed there. 

n the Johns Hopkins Hospital, beyond the Administration and 
Pay Wards, it is difficult to discover the touch of the artist. 
Architecture as an art seems to have been subordinated to the de- 
mands of hospital science, and any thought of architectural beauty 
in the treatment of the external appearance of the common 
wards, particularly ignored. I wish to suggest the point that 
there are no compelling requisites of size, proportion or detail in 
hospital plans, that may not be softened and rounded by artistic 
care, 80 as to give token of regard for beauty. 

Passing by the collateral needs, all of which enter into the plan- 
ning of hospitals, such as the Departments for Administration, for 
Clinical teaching, for Training of Nurses, for Out-Patient service, 
for [solating purposes, for the Pathological work, for Cooking and 
Washing, our present business will be with the arrangement and 
construction of a proper hospital ward, with its inseparable 
adjuncts. 

TERMS. 


A room furnished with a bed or beds to receive patients is called 
a Ward; for many reasons it has been found satisfactory within 
economic limits to place from ten to thirty patients in one room and 
this room is called the Main Ward, and if the hospital contains more 
than one, they are numbered 1, 2, 3, ete. They are also spoken of 
by the attending physicians and nurses as Medical Ward, Surgical 
Ward, etc., according to the use. But it is not necessary to make 
this distinction in connection with planning. The needsof a Surgical 
Ward are the most exacting ; if we plan properly for that, we shall 
cover the ground for all requirements, except for cases where special 
isolation is required. In the Massachusetts General the Bradlee 
Ward is designed on isolating principles, a special ward for abdom- 
inal and cerebral cases. 

But [ wish to confine your attention just now to that unit of a 
hospital which is, or should be in emergency, a complete hospital in 
itself and is called, for convenience, a pavilion. This consists of two 
parts, the main ward and the head-house, as well separated from 
each other as the nature of their relations will permit. Under 
certain regulations it is now conceded that another ward and head- 
house may be superimposed, making a two-story pavilion. There 
has been much discussion as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
two-story pavilions; there was a period when the authorities told 
us that the one-story only could be the proper thing. The Johns 
Hopkins built some of each and it may be supposed is now making 
a record of comparative results. 


AREA. 


We will consider now the Main Ward. Its floor-area should have 
a minimum of one hundred square feet per bed, and it is believed 
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that no ward ought to have over thirty beds. If we fix the clear 
height at twelve feet, which is probably the minimum that should 
be allowed, we have twelve hundred cubic feet per patient. This is 
a fair standard of practice in the climate of Philadelphia, provided 
reasonable attention is given to the means of winter ventilation. 
The glass surface for the windows should not vary much from twenty 
square feet per patient, although this may be considerably decreased 
in more northern latitudes and on stormy exposures. 


FORM. 


The usual form of the ward is an oblong parallelogram of about 
twenty-five feet in width ; this is enough when eight feet. length per 
bed is allowed. Some have been made of greater width; the J Bhi 
Hopkins wards are twenty-eight feet wide, with seven feet wall 
length per bed. The wards in the Episcopal Hospital are, I be- 
lieve, fully thirty feet wide in the clear, but this width in a long 
ward is now considered excessive. 

Some of the modern English hospitals have very pretty circular 
wards with ventilating stacks in the middle, and it is a matter of 
some surprise that octagonal wards, such as one built in the Johns 
Hopkins, have not been more usually adopted. In the Massachu- 
setts General, built in or about 1820, the wards are nearly equal 
sided with a great chimney-stack in the middle. A modification of 
this, except that the sides are extended and the corners are cut away 
to form an irregular octagon, may be seen in the new wards of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 

These wider wards with the central chimney, whether square, 
round, or octagonal, present some marked advantages in the matter 
of ventilation, and are especially desirable when there is a super- 
imposed ward. Later on, I hope to recur to this. 


SITE AND ORIENTATION. 


In choosing a hospital site, the quality of the soil, the facility of 
water-supply and drainage should be carefully attended to. But an 
important care and duty of the architect is to regulate the orienta- 
tion of the wards. These, invariably, ought to be placed on the 
south side of the connecting corridor, and when oblong, should bave 
the axis as nearly on the meridian as possible. 

Thus every day of the year in which the sun shines, at least three 
walls of a rectangular ward will be bathed in sunshine. This is 
good for the patients, good for the building, good for warmth, and 
good for ventilation. 

SPACING OF WARDS. 


With the orientation just described, the interval between wards 
may be smaller than in any other. Thus, if a one-story ward be 
fourteen feet from the first floor to the eaves, the space between 
wards may be twenty-eight feet; if there is a superimposed ward, 
this interval should be much greater. 


HEAD-HOUSE. 


As the ward is the essential part of the hospital, it has claimed our 
attention thus far. But food, clothing, water and drainage are impor- 
tant and must be available, in a hospital as elsewhere. A section of 
the pavilion is isolated as nearly as possible from the ward by the 
croxss-corridor, through which, as often and as long as_ possible, 
fresh outside air is allowed to pass. Qn the north side of the cor- 
ridor, supposing the orientation to be regular, is placed the Head- 
House, containing the numerous adjuncts which go to make each 
pavilion a complete hospital in itself. 

Here are placed the stairs, the service-room through which is 
served all food, (which comes — in a large hospital —from a re- 
mote kitchen, by way of the basement-corridor), the clothing-room, 
the linen-room, the nurses’ duty room, the bath-room, the water- 
closets, and, if practicable, one or more special rooms or wards for 
single beds. 

VENTILATION. 


All the water fixtures are arranged for special artificial ventila- 
tion separate from the Ward ventilation. Keep fairly in mind 
that the governing thouglit, difficult to pa into execution in our 
climate, is primarily to isolate the ward, by means of air currents, 
from the head-house, and each pavilion from its neighbors as much 
as possible ; and that inside of the head-house (or outside of it, as 
you may sometimes find it necessary), the drainage fixtures must be 
further isolated by a well-formed air-passage, flushed as frequently 
and as much as possible with fresh external air. Another help in 
natural ventilation is the peculiar window which has a transom at 
two feet from the top, the sash of which is hinged at bottom to 
open inward to admit fresh air at the top, which is thus admitted 
and impelled in mild weather into the room toward the ceiling, 
without danger of too much draught on the patient. 

You may find under some conditions that it will be necessary to 
control the ventilation, especially in winter, by fan pressure, but 
this should not happen in a new enterprise, where the conditions of 
selection of site and orientation can be controlled or regulated. 
But you will be called sometimes to enlarge, alter or extend existing 
hospitals, and you will then be glad to draw on all resources within 
your reach. 

ASPIRATING FLUE. 


Tt will generally be found best to construct a large single venti- 
lating flue for each ward with openings into it at floor and ceiling. 
This is rendered active by a coil of pipe heated with steam all the 
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year round. Such a flue cannot be placed within the lines of the 
long narrow ward, but may be placed in the head-house or lobby as 
in the Johns Hopkins. It involves long ducts both under and over 
the ward, and nlaces a serious difficulty in the way of a second- 
story ward. Owing to the great length of the horizontal ducts and 
branches, it would seem that the effective draught would differ 
much between the near and distant parts of the ward. 

In the wider ward having a central stack such as the octagonal 
wards of the Johns Hopkins, the square wards of the Massachu- 
setts General, and the wide Memorial Wards of the Pennsylvania, 
the central ventilating-stack will undoubtedly perform more thor- 
ough work in a moreeconomical manner. The steam pipes and coils 
are made accessible by mzans of a ladder from the basement to the 
attic. 

A separate flue of the same description, in which steam, water 
and drain-pipes are placed, ventilates the water-closets; the other 
parts of the head-house are ventilated by flues, collected into a sep- 
arate common head, having stea:n coils like the reat. 


WARMING. 


Volumes have been written on warming in connection with the 
subject of ventilation. Merchants, manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, 
and enginecrs, from time to time have burdened the world with 
new books. It is nearly safe to say that nobody in a Northern cli- 
mate has ever been thoroughly and continuously satisfied with his 
warming-apparatus. So I will not startle you by saying that such a 
hospital or such a house has a thoroughly satisfactory apparatus. 
What is to be brought forth hereafter in electrical invention, no 
one can safely predict; nothing yet has appeared to supersede the 
appliances through which steam for fifty or sixty years past has 
been found clumsily effective. 

At the Johns Hopkins both steam and hot-water appliances are 
put in. This has been donc to solve experimentally the question 
as to which is better. In the other hospitals within my knowledge, 
steam alone is applied. 

Almost invariably, cast-iron radiators, which now largely take the 
place of the old pipe coils, are placed in the basement, at the bot- 
tom of the hot-air flues. Fresh air brought from the outside at 
least six feet from the ground passes over these radiators, and be- 
coming warmed is discharged through metal-lined flues into the 
ward or wards above. ‘The area of these Hues is reckoned for this 
latitude at about 100 square inches per patient, and the area for 
ventilation, by the means already referred to, should not be mate- 
rially different. An important feature in any method of warming 
is the management of the admitted air. Whether the winter 
weather be cold or mild, the inflow of air to the ward should be 
kept as neacly as possible to the same volume. 

This is done by a mixing damper, so placed that bya single move- 
ment, the flow of hot air isdiminished, the flow of cold air increased ; 
the two volumes thus thrown together, mixed and tempered, are de- 
livered into the ward. By means of an actuating chain or rod, this 
movement of the damper is performed by the nurse without leaving 
the ward. 

With this tempering arrangement for inflow, and proper openings 
for outflow at floor and ceiling,— those at floor are always open, those 
at ceiling controlled by registers, so that the air may be changed and 
the temperature promptly lowered on occasion; extraordinary care 
is not required to keep the ward at the proper temperature. 

I ought to mention that the inlets for warm air are better placed 
under the windows: the windows are the coldest points in the room ; 
and as the greatest space between beds is opposite the windows, the 
danger of draughts on the beds is thus minimized. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


In speaking of the construction of the hospital, I will refer only 
to such features as are especially important in this class of build- 
ing. Of course, hospital construction in most particulars may be, 
and usually is, the same as in other buildings of the better class. 

The foundations should be laid with stone and cement, and there 
should be a damp-proof course of asphaltum or slate at the ground 
line. In some soils the foundations should be drained with tiles; 
in those of sand or gravel this is not necessary. 

So far as is ascertained, there is no better material for walls than 
brick. All interior partition-walls ought to be brick. ‘The weather- 
barriers should be formed of two nine-inch walls with two-inch air- 
space, well bonded at all jambs and corners. An excellent alterna- 
tive is an eighteen-inch solid wall with hollow lining of terra-cotta, 
whereon the wall-plaster is laid. Either of these devices will in- 
sure dryness of the internal wall-surface. 

A principle to be followed as carefully as possible in hospital 
building is to leave as few cavities in the construction as consistent 
with the conditions of integrity and endurance. 

Every surface should be solid and smooth as practicable, and thus 
easily and freely cleansed and kept clean. 

When floors are constructed in the usual manner, the intervals be- 
tween joists may be filled with mineral wool. This helps to deaden 
sound, leaves no harbor for rodents, or any other offensive thing. 
Still better, where the appropriation of funds will permit it, the 
floor should have bones of iron or steel filled-in with bricks. The 
nailings for the surface-floor will thus rest on a bed of iron and 
burnt clay; again the mineral wool comes into play between the 
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nailings or sleepers. The surface-floors must be hard wood ; noth- 
ing is better than the Southern yellow or pitch pine, which, when 
cut and dressed to show the edge-grain, makes a handsome and most 
serviceable floor. A good, tight, smooth,ewell-finished floor is most 
important ; parrafine and soluble-glass are recommended as coatings. 
The joining to the wall is best with a neat wooden cove, the usual 
high wooden base-skirting being omitted. In fact, only such inside 
wood-work as is absolutely necessary is recommended in the best 
hospital construction. The window-jambs and heads may be 
rounded or chamfered in plaster, and the window-sills rubbed slate. 

The floors and parts of the walls of the water-rooms are lined 
with pottery tiles, and all angles give place to curves, concave or 
convex. 

It is best that stairs shall have iron construction, and if slate- 
treads come within the appropriation, they are to be preferred to 
wood. 

The plastering of the walls and ceilings should have great care 
bestowed upon it. The surface should be left with what is known 
as hard-finish, composed of lime, sand, and much labor. Where lath 
are commonly needed, such as on ceilings, etc., stiffened wire-net- 
ting should be substituted. 

At all internal points, and in all materials, whether stone, brick, 
wood, pottery, plaster or metal, constant attention should be given 
to the avuidance of open joints, sharp corners, quirks and creases. 
The exclusion from the interior of the ward of all architectural 
decoration may be a part of the reason why in recent times there 
has been a disposition to exclude the architect himself. 

If I have seemed to take up much time in dwelling on what might 
be called the peculiarities of hospital building, I assure you I have 
done so with the general purpose of outlining the subject, as it were, 
by simply touching on some of the details in a way that may attract 
your attention, with the thought that some of you might in the fu- 
ture take up the designing of hospitals as a specialty. Be assured 
that the subject is a large one; thousands of volumes have been 
written upon it; new discoveries in medical and surgical science are 
modifying the older theories, so that one needs to keep abreast with 
daily progress. For those who have a certain combination of me- 
chanical with artistic genius, it would certainly prove exceedingly 
interesting, and possibly profitable in fame and money. 

The increase of material wealth of the people of this country, 
the inevitable poverty and suffering which travel on foot alongside 
of the chariot of wealth, are the two factors which will more and 
more conduce to the founding of institutions for the charitable care 
of the sick and suffering. ‘Then as science prospers and proves 
what it is capable of, in healing and minimizing pain, the rich and 
well-to-do will patronize such establishments in which they can be 
better relieved and cured than in their own homes, and will add lib- 
erally to the means of supportine them. 

I am the more moved to speak as 1 do, because some of the medi- 
cal advisers have strongly intimated their disregard for architec- 
tural beauty, as if it were not worth an effort. I plead that the 
skill of the architect can modify the appearance of almost anything 
having walls, windows and roof, so as to render it a thing inoffen- 
sive, and with perhaps a slight addition to the expense, a thing of 
beauty. 

M. ‘Tollet, a French writer on hospitals, thinks that the ogival or 
Gothic form of architecture was adopted in the Middle Ages, as 
much for sanitary as for architectural reasons. Whether he be cor- 
rect or not (it appears to be a conjecture only), this writer sees no 
objection to its use, except that it does not seem to lend itself so read- 
ily to the rigid conditions imposed by modern sanitary science. 

But there is one point worth noting in regard to this. Doctors, 
for a wonder, do not differ in their recommendations for top ventila- 
tion; in one-story wards this easily becomes what is termed ridge 
ventilation. In all wards it is very desirable to slope the ceiling 
upwards from the sides to the middle. So that we have in the ceil- 
ing of any ward, especially of the one-story ward, a hint of Gothic 
which might well be followed in the external architecture of the 
building. 

If one were requested to design a hospital group in the Gothic 
style, he should not seriously resist the pressure to do so; it is possi- 
ble to do it without trespassing the code of hospital science so far 
as I know it. One should be allowed and should take much free- 
dom in such an instance; he would be glad, of course, if the state 
of treasury would admit of stone as a material for external 
walls. 

But if you ask what type of architecture appears best suited or 
most adaptable to beautifying the hospital, [ am obliged to answer, 
a modified Renaissance or some derivative of Classic; that is, so 
far as detail is concerned. There can scarcely be such a thing as 
perfectly regular or symmetrical handling of the voids and _ solids, 
as is necessary to give the best developed results in Renaissance. 

You are obliged to submit to certain irrecularities of plans and 
arrangement of openings, because the wants of the interior are 
dominant, and interfere with the symmetry required in the perfec- 
tion of the Renaissance. 

The combination in the same view of the wards,— which are 
large, with the rooms of the head-house, which are small in plan, 
but for working reasons must be high in story, adds to the difficulty 
of designing a building to show the regular and symmetrical beau- 
ties of Renaissance work. 
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The solution of the question as to what is best, can perhaps be 
nearly reached by recognizing the difficulty fairly, and approaching 
it in the most direct way. 

In a hospital group there are some parts, notably the Adminis- 
tration Building and the Pay Wards, the requirements of which do 
not suffer by compromise with the demands of external symmetry. 
These and certain portions of the wards and head-houses may have 
regularity of design. (It seems unfortunate that the most satis- 
factory story heights for sick-wards, are not sufficient to permit 
mezzanines in the head-houses.) For the rest you perforate the 
walls at such points as you must, and rely on horizontal courses, and 
minor details of the cornices and windows for such effects as will 
make harmony with the richer parts of the design. 

It does not seem good judyment to leave the walls of the wards 
and head-houses so bare and devoid of architectural interest as 
those of the Johns Hopkins are, especially as they front and are 
seen from a beautiful park, and every ward is visible from its 
neighbor. It seems to me that the patients and nurses should have 
something more interesting to look at than naked - walls, which 
might be, for any external sign that they give, those of a ware- 
house, and chimneys which might be those of a chemical laboratory. 

But I must close. I feel that | have only hinted at the thoughts 
and things which enter into this very interesting sort of building. 
But if I have awakened in some of you the desire to know more of 
the subject, | have accomplished all that could be expected within 
the allotted hour. 

I will name three books, (I might name ten or twenty; but nam- 

ing the three, you will have a guide to all the others), in which you 
can find the book knowledge upon which you can start the structure 
of your equipment for hospital work: —- Burdett’s “ Hospitals and 
aah of the World,” “Encyclopedia Brittanica,” “The Johns 
= The Middle Agee were the Cathedral building centuries. The 
nineteenth century is the era of railroads and high buildings. 
The twentieth century, with the growing tendency of the strong to 
help the weak and unfortunate, coupled with the ability to help 
them, may prove to be the age of scientific healing, and more 
universal, enlightened, benevolent and charitable work than has 
ever before been seen in the world. Along with this will undoubtedly 
grow the love of all beantiful things in nature and art. 

I can think of no nobler work for you to engage in, those of you who 
may feel drawn in this direction, than that of preparing to take a 

art in bringing about this great consummation. If any of you do, 
T tcust it will be with high aims, and with the feeling that this is 
something better than a railroad building, shall I say better than 
the Crusades or Cathedral building, or any other demonstration of 
enthusiastic building, that ever took place for the good of man or 
the glory of God? 

Every work that is done, in the spirit that is now abroad, for the 
amelioration and relief of human pain, is a step towards the Millen- 
nium. The hospital, which was once a pest-house and, in a measure, a 
curse, although founded on the best instinct of humanity, will in 
the course of the future become without doubt an unmitigated 
blessing, a veritable Hétel Dieu, a “ house or hostelry of God.” 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


M1 FIREPLACE IN HOUSE OF H. L. EINSTEIN, ESQ., 44 WEST 58D BST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. MANLY L. CUTTER, ARCHITKCT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International] and Imperial! Editions only.) 


IND. MR. 
HERBERT W. FOLTZ, ARCHITECT, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE contract price for this house was about $8,500. The lower 
story is finished in quartered-oak and the second story in white-wood, 
painted in white and gold. The house is lighted by electricity, the 
dynamo being driven by a gas-engine supplied from a private gas- 
well. Water is supplied by a Rider engine. 


wy ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO HOUSE OF GEORGE D. SELDEN, 
ESQ., ERIE, PA. MESSRS. SWAN & FALKNER, ARCHITECTS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


[Additional [Llustrations in the International Edition.) 
PROPOSED PUBLIC MARKETS AT PATAN, BARODA STATE. MR. 
F. W. STEVENS, C. I. E., F. R. I. B. A.. ARCHITECT, BOMBAY. 


We copy from Indian Engineering an illustration of the pro- 
posed Markets to be erected at Patan for His Highness the Gaekwar 


of Baroda. These Markets will have an octagonal hall, 60 feet in 
diameter, in the centre, and will have wings running at right angles 
to each other, each 50 feet in width. This arrangement will afford 
ample ventilation to all parts of the building, and will enable spacious 
entrances to be made between the wings to give easy access to the 
several parts of the building as well as the large entrances at the front 
of each wing. There will be 148 stalls provided in the Markets, 
which will be used for the sale of fruit, flowers, vegetables and sundry 
goods. The stalls will be similar in design to those of the Crawford 
Markets at Bombay, but with improvements. Mr. Stevens’s prin- 
cipal object in adopting a central octagonal hall with wings at right 
angles to each other, is to enable the authorities to erect each wing 
at different times, should the State not be able to complete the build- 
ing at onetime. The spaces between each wing are intended to be 
laid out with grass-plots, beds and shrubs which will add to the 
general effect of the building. ‘The style of architecture adopted is 
a free treatment of Hindu and is well adapted for this building, con- 
sidering it will be one of the features of a purely Hindu town. The 
walls will be of local bricks neatly pointed with cement, and the 
domes, dressings, cornices, mouldings, arches, etc.,-will be of white 
Dhrangadra stone. The roof of the central hall will be supported 
by ornamental wrought-iron brackets supported on cast-iron columns 
and walls. On the brackets teak purlins will be fixed, carrying the 
battens and Mangalore tiles. The wing roofs will have wrought-iron 
trusses, supporting teak purlins, battens and Mangalore tiles. The 
floors will be of concrete covered with stone slabs or Indian Patent 
stone. The estimated cost of the building is Rs. 150,000. His 
Highness the Gaekwar has approved of the designs, and, we hope, 
they will soon be carried out, as the building will not only be an 
ornament to the town, but will be of great use to the inhabitants — 
markets being needed for many years past. 


VILLA CASTEL, PARISIS, FRANCE. M. FIVAZ, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


LINCOLNSHIRE CRICKET PAVILION. 
ARCHITECT. 


MR. THOMAS MUIRHEAD, 


Tais plate is copied from the British Architect. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR DINING- HALL: CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


COLLCUTT, ARCHITECT. 
Tuais plate is copied from the Building News. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. MR. G. WASH- 


INGTON BROWNE, ARCHITECT. 


DETAIL OF THE ENTRANCE TO THE SAME. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. 


NEw YORK, N. Y., July 25, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Would you kindly oblige me by 
questions as stated below, or by sending me a copy of vour paper 
in which the questions are answered or the subject discussed ? An 
architect prepares plans (4” scale) and specifications for a building ; 
the estimates obtained are above proposed cost and the project is 
given up. The architect receives bis fee of 24 on proposed cost 
of building — for general drawings, and specifications, and sketches 
He learns that his design is being used. ow will his claim, that the 
ayment of his fee of 234, on proposed cost of building does not 
entitle his client to the design, stand before the law, and also, has an 
architect the right to use a design for which he has received a fee 
of 2}%, for another building? These questions seem to elicit 80 
many differences of opinion among architects that I should like to 
know the law on the subject. MANRATTAN. 


answering the 


E first question is entirely a jury matter. 

sach that, if a person engages an architect, without 
limiting his service, he is peaues to have engaged him for compete 
service in regard to the building eee and has no right to termi- 
nate his employment without reason. he fact that the architect’s plans 
cannot be carried out within the limit of cost described to him. or at 
least, within a reasonable approximation to that limit, is, however, in law 
a sufficient cause for discharging the architect. The points which would 
be submitted to the jury, and on which the result of the controversy must 
obviously depend, would be: (1) Was there any express or implied stipula- 
tion, in the engagement of the architect, that his service might be terminated 
at the owner's pleasure ? (2) Was it found impracticable to carry out the 
architect’s plans within the limit of cost to which he was instructed to 


The law appears to he 
saving anything about 
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' conform, or within what the judge would rule to be a sufficient approxima- 
tion ? (3) Did the architect, either expressly or by implication, agree or 
consent to receive the two and one-half per cent fee in full satisfaction of 
allclaims ? Ifthe jury .nswers any of thexe questions in the affirmative, 
the architect can recover nothing more. If, however, the jury finds a 
negative answer to all of them, a fourth question would come up, namely: 
Has the owner waived the circumstance on which he based his discharge 
of the architect, by going on and carrying out the plans. notwithstanding 
the fact that it will cost more to do so than he intended? This would be 
for the judge to answer, and, if he considered that such a waiver was im- 
plied, the architect, provided always that he had never consented tu the 
termination of his engagement, or accepted hix two and one-half per cent 
in full of all demands, could probably recover damages, in addition to what 
he had received. to the extent of two and one-half per cent more, less what 
the jury concluded, from the testimony of expert witnesses, would be his 
actual outlay for completing the gervice he was engaged for. If the archi- 
tect’s complaint allezed fraud on the part of his client, and the jury found 
that the latter had only pretended to be dissatisfied with the excessive cost 
of executing the plins, in order to settle with the architect at a discount, 
really intending all the time to go on with the building, even a receipt in 
full from the architect, thus fraudulently obtained, would probably be set 
aside by the court, and his claim for damages admitted. It is obvions, 
however, that the answers to all these questions would, in any particular 
case, depend on evidence as to conversatiuns, personal relations, and so on, 
so that it would be almost impossible to predict the result. If the question 
referred to an actual occurrence. we should make the comment that, if an 
architect makes plans which cost more to carry out than a reasonable 
approximation to the limit of cost, which was at the beginning plainly 
set before him, his client is not bound to pay him anything for his work ; 
so that a payment of two and one-half per cent, taken in connection with 
the other facts stated, Indicates a disposition on the part of the owner to 
deal fairly with the architect, which should be, and undoubtedly wonld 
be, taken into account in judging between them. ; 

In regard to the second question, we think that there is no legal prin- 
ciple to prevent an architect from u-ing drawings, for making which he 
had already received a fee from one client, for a second building. _ He does 
not, under ordinary circumstances, convey to his client any copyright con- 
trol over the design, and, as he might do so, if it were wanted, the fact 
that a client did not ask for it would be a waiver of a claim to it. In 
practice, it would be ruinons to an architect’s reputation to put off stale 
designs on his clients, so that the question is hardly likely to arise. — Eps, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


WANTED: RADIATORS. 


BosTon, MASS., August 10, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —Some months ago, I tried, through the columns of 
your paper, to find the address of the manufacturer of a certain type 
of direct-indirect radiator, of which I had formed a favorable opinion 
from a circular which [ had happened to glance over on its way to 
the waste-basket. None of your readers seemed to be able to fur- 
nish the information wanted, and the building for which I made the 
inquiry was fitted-up with something else. Some months later, 
the manufacturer himself called upon me, and, on my expressing my 
disappointment at not having been able to get his radiators for this 
previous occasion, said that he was so busy that he would not have 
been able to furnish them anyway. Now, [ want more radiators of 
the same sort, for another large building, but am as much in the 
dark as ever as to where to apply for them. If this modest manu- 
facturer is in a position to furnish them, and will make his address 
known to me; or if anyone who knows of any manufacturer of such 
goods will put me on the track of them, in time to call for them in 
the specifications now under way, I shall be very much obliged. 

Very truly yours, INQUIRER. 
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Bostox, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New <Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





LaYarRb’s DEEDS AND CHARACTER. — “‘ Sir Henry Layard,’’ remarks 
the London Saturday Review, ‘‘ might be quoted as an example of the 
truth of Gordon’s saying that England has been made by her adven- 


turers. Using the word in the honorable, old sense, and not with the 
ugly, invidious meaning which has come to attach to it, he was an 
adventurer — that is to say, a man who picked out a piece of work to 
be done of his own motion, and by his own efforts, with means which 
he either supplied himself or obtained by personal influence over 
others. It is true that he hada Parliamentary and a diplomatic career, 
but he would have had neither if he had not first earned distinction by 
-his own efforts as an explorer. Something of the adventurous disposi- 
tion remained with him throughout. It prompted him to witness the 
battle of the Alma from the maintop of the Agamemnon, and was 
perhaps not without its influence on him during his tenure of the 


Embassy at Constantinople. Sir H. Layard will, however, not be 
remembered either because he was for a few years a member of the 
House of Commons, or because of his services as Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople at a time of crisis. Between the incorrigible faction of 
Mr. Gladstone and the equally incorrigible corrupt folly of the Pashas, 
which he may not have estimated at their true, stupid worthlessness, 
and could in no case control, the policy he endeavored to help Lord 
Beaconsfield to carry out had no chance of success. In the earlier 
part of his life, Sir Henry Layard had fortunately had opportunities of 
doing work which neither English office-seekers nor Turkish Pashas 
could spoil. We have observed, with what it is polite to call surprise, 
that the leading Gladstonian paper is of opinion that the honorary 
degree conferred on Sir H. Layard in 1848, by the University of 
Oxford, was given for some mysterious reason. It may appear 
mysterious to the curiously-constituted Gladstonian mind that the 
University did not foresee that Sir Henry would fall out with Mr. Glad- 
stone thirty years later, or even did not consider the possibility of such 
an event as supplying a sufficient reason for declining to confer a well- 
merited honor. To most people it will seem self-evident that the 
honorary degree of 1848 was very rightly given for the voluntary 
services to learning of 1845. At that period the exploration of the 
sources of the history of the East was a comparatively new, and very 
important, branch of scholarship. In the one very interesting and 
valuable part of it, England would not have taken any adequate part 
but for the volunteer enterprise of Layard. The Manchester School, 
and the prevalence of the feeling which dictated the well-known explo- 
sion, ‘Damn the Fine Arts!’ would have combined to prevent the 
English Government from giving the help which was freely rendered 
to French scholars by their own country. During a visit to Mosul, 
Layard had seen that exploration of the mound of Nimrod, already 
begun by M. Botta, would yield valuable results. He obtained the 
means of excavation by the help of Sir Stratford Canning, and the 
result of his excavations was to put English scholarship beyond 
the risk of having to envy the success of French research in that field. 
Whatever could be done by official neglect to waste the gains due to 
his labors was not omitted. The great winged figures and the hi hly- 
interesting bas-reliets were ill-packed and ill-carried. Many of the 
smaller objects were, as it would seem, almost deliberately subjected 
to pilfering, and some of the best of them accordingly disappeared. 
But the energy of Sir Henry Layard bore down even official inertia, 
and the sculptures from the Assyrian palaces finally took their roper 
place in the British Museum. Sir Henry wrote very well, as is known 
by those who have read his account of his explorations at Nineveh, 
and the more recently-published narrative of his early travels in 
Armenia and Kurdistan. The facts that he was the son of an Indian 
civil-servant, was half a Spaniard by blood, and an Indian by educa- 
tion, must be allowed for as fitting him for the kind of work he had to 
do, by giving him an understanding of foreign and Oriental peoples 
which a more purely-bred Englishman might not have had. But the 
energy to nse these advantages was all his own.’’ 





Cicaco’s  “ CLirF-pwe.iers.”’ — Eighty-nine North-shore cliff- 
dwellers were arrested in their romantic houses along the dump at Hu- 
ron Street the other night. When the World's Fair closed last October, 
a great mass of human driftwood, gathered from all climes, was thrown 
upon the city. Hundreds of men who had sold red-hots, ‘‘ yer ofishul 
guide,’’ and stained eye-glasses along Stony Island Avenue found them- 
selves without employment and no means to return to their former 
homes. During the winter, the corridors of the city-hall, soup-kitchens, 
and police-stations sheltered them. When the rigor of winter was over, 
some of them left the city and some secured employment. Nearly two 
hundred of them did neither. They drifted to the north shore and 
built for themselves habitations. The lake at this point was being 
filled and there was no end to the variety or quantity of material they 
had at hand for building purposes. The lake itself was not unkind to 
them, and wreckage, sawed lumber, and St. Joe fruit-crates and 
chicken-coops were now and then waslied ashore at their feet. These 
made the framework of the dwellings in the cliffs. The bank or cliff is 
in some places thirty feet high, receding from the shore in convenient 
terraces. In constructing a cliff-home, an excavation would be made 
in the cliff about ten feet square. A frame would be put in with espec- 
ial care to have the roof water-proof. Worn-out felt roofing, strips of 
sheet-iron and tin would be spread on the roof-frame and a thick layer 
of soil placed over all. The cliff-house was then finished, excepting 
decorations. Qld carpets, wall-paper, picture-frames, and matting 
discarded from more pretentious dwellings farther north on the shore 
filled this want. The house proper was only used for sleeping pur- 
poses. The cooking was done out in front in tomato cans. Two men 
generally lived together. A feeling of comradeship had sprung up in 
the settlement; there was little quarrelling, and a few of the most 
thickly populated terraces had even been dignified with names of 
streets. A few of the men worked at what they could find to do during 
the day, and most of them got their food by begging and fishing. 
Their begging was one of the reasons that caused Inspector Schaack 
to undertake the raid. — Chicago Herald. 





Roman Discovertrks 1x ALGeRIA.—Fresh discoveries have just 
been made in Algeria, in the old Roman city of Thamugadis, now 
Timgad. In excavating the capitol, many important fragments of a 
colossal statue,-at least twenty-eight feet high, have been found. 
Traces of painting have been discovered on three other statues recently 
unearthed. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





EXHAUSTION OF THE White-Pine Suppty.—The Northwestern 
Lumberman, which a few years ago took the ground that the supply 
of white pine in the northwestern States was inexhaustible, now shows 
by what it believes to be authentic figures that the shortage in one 
district alone for the current year will be 700,000,000 feet, and informa- 
tion points to general shortage in all the northwestern pine territory. 
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Advancement of Science, a paper was read by Prof. 

Thomas H. Norton, of Cincinnati, on “ The Battle with 
Fire,” in which he treated the great problem of lessening the 
annual destruction of American property through conflagrations 
from a rather new standpoint. Professor Norton, being a 
chemist, naturally recurred to chemistry for means for resisting 
fire, and his suggestions seem to be valuable, although, as we 
think, the reservation ought always to be made, in discussing 
new plans for preventing or putting out fires, that no chemical 
treatment can take the place of the good old system that the 
Romans taught, -— the making of buildings out of materials 
that will not burn. Professor Norton called attention to the 
valuable properties of the silicates, of hydrate of alumina, and 
of borate of magnesia as applications for rendering woodwork 
uviuflammable, aud observed, very sensibly, that if such appli- 
cations cannot make wood fireproof, they, at least, delay its 
burning, and every minute that can thus be saved, while the 
engines are coming up, is precious. As to the alkaline 
silicates, our own experience with them does not encourage the 
belief that they will ever be used extensively for protecting 
interior woodwork. ‘Their disposition, a few months after 
application, to efforesce, and throw off paint or varnish put 
over them, is too strong to suit architects, who must think of 
other things in addition to protection against fire; and equally 
good results in diminishing inflammability can be obtained by 
the application of certain kinds of paint. Professor Norton’s 
suggestion, that such paints might with advantage contain 
hydrated alumina, should be kept in mind. Judging from the 
excellent quality of the lakes, which are made with precipitated 
alumina, the addition of this substance should huve no injuri- 
ous effect on the color of the paint, and if some medium less 
combustible than linseed oil could be found as a_ vehicle, 
such paint might serve an important purpose. 


A. the recent meeting of the American Association for the 





ROFESSOR NORTON makes two other suggestions, the 
value of which is not quite so clear. Speaking of the in- 
creasing production of aluminium, he says that it will 

probably * effect an important revolution in the use of struc- 
tural materials.” If this means that aluminium is likely to take 
the place of iron and steel, which are the only metals that can 
fairly be called ‘structural materials” at present, there are 
few persons now living, we imagine, who will see that “ revolu- 
tion” accomplished ; and, so far as fire-protection is concerned, 
nothing would be gained by it. On the contrary, aluminium is 


a metal rather easily combustible. Already, aluminium foil 
and powder are extensively used, in place of magnesium, for 
producing flash-lights for photography, and if it is true, as is 
claimed, that the zinc-roofing common abroad spreads confla- 
grations by catching fire and blazing up, aluminium metal-work 
would probably be little better. ‘The other suggestion, that 
carbonic acid should be used instead of water for putting out 
fires, is not new, and can be commended only with reserve. 
The objection to it has always been that fires could not be put 
out by means of it without suffocating everybody in the 
burning building, and this would hardly compensate the un- 
doubted advantage that the gas treatment has over water, of 
being harmless to goods stored in the building. Professor 
Norton suggests that carbonic acid should be laid on to buildings 
by a system of pipes, just as water now is, in such a way that 
the gas could be poured, either automatically or by hand, into 
any room in which a fire appeared. If people could breathe 
carbonic acid, or if it did not mix with air, this would be all 
very well; but the idea of having a factory-room, crowded with 
operatives, flooded with carbonic-acid gas from automatic 
sprinklers, through, perhaps, the burning of a basketful of 
waste, is by no means pleasant to contemplate; nor would the 
manipulation, by an unskilled watchman, of a three-inch hose, 
discharging a suffocating gas under pressure, be very safe, 
either for the watchman or the people in the neighborhood of 
his operations. 


R. STEPHEN D. HATCH, a well-known New York 
MM architect, died syddenly last week in Plainfield, N. J., 

where he was spending the summer. Mr. Hatch was 
born at Swanton, Vermont, February 16, 1839, but had spent 
nearly all his life in New York, where, for many years he 
was very prominent in the profession. The Boreel Building, 
on Broadway, and the Murray Hill Hotel are, perhaps, his 
most important works, but he designed a large number of 
costly mercantile and other structures. 


R. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED ealls attention to 
NM the destruction which is being wrought upon the Pali- 

sades, the beautiful range of vertical cliffs which lines the 
Hudson River opposite New York. ‘The VPalisades, as every 
one knows, form the face of a trap dyke, and, unfortunately, 
trap-rock forms excellent paving-stones. ‘The consequence is 
that the precipices, which, twenty years ago, were haunted 
only by the eagles which built their nests in the inaccessible 
clefts, are now drilled and blasted in every direction, and the 
beautiful beach which once lined their base resounds with the 
ring of pene-hammers and the roar of explosives. Already, 
the appearance of the cliffs, even as seen from the New York 
shore, a mile away, is materially altered; and Mr. Olmsted 
gives warning that unless the blasting is stopped at once, the 
famous Palisades will soon be a thing of the past. The New 
York Tribune has taken up the matter, and urges that the 
western shore of the river should be taken by the State of 
New Jersey, to which it belongs, as a public park. This 
would be an excellent thing, and we earnestly hope that the 


proposition may be carried out. 
MI lecture on the “ Hygiene of Stairs,” which was delivered 
by Dr. von Kerschensteiner, of Munich, before a recent 
Convention of German Physicians, and contains a good deal of 
useful observation. We are so accustomed to planning stairs 
in the way in which we have always seen them planned that 
it is rather startling to have a physician call attention to the 
unquestioned fact that the staircase, which is, almost, the most 
frequented part of the house, is nearly always dark, unventilated, 
dirty and dangerous, in a most unnecessary and reprehensible 
degree. Old people and children are constantly meeting with 
serious injury from falls on staircases, which might be avoided 
with a little care; while an immense amount of unnecessary 
suffering is inflicted upon young, sickly and infirm persons 
through the same want of thought in planning the stairs which 
they are compelled to use. As to lighting and ventilation, it 
is obvious that a dimly lighted stairway is a source of constant 
danger, and, as Dr. von Kerschensteiner says, ought to be made 
the subject of police attention; but every one does not realize 
that a well-ventilated hall and staircase add immensely to the 


HE German Public Health Monthly gives a report of a 
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freshness of the air in the rooms communicating with them ; 
while a close, unventilated stairway makes itself known in all 
parts of the house. 





N regard to the details of staircase design, Dr. von Kerschen- 
steiner says that no step should ever be more than six inches 
high, or less than eleven inches wide. Greater steepness 

than this makes the stairs not only dangerous to children, but 
so fatiguing for persons with heart or lung affections, or too 
old or too young to be in full command of their muscles, that 
serious results may follow from their constant use. Even 
with easy stairs, he says that no flight of more than twenty 
steps should ever be planned without a landing, and the land- 
ings should be furnished with permanent seats. Moreover, 
the staircase hall should always be warmed in winter, and the 
steps and landings, if of stone. covered with linoleum, or some 
other washable carpet. He, however, prefers wooden stairs to 
those of stone or iron, and says that, if the building-laws would 
only permit their construction, they would be found nearly as 
fireproof as stone; an idea in which he will hardly be supported 
by the building professions. Every corner, adapted for catch- 
ing dust, should be avoided in or about staircases, and even the 
walls should, he thinks, be painted, as smoothly as possible, so 
as to allow frequent and effectual washing. 


HE Protestant Church-Building Congress at Berlin, besides 

the interchange of views, which is always the principal 

advantage to be gained from such conferences, accom- 
plished a certain advance in the development of its subject, by 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of six clergymen 
and the officers of the Society of Berlin Architects, to consider 
further the questions proposed to the Congress, and report at 
a subsequent Congress, which is to be held at some period not 
yet determined. As might have been expected, the discussions 
in the Congress itself were sometimes a little acrimonious, 
without resulting, probably, in the change of anybody’s con- 
victions. People who talk for the first time with other people 
on such subjects are apt to be too much shocked at the idea of 
any one’s differing with them to be able to consider calmly 
the merits of the opposing theories; but it is something to 
have got over this preliminary difficulty, and a second Con- 
gress will be more disposed to consider dispassionately the 
views presented by the committee. 


ATER accounts give some interesting details of the dis- 
cussions. It is not surprising to hear that the conference 
developed radical differences of opinion among the members 

of the Congress, and differences of opinion on subjects even so 
remotely connected with religion as the position of church pulpits 
and organs are, as we all know, not easily reconciled. As archi- 
tects who have had much church-building to do can readily 
believe, the most startling opinions in regard to church plan- 
ning were propounded by ecclesiastics. One of these, during 
the discussion as to the proper relative position of the altar, 
the fount and the pulpit, coolly observed that he considered, for 
a smal] church, a pulpit and font as equally useless. In bis 
judgment, a communivn-table, which would answer for baptisms, 
with room in front of it for the preacher to stand, was furniture 
enough. 
the High-Church section of the Congress at this deliverance, 
but it was kept within due bounds; and, as the editor of the 
Deutsche Bauzeitung very sensibly says, both parties were, after 
all, better off for having listened patiently to each others’ ideas. 


MONG the less radical members, the discussion was 
Hi devoted more to an exchange of views as to whether the 
altar should be at the end of the church, or brought for- 
ward; and whether the pulpit should be in front of it, or at 
one side, so as not to hide it from the congregation. Probably 
this question, which resolves itself into the subjective one of 
whether the person answering it receives religious impres- 
sions best through the intellect or the affections, will never be 
settled; but some valuable suggestions were made in the 
course of the discussion. One member remarked, very truly, 
that the placing of the altar at the end of the church, giving it 
a chancel to itself, was practically advantageous, in making a 
larger space for communicants, and for the participants in con- 
firmation and marriage sacraments; and another answered, no 
less truly, that an altar at the end of a Protestant church 
always looks dark, and he preferred to see it brought forward 


Most architects can imagine the subdued horror of. 





into a better light. This observation is certainly an important 
one. If there is a large east window, an altar under it, in an 
ordinary Protestant church, is almost invisible, and the con- 
trast between this gloomy object and the soft sparkle of a 
Catholic altar is by no means satisfactory. Probably a Protest- 
ant, especially a Lutheran, would prefer even a dim daylight 
on an altar to any artificial illumination, but it is not at all 
beyond the power of architects to arrange an altar at the eud 
of a chancel in such a way as to concentrate a bright daylight 
upon it, and, to our mind, the experiment would be well worth 
trying, for the sake of giving more unity and expression to the 
interior effect than is often seen in Protestant churches. 


N interesting tomb was recently opened in Egypt, by M. 
Hi de Morgan. A group of pits, surrounding a royal tomb, 

was first examined, and one situated close to the royal 
tomb was cleared of its contents. After it was excavated, a 
door was found at the bottom, opening into a gallery. The 
portion of the gallery nearest the entrance seemed to form a 
sort of vestibule, and in this were found vases of clay, with 
traces of mud deposited from the Nile water with which they 
had once been filled; and dishes, some contaiuing pieces of 
embalmed meat, and others the dried remnants of cakes and 
similar eatables. Ina corner were two boxes, one containing 
a number of alabaster vases of perfumes, carefully labelled, 
while the other was filled with arrows, reeds, what seemed to 
be sceptres, and a mirror. Beyond was the sarcophagus, con- 
taining the body of the deceased to whom these presents had 
been Offered. On opening this, the usual wooden mummy-case 
appeared, covered with plates of gold, with an inscription, also 
in gold, giving the name of the defunct — Princess Noub- 
Hotep-ta-Khroudil. The mummy itself had been injured by 
dampness, and nothing remained in the case but a mass of dust, 
bones and jewels. On the head was a coronet of silver and 
precious stones, with the sacred serpents, and a vulture’s head 
in gold. Around the neck was a necklace, with fifty pendants, 
all of gold, terminated by two hawk’s heads, of the natural 
size, in gold. By the side was a dagger, with a gold blade, 
and on the wrists and ankles were bracelets of gold, set with 
emeralds, pearls and carnelians. 


FE ought to have noticed before the death of M. Edmond 
Guillaume, one of the most distinguished of the older 
French architects, who was, perhaps, better known here 

by his books, and by the professorship that he had long held 
in the School of Fine Arts, than by his buildings, although he 
had executed many important works. M. Guillaume was, 
above all, a scholar and man of learning. After taking the 
Grand Prize, in 1856, he was sent to Asia Minor, and carried 
on a series of investigations, the results of which he published 
in his book, “ Explorations. Architecturales dans la Galatis et la 
Bithynie”’ ; and this was followed later, by his well-known 
“ History of Ornament.” During the last years of the Em- 
pire, he was made Inspector of the Palaces of St. Cloud and 
Malmaison, in recognition of his increasing reputation; and, 
later, was appointed architect to the Palaces of Versailles and 
Trianon, the Louvre and the Tuileries, and the Archives 
Nationales. In 1884 he was made Professor of the Theory 
of Architecture at the School of Fiue-Arts. Among his exe- 
cuted works, the most important are the Hotel-de-Ville at 
Cambrai, the Commemoration monument at Lima, Peru, and 
some very fine private residences in Paris and elsewhere. 


Y the will of the late Mr. Arthur Rotch, a large sum has 
been given to the promotion of the study of architecture, 
for which he has already done so much. ‘To the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technulogy he bequeathed, in all, forty 
thousand dollars, certain portions of the gift being reserved as 
funds to maintain annual prizes, both for regular and special 
students, in the Architectural Department; and in additiou to 
this, he bequeathed to the Department all his books and 
photographs relating to architecture, except those in his busi- 
ness otfice. ‘To Harvard University he left twenty-five thousand 
dollars, the income of which is to be applied toward the 
maintenance of the new Architectural Department; and, to 
the Boston Architectural Club, five thousand dollars, to be 
expended upon books and photographs for its library. This 
thoughtful gift, particularly, will be highly appreciated by the 
young architects and students of Boston, to whom a good 
working library will be of the greatest service. 
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THEATRES.' — V. 
THE PARAGON THEATRE. 


N the American Architect for June 11, I 

illustrated the Royal Alhambra Theatre, 

Leicester Square, London, the noted Thea- 
tre of Varieties of the West End or fashion- 
able part of this great metropolis. The sub- 
ject of the present chapter, the . Paragon 
Theatre, situated in the Mile End Road, 
Whitechapel, is an example of the luxury and 
convenience afforded the pleasure-seekers of 
the East End, or poor quarters of this city. 
London west of the Law Courts, and London 
East of Bishop’sgate, to the stranger in the 
land and to those unfamiliar with this me- 
tropolis, are like two vast and distinct towns 
in different parts of the world, scarcely 
seeming as if but a mile of “City ” divided them. The character, 
dress, and even accent of the East Enders are characteristic and 
unique ; the coster and his girl have been the subject of so many 
sketches and illustrations that, doubtless, their peculiarities are famil- 
iar even to the readers of this professional journal. 

Now, the Paragon Theatre had an origin in an East End music- 





Plan of Paragon Theatre 


hall, which, by the skill of the architect, to whom [ am indebted for | 


the drawings I now am about to describe, was transformed into the 
large and commodious theatre which graces this end of the town. 
In designing this house, Mr. Frank Matcham, the architect, has 
displayed his keen knowledge of the requirements peculiar to the 
case. First, he has given a large and open floor for the occupants 
of the area, or pit and stalls seats, and surrounded these divisions of 
his audience by raised promenades on three sides, the fourth being 
occupied by a stage of such a size as to be capable of mounting any 
spectacular play or ballet. 

Reference to the section will show that the auditorium is open and 
airy, and that although there are large balcony and gallery tiers above 
the pit, yet the ground-floor seats are not buried under the project- 
ing tiers. 

This arrangement of the audience is particularly happy when it is 
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considered what are the peculiarities of the frequenters of the East 
End places of entertainment, and what is the class of “ show ” they 


1Continued from No. 970, page 37. 


require. It is true that the inhabitants of Ratna oe Mile End 
and Bow appreciate the blood-and-thunder of the melodrama which 
usually fills the “ bills” of the East End theatres, but at the Para- 
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gon it was determined to vary the class of entertainment and to 
provide, as in.the West End of London, the now popular variety- 
show in a house of ample proportions and luxurious fittings, consid- 
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ering the neighborhood, and the low price which such a neigh- 
borhood can pay for the seats. A theatre, therefore, with plenty 
of room to roam about in at will, between the “turns ” and items of 
the programme, with comfortable stuffed arm-chairs to sit in and 
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enjoy the evening pipe has been given — thanks to Mr. Matcham’s 
skill — to the poorer London, a theatre of equal merit to those which 





The decoration of the hall is particularly happy, the monotonous 
cream-and-gold treatment of which one tires to death, with gilded 
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provide similar entertainment in the fashionable quarters of the 


town. 


gingerbread appearance so familiar in theatres, so soon to tarnish 
and look heavy and dirty, has been wisely discarded by the architect. 
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The raised fibrous-plasterwork is carried out with a somewhat 
Eastern feeling in the design, and very pleasing tones of coloring are 
produced throughout the auditorium and its fittings in harmonies of 
green and terra-cotta. 

One word about the sighting lines of this house. I would draw 
special attention to the form of the curve of the two gallery fronts: 
here the architect has overcome the difficult problem of placing the 
majority of his audience facing the stage so that they may see the 
performance in comfort without having to twist their heads round to 
obtain but an imperfect view of that on which they have paid to look. 
There is not a seat in this theatre from whence one cannot see the 
whole performance with ease; many more pretentious theatres are 
unable to boast of this luxury, and yet surely it should be one of the 
first objects of the architect to give his clients a house, where any 
one seat will sell as readily as any other; where no grumbling can 
be heard from the public, or dissatisfaction at having paid their 
money for what they are not able to obtain. Managers who have 
bad seats to fill, and take money from the public for them, are 
blamed by the public, and almost looked upon as obtaining money 
under false pretences, but the managers, after all, are only partly to 
blame ; it is the designer of the building who has placed his seats 
where the occupants cannot see the performance in comfort, not the 
manager. If it is dishonest to sell short weight, short measure, or 
goods of an inferior quality to that which they are declared to have — 
it is surely as reprehensible to sell tickets for a show which the buyer 
can only see part of. 

This reminds me of what I once heard about a well-known London 
actor, as well known in America as in England; when travelling 
- with his company in the provinces, he used to examine the box, or 
seat plan of the theatre where he was going to play, and strike out 
the seats where he knew the performance could not be properly seen, 
and forbid the box-keeper to sell those tickets. This is an example 
one can scarcely hope many to follow, as when money can be obtained 
from the public the temptation is too great to refuse it. 

But what harm bad seats do a house! A man goes to a theatre, 
he has not a good location, he does not enjoy himself, his efforts to 
obtain a view of the stage stiffens his limbs, his neck is strained, his 
back aches, and he comes away in a bad temper; the consequence 
is that he tells all his friends not to go to that play, he did not 
enjoy it and he is sure they will not. 

I come back to the architect and his duties towards public and 
client. Old conventional forms and lines of gallery-fronts should not, 
always be followed: the elongated horseshoe of the opera-house, where 
tier upon tier of private boxes fill the auditorium, in which the 
occupants can move their chairs to the front of the box to see the 
play or to be seen themselves as they may prefer, is not the sight 
ine for the open gallery and balcony required in the house devoted 
to the drama or the theatre of variety. In the line given in the 
Paragon, Mr. Matcham has been ever mindful of this, and arranged 
his seats as shown on the accompanying plan, facing the stage. 

Where there are long rows of seats in stalls or pit, it is very often 
difficult, when one is on one side of the house and wishes to pass to 
the other, to perform this exploit without disturbing a large number 
of the audience and receiving abuse, silent or otherwise, from the 
people by whom one has to thrust one’s self. This has been foreseen 
by Mr. Matcham, and he has provided a subway under the orchestra 
from one side of his stalls to the other, so that any one wishing to 
cross over to the other side of the theatre can do so without being 
a public annoyance. It is observance of these minor details that 
distinguish between the success or failure of a modern theatre. 

As an example of designing a plan to meet special requirements 
for the class of entertainment, and of the neighborhood in which the 
theatre is situated, I commend my readers to the study of the plans 
of the Paragon Theatre, Mile End, London. 

In concluding the article, I give some, of the leading dimensions 
of the building : 


Curtain line back wall of pit.... ......cc cece eee eeee 81 feet 
Width between main walls of pit..............cceees 60 ‘ 
Width between main walls of building.......... ... 100‘ 
Width of proscenium opening ..... SOM dG ta aaa alt Bate jt SS 
Curtain line to back wall of stage............. cc eeee Uy ea 
Width of stage.............. SIP eNONG a eeWe Cua N AS Go 
Curtain line to balcony front.........c0c.cc ee ceeeees 57 “§ 
Curtain line to gallery front............c.cecccccecee GO 
Height of proscenium opening........ccccccesecceees 31“ 
Height from stage to gridiron..............e.eceuees 61 
E. A. E. Wooprow. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ABBOTT'S BARN, GLASTONBURY, ENGLAND. 


II rambler among the Mendips, as he climbs their gently- 
swelling heights, turns to look out over the roofs and grey 
towers of the ancient cathedral city of Wells nestling below at 
the foot of the range and across the green fields southward to where 
there rises against the sky the bald cone of a hill sweeping steeply 
up from the plain and bearing upon its narrow summit the lonely 
ruin of a tower. It is the Tor of Glastonbury, the crown of that 
fabled Arthurian “Isle of Avalon,” over the fertile meadows at 
whose base once rolled the salt waves of the yellow sea. 
For many centuries, in the ancient chronicles of England’s great 
past, through the rude ages before the Conquest and far away in the 
dim days of fable has the old Tor been known of men. Great and 


lowly, old and young, pilgrims from many lands have toiled up the 
steep grassy slopes to the shrine, long since dismantled, yet lifting 
its sturdy old gray walls aloft upon the top. 

Glastonbury was the site of one of the earliest Christian establish- 
ments in all England, and her name looms out of the mists which 
enfold the legendary days of Briton and Saxon. Mr. Freeman 
writes of a church there, of wattles and timber, built by the Britons, 
which survived the Conquest; of a monastery church founded by 
King Ina in the eighth; and of a stone church by the great Dun- 
stan in the tenth century. . 

Glastonbury waxed rich in the days of Dunstan, who was a mighty 
maker of kings, and indeed the virtual ruler of England in his time. 
It was there that Dunstan was born and bred and it was in his little 
cell at the abbey, built, for penitential purposes, too short for him to 
lie down at full length, that he worked at his forge and became a 
noted smith. ‘There also he gained great fame, and indeed laid the 
foundation of his subsequent power among the people, by a remark- 
able event which gave at once most certain proof of his saintliness 
and personal prowess. The devil, so the story runs, having one day 
stopped at Dunstan’s little window, possibly incog., dropped in the 
course of conversation a very glowing hint or two of the delights of 
the world and the flesh; whereupon the monk, who was at the time 
engaged in fashioning a bit of ironwork, pulled bis pincers out of the 
fire and with them nipped the nose of the insinuating fiend, and held 
on until his bellowing had aroused the monastery. From that day 
Dunstan was destined to eminence. His advancement to high posi- 
tion was rapid. He was a man of force, and they admired men of 
force in those rude old days. A renowned polemic, he generally had 
his own way in the councils of the Church, as he did in those of the 
State. Where his schemes were thwarted and his arguments failed 
to convince, he resorted to drastic measures. For instance, it was 
by means more forcible perhaps than pious, that he carried the day 
in the conference which determined the celibacy of priests, for when 
he had closed the protracted debate by boldly referring the whole 


contested question to “Christ Himself as Judge,” the floor of that’ 


side of the room where he had seated the obstinate opponents of his 
own views suddenly fell in and silenced them forever. 

It occurs to one who reads these events in Dunstan’s life, that the 
devil, who really gave him a start, as has been told, must have 
watched his career with interest. 

In the days of his greatness, Dunstan did much for his Abbey of 
Glastonbury in endowments of lands and revenues, and when he 
died the monks bestirred themselves to have him canonized, and so 
Dunstan became a saint. The might of the old scheming abbot 
lived after him in his very bones, which, treasured in the sanctuary 
of the Abbey Church of St. Joseph of Arimathea, where also slept 
St. Patrick, it was said, and even the legendary bones of the great 
King Arthur himself, and of Guinevere, his Queen, shortly became of 
miraculous repute among the faithful and were for many years one 
of the abbey’s greatest sources of wealth. 

After Dunstan, many another learned churchman gave Glaston- 
bury to the service of England, and so with always one or more of 
her sons in high places, the abbey was great and glorious through 
the long years, until, upon a day, ruin came upon her and she was 
no more. ‘ 

Upon the brow of the old Tor on that evil day was cruelly spilled 
the blood of a good old man, the last of Glastonbury’s hundred 
abbots, when on the morning of the fifteenth of November, 1539, Ab- 
bot Richard Whiting was hanged, drawn and quartered on that 
sacred ground. He died for his duty, rather than betray his trust, 
and of the many thousand victims of the axe, the gibbet and the 
quartering-block, who fell in the reign of Henry the LKighth, perhaps 
none better deserved the crown of martyrdom. Mr. Froude tells 
the story and Mr. Crake in his “Last Abbot of Glastonbury” has 
woven the events of the abbot’s last days into a readable romance. 
When the royal emissaries swooped down upon historic Glaston- 
bury and took possession of the abbey with its churches, houses and 
lands in the King’s name, the old abbot, who had been watching 
events and awaiting the blow, was found to have concealed the plate 
and most precious treasures of the church, thus despoiling the mon- 
arch of ever bluff memory of the most coveted bit of the royal plunder. 
Thomas Cromwell and the King, who had expected to find Glas- 
tonbury a very fat quarry, were naturally much incensed. They 
had the abbot seized at once, charged him with robbing his church 
of the sacred vessels, and also with high treason and conspiracy, and, 
as nothing would frighten him into giving up the secret of the van- 
ished treasure, they caused him to be tried on these charges at 
Wells, on the fourteenth of November, 1539. “A most worshipped 
box of jurymen” promptly and loyally condemned him to death. 
The prior and sub-prior, who knew nothing about it and could not 
have told even if they would, were to die with him. He was taken 
from the court-room to Glastonbury in his own horse-litter, and 
passed his last night with his two fellow-sufferers in earnest prayer. 
They were closely guarded in the strong room over the great gate of 
the abbey, and their only request, to be allowed to take farewell 
of their brethren, was denied. In the early morning the old man was 
led below to the yard, where they bound him to a hurdle, upon 
which he was dragged at the horse’s tail through the streets between 
the ranks of his sorrowing people, who looked helplessly on at the 
indignities done their beloved pastor and ever-generous friend. Up 
the grassy slopes of the old Tor they dragged him, and there he met 
his death very patiently under the sky. 
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Thomas Cromwell, the counsellor and abbetor of the King in these 
persecutions, originated, or at least, matured and carried out the 
seizure of the monasteries and the plunder of their great properties. 
Abbots and priors were called upon to subscribe the Acts of 
Supremacy, by which the King’s word was recognized as paramount 
in matters purely religious, as well as in questions concerning the 
property interests of the monasterial foundations of the kingdom. 
Were they able to evade this extraordinary demand, which many 
did by feigned compliance, they were yet entrapped by trumped-up 
charges of treason — confiscation being the real object of the king 
—and about sixty of them were condemned to death in this way. 
‘he monks who had not already run away were soon scattered 
abroad. Driven suddenly from their peaceful cloistered homes into 
an untried world, bearing the mark of the King’s wrath upon them, 
they found scant mercy. A few sought asylums in the charitable 
piety of some distant manor-house, where in small groups they lived 
a life something akin to the old conventional life. 

But for the mass of the one hundred thousand men thus turned 
adrift upon a population of three millions of people, there was only 
the lingering misery of hopeless struggle and cruel want. They, 
mostly, knew no craft but that gentle one of the scholar which had 
saved, through all those darker days of steel-clad strife the world 
had known, the links that joined it to the arts and letters of the past. 
“The English monks were bookish of themselves and much inclined 
to hoard up monuments of learning.” Of what happened to the 
greater part of these “monuments” stored in the abbey libraries at 
the time of the suppression, a letter to Edward the Sixth reporting 
upon this matter tells somewhat : | 

‘+ A number of them what purchased these superstitieus mansions 
reserved of their library books some to scour the candlesticks, some 
to rub their boots, some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers ; 
and some they sent over seas to the book-binders, not in small num- 
bers, but at times whole shipsful.... I know a merchant, which 
shall at this time be nameless, that bought the contents of two noble 
libraries for forty shillings apiece. A shame it is to be spoken! 
This stuff hath he occupied instead of gray paper the space of more 
than these ten years, and yet he hath store enough for as many 
years to come.” 

It has been estimated that the royal coffers were replenished from 
the sale of the monasterial properties to the extent of about fifty mil- 
hons of pounds sterling of the money of to-day. Royal Harry had 
spent it all and was turning a hungry eye upon the colleges and 
hospitals when he was opportunely taken off. 

The abbey buildings, sold and bought in most cases for the mate- 
rials in their construction, were already dismantled, and become 
mere stone quarries for the neighborhoods in which they stood, un- 
til of these great establishments we have only a few crumbling ruins 
left to-day. 

Among the older streets of Glastonbury one finds in the walls, here 
and there, stones which are recognizable at a glance as having been 
despoiled from fane and cloister. Enough remains to tell us what we 
have lost, and to fill us with wonderment at the ignorance of the 
nation and disgust for the brutal rapacity of the tyrant who ruth- 
lessly destroyed so much of England’s noblest architecture. 

Of the earlier portion of the Abbey Church, St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
with its round arches and very beautiful Norman transition and 
Karly English detail, there is still a good showing, the massive 
masonry and great wall-surfaces of that earlier period having sur- 
prisingly well withstood the wear and tear of frost and storm through 
the centuries since their splendor was dismantled. 


“They built as they 
Who hoped these stones should see the day 
When Christ should come; and that these walls 
Might stand o’er them till judgment calls.” 


Of the great buildings belonging to the domestic offices of the 
abbey, the dormitories, the refectorium and the schools, in which 
last the Benedictines of Glastonbury were educating usually some 
two or three hundred boys, only the so-called “ Abbot’s Kitchen ” 
remains. ‘This interesting relic is supposed to date from the time of 
Abbot Chinnock, who was in power at Glastonbury from 1374 to 1420. 

Its remarkably good state of preservation is due ‘largely to the 
great stone roof which has defended it from the ravages of the 
weather. It has suffered greatly, however, with all the rest, from 
vandalism. The kitchen is of generous proportions, being thirty- 
three feet and six inches square inside the walls. Great arched 
doorways open through the north and south walls pierced above 
by square-headed mullioned openings. Large three-light tracery- 
headed pointed windows break the east and west walls. The but- 
tresses are very handsomely built, having finely-cut copings and 
rounded fronts. Other members are richly detailed, and there are 
interesting carved heads projecting in full relief from the cornice at 
‘ntervals. The fireplace arches are thrown across the interior angles 
and swinging out above easily resolve the building into the octagonal 
form. There was a separate stack to each fireplace, rising from the 
corners of the kitchen to, perhaps, a little more than the height of 
the base of the lantern, but of these there is nothing left. 

The battlements which formerly crowned the walls have also 
quite disappeared. The stone roof is a handsome piece of masonry. 
From the inside it is seen to be carried on eight arched ribs which 
spring gracefully from the angles of the octagon merging above into 
a stone ring, which forms the base of the cylindrical inner wall of 


the lantern. The outer shell carries up the octagonal form in a 
vertical prolongation of the hips of the roof, the treatment being 
continued in the roof of the lantern itself and to the finials. There 
are eight openings into the inner cylinder, through the vaulting 
between the ribs, by means of which the room was well ventilated 
and the smoke of the great meat spits quickly carried off. 

The whole structure was beautifully adapted to its purpose. It 
was built throughout of cut stone, and most thoroughly, combining 
lightness and grace of form with the requisite strength of construc- 
tion in a manner which makes it a most interesting bit of architect- 
ure and altogether a very charming design. ‘There js nothing to in- 
dicate what was the treatment of the corner chimney-shafts, which 
doubtless made a striking feature. 

The generous size of the kitchen is explainable by the fact that 
the household of the abbot numbered three hundred persons, while 
his guests were numerous, of high rank, and often attended by great 
retinues. 

Another striking relic of the abbey is the great tithe-barn which 
was also something more than a century old in the time of the “ Last 
Abbot,” being ascribed with the kitchen to Abbot Chinnock. One 
comes upon the old barn quite suddenly on the way out Chickwell 
Road to the Tor. The east gable as it presents itself to the road is 
most effective in mass, though the ground has been raised on that side 
some three feet or more and the base has therefore disappeared, the 
roof so gaining a greater apparent proportional height, and pleasingly 
picturesque effect. 

The real elevation is best seen in the west end, or would be were it 
not so crowded upon by the hideous sheds of the dairy-farm, of which, 
unfortunately, this grand old medigval granary is now a belonging. - 
The whole north side is unapproachable except through the muck 
of a vast cow-yard, the boundary wall of which appears in the draw- 
ing of the east end, abutting against the barn itself — battlemented, 
fortunately, and, therefore, not quite so obnoxious as it might have 
been, but still to be wished away. 

It seems a great pity that this remarkable old structure should not 
have fallen into hands which will lovingly and reverently preserve it 
as a rare architectural monument of great beauty and interest. It is 
yet in a surprisingly good state of preservation and, such is the 
solidity of its construction, will probably survive many centuries more 
if cared for; as it is, many slight dilapidations and changes gre 
occurring and the old barn is suffering irremediable damage. 

The building is cruciform, having its major axis east and west. 
The great doors, by which laden wagons are driven into and 
through the barn, are in the north and south ends of the transepts, 
or porches. The height of these doorways to the point of the arch is 
nearly fourteen feet and the width of the opening is ten and a half 
feet. Smaller doors in the side walls of the transepts have been 
walled up. The threshing-floor was in the middle of the barn, 
between the great doors. Knough light comes in through the narrow 
slits which are centered between the buttresses in the side and end 
walls. These slits have a very widely-splayed jamb inside and a 
small splay outside. 

The gables have each two beautiful cross-loops, and above, in the 
oe a small and striking window of a triyne form of tracery, which 

ugin likens to the roof-windows of the aisles of Westminster and 
the clerestory windows of Lichfield, “ formed, like these, of segments 
of three circles arranged in a triangle.” The detail of these little 
windows is quite rich and beautiful. The crogs-loops suggest a pur- 
pose of defense, for they are identical in form with those found in 
the walls and towers of great castles of the period. The side slits 
also seem designed for a like use, and the massive masonry of the 
whole structure would have rendered it impregnable in case of siege. 
The walls are four feet thick, the buttresses are two feet five inches 
wide, projecting three feet beyond the wall line. 

Inside the barn there is only the great roof to see. This is a re- 
markable example of the massive braced and framed carpentry of 
Gothic England, “ put together without a nail” the dairy folk proudly 
inform visitors, sound in every timber and good for a long time to 
come. The roof construction is, indeed, more elaborate and ornate 
than many churches afford. Double tiers of stout tie-beams swing 
across between the main rafters. These with their great braces, 
and the heavy braces filling the panels between the purlins, are 
gracefully arched and chamfered. By carrying the timbers well 
down into the wall the thrust of the great roof was brought against 
the massive buttresses. The latter are irregularly placed, the dis- 
tances between them varying from twelve to eight feet, and as the 
main beams coincide with the buttresses, the bays of the roof are also 
of unequal length. 

The exterior of the old barn astonishes the modern observer by 
the finished and costly character of its masonry, and by the amount 
of good skilful work given to the mere ornamentation of its well- 
designed features. The most important sculptures are the half life- 
sized statues above the east and west gables, which represent clerics 
of high rank in ancient ecclesiastical vestments. These figures have 
now, unfortunately, lost their heads. High up on each of the four 
gables is a well-carved relievo, the symbol of one of the four Evan- 
gelists, St. Matthew in the east end, the winged cow of St. Luke on 
the north, the eagle of St. John on the west and the lion of St. Mark 
on the south, and within an obtusely cusped quarterfoil in an outer 
circular frame. 

The square-headed mullioned windows over the doors of the tran- 
septs are handsomely membered ; the label-moulding brought down 
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almost to the sill, has a good effect. The window over the north 
door has been entirely blocked-up, the mullion is gone and a single 
stone is left to suggest the form of head tracery. The south window 
is still entire, but is sadly in need of repair and will soon, doubtless, 
disappear. 

The transept gables terminate in crocketed finials and the flanking 
buttresses are finished with a handsome coping, from the ridge of 
which are carved out medizvalized figures of crop-eared mastiff dogs. 
The effective lines of the coping-stones of the several gables are to 
be noted; and the corbels springing from the top stone of the end 
buttresses are carved into heads of interesting character and good 
workmanship. 

With its massive walls, dignity of outline, beauty of detail and 
elaboration of ornament, the old barn of Glastonbury Abbey has 
scarcely an equal among the few surviving examples of the great 
tithe-barns of the old monkish days. 

The bishop's barn, on the the Recreation Ground west of the 
palace moat at Wells, is an older building and of greater length, I 
think, but not so handsome in finish. It is seen to great advantage 
as it stanls free of incongruous surroundings, and, happily, it is well- 
cared for by the authorities of the church and town and not likely 
to suffer neglect. 

Doulting barn differs somewhat from the other two in having two 
transepts and at Pilton is a splendid old pile which stilt enjoys the 
crowning beauty of a mossy, time-stained thatch. 

The last two have suffered much from vandalism and lack of care, 
and it is greatly to be deplored that they, as well as our old Abbot's 
Barn, should not be saved from ruin. A. B. Biss. 





MALL hospitals? are being built so often nowadays that the 
S book before us is of value to all who have to do with such 

institutions, though it deals more with the methods of the 
establishment and maintenance, and with the, perhaps, more purely 
business questions which confront the promoters of hospital move- 
ment than it does with the purely technical side of the subject. 
‘The book is of value to the architect by reason of a very clear and 
practical supplement which, after a brief summary of the general 
architectural requirements, takes up and thoroughly illustrates and 
analyzes a typical hospital-building. The subject is by no means 
exhausted thereby, but the analysis has a distinct value in that it 
thoroughly illustrates one hospital-building rather than merely 
touching upon a number of different types. The volume is small 
and handy for reference purposes, and while thoroughly up to date 
in the main principles of hospital establishment and maintenance is 


not incumbered with technical data. 





Tur bibliography of architectural biography is very limited, even 
though the literature of England, France, Germany and Italy be 
searched, and in order to make up a list of three dozen works the 
latest students of the subject, M. Alexandre Du Bois and his suc- 
cessor, M. Elie Brault, have had to include in it the names of 
several architectural journals which, naturally, furnish the only 
available records of the lives and works of modern architects. Most 
architects are and have been such nameless quantities in the world’s 
history, so far as contemporaneous notoriety or reputation goes, that 
it is rather odd that more pains have not been taken by some of 
them to make printed records on behalf of their fellows, so that a 
tardy justice may be done by posterity to those men whose real 
merit shall be attested by the approbation of a later day. 

The proper way to make a biographical dictionary that shall have 
a popular value would be to arrange it topographically as a history 
of created buildings, rather than as a biography of their creators. 
The public is much more apt to wonder who did such a building 
that pleases them than to seek information as to what work a given 
architect, whose name they chance upon, has done. Even for 
specialists, for architects themselves, this arrangement would be 
most useful, for their interest is usually localized and not distributed ; 
and while they would eagerly read the account of the interesting 
buildings in a given district and relish keenly the incidental biog- 
raphies of the men whose work had excited their attention, they 
would give but listless attention to page after page of brief biograph- 
ical notes arranged only alphabetically, where a master of the Renais- 
sance period would be found sandwiched between two nonenities of 
the eighteenth century, who had secured a record simply because 
they had lived. 

Biographical dictionaries pane have their uses and they 
ought to be in every public library, if not in most private ones, 
though, outside of a man’s immediate family, the records they contain 
are of no special interest and of no great value to the general public. 
Still, as creators of enduring and visible results, it would seem that 
the biographies of architects should form a more valuable and 
interesting contribution to literature than the biographies, say, of 
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lawyers, doctors and merchants. The projector of the work ? before 
us, M. Du Bois, intended his work should be cast in the usual form 
of an alphabetical dictionary, a form which would have made it as 
useful as others of its kind, but no more so. Fortunately for the 
ultimate usefulness of the work, death prevented him from publish- 
ing it in this stereotyped form. The unfinished material, a vast 
quantity, fell into the hands of his son-in-law, M. Elie Brault, who 
was not himself an architect like the projector of the work, but, we 
believe, an advocate. Seemingly, when M. Brault began to estimate 
the amount of work before him, he thought it worth while to con- 
sider whether its intended form was really the most useful one into 
which it could be cast, and wisely decided that, although to change 
it meant added labor and delay, there was a better method that 
could be followed, as useful, practically, as the alphabetical method, 
while adding to it elements which greatly enhanced its value and 
increased its chance of securing a larger circulation and sale than a 
mere dictionary could have. The arrangement adopted by M. 
Brault lies between the topographical form we have suggested and 
the alphabetical form, and at once gives the work a place in the 
wide field of the general literature of architecture. Kearranging 
his material by historical epochs and schools of art, he introduces 
each chapter with a brief historical account of the various move- 
ments that characterized the time or the school, and then weaves 
into a fairly connected story the accounts of the lives of those archi- 
tects who labored and achieved at that time. Of course, this 
method involves a sort of forward-and-back movement, and constant 
cross-reference, so that it takes one a little time to make sure that 
he has discovered all that the work contains relating to the single 
architect whose career one chances to be looking up. But this is a 
very immaterial drawback, when compared with the advantage of 
having the records made in such a way that the work can be read 
with enjoyment and profit, as ordinary books are, from cover to 
cover. It is thus a work that we can advise architects to procure, 
not as one to which they may now and then have occasion to refer, 
but one that can be read with pleasure and profit. 

The work is divided into three small-quarto volumes of some four 
or five hundred pages each, and is illustrated with many full-page 
portraits of the most noted architects, derived from sources as 
authentic as circumstances admit, ranging from an imaginary sketch 
of Demetrius, through sundry Medieval architects depicted in 
sculpture on certain Gothic buildings, to enlargements of daguerreo- 
types of architects of the early part of this century. 

No civilized country has been neglected, and the records of some 
semi-civilized countries, as well, have been examined, so that the 
work is very complete, so much so, in fact, that one of the faults 
most likely to be found with it is that some architect or some build- 
ing somewhere has been overlooked. 

The first volume treats of Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the 
Italian Renaissance; the second deals with French Renaissance, 
the seventeenth century, and with the Rococo; while the third 
begins with the Romantic school, and follows up modern eclecticism 
in all its ramifications. 

Any work of so wide a scope, seeking to give a vast amount of 
particulars, must contain many errors, and it would be easy to point 
out many, especially in those portions where English and American 
architects and their works are concerned. But they are mainly 
merely typographical errors caused by inability to decipher a cor- 
respondent’s chirographic efforts, and the several correspondents will 
probably draw attention to them before a second edition is sent out. 
Confusion of another kind is caused by translating into a supposed 
French equivalent the title of some building which could only be 
positively identified by giving its title in the vernacular, foreign 
though it might be. Errors of this kind are easily recognized and 
can often be corrected by any reader, as well as those other errors 
which are due to every Frenchman’s scorn for geography and or- 
thography, except so far as these concern his own country. Against 
these errors, every foreigner who uses a French book is habitually 
on his guard. The work is made complete and serviceable as a 
mere biographical dictionary by a very good alphabetical index 
arranged in tabular form. Here are given the names of the archi- 
tects, the country of their birth, and the dates of their birth and 
death, or in default of these dates the approximate date of their 
known work, while a final column refers to the pagination of these 
volumes where details may be found. 

A too profuse use of the ditto mark by the printer has impaired the 
value of this tabulation in one particular, for in place of leaving the 
date of death blank, as M. Brault, of course, intended in the case of 
living architects, he has insisted in filling in the space with in- 
verted commas, one consequence of which 1s that Mr. Van Brunt 
is represented as having died in 1839, though he was born in 1831, 
thus implying, when one looks at his record, a rather precocious 
architectural activity on the part of a child of eight years. 

Every architectural school should have this work, and the libra- 
rian in charge should be obliged to make use of it in preparing that 
topographical index for his own collections which we began by say - 
ing would be so useful. 

llere are records in detail of the work of some three thousand 
architects of various countries, specified by name and their works 
fairly identified by description. If we allow only five works to each 
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man, here are means of identifying some fifteen thousand buildings, 
a considerable portion of which must be represented by photographs 
or engravings in the collections of the various architectural libraries, 
but which neither librarian nor student has yet been able to identify. 
This information is here and accessible, but it is so voluminous that 
it would be a costly undertaking to print it, and, though we do not 
doubt that M. Brault perceived the desirability of such a tabulation 
as clearly as we do, we can easily understand why he abstained 
from its preparation. 

If any of our readers care to add this work to their libraries, we 
should be well pleased to procure it for them, the cost being, in un- 
bound form, ten dollars. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


HOUSE OF ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, ESQ., FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MR. R. M. HUNT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print, issned with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


HOUSE OF MR. CLINTON MACKENZIE, 


N. J. 


Tus house is to be built of brick to plate, then framed to peak of 
able with heavy timbers, pegged, the panels made by timbers to be 
flled-in with brick and the whole to be plastered very roughly on 
the outside with cement. The interior also to be rough plastered 
throughout and tinted. Trim and doors to be from detail, natural 
finish and painted. The entire house is 32’ deep and 37’ 4” frontage. 
All the contracts have been let and amount to $4,400, which covers 
everything except gas-fixtures, mantels and grading. 


ARCHITECT, ELIZABETH, 


THE ABBOT’S BARN, GLASTONBURY, ENG. SKETCHED BY MR. A. 


B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 
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For description, sce article elsewhere in this issue. 


THE ABBOT’S KITCHEN, GLASTONBURY, ENG. 
MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 


SKETCHED BY 


HOUSE FOR HAYTER REED, ESQ., OTTAWA, CANADA. 
HOPPIN & KOEN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
MASS. 


MALDEN, 
MR. F. I. COOPER, ARCHITECT, TAUNTON, MASS. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


INTERIOR OF BANQUET HALL, NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. 
MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


SKETCHES AND DETAILS AT RAGUSA, ITALY. 
Tus plate is copied from the Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 


INTERIOR OF THE ABBOT'S BARN, GLASTONBURY, ENG. 
SKETCHED BY MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 
DOOR OF THE ABBOT’S BARN. GLASTONBURY, ENG. SKETCHED 


BY MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT. 
THE TITHE BARN, DOULTING, SOMERSETSHIRE, ENG. 


THE BISHOP'S BARN, WELLS, ENG. SKETCHED BY MR. A. B. BIBB, 
ARCHITECT. 


SHIRKOAK, HEADINGLEY, ENG. MR. F. W. BEDFORD, ARCHITECT, 
LEEDS, ENG. 


Tus house, for Mr. J. E. Bedford, is now named Arncliffe, and 
has recently been built at Headingley, near Leeds. It was planned 
at an angle so as to obtain the best view, as shown on the plan. It 
is built of specially-made small red bricks and the roof is covered 
with Yorkshire stone slates of a most beautiful color, in varying 
tones of gray, yellow, red and blue. The surroundings of the house 
have been carried out rather differently since this drawing was made. 
A higher terrace wall of pierced brickwork runs along the front with 
three steps up into the forecourt. A curved exedra-shaped wall 
with stone seat is built on the right instead of the straight one, with 
steps leading to the garden on a higher level. This garden is laid- 
out in a formal manner with box-edgin 
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curved lead roof terminating the wall before mentioned opens on to 
it. The hall is wainscoted to a height of seven feet six inches, above 
which is a beautiful plaster frieze of wild rose. The dining-room 
has a beam ceiling which the architect intends painting with a 
sprinkling of flowers. 


THE OLD GARDENS, HEADINGLEY, ENG. MR. F. 
ARCHITECT, LEEDS, ENG. 


THEsE houses are built on the site of the old Botanical Gardens 
at Ifeadingley, near Leeds. The old bear-pit belonging to the 
Gardens still remains close by. In planning these houses it was 
endeavored to get a decent hall to each house instead of the narrow 
passage generally found in houses of this size near Leeds. These 


W. BEDFORD, 


halls are panelled to a height of about seven feet six inches, and one 
has a little ingle-nook. They are built of specially-made small red 
bricks, and the upper walls are tile hung. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible fur opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


A CORRECTION. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 14, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — In your effort to advise the world as to the present 
status of the Minnesota Capitol Competition, you permitted your 
hired men to print on the third line from the top of the second 
column of the 55th page of your current volume, “ with a knowledge 
of the capacity of architects” in place of “with a knowledge of the 
rapacity, etc,” as in the “copy.” If you could but assure the world 
that the only “intelligent compositor ” is now located in Boston, 
you might to a certain extent comfort Mr. Pincw. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Depaitment: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sirth Annual Spring Exhibitior: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opencd May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Huassum and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





EXCEEDING THE Estimates. — Complaints are numerous of the great 
excese of the cost of buildings as compared with the architect’s original 
estimates. In public buildings especially has this been noticeable. 
The Philadelphia City Building, estimated to be erected at a cost 
of $10,000,000, has already cost 317,000,000 and is now expected to 
require a final outlay of 35,000,000 additional before completion. It is 
fortunate for American architects that the old law of the Ephesians 
docs not prevail here, for Vitruvius records the fact that when an 
architect was employed upon a public work he was required to declare 
the amount it would cost, and his goods were made over to the State. 
If the work cost one-fourth more than his estimate, it was allowed; if 
it were less, he was loaded with honors But if the expenditure 
exceeded the prescribed limits, his property was sacrificed to make 
good the deficiency. It is said that Vanvitelli, having exceeded his 
estimate in a public work connected with the execution of one of the 
fountains of Rome, was mulcted in the sum of 5,000 crowns. — Fire and 
Water. 





Mamoru STATUE OF BarBanrossa. — The sculptor Nikolaus Geiger 
is putting the last touches to his statue of Barbarossa, which is to 
symbolize the ancient kingdom in the Kyffhauser monument, to be 
unveiled in 1896. ‘The Barbarossa appears at the end of a vestibule in 
the style of an ancient castle. on the steps of the throne upon which 
he is sitting like the sleeping figures of the courtiers, with fabulous 
animals of the old mythic world. Barbarossa is represented at the 
moment of waking from his long sleep. In his right hand is his 
sword, his left hand strokes his long, waving beard. Contrary to all 
other figures of the old hero, he is here represented as an actual 
emperor, with the features of a noble man. The whole monument, 
hewn from the rock, will be about eighty feet high. The figure of the 
seated monarch is about thirty feet high.— London Daily News. 





A WORD APROPOS OF CoMPULSORY ARBITRATION. —‘ When men 
are ready to discuss the feasibility of imprisoning artisans and laborers 
for refusing to work on unsatisfactory terms, then it will be time to 
scriously consider compulsory arbitration.” — Clercland Leader (Rep.). 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Buswr, U. 5. a. 
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The Tenement-house and Problems connected with it. — The 
Scotch Ownerships of Flats in Severalty.— The Career of 
M. Edmond Guillaume.— The Role played by the Eminent 
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History of the Bank of England. — An Architect sued for 
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architect of Boston, has been studying the tenement- 

house problem with a coolness and common-sense which 
it is refreshing to see displayed in connection with the subject. 
_For a long time, the word ‘ tenement-house”’ has acted upon 
the oratorical class of reformers as a red rag affects a bull; 
and the whole subject of improving the habitations of the poor 
has been obscured by the rantings of people apparently totally 
iguorant of the subject they were talking about. According 
to Mr. Brainerd, ‘‘a clergyman of large experience in New 
York City” has the assurance to say, ‘“‘ I have about concluded 
that no soul ever went to heaven from a tenement-house.” As 
two-thirds of the population of New York live in tenement- 
houses, this observation, as a contribution to social science, 
deserves to stand alongside the speech delivered in Congress, a 
few years ago, in which the orator informed his hearers that 
there were three hundred thousand professional thieves in 
New York City. We do not pretend to know so much about 
heaven as a clergyman, but we do know something about New 
York tenement-houses, and if modest contentment under 
unnecessarily wretched conditions, and brave effort to resist 
the temptations incident to those conditions can prepare 
people for heaven, the tenement-house population of New 
York, as a whole, has quite as little reason to dread the sound 
of Gabriel’s trumpet as the society of Murray Hill. Never- 
theless, although, as we sometimes think, the people who live 
in clean and comfortable houses might, with advantage, 
humiliate themselves occasionally by considering whether they 
could keep themselves as pure, physically and morally, in the 
midst of filth and temptation, as their poorer brothers and 
sisters in city tenements, there is no reason why the filth 
and temptations of those tenements should not be ameliorated. 


MM: WILLIAM H. BRAINERD, a well known young 


accepted as a necessity of city life. A certain part of the 

city population can be induced to remove to the suburbs, 
but much the larger number will not, or cannot, go so far 
from their work and friends. As these people must, there- 
fore, live in tenements of one, two or three rooms, the question 
for them is to have such tenements as decent and wholesome 
as possible. Everybody knows how much has been. accom- 
plished in this direction within the past few years, and more 
would probably have been done, had it not been for the 
senseless clamor which has been raised of late in regard to the 
whole matter. Already, thousands of people live in little 
city homes of two or three rooms, which are in every respect 
as well suited to family decency and health as apartments in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; and the number of such tenements 
ought to increase rapidly, and would do so, if as much 


A Mr. Brainerd sensibly says, tenement-houses must be 
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eloquence could be expended in commending them as in the 
indiscriminate abuse of every kind of tenement-house ; and, 
with the growth of the system would come, as a matter of 
course, improvements in planning, to suit increased knowledge 
of the requirements to be fulfilled, and, perhaps, the develop- 
ment of appreciation in the tenants. As fast as better houses 
were provided, the municipal authority, in our large cities, 
could be depended upon to draw more strictly the sanitury 
regulations governing tenement-house construction and main- 
tenance. People do not always realize that these must, at 
present, be very lax, for the reason that, if the tenants are 
ordered out of houses unfit for habitation, they have no other 
place to go to; and, until good houses are provided by those 
able to build them, the rookeries must be endured, or the 
people who live in them will have to camp in the streets. 


the adoption of some system by which portions of houses 

can be purchased and held by their occupants. He cites 
the Scotch practice, under which a man can buy, sell, or 
inherit a “flat,” or single floor of a house, subject only to 
some slight contribution to general repairs, and the New York 
“ Home Club” statutes, by which a similar result is indirectly 
accomplished through « perpetual trust; aud observes that, in 
his opinion, the extension of such a system would do much to 
attach the poorer part of the population to the community, 
and satisfy that longing for some fixed possession, which, as 
he thinks, finds expression in the socialist dreams of the 
universal ownership by the State. This idea is new to us, 
and is certainly an interesting one; and the people who have 
leisure and knowledge for such matters might well make 
inquiry into the subject. 


A another branch of the subject, Mr. Brainerd advocates 


Ot camo are some things about the career of the late 
Edmond Guillaume which have a peculiar interest, as 

showing at once the respect for art, and the sincere 
democracy of feeling, of the French people. M. Guillaume 
was born in an extremely humble station, being the son of one 
of the town bill-posters of Valenciennes. Even in this 
country, although a person of such origin might, by other 
means, become immensely rich, it would be next to impossible 
for him to gain distinction, or even employment, in a _pro- 
fession where so much depends on personal relations as in that 
of architecture ; and in Eugland the difficulty would be even 
greater; yet the poor little “ afficheur's” boy, even during his 
school-days, found his industry and talent just as much 
appreciated by his fellow-citizens as if he had been the hand- 
somest and best-dressed child in Valenciennes. As he grew 
older, he developed a marked artistic talent, and, on his 
graduation from the town schools, he was sent, as a reward for 
his good conduct, to complete his studies in Paris, at the 
expense of the municipality of Valenciennes. He entered 
the School of Fine-Arts as pensioner of his town, and there 
remained for eleven years, gaining much distinction, until, in 
1856, he carried off the Grand Prize, becoming thereby the 
pensioner of the Empire at Rome. A Grand Prize man is 
never afterwards lost sight of by the Government, and on 
completing his course at the Villa Medici, he was sent, at che 
public expense, to Asia Minor, with M. Perrot, now one of 
the most distinguished of archeologists, and Dr. Delbet, to 
study the archxoloyy and architectural remains of that almost 
unknown region. ‘The report of the three explorers was 
published, on their return, at the Government expense, and 
M. Guillaume was decorated with the star of the Legion of 
Honor, and elected Member of the Geographical Society, and 
the Society of Antiquaries, and Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. ‘This was in 1863, the poor little Valen- 
ciennes boy having been for more than eighteen years main- 
tained at the expense of the city or the State, which, far from 
feeling him a burden, was happy to encourage him still further 
by showering its honors upon him. Mis actual professional 
career did not begin until about 1866, when he was admitted 
to the Société Centrale des Architectes. ‘The following year, 
he won, with the sculptor Doublemard, a competition for a 
monument in the Plaee Clichy. It was, however, the favor of 
the Government which brought him most employment, and, 
although he afterwards had a large private practice, he retained 
his appointments as architect to nearly all the Imperial palaces, 
and some of the Government Departments. To his subsequent 
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services, as Professor of the Theory of Architecture in the School 
of Fine-Arts we have already referred. His reputation in 
later years was that of a scholarly, though rather cold and 
haughty artist, but he is said to have been very kind to his 
pupils, and always courteous and helpful to other architects. 


J HE British Architect tells a story which will give young 
architects food for reflection. A young engineer of good 
standing, a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 

was called in to advise a lady in regard to the sanitary condi- 

tion of her house in London. He found that much needed to 
be done, and made a report to that effect. The lady then 
commissioned him to have the work that he thought necessary 
carried out, and soon after went abroad. When the work was 
done, the young engineer sent in his bill, amounting to thirty 
guineas. ‘The lady being still absent, the bill was sent to her 
solicitors, a highly eminent firm. These eminent gentlemen 
took no notice of the bill, nor of the letters in which the engineer, 
after the lapse of a considerable interval, ventured. to remind 
them of it. After several months of waiting, the engineer 
applied at the office of the eminent solicitors, but was put off ou 
some pretext by the managing clerk. He thought then that he 
had waited long enough, and went to his own solicitor, and in- 
structed him to bring suit for the amownt of the bill. His so- 
licitor was quite shocked at this proposal, and said that he really 

did not like to do such a thing with such a highly eminent firm 

of solicitors, but would see them himself about the bill. 


OON after this, the young engineer received a letter from 
S the eminent solicitors, saying that they had received a 

communication from the lady, their client, and that they 
were instructed to offer him twenty guineas in full satisfaction 
of his claim. The engineer took this letter to his own solic- 
itor, and said that his bill was thirty guineas, and he should 
not take a penny less. His solicitor told him that he had seen 
his eminent brethren, who had stated that they considered 
the bill too high, and were instructed to offer twenty guineas. 
The engineer then requested suit to be brought at once, but 
his solicitor refused absolutely to have anything to do with 
bringing suit against so eminent a firm. ‘The engineer, thus 
cast upon his own resources, determined to do what he had 
better have done in the first place, and wrote to the lady 
herself, in India, stating what had happened, and asking her 
whether she was really dissatisfied with his bill, and if she had 
instructed her solicitors to offer him a smaller sum. ‘The 
next mail brought him a letter from the lady, enclosing a 
check for thirty guineas, with many apologies for the annoy- 
ance that her solicitors had given him, and assurances that she 
had never given them any instructions or authority whatever 
to ask any reduction from the bill. The engineer took the 
letter to his own solicitor, who was rather disconcerted, but 
said that he was sure there must have been some mistake, as 
the lady’s solicitors were so very eminent. The letter was 
then shown to these eminent personages themselves, who made 
such apologies and excuses as came into their heads, and here 
the matter ended, unless, indeed, it should turn out that the 
engineer’s solicitor sent him a bill of twenty-nine guineas for 
his own “services ”’ in the matter. 





J HE whole little comedy is one which is so often played, 
under slightly varying circumstances, that most architects 
of experience will recognize the characters at once. The 
zealous young professional man; the good-hearted client; 
the eminent solicitors, whose reputation has been built up 
chiefly by their ingenuity in ‘ making favorable settlements ” 
for their rich clients, that is, in docking the people to whom 
their clients owe money of a portion of their just dues; the 
solicitor of less eminence, whose awe of his distinguished 
brethren is so great that he cannot even conceive of resisting 
their demands, —all these personages move through scores of 
little dramas, the dénouement of which is not often so satis- 
factory as in the present case. 


HE Builder gives an interesting history of the Bank of 
| England, illustrated by plans and elevations copied from 

drawings in the library of Sir John Soane, who was archi- 
tect and surveyor to the Bank for nearly fifty years. ‘The 
Bank, now the greatest financial institution in the world, is 
not, as most people suppose, a branch of the British Govern- 
ment, but a private corporation. The idea of it was, according 
to the Builder, due to William Paterson, a Scotchman, who, 


in 1691, proposed to some of his friends, rich merchants, like 
himself, who were accustomed to meet at what they called the 
‘“ Wednesday Club,” that they should raise by subscription 
the capital necessary for starting a banking business on a 
large scale. The merchants of those days must have had 
plenty of money, for, when the subscribers received their 
charter of incorporation, in July, 1694, as the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Evgland, their capital was set at 
twelve hundred thousand pounds, all of which was invested in 
a loan to the Government, at eight per cent interest, while. 
in addition to the interest, the Government allowed the Bank 
an annual subsidy of four thousand pounds. The first Gov- 
ernor was Sir John Houblon, who lived in a handsome house 
on Threadneedle Street, where he had a garden. For a year 
or two the business of the corporation was carried on in 
Mercers’ Hall. It was then moved to Grocers’ Hall, where it 
was continued for forty years. About 1730, however, the 
Governor and Directors decided to erect a building of their 
own, and for the purpose, bought the residence of their late 
Governor on Threadneedle Street. George Sampson was 
employed as architect, and contracts, which still exist, were 
made for the erection of the building, which was to cost 
£13,153 7s. 9d. in addition to the old materials on the ground, 
and was to have an “Intabliture with moudillions,” and 
“double Ionick pilesters,” all ‘enriched according to Palla- 
dio,” besides “a tin pan” in the front pediment. <A part of 
this structure, including the “ tin pan,” still exists, forming one 
side of the open court entered from Threadneedle Street. 
From 1766 to 1783 extensive additions were made to the 
Bank buildings, by Sir Robert Taylor, who was not only an 
architect but a sculptor, and completed his work by executing 
a figure of Britannia, which still stands in the Bank. At 
Taylor’s death, 1788, Sir John Soane was appointed architect 
to the Bank, and under him the present street fronts were 
erected, and very extensive additions made, the present build- 
ing occupying the site, not only of Sir John Houblon’s house 
and garden, but of a church, with its churchyard, two ancient 
taverns, the “Ship” and the “Crown,” and of the original 
“Sun Fire Office,” an institution apparently as old as the 
Bank itself, together with a large number of smaller buildings. 


Term of the New York Supreme Court the other day. It 

seems that Mr. Walter Parfitt, the well-known architect, 
who has been building a church in Brooklyn, found some stones 
used in the church which, as he testifies, had already been 
rejected and condemned, as unfit for use. However that may 
be, finding them there, he made sure of his directions being 
followed for the future in regard to them by getting a hammer 
and smashing them. The contractor, one Shrump, sued the 
architect for destroying his property, and a commission allowed 
him some fourteen hundred dollars. The present suit is brought 
to have this award set aside, the architect claiming that the 
stones were destroyed by him in pursuance of his duty in 
defending the structure against danger, and after due warning 
to the contractor. The judge took the case under advisement, 
so that we do not yet know the result; but, as the points 
involved relate to the extent of an architect’s powers in cum- 
pelling compliance by contractors to his directions, the judgment 
will be looked for with interest. ‘There is a story, whether 
authentic or not we cannot say, which relates that an owner 
found that a wall in his new house was being built with bond- 
courses only every ninth course in height, instead of every 
seventh course, as required by the contract, and knocked it 
over with a piece of heavy timber, and was sustained by a 
court in doing so; and, if it is lawful for an owner to destroy, 
without warning, a wall which is a little less perfectly bonded 
than the contract requires, it must be still more lawful for him 
to destroy, after due warning, stones which constantly menace 
the whole structure; and, if an owner could do so, there is 
certainly ground for claiming that his architect, who is unques- 
tionably his agent for averting obvious peril to his building, not 
only could, but should, take, in emergency, such measures as 
the case seemed to him to require. Whether the New York 
court will hold this view remains to be seen, but New 
York courts have, particularly as compared with those of some 
of the agricultural States, a very good understanding of the 
relations of architects to owners and contractors, and the de- 
cision will, probably, be of great interest and importance to the 
profession. 


H VERY curious case came up in the Brooklyn Special 
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SPECIFICATION WRITING: 


HAVE been asked by Professor Laird to talk to you on a sub- 
| ject connected with the practical side of my profession. 

Now [do not know anything more practical than the matter 
of the preparation of building specifications, and if you will bear 
with me for a little while in discussing this uninteresting, but quite 
important question, I will try to tell you something about them based 
upon my own experience. 

In reality, an architect commences to write his specifications when 
he commences his drawings,— one involves the other. The knowl- 
edyve requisite for the one is as necessary for the other, and as the 
lines are drawn, the specifications form themselves. The insight 
into construction necessary to draw correctly indicates the ability to 
describe the work shown on the drawings. Without this ability 
the drawings and specifications alike will be failures. 

There is no one thing in our profession that has as much to do 
with personal success in its practice, as the ability to properly pre- 
pare specifications. And [ do not in stating my idea as to rela- 
tive importance except the question of design; because to one per- 
son able to discriminate at all between good and bad design, there 
are a great many who very clearly distinguish between good and 
bad business ability, and who will not fail to express their opinion 
of the architect who does not properly protect them, who, for in- 
stance, forgets to specify the stripping of walls, or the traps on 
plumbing fixtures, or the rain conductors. And the fact that the 
exterior of his house is an architectural “dream,” or that the detail of 
his mantels and stairway is “out of sight,” will, in a certain sense, 
be only an aggravation of the offence, — a sort of adding insult to 
injury which he will not forget. And your chance of making a liv- 
ing at your profession, not to speak of a fortune, which is hardly 
possible, at least I have never heard of an architect dying rich, de- 
pends upon the reputation you make as a careful practitioner. 

To carefully write your specifications is eee to success- 
ful and conscientious supervision of the work; it is impossible 
where they are drawn loosely or in a slovenly manner, and it is not 
worth while to handicap yourself in this way, and add unnecessarily 
to the inevitable load of responsibility and worry which will come 
legitimately with the practice of your profession. I[t-does not do for 
a professional man to make mistakes, and there is no hiding them in 
building; they are apparent for all time, and, like the fly in the pot 
of ointment, spoil the whole. Mistakes are two-edged swords. 
They destroy your client’s confidence, and your own, the latter per- 
haps more disastrous to you than the first. Of course all this 
philosophizing applies also to the drawings, but if you prepare your 
specifications with care and minuteness you will escape most of the 
pitfalls, and they will greatly help you to accuracy in the drawings. 

The specifications bear somewhat the relation to the drawings 
that the arteries and veins do to the body, and they should, like them, 
extend from the foot to the head; from the footing stones to the 
cresting of the roof, and ramify in all directions, covering each lit- 
tle point of construction and material. They cannot be too full. 
Nobody ever got into trouble because he too minutely described the 
work to be done, or the materials to be used. 

To draw gvol specifications requires exact knowledge. You 
must know precisely what you want, and how you want it done. 
Your directions must be specific, as the name implies, and clear and 
simple in expression. Make your paths straight, so that the way- 
faring man, tho’ a fool, shall not err therein, but make them narrow 
as well, so that he shall not have room to wabble. It does -not fol- 
low necessarily that he will be a fool, though it has sometimes 
seemed to me that nothing short of idiocy could explain what 
seems to be an irresistible impulse that forces the average workman 
to do things exactly the wrong way, when the reverse is really 
easier. 

It does not do to specify things generally, or to assume that “ Oh, 
they will understand that.” Believe me that they will not; if there 
iz any possibility of a misunderstanding, it will be embraced. Do 
not leave your phrases until they are clear beyond any possibility 
of ambiguity, remembering always that it is too late to change the 
specifications after the contract is signed, and that it may be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to have to explain clauses which are capable of 
more than one reasonable construction. 

It is a great help to use the trade terms, names and grades. 
The builders understand them, and it will enable you to ascertain 
more readily whether vou are really getting what you specify, and 
where it is practicable I would specify materials which have their 
quality marked on them. But, unless you have some reason for re- 
quiring a particular make, it is better to specify two or three makes, 
equally good, rather than the make of any one manufacturer. I 
know no class of men more disinterestedly honest than architects, 
or who so little let questions of money or profit have any bearing 
on their professional conduct. But it is possible that a miscon- 
struction may be put upon a perfectly innocent act, and the requir- 
ing of the product of a particular manufacture may give rise to 
question, particularly if there are other goods of the same grade 
and general worth in the market, and it is well to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. In addition to this reason which I express with 
some hesitation, and which [ am very well aware may be open to the 
charge of timidity, there is this other,— that to close out the goods 
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1A lecture delivered before the Architectural Department of the University of 


Pennsylvania, by Mr. T. Roney Williamson, architect. 
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of placiag these notes is, first: That as they are made at the time 


of the specifications, and is very little trouble. 
there is never enough time and always too much trouble going, any 
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of all manufacturers but one, destroys the chance of competition. 
That these remarks are perhaps rather less practical than ethical is 
true, but they have something to do, nevertheless, with what has 
been my practice in preparing specifications. 

The sin peculiar to the specification is the sin of omission, and 
the greatest particularity will hardly insure against it. I[ use as a 
sort of safeguard a scheduled synopsis, and use it always, which I 
will show you and explain farther on, and which I have found of 
the greatest use, but which must be added to continually as the com- 
plexity of work and the increase in the number of appliances and 
methods become greater with the passing of each year. 

In making drawings it is my custom, and that of other men as 
well, [ have no doubt, to print upon them many notes as to things 
not of a nature to be clearly shown by the drawings, placing the 
notes on the parts to be explained, noting girders, beams and their 
sizes, sizes of flues and their linings, if any; finish of rooms; kind 


of flooring; kind of glass; and many other matters of that kind. 


They are really part of the specitications, and should be specified 
in them also, or, at least, attention called to the fact that such notes 
are to be taken as part of the specifications, in the general clauses 
One advantage 


the drawing is male, they are fixed there once for all, and are not 


liable to be forgotten, as they may be if you wait until you write 
the specifications; and secondly, that th 


ey are right before the 
builder's nose when he looks at the drawings, and he is not likely to 
miss them. 

A not very usual thing, but a very convenient addition to a speci- 
fication is a table of contents, giving the page-number, and a list of 
the subjects on the page. It saves a good deal of time in the use 
And somehow, as 


labor and time saving devices are of value. 

The working or detail drawings, in contradistinction to the con- 
tract-drawings, t.e., the plans and elevations, are the final expo- 
nents of the contract-drawings. These drawings are made up from 
the contract-drawings and the specifications, Foi which last the 
methods of construction, size and kinds of materials must be de- 
They embody both, and if it were possible to make the 
working-drawings with the contract-drawings before estimates are 
made, the specifications might be shorter, which would be desirable ; 
and as it is impossible to make in many cases the word written as 


readily understandable as the word drawn, there might be less mis- 
understanding, which would be still more desirable. 


In this con- 
nection let me say that exact and minute specifications and full 
working-drawings will enable you to build cheaply, an important 
thing to your client, who, if he be like most of us, is generally 
scheming to get a dollar’s worth for ninety cents, because the bid- 
ders will not have to allow so much for “laps and slams,” for the 
things not clearly shown or definitely specified, but which look the 
larger and more dangerous because they are undefined. As a gen- 
eral thing, when great differences in the amounts of bids occur, you 
may make up your mind that there is some want of clearness or of 
particularity in the specifications of drawings. The exception to 
this rule is caused by the irresponsible bidder who throws his hat at 
the drawings and guesses how much the work is worth, and who is 
either very high or very low; but in fact be should not have a chance 
to bid, as generally his hope triumphs over his experience, and he 
bids low and sometimes gets the building, to the ultimate scamping 
of the work, his own loss and also the owner’s, and to the despair 
of the architect. It is this sort of bidcer who grizzles the locks of 
the superintendent, and eventually brings his gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave. Avoid him, if possible, and care and firmness will 
generally enable you to dodge him, but you must avoid him before 
he bids; afterwards it may be too late, for your client having the 
easy idea that the architect is paid to watch the builder anyhow, is 
apt to turn a deaf ear to your suggestion that he take a higher bid- 
der at an ostensible loss of the difference, expecting you to play 
stop thief, a sort of “I spy” game with the contractor, with the 
usual result of making for yourself, at the least, two enemies,— the 
owner and the contractor, and of having been unable to entirely 
protect the owner or curb the contractor. 

There are some things you will require to specify which are diffi- 
cult, almost impossible, to describe so that their value can be gotten 
at: stained or leaded glass for example, or an elaborate stairway or 
carving, and matters of that sort. My method in such cases is to 
put a price on them: for glass, by the foot, unless I intend very elab- 
orate work, in which case I omit it and say so. If for a stairway, [ 
name a lump sum, and specify whether that includes the horsing or 
not, and the finishing. For carving, I specify a sum of money to be 
allowed, or if very costly, like figure-work, omit it and say so. When 
a sum of money is allowed, you should state that the owner is to buy 
where he pleases, otherwise you may find some trouble in putting 
the work where it will be best done. 

Forms of specifications vary somewhat, but in essentials they are 
alike. I presume you are familiar with their general ee in 
fact, it has been a matter of some debate with me how much of this 
talk is threshing of old straw and an old story to you. However, | 
have concluded that it won't hurt you to hear again what you have 
already learned, and I may have said something that will help to 
impress upon you the instruction probably received before. 

he specifications begin with the recital of the general clauses. 
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The general clauses are those which are to be observed and followed 
by all the trades connected with the work of the building, which call 
attention to requirements common to all, and are binding upon all. 

The first of these refers to the architect and his authority, whether 
he is to supervise the work or not. If so, the clause is worded thus: 
‘“‘ The work to be erected under his supervision and to his approval 
without reference to any other person.” The sentence “ without 
reference to any other person” is an interpolation of my own, but 
itis a good one, as it makes you the dictator as it were, the sole 
arbiter of the drawings and specifications. And while it seems to 
add responsibility, really lessens it, or at least simplifies it and will 
rid you of a good deal of foolish and annoying interference from 
both contractor and owner. It is occasionally objected to, some- 
times by the contractor, but not often, the contractor knowing from 
experience the safety that lies in a court of last resort ; more often 
by the owner, but I think it well to insist on it. It defines the 
authority of the architect positively, and rids him of the annoyance 
of having his decisions overruled. This does not refer to any ques- 
tion of values necessarily (the agreement usually providing that dis- 
pute as to prices, etc., shall be decided in some other way, as by 
arbitration), but to matters connected with the design and thie 
meaning and intent of the drawings and specifications, where the 
architect is the only person who is qualified to decide, after all. 

‘The second clause refers to the unity of the drawings and specifi- 
cations, calling attention to the notes written upon the drawings as 
being part of the specifications and that drawings and specifications 
are to be taken together and not separately. Work shown or men- 
tioned in either to be taken as if in both. This clause is intended 
to insure against omissions in either of the two, and is a valuable 
one. The utmost care may fail to include in both what may be in 
one or the other. 

The next provision is one requiring the contractor to follow the 
detail-drawings as the final exponents of the contract-drawings, 
with the implied guaranty on your part that they shall show no 
new work or work not suggested by the contract-drawings, but which 
insures you an opportunity to correct or improve on your design up 
to the last moment within the bounds of the rights of the contractor. 

Next, a claim of importance requires the builder to follow the 
figures on the drawings rather than to measure them with scale. 
Builders will use the two-foot rule if they are permitted, with un- 
fortunate results, particularly where you have worked things down 
in your planning to a very fine point. ‘This same rule, generally the 
worse for wear, is not a safe instrument to use, particularly if your 
drawing is one ninety-sixth or one forty-cighth the full size, while 
the figured drawings, if properly checked, can be made exact with- 
out any possibility of doubt. 

The last clause of the general clauses is one requiring the con- 
tractor and all trades to comply with all city ordinances and require- 
ments; to pay for all permits, and to hold the owner free from all 
penalties for infringement of ordinance, or failure to comply with 
the same. 

Some copies of specifications I have seen have more than these 
clauses; but I think that these embody all that apply directly to the 
work of the building, any other requirements belonging more par- 
ticularly to the agreement. 

The methodical arrangement of specifications should be this: Ex- 
cavation, stone-mason and cut-stone, marble, bricklayer, terra-cotta, 
mosaic floors, tiling, cement pavements, carpenter, mill-work, plumber, 
tinner, plasterer, galvanized-iron, roofer, iron-worker, beams, etc., 
painter and glazier; heater, steam-work, engines, electric-work, 
dynamos, etc., lifts. Each trade should be complete in itself, and 
the specification should embody all of the work and materials re- 
quired, and any work or materials to be done or supplied in connec- 
tion with any other trade, as for instance, the tinner sometimes 
supplies registers, to sizes given by the heater contractor, which 
are set by the plasterer. You see these three trades require each 
notice that the others have to do with them. It is necessary, also, 
that if, for any reason, you vary the work usually done by any one 
trade, you shall give notice to it, that either it shall include work 
not generally taken, or exclude work usually taken, as for instance, 
the painter I always require to furnish the glass. In some localities, 
the mill-man furnishes the glass for the yeneral trade. If you wish 
to avoid any trouble, you must always say in the mill-work specifica- 
tion that he shall not furnish the glass, or omit it from the painter, 
and let the mill-man furnish it. You can require the plumber, if 
you choose, to put enamel paint on a tub or on a wall of a bath- 
room, or to supply casings of wood or marble for his fixtures. And 
the reason you do this is to avoid interference of one trade with 
another, and to make the plumber entirely responsible for his own 
work, so that he cannot plead for any breakage or spoiling of work 
that the carpenter, mill-man, or painter, or marble-worker, did it. 
Now when you have done this, you must notify the painter, mill- 
man, carpenter, the marble worker, that the plumber does this work, 
otherwise you may pay twice for it; that is, both trades may esti- 
mate on it, seeing it required on the drawings and clause No. 2 of the 
general clauses before them, which would be unfair to your client 
of course. 

Builders sometimes object to the grouping of work in this way, 
and unless the trade whose usual business it is to provide the work 
or material is notified in his specification, it may make confusion: 
notification is sufficient, however. And thus while you make the 
plumber provide all marble-work required, you have let the marble 


mason know that, and also’ know where the specifications for that 
marble-work will be found, by your intimation in his specification. 
Always draw each specification, so that if the work is let separately, 
each man’s work is in his specification complete, with nothing left 
for implication one way or the other. 

With a general contractor as the builder (one man who assames 


_ all the work) he is, of course, responsible to you and to the owner, 


and work or material specified anywhere in the specifications would 
be held, from a legal point of view, to be his to do or furnish. But 
if your specifications are defective as to who of all those who con- 
tribute toward the work does each part, you can put your general 
contractor in a hole very easily, and he has a moral right to expect 
that when he gets his estimate from mason, plumber, or any one 
else, that they have taken all that is required, and that there is no 
such ambiguity as will cause him to lose money, instead of making 
his legitimate profit, and in which latter case he is likely to make 
your existence an unpleasant one as far as your connection with that 
building is concerned. 

Your specifications must agree with the drawings. There must, 
of course, be no conflict between them. Each building is sui generis. 
There can be no general specifications prepared which will meet 
every case. There are forms of specifications printed which pro- 
ceed upon the idea that you shall cross out any clauses not applica- 
ble to the house for which they are intended to be used, leaving in 
those which are; but you are very likely if you use them, to leave 
in parts which have no business to remain, and you will have speci- 
fied cornices where outlookers are shown; turned posts where 
squares are drawn; stone heads where arches are shown, and a 
thousand other inaccuracies, small perhaps, but all requiring expla- 
nation, and lessening your control of the work; in addition to this, 
crossing out, or interpolating, gives rise to question sometimes, and 
it may be hard to prove, from such specifications, their correctness. 

I have prepared some copies of the synopsis of the specifications 
I am accustomed to use. If you will refer to them I will go over 
them hastily, noting some of the more important matters, and will 
not further take up your time. 





GENERAL WORKING SYNOPSIS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


EXCAVATION. — REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. 
OP soil. Disposal of earth, cart it away? deposit on lot —to 
grade — in piles? 


Depth of cellar. Depth of trenches. 
Width of footings. Vault. Grease-trap. 
Well : — Include walling ; include man-hole. 
Trenches for pipes. Include digging and refilling. 
Shoring of walls — adjoining. Shoring of earth banks, if neces- 
sary. Pumping of water, if any. Cleaning of old wells; filling of 
same. 


Inside, outside. 


STONE-MASON, — REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. 


Stone: —Cellar and backing: sizes, kind. Facing: sizes: kind of 
wall — broken-range, random-coursed, coursed. 
Dressed — how ? rock faced ? 
All on natural bed: jambs dressed, arrises cut. Specify bonding. 
Footings, stone: — Depth, width, kind of stone, sizes; squared? edged ' 
Footings, concrete: — How mixed? who furnishes forms? Thickness 
layers, ramming. What cement? what sand? what proportion of 
each ? 

esting of cement: — For fineness — what mesh? 
sion. Boiling. 

Thickness of walls : — Piers, sizes. Cellarway. Foundation for etcps. 

Levelling of walls : — For joists, sills, frames, heads, plates. 

Leaving chaces for pipes, posts, flues. 

Building in blocks, strips, frames. 

Skew-backs for arches. Arches: what soffit, if necessary ? cut? 
rough-face ? 

Mortar: — Any cement? what kind ? 

Lime, any particular kiln or make ? 
Sand : — Bar, road, creek, bank ? 

What proportions of lime, sand and cement, if any ? 

‘Pointing: — Lime mortar. Marble dust. Cement: What kind? any 
sand? what style of pointing ? 

Anything as to bad earth foundations, rock in cellar: blast it, 
sledge it, plug and feather. Owner to pay per perch? owner to 
have ? 

Old walls : — Stone to be reused, removed, contractors, owners. 

Who supplies water? scaffolding, who supplies ? 

Cut-stone : — Pier-caps, chimney-caps, girder blocks. 
All sizes, kind of stone, dressed. 

Ashlar: how thick? how clamped ? 

Sills: moulded? plain‘ Cut to wash, throated. 

Heads: moulded? plain? 

Platforms: steps, balustrades, moulded rails? turned or square 
balusters ? 

Bands: moulded? plain? left for carver ? 

Columns: full diameter? half diameter? fluted? left for carver ? 

Caps: left for carver? moulded ? 

Pilasters: plain? panelled ? left for carver ? 

Cornices: size; projection; bed. 

Curbing: what kind ¢ all sizes. 

All sizes, kind of stone, style of dressing. 

Marble or slate treads and risers to iron stairs ? 

Stone-parement : — what kind ? all sizes; dressed ? rough ? 

Any cutting for doors, man holes, plumbers’ fittings ? 

Remember to set sills free in middle. 

Remember that fine limestones must be laid in lime-mortar and 
that cement must not touch limestones in joints or backing. 


Tensile. Compres- 
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Remember to require covering of all cut-stone to protect from 
injury while building. 
Remember that some stones rust and run — look out for that. 
Specify who furnishes water: contractor ? owner ? 
Carving : — Who does it? contractor? owner ? 
How, by fixed sum ? 
Name carver, sum. 
Underpinning : — How done, by the day ? on contract ? any particulars ? 
What kind of stone? Conshohocken? cement? neat? with sand, 
how much ? 


Is underpinning to be done with stone or brick ? 
(To be continued.) 


CONSTRUCTION.!— XXIV. 


HE medieval 
builders give 
proof of a great 

deal of independence 
in the combinations 
of vaults belonging to 
civil edifices; every- 
thing suits their pur- 
pose, according to the 
occasion or necessity : 
the cradle vault, the 
Roman groined vault, 
the pointed, semicir- 
cular or stilted Gothic 
vault, the vaults com- 
posed of ranges of 
arches supporting 
ceilings or penden- 
tives. When they no 
longer followed any 
but one sort of vault- 
ing in ecclesiastical 
architecture, that is 
to say during the 
thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, they 
had, nevertheless, the 
good sense not to 
apply this system, 
only in so far as it 
offered advantages in 
civil constructions. 
Frequently the very 
large buildings neces- 
sitated the erection on the interior of one or two rows of supports to 
carry the floors of the upper stories, as we have before observed ; in 
this case the ground-floor was generally vaulted; but as these slender 
supports placed one above the other and only braced by the floors had 
no stability, they did what they could to give them sufficient base, at 
least on the lower piers carrying the vaults, and fearing to crush the 
skew-backs of these vaults under the load, they made them in- 
dependent of the piers. 

Thus, for example (127): given a pier A of the ground-floor 
intended to carry vaults; they laid on this pier two or three courses, 
B, making corbels on the four faces; thus a shoulder C was obtained. 
At the angles were placed skew-backs D following the diagonals 
of the squares, to receive the voussoirs / of the vault; in the centre, 
the picr G was carried up free to receive the upper timbers, then the 
vault spandrel // was filled with rabble. Neither the skew-backs of 
these vaults nor their spandrels carried any load and the masonry 
of the haunches only braced the piers. Fearing the action of the 





Fig. 127. 


thrust of the ground-floor on the walls, which were not always but- 


tressed, the builders frequently made very heavy corbels along these 
walls to diminish as much as possible the thrusts and disperse their 
resultant over the entire wall, or even over the interior facing only. 
Upon these corbels they were then able to place segmental arches 
which required less rise. Abandoning groined or pointed vaults, 
they carried vertical tympani }, on the large arches A, perpendicu- 
lar to the walls (128), up tothe level of the extrados of the key of 
these arches, A ; then they sprung over these tympani segmental 
cradle vaults, C. In this way they succeeded in vaulting over large 
spaces without requiring much rise and without lowering the spring- 
ings so much as to interfere with the passageway. By multiplying 
and bringing these arches nearer together they were able to replace 
the vaultings C, with flags making a floor placed on stone purlins (if 
materials were suitable), as shown in Figure 129. ‘These purlins 
had rebates, thus bringing their upper surfaces level with the flags 
shown by dotted line £-F. ‘These methods of building obtained for 
a long time without sensible modifications, for we still see construc- 
tions of the fifteenth century which reproduce these simple, imposing 
and severe dispositions. The finest example which we know of 
these civil constructions, in which corbels play a very important part, 
is the castle of Hoh-Kcnigsbourg, near Schelestadt.? 


1From the “Dictionnaire raisonné de l’ Architecture Frangaise,’’ by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan Edifices, trans- 
lated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 961, page 91. 

2 See the ground plan of this Chateau under the word Chateau, Figures 30, 31, 
room M,. 


One could almost take the principal rooms of this Chateau for 
thirteenth-century constructions, whereas, they were not built until 
the fifteenth century. 

But Alsace had kept the good old traditions of the Gothic epoch, 
especially in civil architecture. The principal building of the 
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Chateau Hoh-Keenigsbourg abutting against the rock (180), is built 
only of interior buttresses with a very thin exterior wall on the court 
side. It has four stories; the ground-floor, which was used for a 
kitchen, has a segmental-cradle vault resting on very flat arches of 
ashlar, sprung from one pier to the other. The first story is ceiled by 
means of large dressed lintels, carried by strong corbels; the paral- 
lelograms left void between the lintels are filled with rubble. The 
second story is covered by a wooden flooring whose principal girders 
are carried on corbels built into the piers. A third story has a semi- 
circular cradle vault, resting upon lintels—and on large corbels 
similarly arranged to the first story. This upper vault carries a 
platform or terrace covered by flags. The perspective section (Fig. 
130) gives the general appearance of this peculiar construction. It 
should be stated that the local materials (a reddish sandstone) are 
adapted to these bold methods ; the employment of such thin lintels, 
of such wide span, would be inadmissible for us with our calcareous 
materials from the Seine, Oise or Aisne valleys.® 





Fig. 129, 


But in civil and military architecture,even more than in ecclesias- 
tical architecture, the nature of the materials had a very marked 


3In the sixteenth conta an accident compelled the owners of Hoh-Kcenigs- 
bourg to spring arches under the ceilings of the first story. 
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influence in the selection of methods of construction; this example 
is a proof of it. The longitudinal lintels between the buttresses and 
the transversal ones from one buttress to another have voussoir 
joints. If we make a longitudinal section of this building, each bay 
gives us (Fig. 131).} 
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Fig. 130. Castle at Hoh-Kanigsbourg. 


It is impossible for one to form an idea of the majestic grandeur 
of these buildings unless he has seen them. Luxury is not con- 
sidered here ; it is pure construction and the architecture takes no 
other form than that imposed by the judicious employment of the 
materials ; the principal points of support and the lintels are alone 
in cut stone, the rest of the structure in stuccoed rubble. We are 
free to admit that this way of understanding civil architecture has 
a peculiar attraction for us. It should be said that the Chateau of 
Hoh-Keenigsbourg is built on the summit of a high mountain, eight 
months of the year surrounded by snow and fog, and that in such 
a situation it would have been very ridiculous to choose architectonic 
forms which could only have been appreciated by the eagles and the 
vultures; that the savage aspect of these structures is in perfect 
harmony with the ruggedness of the place. 

In this connection we shall be permitted to make an important 
observation. We think ourselves the first to appreciate that which 
is called the picturesque, because since the seventeenth century no 
one has found any beauty, except in parks planted a@ la Frangaise, 
in right-angled and symmetrical buildings, in terraces veneered with 
stones and cascades with lead-lined channels. Without denying the 
value of nature thus arranged by art, we must, nevertheless, 
recognize the fact that nature left to herself is more varied, more 
free, more grandiose and more essentially beautiful. A Seignior of 
the Court of Louis Fourteenth or of Louis Fifteenth would very much 
prefer the parks of Versailles or Sceaux, to the wild vistas of the 
gorges of the Alps or the Pyrenees; the Duke of St. Simon, who had 
no office at Court, preferred to dwell in a narrow and yloomy apart- 
ment at Versailles than to live in his charming residence, /a Ferté. 
But our medizval lords were, on the contrary, sensible to these 
natural beauties, they loved them because they dwelt among them. 
Without speaking of the very lively appreciation of nature to be 
found in the numerous romances of the Middle Ages, we see the 
castles, the manors, the abbeys, are always so situated as to give 
their inhabitants views of the surrounding localities. 





1M. Boswilwald, who has made plans of the Chiteau of Hoh-Kanigsbourg 
with the greatest care, has been kind enough to put his drawings at our disposal. 


Their construction harmonizes with these localities; wild and 
imposing in abrupt places; fine and elegant at the foot of laughing 
slopes, on the banks. of tranquil rivers, in the midst of verdant 
plains. In these houses, the views of the most picturesque points 
are always arranged with skill and in such fashion as to present 
unexpected and varied aspects. In studying the civil constructions 
of medizval times, it is, therefore, necessary to take into considera- 
tion the locality, the nature of the climate, the site, for all these 
things exercise an influence on the builder. 

A building which is suitably arranged and constructed on a level 
site, in a country of gentle and tranquil aspect, would be ridiculous 
on the top of a savage cliff surrounded by precipices. Another one 
by its severe and even harsh character seems to grow out of the 
desolate soil where it rises, but would appear deformed and coarse 


surrounded by fields and meadows. 


Those barbarous men, as they are considered by most people, 
were then sensible to natural beauties and their dwellings reflected, 
so to speak, these different sorts of beauty — harmonized with them. 
We, who are civilized and who pretend to have invented the 
picturesque, build elegant pavilions on some rustic site, which seems 
to have been intended to carry a fortress ; and we build massive 
structures on the bank of a streamlet running through a meadow. 
This would lead us to believe that these medieval barbarians loved 
and understood nature, without making much ado over it and that 


we, who boast of it on every occasion in prose and in verse, look at 


it with a careless eye, without being sensible to its beauties. Cen- 
turies are like individuals, they wish always to be considered gifted 
with the qualities which are wanting in them and care very little for 
those which they do possess. Everybody fought for religion in the 
sixteenth century and nine-tenths of the combatants on both sides 
did not even believe in God. They prided themselves on chivalry 
and on refined manners in the seventeenth century and their minds 
turned very strongly, even at that epoch, toward positive ideas 
and the satisfaction of material wants. In the eighteenth century 
they conversed only about virtue, nature, gentle philosophy, when 
virtue was scarcely in vogue, when nature was looked at through the 
glazed window of one’s chamber and in lieu of gentle philosophy, 
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Fig. 131. 


the only sort which was practised was founded on the assured well- 
being of one’s self and one’s friends. 

But to return to our buildings: the system of corbelled construc- 
tions was very much in vogue from the twelfth century in civil 
structures; it is, in fact, economical and full of resources, whether 
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for carrying floors, for avoiding very great thickness of walls and 
considerable foundations, receiving the framing, carrying the over- 
hangs, obtaining more extensive surfaces in the upper stories of 
buildings than on the ground-floor, providing for subdivisions for 
communicating staircases from one story to another, offering shelter, 
etc. It was another application of that principle of the medieval 





Fig. 132. 


architects, which consisted in employing active forces instead of 
passive forces ; for a corbel is a lever which needs a ep 
in order to fulfil its function. Corbels have the advantage of not 
producing any thrusts, always difficult to counterbalance in construc- 
tions where the apartments are planned for special purposes, with 
thin walls cutting one another irregularly. They require ‘less rise 
than arches, or can neutralize their thrust by placing the skew-backs 
outside the face of the walls, which is easily demonstrated. Let 4B 
(132) be the opening of a room whose flooring is supported by 
arches, as was shown in Figures 128, 129; AC, BD, the thick- 
ness of the walls; CE the height between joists. If we carry the 
arch GF on the wall, even admitting that we have a heavy weight 
at K, there is reason to fear that we shall exercise such a thrust 
from G to H that the wall will buckle outwards, for the resistance 
of the fricton of the bed GH will not be sufficient to prevent a slip; 
or if there is no slip, the length GH/ is not such that the bed may not 
open outside and fall off inside, as is shown at /, an effect which will 
produce a buckling of the wall and consequently the fall of the 
arches. But if we have a strongly projecting skew-back Z, and two 
corbel courses /N, and supposing that K’ is a reasonable weight, 
we can counteract the slip by a much more extended bed /O and 
by a greater friction; the curve of resistance exercised by the arch, 
which curve touches the bed LO, at P, will meet there a resist- 
ance which will resolve itself into a line PF, more or less inclined 
according as the weight of the upper load A’ is less or greater. 

If this load is a heavy one from the point F, the resultant of the 
thrusts might become vertical, and fall within the interior face of 


the wall, which would matter little ; that is all that we could expect. 
The builder took the 


precaution in this case 
of putting, at least, one 
course with its interior 
face vertical to the 
perpendicular from 
the meeting of the arch 
with the corbelled 
skew-back, for he thus 
augments the resistance 
to the thrust by the 
friction of the beds of 
two stones; while if he 
put only one corbel 
course under the skew- 
back, as indicated at 
S, he would have only 
the resistance of the 
bed 7'V to counteract 
the thrust, and the buck- 
ling of the wall might result at Y as it did at H’. When builders 
could not for any cause give to their corbelling the height of three or 
four courses, they obtained very resistant stones and (1338) they placed 
them with sufficient projection as shown in section A, to make the curve 
of pressure of the arch fall at B within the interior face of the wall; 
this gives the stone A a lever action — they, therefore, support it by 
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Fig. 133. 


a slight projection C'; its lever movement would then describe the 
arc of a circle of which DP is the centre. To overcome this lever 
movement there is the weight / beside that of the masonry spandrel 
F. The leverage being overcome, the corbel A has no other 
tendency than to slip from B toward G. Then the problem is to 
make the friction sufficiently great on this bed DG by means of the 
vertical weight E to prevent this slipping. Corbels then possess 
two properties: that of carrying weights on the principle of levers 
heavily weighted by the load at one end, and the action of resist- 
ance to oblique thrusts by the augmentation of the surfaces of friction. 
Thus we see that in all cases the medieval builders employed active 
resistances, that is to say a system of equilibrium, instead of the 
principle of passive resistance of the Roman construction. 


(To be continued. ]} 


ITALY’S NEEDS VS. HER ART TREASURES. 


‘yy PROPOS of Italy’s financial distress and one method by which 
Hi its impoverished exchequer can be temporarily replenished, 

Mr. C. A. Dougherty, late United States Secretary of Legation, 
at Rome, writes as follows to the New York Tribune : 

Every one in the Eternal City will remember that, only a few 
years since, the noble house of the Borghese, owning enormous tracts 
of real estate and superb villa properties in different parts of the 
Province of Rome, fell from their high estate with a dismal crash, 
becanse all their lands were unremunerative. In the galleries of 
their city palace and of the Porta del Popolo villa were art works 
of a total value to ransom an empire. Prince Borghese saw the 
storm coming some years ahead, but not one treasure was taken 
from the galleries and put under the auctioneer’s hammer, because 
the proud and sensitive nobleman could not bring himself to stain 
the family honor by trading for bread the art collection that his 
ancestors had spent centuries in perfecting. And so, in the year of 
grace 1891, the noble family fell. They went out from their palatial 
home, out from the Rome where they have been honored for ages, 
and are now living perhaps in obscurity. Dignity stands in their 
lives to-day as the only compensation for all else they have lost ; and 
the sentiment that exiled them does not keep decay from crum- 
bling the furniture, the dust from gathering thick on the marble 
statues, or the sun from shrivelling the precious canvases on the 
walls. 

In his palace in the Corso, in Rome, lives another nobleman, of 
lineage as illustrious as the Borghese, but of temperament dissimilar, 
and of practical mind. When the building fever was at its height 
a few years ago, and enormous dwelling-houses, within the city and 
outside the gates, were run up like magic, this Prince thought to 
increase his riches as a landlord, and became one of the largest 
builders. In 1889 there were residences in the city for 150,000 
more people than Rome contained, or was likely to have for many 
years tocome. ‘The houses that cost so much to build brought in 
little or no revenue, and many of them were occupied gratuitously 
by people of the poorest classes. The ambitious nobleman was 
nearly bankrupted. In his Corso palace, however, were two rich 
galleries of paintings. He tried to sell them to the Government, but 
the Government was in no condition to diminish its exchequer to 
enlarge its art collections. He then put himself in communication 
with a certain foreign government and with several enormously rich 
connoisseurs. Clever artists, who made a specialty of copying 
famous paintings, were engaged in the Prince's gallery. Several 
original “old masters’ went out from Italy to other lands, while 
‘marvellously exact fac-similes, with all the complexion of age, took 
the vacated places in the old frames, and went back to their respec- 
tive positions on the walls, to look down, half-pityingly and half- 
hypocritically, upon the visitors, who, with guide-books in hand, 
stood admiringly before them and wondered at the beauty that 
outlasted so many centuries. ‘The galleries had remained closed 
during six months, and when they were reopened there was nothing 
to indicate that everything of interest was not exactly as before. 
And the practical Prince exchanged sympathetic winks with the 
counterfeit presentments, and his coffers were gratefully replenished 
since the day when the workmen were first put in the palace “to 
repair some rotten rafters.” 

This business-minded nobleman is not unique in the current 
annals of Rome. The Boncompagni and the Ludovisi demolished 
their historic villas, and on their sites erected blocks of painfully- 
modern apartment-houses. ‘The late Prince Barberini cut off huge 
strips of land from the gardens surrounding the family palace on the 
Via Quattro Fontane, and sold them for building-lots. And there 
were many others among the noblemen of Rome who did the same. 
These princes hewed boldly upon the preserves of family pride, 
ignoring the menacing spectre, clothed in the mighty majesty of all 
their ancestors, that foretold a tale of direst woe. Woe quite as 
dire, probably more inevitable, and certainly more imminent, would 
have fallen like a plague upon all their houses if they had not 
sacrificed sentiment to necessity ; so what man will blame them for 
purchasing exemption from present hardships at the expense of the 
shadows of splendor ? 

It was only the existence of the Pacca law that made the act of 
the prince who sold his own property illegal, for the statute defining 
monumenti publici comprises certain private property as well as the 
possessions of the State. When it was framed, not only all Italians, 
but men of other nations as well, approved the provisions that 
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prohibited the removal of the historic relics and the artistic treas- 


ures out of the country in which they had had their home for cen- 
turies, and where their poetic surroundings blended in a harmony 
that captivated the imagination. There was no thought then that 
the day might come when these precious objects could buy the wel- 
fare of the nation. But an unforeseen era has arrived. ‘The alter- 
natives are the fall of Italy or the sacrifice of her treasures. The 
hour is not one in which to weigh a queen’s jewels against her life. 
Beset by difficulties that seem impossible of adjustment, confronted 
by an enormous and increasing debt, overburdened by taxation and 
menaced in her honor, the Nation stands a modern Niobe, majestic 
in her sorrow, eloquent in the resignation with which she views the 
afflictions of her children, and pathetic in the patience with which 
she waits her doom. While desolation spreads her preying brood 
over all the land; while the King and his Ministers are in despair, 
and over the poor peasant’s emaciated body the night wind blows 
fever through the cracks in his crumbing hovel, the wail. of “ senti- 
ment” becomes as the thin screech of the owl in the thunderous 
pleading of humanity. 

The Prime Minister recognized that the plaint of the hungry 
citizen appeals more keenly to the Government than the vauntings 
of sentimentality when, in his speech to the Italian Congress on 
May 4, he said: “ Humanitarian questions are crowding national 
ones further and further into the background.” 

The Government need only answer with the one word “ necessity ” 
the protests of those who call it a sacrilege to let the ancient 
treasures go out of Italy. But against such protests may also be 
cited many strong arguments. In the first place, no thought of 
sacrilege comes into the consideration, or no apprehension of abuse 
of the venerated treasures, for the country or individual purchasing 
one of them would be none the less proud of the precious possession, 
or cherish it less tenderly than Italy. ‘Then, moreover, the prover- 
bial contention of the dilettante that art has no nationality, and that 
its treasures belong to the world, may be hurled back upon the 
protesters. Hand in hand with this might go the reminder that 
many of the greatest statues in the Capitoline and Vatican museums, 
in the Uffizi Gallery and elsewhere throughout the country, were 
wrested by the invading Romans of ancient times, despite the pleas 
of sentiment, from the Greeks; that the obelisks that mark so many 
squares in the Eternal City were brought as tributes from Egypt, 
and that the sacred seven-branch candelabra that has been lying for 
centuries upon centuries under the mud of the Tiber was carried to 
Rome by the imperial legions who broke the heart of Judea by the 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem. If sentiment was not 
respected in their acquisition, why should it be invoked now, to the 
detriment of that nation that is the heir and successor of Imperial 
Rome? Si monumentum queris, circumspice. The Roman of to- 
day need only look about him, in his strolls through the city, to see 
on all sides the evidences of the subordination of sentiment to utility, 
and in some cases, indeed, an absolute absence of all sentiment 
whatever. ‘The practical, logical lesson will be ever under his eyes. 
He will see that the great basilicas were helped, in their construc- 
tion, with stones and metal from the Colosseum. He will learn that 
the huge baldacchino in St. Peter’s was built of bronze torn from the 
roof of the antique Pantheon. He will know that the majestic tomb 
of Hadrian is now occupied as a military barracks, and that the 
tomb of another Cwsar has been converted into a public circus. In 
one of the naves of the baths of Diocletian he will find a stable. 
In many of the small osteria, or wineshops, within and outside the 
city, he will discover ancient pedestals serving as tables or seats for 
the humble family of the dealer; and ancient or mediwval inscrip- 
tions carved in stone, and taken from some demolished house or 
wall, will stare at him through a beard of rough grasses and weeds 
upon some dumping-ground outside the city gates. 

If some one offers the more practical contention that when her 
museums and galleries are stripped of their treasures, Italy will be 
robbed of those attractions that draw foreigners thither every year 
to contribute to her commercial prosperity, it may be none the less 
practically answered that those possessions that more particularly 
make the entire country unique in the world will still remain. The 
Government cannot sell the Colosseum, which will stand for centu- 
ries to come, as it has since the time of Flavius, teaching to all ages 
the power and glory of the antique days. One may, indeed, para- 
phrase Byron and predict that even when Rome shall fall the 
Colosseum will stand. Others of the great ancient edifices through- 
out the whole country, and those stupendous architectural marvels 
of more modern times, cannot by any physical possibility be com- 
prised among the monuments that the Government can sell to 
other nations. They form parts and parcels of Italy, as ineradicable 
as its sacred soil and its illustrious history, which alone will always 
invest the country with fascination for all men as long as civilization 
survives. 

The Government itself can have no justifiable excuse for refusing 
to seek relief by the sale of its monuments, on the plea that it 
respects the sentiments of those who protest, or shares those 
sentiments itself. Every province in the Kingdom contradicts the 
sincerity of such a plea. The Pacca law itself is a denial of it, 
in that it virtually removes the privileges of ownership from a 
private individual or a corporation to be vested in the State. All the 
splendid palaces or historic ruins that have been confiscated by 
united Italy from the crushed dynasties that flourished formerly in 
different parts of the peninsula are reminders that sentiment was 


recognized as no deterring element when the policy of the new King- 
dom was shaped. Pompeii, Herculaneum and Paestum would else 
have the right to plead to-day for some pity, in place of execration, 
for the defunct Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. “ Sentiment” was 
regarded as the plaint of feebleness when the voice of the Vatican 
was raised in protest against the invasion of Rome; and it did not 
avail to preserve the temporal power of the Pope in his capital, nor 
to keep the great properties of the church throughout the country 
from passing into the hands of the Royal Government. The suprem- 
acy of necessity over sentiment has established as the chief residence 
of Italy’s King the Quirinal Palace that was formerly the home of 
the pontiffs. 

If then, as it would certainly seem, there is no obstacle beyond a 
small popular sentiment to impede the sale of some of her vast 
treasures for the help of the country, why does the Government 
hesitate? It cannot hope to find a permanent cure in increased 
taxation. ‘The people are poor to the edge of destitution, and their 
strength is too exhausted for further burdens. Rebellion and dis- 
sension are only repressed by force. Italians like Polti and Ferrara 
are swelling the ranks of anarchists and law-breakers in other lands. 
Starvation will soon be scattering skeletons from the Alps to Mes- 
sina. It cost years, gold and blood to build up the present Kingdom ; 
and the whole world’s tears would bewail its fall. Its welfare is 
precious to mankind. All men watch its progress with solicitude. It 
is too young as a nation to die when any sacrifice can save it. It has 
everything to live for. Its royalty is beloved by all the people. 
Its soil is as fertile as ever. From a fleckless sky the sun shines as 
always on a beautiful land. The only clouds are in the hearts of 
the people, who are poor and hungry. The Government can con- 
trol the impending storm, and avert it from Italy, if it will. Let it 
take sentiment, too, for its prayer; the sentiment that will plead 
for the salvation of the country at every cost; and which, compared 
with any small stream of protest, would rush and roar with the 
impetuous force of an ocean. Every patriot would unite in the pro- 
found and universal chorus. The very soil would give vigor to the 
surging prayer, and the statues themselves, if they had voice, would 

etition to be sacrificed for the country’s good. Pasquino and 
farforio would forget their cynicism, and would beseech the citi- 
zens, like the oracles of old, and as Cicero did in the Forum, to hold 
the country’s welfare as the dearest thing of all. Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, in their place among the immortals, would rejoice 
that their handiwork had helped to save the Italy they loved so well. 
And all the world would be grateful that no more 


Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 


and that the ages and the arts that had made her the mother of the 
universe had also saved her as a Nation. 









ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES. — THE HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA.— A PLEA FOR THE PROPER 
PRESERVATION OF OLD BUILDINGS. 
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historical associations. In this country the preservation of 

such buildings has usually been a matter of indifference. 
Where they have been preserved they rarely, if ever, escape the 
mania for remodelling. ‘Their old features, which should have been 
retained, have been changed out of all semblance to their original 
selves to suit the whim of some architect, builder or committee. 
Victor Hugo in “ Notre Dame” describes this craze for change so 
admirably that I quote his words, which apply with equal force to the 
older and better buildings in this country. 

“One can distinguish on its ruins three kinds of lesions, all three 
of which cut into it at different depths: first, ‘Time, which has insen- 
sibly notched its surface here and there and gnawed it everywhere; 
next, political and religious revolution, which, blind and wrathful by 
nature, have flung themselves tumultuously upon it, torn its rich gar- 
ment of carving and sculpture, burst its rose windows, broken its 
necklace of arabesques and tiny figures, torn out its statues, sometimes 
because of their crown, sometimes because of their mitre; lastly, 
fashions even more grotesque and foolish, which, since the anarchical 
and splendid deviations of the Renaissance, have followed each other 
in the necessary decadence of architecture. Fashions have wrought 
more harm than revolutions. ‘They have cut to the quick, they have 
attacked the very bone and framework of art; they have cut, slashed, 
disorganized, killed the edifice in form as in symbol, in its consistency 
as well as in its beauty. And when they have made it over — a pre- 
sumption of which neither Time nor revolution at least have been 
guilty —they have audaciously adjusted it in the name of good 
taste. . 3 Wrinkles and warts on the epidermis! this is the work of 
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Time. Deeds of violence, brutalities, contusions, fractures! this is 
the work of revolutions. . . . Mutilations, amputations, dislocations 
of the joints, restorations! this is the Greek and Roman barbarian 
work ot professors. Tempus edax, homo edacior, which I would be 
glad to translate, ‘ ‘Time is blind, man is stupid.’ ” 

There are few of the old buildings in this country to which this 
outpouring of Victor Hugo could not be applied with profit to the 
history of the country. As it is a better piece of pleading than [| 
have ever seen, I quote it. What more effective monuments could be 
raised than the maintenance of the buildings in which a great deed 
was done, in which a noble life was lived? 

When restored by fashion in another dress, the observer uncon- 
sciously connects it with the age of the fashion and its halo is gone. 

The Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities was 
organized in Williamsburg, Va,—the seat of art, learning and 
fashion in Colonial days. 

Its object is to restore and preserve the ancient historic buildings 
and tombs in the State of Virginia, and to acquire by purchase or 
gift the sites of such buildings and tombs with the view to their pres- 
ervation or perpetuation. 

This Association has been duly chartered by the State of Virginia 
and is empowered to buy and hold real estate, with a principal 
oe in Richmond, Va., and branch offices in other parts of the 
State. 

It is under the management of prominent ladies of the State, 
assisted by an advisory board of prominent men. The families of 
the directors have been connected with the history of the State 
from its beginning. Such names as [ee, Ball, Cabell, Page, Carter 
are familiar to all. Mrs. Fitzhugh Lee was the first President, and 
Miss M. V. Smith is in charge of the Alexandria branch. 

The first piece of work undertaken by this Association was the 
purchase and restoration of the old powder-house in Williamsburg. 
The home of Mary Washington, Fredericksburg, was then purchased 
and repaired. The Association at the present time has undertaken 
the preservation of what remains at Jamestown. Twenty-two anda 
half acres have been given to them, which includes, I believe, the 
original site of the town. The James River is at present gradually 
undermining the bank, so the Association is making an effort to 
obtain money first to put up a sea-wall. 

As Virginia is probably richer in history than any other State in 
the country, this Association will probably be one of the most active 
ones. But in their cure of old buildings great care should be used. 
The archzologist and architect should be one — they should be care- 
ful to preserve, not remodel. Fashions of to-day, which it is so hard 
to keep out of a piece of remodelling, should give place to the fashion 
of the day when the building was erected. . . . 

Within the last few months an historical association has been 
established in the City of Washington, one of whose aims is at 
least the preservation of the records of old buildings, and possibly 
its constitution would include the restoration and preservation of 
old buildings. This is a move in the right direction in our city, 
where old work is connected almost invariably with the history o 
the country. : 





“FAIR WOMEN” IN LONDON. 


ALKING ronnd the Grafton Galleries one wonders how most 
W of the beauties gained their reputations. Fashion, no doubt, 
had something to do with it; but, again, how did the fashions 
arise? How came it that most of the women Reynolds painted had 
small noses, Cupid’s-bow lips, dark eyebrows, and expressive, brown 
eyes; whereas Gainsborough’s ladies have pale or no eyebrows, 
beady eyes, long noses and thin lips? On the other hand, Rom- 
ney’s women have sleepy eyes with large drooping lids, with little, 
inted chins. Whocan mistake a Lely ora Van Dyck? But where 
is the beauty? ‘There is no doubt about the beauty of Romney’s 
Lady Hamilton, the Emma Lyon who beguiled Charles Greville, 
married his uncle, Sir William Hamilton, and brought the greatest 
commander of the day, Lord Nelson, to her feet. One can under- 
stand the fascination of the woman; and, moreover, all her portraits 
are more or less beautiful, and resemble each other. But where is 
the charm in the celebrated Mrs. Sheridan, by Gainsborough ? the 
Elizabeth Linley who married the witty plavright, and who, painted 
by Reynolds, becomes a different person. Then turn to the wonder- 
ful Comtesse de Grammont, “ La belle Hamilton,” who was all but 
tossed over by the Count when he left England. ‘The lady’s 
brothers, with drawn swords, asked him if he had not forgotten 
something. ‘ True,” he replied, and offered the lady his hand. 
No more beautiful are the other ancestors of our noble families, 
the notorious Barbara Villiers, duchess of Cleveland, who, being the 
daughter of a viscount and the wife of an earl, might have been 
content without soiling herself by her connection with a dissolute 
sovereign. Charles II’s ideal beauty was curious, consisting mainly 
in sensual lips, and a shameless desire to uncover those parts of 
their persons which decent women always clothe. All Sir Peter’s 
‘‘ Beauties,” including Nell Gwynn, and Evelyn's “famous and, 
indeed, incomparable beauty,” Mrs. Jane Middleton, are all but 
plain women, according to our views. 

Again, what can Rossetti have felt when he painted his “ Veronica 
Veronese,” with her square chin, scarlet lips, goure throat, and high 
cheek-bones? Is this his ideal of beauty? Verily, beauty, like 
other things, is passing strange | 


The gallery contains excellent examples of the four R’s — Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds and Romney,—the kings of portraiture. 
By Rubens, the exquisite “ Anne d’Autriche,” wife of Louis XIII, 
showing all his fine drawing and subtlety of painting. It is worth 
contrasting this with Rembrandt's “ La femme 4 |’Eventail,” belong- 
ing to the Queen. Both women are clad in lace collars, and one 
sees the difference of the handling of the two artists — Rubens’s 
treatment being the finer in the rendering of the transparency of 
the lace. The Dutchman’s flesh has all that golden glow which his 
best pictures possess, as, for instance, the “Saskia” at the Cassel 
Museum ; but the Fleming gives us a face in broad daylight with no 
conventionalities of shadow — it is all brilliant light, and touched 
with such deftness that little paint seems to have been used. Is not 
Rubens, after Velasquez, the finest of portrait painters? He is 
stronger than Van Dyck, more subtle than Rembrandt, and a finer 
colorist than Reynolds. 

Many are the Sir Joshuas hereabout — good, bad, and indifferent : 
the lovely “ Perdita” — Mrs. Mary Robinson, author of several 
novels and poems, an actress and the admiration of George, Prince 
of Wales; and the delightful “‘ Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,” 
tossing up her child. Still more delightful, because in repose instead 
of action, is Romney's “ Mrs. Carwardine and Child,” the very 
perfection of a baby-picture. How exquisite is the turn of the 
mother’s head, as she looks down upon the child nestling beside her. 
And the hands! In all the gallery there is not such another pair, 
plump, white, “maternal hands,” as George Eliot has said. Op- 
posite is a portrait by Mr. W. B. Richmond, and near it is Rossetti’s 
‘Veronica Veronese” giving the student an opportunity of com- 
paring the hands of the modern painters, and of appreciating Rom- 
ney’s at their just value. Here, again, is the subtlety of painting in 
all its beauty. Mrs. Siddons as “The Tragic Muse” is here; not the 
grand sitting portrait from Grosvenor House, but the striding lady 
with head bound up in a napkin, holding a dagger in one hand, and 
a mask in the other. Did the little maid “ Collina,” daughter of the 
Earl of Upper Ossory, have an unfortunate love affair, that she 
never married? Standing with her gown tucked up, her rosetted 
shoes and crossed hands, she is an ideal child by the child painter 
per se. Here again, one sees a type. How many of Reynolds’s 
children have those slanting eyes and pointed chins which have 
become so exaggerated in the “ Robinetta ” of the National Gallery. 

Gainsborough is fairly well represented. ‘ Mary Bruce, Duchess — 
of Richmond,” has all his characteristics — the elegance and refine- 
ment, but the weakness and uncertainty of handling. Of Greuze’s 
superciliosities nothing need be said, but that, being pretty, they are 
in their place in a gallery of fair women. 

Antonio More’s heroine of Schiller’s “ Don Carlos ” is a splendid 
example of damask and jewel painting, not necessarily to the detri- 
ment of a powerfully-painted face. 

Although one is not surprised at finding the gallery full of women’s 
portraits, it is somewhat monotonous. ‘ How very droll that these 
painters only painted women,” is not a very wise remark under the 
circumstances. But is not an exhibition exclusively of portraits 
somewhat dreary? And is it not a relief to turn to Mr. Sargent’s 
grand study of blue and green — Ellen ‘Terry as “ Lady Macbeth ” — 
to Mr. Herkomer’s study in white, the celebrated * Miss Grant,” or 
to Mr. Watts’s truly beautiful head of “ Mrs. Langtry,” certainly 
one of the most charming faces in the gallery, if not the most beauti- 
ful? Sir Frederick Leighton’s grand ‘Corinna of Tanagra”’ is a 
splendid type of woman; and Mr. J. J. Shannon’s “ Iris” is delight- 
ful in spite of it being but an echo of Romney. 

Comedy adds little to the show, proving that women have no sense 
of humor, as some one says, or, what is more likely, that the “ fair 
women” scarce dare affect a smile, lest it diverge into a ghastly 
grimace. But Etty, nevertheless, contributes a “ Hebe” which is 
somewhat, if unintentionally, comic. Imagine a lady with her hair 
dressed in “ bands” (one of his friends, perhaps) watering her roses 
while only semi-attired ! 

It seems a pity that the exquisite art of miniature painting should 
have died out. What can be more beautiful as portraiture than the 
work of Cosway? On the other hand, nothing can well be more 
detestable than Sir William Ross's smirking ladies. In Paris the art 
is reviving; and it is quite possible it might in London, eventually, 
displace the peculiarly unsatisfactory photograph; for whether 
touched up, or left with its exaggerated lines, the latter is no more 
truthful than the miniature, and far less beautiful and durable. 

S. BEALE. 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.!— VII. 
NOTES FOR ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 


J HE route laid down for the travelling-class, from Rome to 
Florence, was to have passed, as already outlined in a pre- 
ceding number, through Orte, Spoleto, Perugia and Arezzo, 
with a side trip to Orvieto and return. It scemed better, however, 
on maturer investigation, to include Caprarola and Viterbo in the 
trip, at a cost of a visit to Spoleto. ‘the route was accordingly 
modified so as to pass in the following order through Caprarola, 
Viterbo, Orvieto, Perugia (via Terentola) and Arezzo to Florence. 
This change was made practicable by the recent completion of the 
railway line to Viterbo with a short branch to Ronciglione near 
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Caprarola. The following list of monuments may, therefore, be | 34. IN DuOMO: LECTERN AND STALLS in retro-choir, 1567, by Bartolo Riccio. 


added by way of appendix to those already catalogued for the 
region between Rome and Florence. 


CAPRAROLA, 


The PALAZZO FARNESE: 1547-1559, by G. B. Vignola for the Cardinal 
Farnese ; a pentagoual furtress-like plan, with fine staircase, circular courts, 
chapel and frescoes by the Zuccheri aud Ant. Tempesta. 


VITERLO. 


Mainly a Gothic city, celebrated for its picturesqueness, its fountains and 
exterior staircases. The two or three Renaissance monuments of the city are 
worth a visit. 


1. SANTA MARIA DELLA QUERCIA: by an unknown architect, 1470-1525 ; with 
fine simple fagade, possibly in part by Mramante ; reliefs in lunettes over 
doors by Andres (’) della Robbia; tine unfluished columnar portico in 
front, exact date and author unknown; upper story ot cloister attributed 
wo Brumante, perhaps by Ant. da San Gallo the elder. Fine early Renais- 
sance altar of marble. 

VILLA LANTE (at Bagnaia, a suburb of Viterbo): about 1550, by unknown 
architect ; remarkably beautiful gardens with several tountains of unusual 
beauty and purity of style. 

- PALAZZv LANTE (at Baguaia, a suburb of Viterbo): about 1550, with fine but 
much damaged loggia with rich ceiling and frescoes. 

PALAZZO COMUNALE or PUBBLICO: of uncertain date, with arcade on 
ground-floor either of Romanesque construction or rebuilt in fifteenth 
century with fragments of a Romanesque editice. 

5. FOUNTAINS: that in the Market Square is medieval; that in the court of 
the PALAZZO PUBBLICO belongs to the Kenaissauce; and the great 
fountain in the PIAZZA DELLA Kucca is attributed to Vignola (1566). 

. IN SAN FRANCESCO B8everal Renaissauce TUMBS, ALTARS and DUOKWAYS: 
a cardinal’s tomb dated 1445; two sixteeuth-century altar-pieces in carved 
stone (one in each transept); in left transept a tine Renaissance doorway 
and two mural tombs. 


to 
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The lists for Orvieto, Perugia and Arezzo have already been given. 

From Florence the route takes the class first to Sienna, which 
might have been visited from Orvieto, but for the importance of 
visiting Perugia and Arezzo, on the way to Florence, thus leaving 
Sienna far aside. From Sienna it is intended to visit in succession, 
Pisa, Pistoja, Lucca and Prato, except for those who may have 
already taken in Prato as an excursion from Florence. Subjoined 
are the lists for these places. 


SIENNA (or according to Italian orthography, SIENA). 


This city occupies an important place in the history of Reuaissance art, both 
on account of its monuments and its artists. Simone Martino, Lippo Memmi 
and Taddeo di Bartolo are among the best. known names of the period in Italian 

ainting during the fourteenth century, when the Sienese Schoo) held closely to 
its owu local traditions. During the Renaissance three Sienese masters are 
especially famous, one each in svulpture, architecture and painting : Giacopo 
della Quercia, 1374-1438, contemporary with Brunellesco; Giovanni Anionio 
Bazzi, known better as ‘il Sodom,” 1480-1519; ard Baldassare Peruzzi, 1481- 
1537. The fame of Domenico Beccafumi (1486-1551) is of more local limitation 
than that of the above-named three. 


CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS MONUMENTS. — FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. INSAN GIOVANNI IN FONTE (the penuetery under the Duomo): FONT by 
Giacopo della Quercia, 1416-1430; with reliefs by Giacopo della Quercia 
and by Donatello, Ghiberti, Neroccio and Turini. 

2. OSSERVANZA, monastery : 1432, enlarged 1485, by Cozzarelli (and Peruzzi ?). 

3. CHURCH OF THE CONCEZIUNE or SERVI DI MARIA: begun previous to 
1458; fagade erroneously a.tributed to Peruzzi, antedating his birth by 
over tweuty years; interior completed 1491 ; dedicated 1533. 

4. BARTOL(U TOMB IN DuoMO: 146), by Antonio Federighi ; (wee 5, 6, &, 11, 14, 20, 
25). 

5. Hoty WATER BASIN IN DuoMO: 1462, by Antonio Federighi. 

6. HiGH ALTAR IN Doomu: bronze canopy by Lorenzo di Pietro (“‘ Vecchietta’’) 
1465-1472 ; (see references above). 

7 CHURCH OF FONTEGIUSTA: 1479, by Francesco Fedele; vaulted 1482; north 
front portal 1489; (see 22). 

g. PICCOLOMINI TOMB IN DUOMO: 1485, by Antonio Bregno. Figures added 
later by Torregiano, completed by Michael Angelo, 

9. SANTA CATERINA: facade 1490, by Corso di Bastiano and Antonio Federighi ; 
see 28). 

10. IN SL DOMENICO: CHAPEL OF ST. CATHERINE: altar decorations in 
marble, by Giovanni di Stefano (frescoes by Sodoma in sixteenth century) ; 
see 15). 

11. Cee oF Duomo: 1495; fagade in side-aisle of Du mo, 1497, by Lorenzo 
Marina; frescoes by inturrichio. 

12. ORATORY OF SAN BERNARDINO: upper story decorated 1496, by Ventura 
di Turapilli. 

13. HOSPITAL OF SANTA MARIA DELLA SCALA: coffered ceiling, 1496, by 
Guudoccio d’ Andrea. In the CHURCH, choir-stalls by Ventura di Giuliano ; 
(see 16 and 19). 

14. CAPELLA SAN GIOVANNI IN DuoMO (not to be confounded with chapel 
underneath) ; fagade about 1497, by Lorenzo Marina, 

15. IN CoorrR oF SAN DoweENicu: marble tabernacle by Benedetlo da Majano; 
see 10). 

16. iN VESTIBULE oF LA SCALA, TONDI ToMB: end of fifteenth century, by 
Cozzarelli; (see 13 and 19). 

17. MADONNA DELLA N&VE: end of fifteenth century. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


18 IN Duomo, CHOIR-STALLS and INTARSIA-WORK: 1503, by Giovanni da 
Verona; also by the same, perhaps of earlier date, the inlays Of stalls in 
retro-choir. oe 

19. IN LA SCALA, ORGAN GALLERY or CasE: by Giovanni di Pietra Castel- 
nuovo; (see 13 and 16). 

20. IN SACRISTY or DUOMO, ORGAN-FRONT ; by the brothers /arili, 1511. (See 

5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 25. 

21. Sak SPiEITO : doua 1508 ; portal 1519, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

v2, IN FONTEGIUSTA : bronze ciborium, 1517, by Lorenzo Marina ; (see 7). 

93 IN SAN FRANCESCO, MARSINI ALTAR and decoration of PICCULOMINI 
CHAPEL: 1517, by Lorenzo Murina; cloisters, one of the fifteenth century, 
the other dated 1518. 

21. SAN MARTINO: altar by Lorenzo Marina. 

25, Ix DUOMO: HIGH ALTAR and decoration of walls of CHOIR ; 1532, by Raldas- 
sare Peruzzi. Also by the same, wall-decorations in stucco of CHAPEL OF 
SAN GIOVANNI. (See 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 20.) 

06, SANTA MARTA : FACADE between 15.0 and 1536, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

27, SAN GIUSEPPE: FACADE between 1520 aud 1536, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

98, SANTA CATERINA : CHURCH, ORATURY and COURT, by Baldassare Peruzzi; 

see 9). 

29. SAN a awnanan by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

30, THE CARMINE: CHURCH and SACRISTY, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

31, IN DUOMO; MONUMENT to Bandino Bandini, Michael Angelo ? 

32, IN DUOMO: STAIRS to great pulpit of Niccolo Pisano, 1543, by Bernardino 

i Giacomo. 

33. in DUOMO: STAINED-GLASS in windows of facade, 1549, by Perino del 

Vaga. 


(See 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 20, 25 and above.) 

The reference iu 18 to intarsia-work in the retro-choir by Giovanni da Verona 
is to an early portion of the stalls, which was allowed to remain when the 
work of Lticcio was ordered. 

SANTA MARIA DI PROVENZANO: 1534. 


LATER CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


CAPELLA DEL VOTO IN DUOMO: 1661, by Bernini’ 
SAN AGOSTINO : remodelled 1755, by Vanvitells. 


SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. — FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


FoNTE GAJA: originally erected 1343; decorated in 1408 with reliefs by 
Giacopo della Quercis now in the Opera del Duomo, The present fountain 
is a modern reproduction of the ancient structure. 

IN PALAZZO PUBRLLICY (a Gothic edifice with Kenalsasance additions) : Sala 
del Consistoro, MARBLE DOORWAY by Giacopo della Quercia; iu upper 
chapel, CHOIR 8TALLS by Domenico di Niccola, 1429; IKON GRILLE, 1435- 
1445 5; ORGAN-FRONT by Piffrio, 1519. lu Loggia, FRIEZE by Antonio 
Federighi, 1450-1460. Many ininor objects of furuiture, besides frescoes by 
Taddeo di Bartolo, Vecchietta and others. 

LOGGIA DEL PAPA: 1460-1463, by Antonio Federighi. 

PALAZZO NERUCCI: 1460-1472. 

PaLAZZ0 DEL GOVERNO : 1469-1590, by Bernardo Rosselino and others. 

PALAZZO SPANNOCCHI: 1470, by Hrancesco di Giorgto (7) ur by unknown 
florentine masters. 

PALAZZO DEL TuRcO, also known a8 CAPELLA DEL DIAVOLO, by Antonio 
Federighi, about 1470. 


PALAZZO BANDINI PICCOLOMINI : | carly Kenaissance structures, whose 


precise date and architects are un- 
KNOWL. 


PaLAZZO DELLA CIAJA: 
PALAZZO FINETTI: 
HOUSE NKAR SAN AGOSTINO : J 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


VILLA MICLI (outside the walls): 1505, built for Sigismund Chigi. 

PALAZZO DEL MAGNIFICO: 1508, by Giacomo Cozzarelli, with remarkable 
bracciali and other ornaments in bronze. 

PALAZZO BICHL: 1520. 

ARCO DELLE DCE PORTE: cir. 1525-1530, by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

Mere SARACENI: a Gothic edifice with interior remodelled by Baldassare 

Peruzzi. 

PALAZZU POLLINI OR CELSI: by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

PALAZ“AO MOCENNI: by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

FONTE PI8PINI: 1534. 

VILLA BELCARO: from plans by Baldassare Peruzzi. 


ae ere COLOMBA ; t both outside the walls; by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

There appear to be no palaces of importance in Sienna of later 
date than the middle of the sixteenth century. The fact that at 
that time (1555, to be exact) Sienna capitulated to the Dukes of 
Tuscany, losing forever her preéminence and independence, is the 
probable explanation of this lack of Baroque and Rococo works. 
This has preserved to Sienna in a remarkable degree its aspect of 
antiquity and its strong civic individuality of appearance. 


A. D. F. HaMLin. 
(To be continued.) 





MODERNIZED ROME. 


OME is becoming more and more modern every day, as it must 
R with a population of half a million moderns within its walls. 

But it is not being disfigured. In order to confirm this judg- 
ment the writer has made a detailed survey of the entire city, 
studying particularly those portions of it in the neighborhood of thie 
Quirinal, Viminal and Esquiline hills, in Trastevere, and adjacent to 
the Corso and the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, where the building 
operations of recent years have been most extensive. Not public 
buildings alone have been observed, but the huge apartment-houses 
and tenements which have especially roused the ire of the senti- 
mentalists. When one of the latter was interrupted the other day 
in full discourse on the defacing character of these buildings, and 
requested to analyze the basis of his critical wrath, he was soon 
driven to admit that he had logically no basis at all. The house at 
the moment in question was not beautiful, but neither was it ugly. 
On the contrary, it was designed in an inoffensive style, formed to a 
great extent upon the palaces of the Renaissance. Because its 
designer was evidently not a man of originality, he had produced no 
new combination of old motives; and because his talents, whatever 
they were, were small, he had not accomplished particularly inter- 
esting proportions. Yet he had revealed most precious qualities. 
He had good taste, reticence, sobriety and a sound conception of the 
merits of simplicity. His building was a solid and severely plain 
work of conscientious, conventional architecture, with windows and 
doors distributed intelligently ; with ornamentation applied most 
discreetly, and with the whole finished off by a really attractive 
cornice. There was nothing in it to offend the eye. Compared 
with a building of Peruzzi's, it was matter-of-fact and dry, but com- 
perce with the average buildings of its own class anywhere else in 
Surope or in America, it not only held its own, it was superior. It 
was superior, because it avoided altogether the heaviness which 
distinguishes much English work, the superficial, thin style so often 
encountered under the ugly mansard roof in France, the cumbrous, 
over-decorative manner of the Germans, and the vulgarity which 
has continued to make so many of our large apartment-houses 
hideous. 

This superiority is claimed not alone for the single example 
selected for illustration, but for the great mass of modern work in 
Rome. Not one building can be recalled that falls below a certain 
excellent standard of simple, refined style; and when the private 
houses are dismissed and the public edifices approached, it is found 
that they are equally encouraging. The immense new building of 
the Banca Romana, on the Via Nazionale, and the large school- 
building recently erected on the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, have 
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both been projected on admirable lines of simplicity and repose, and 
they are quite typical of the kind of work that is done whenever 
problems of similar nature are presented to the Roman architects. 
The travertine, stucco and cement variously employed in the con- 
struction of both public and private facades present agreeable tones 
of color to the eye. The stone is of a creamy tint which, as ancient 
buildings show, grows more beautiful with age. ‘The stucco and 
cement are treated with coats of brown, tawny-yellow and stone- 
gray paint, as the case may be. ‘The result, so far as color goes, is 
often pleasing and always inoffensive. Remembering that the gen- 
eral outlines and details of the buildings are, as has been said, in the 
same orderly, neutral tone, the reader will perceive that Rome, 
more than most modern cities, is free from restless, discordant 
features of architecture. The sky-scraper is as yet unknown, and 
parti-colored schemes of brick, stone, terra-cotta and painted iron 
are also in the future. 

Some people demur to the Italian custom of disguising the stucco 
and cement used in some of the buildings by imitation of the texture, 
cuttings and color of stone. The objection is well grounded. Good 
architecture is architecture that explains itself — that does not lie. 
But the main point at issue between the Roman builders and the 
foreign lover of Rome is that the former are spoiling the ensemble 
of the city, spoiling the background against which the ancient 
monuments are set, and there the criticism of the imitative custom 
falls to the ground. The massive rusticated basement, which is 
found to be soft and white if you scratch its gray and apparently 
impenetrable surfaces, may be a sad delusion, but it does nothing, 
it is certain, to diminish the beauty of the genuine stone wall across 
the way. There lies the situation in a nutshell. Designing and 
coloring their buildings in the manner that has been indicated, the con- 
temporary architects of Rome manage somehow to keep well within 
the limits of the tradition which has made the city what it is to-day 
in its best preserved parts. It is true that their share in the main- 
tenance of that tradition is largely of a negative character, but that 
is something. It is something to leave the observer free to make 
the transition from old to new buildings, and back again, as he 
walks the streets, without positive shocks to his esthetic sensibility. 

Rome is still, as it has ever been, the one city in the world whose 
pleasures for the open-eyed pedestrian are unlimited. Palaces 
dating from the best years of the Renaissance still remain scattered 
over the city; others that are less remarkable, but hardly less meri- 
torious, on the whole, are simply unnumbered in the records of the 
city ; and there is probably no city of its size and density anywhere 
which has so many ravishing little gardens, bits of green, with 
fountains and flowers, that nestle within the very heart of stone 
walls and ringing pavements. Beneath the writer’s window, in a 
house that would hardly be suspected of it, there plays all day and 
all night a great splashing fountain, and around it are trees 
and heavily laden flower-bushes. This scarcely savors of the 
utilitarian vandalism with which Roman landlords have been loosely 
charged, as though they were unwilling to leave a foot of Roman 
soil tree from some money-getting construction. The truth is that 
the Roman land-owner, with all his sins, shows uncommon modera- 
tion and sagacity where his American prototype would often spare 
nothing to bring in rents. The Roman builder has much to learn. 
The apartments in which seven-eighths of Rome live are never quite 
perfect. You pay as much as 130 or 150 francs, and even more, for 
an apartment, and then it is either too big or too small. But that is 
neither here nor there. ‘The main contention is that the condemna- 
tion of the Roman house-builder as a malicious Philistine is unfair 
and should cease. 

People visit Rome once in two years or ten, and when they come 
the second time they want to find that Rome has stood still. The 
Tiber provides a most interesting case in point. Loud has been 
the foreign outery against the new embankment. It was denuding 
the banks of all their old lazy growths, of all their mossy greens, of 
all their strange dilapidated charm. Dilapidated fiddlesticks! Is 
Rome to preserve a source of danger to health and life in order that 
the occasional tourist may gratify his sense of the picturesque? It 
would be hard to imagine a sillier demand, and especially in view of 
the handsome walls which have risen on the sides of the ‘liber. 
The new stone bridges deserve the same commendation. They are 
stately, dignified monuments open to no adverse criticism. When 
the Ponte St. Angelo is put in order (as is being done rapidly) the 
unsightly iron structure now in use will be removed. Flowing at 
last between banks worthy of its fame and under bridges that cast 
no fantastic shadows, the river will have in the long run the “ en- 
tourage”’ which it deserves. Fancy the Seine and the Thames 
without their embankments! As great modern cities, Paris and 
London recognize their obligations toward themselves and keep 
their possessions in order. For Rome to lag behind would be any- 
thing but characteristic of her name. New York was probably 
more picturesque as it emerged upon the vision of the first incoming 
sailors than it is now; but should that have deterred the munici- 
pality from strengthening the Battery with stone? Some humorist 
of the sentimental sort might as well ask that all dock improvements 
should cease, in order that visitors from Europe may see what 
America can do in the way of artistic dilapidation along her 
principal water-front. 

The failure of Prince Borghese and the subsequent administration 
of his estate by the Government have wrought some really unhappy 
changes. In the Villa Borghese bicycle races are trun, there is a 


café, and on Sundays the lower classes invade the place, leaving 
shabbiness in their path. The quiet, well-kept beauty of the place 
is gone. It is unkempt and unlovely. On the Pincio an elevator 
has been introduced. It conveys passengers up beside the Scala di 
Spagna and its supports look grotesque enough, thrust out within a 
stone’s throw of the obelisk. It would be futile to deny that Rome 
has lost and is losing elements of her grandeur. She has been losing 
them ever since she began to havea history. But they are inex- 
haustible. ‘The recuperative power of the great mother of nations 
is boundless; she shows at this moment no signs of approaching 
decay, and the hysterical solicitude of those of her admirers who 
forget these facts need awaken no material apprehensions. — N. Y. 
Tribune. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


stitute of Architects was held in the Institute rooms and those 

of the New York Chapter, on Monday, August 13, at 3.30 Pp. M. 
In the absence of the President, Mr. D. H. Burnham, Mr. Edward 
H. Kendall was elected Chairman and the reading of the records of 
the last meeting was dispensed with. 

The Secretary reported that he had received applications for 
charters from the Southern California, Washington State and 
Brooklyn Chapters, each of which had submitted a copy of its Con- 
stitution and By-laws, all of which were approved and charters 
granted. 

As a result of the last letter-ballot, the following were declared 
elected Fellows of the American Institute of Architects: William 
G. Malcomson and William E. Higginbotham, Detroit, Mich. ; 
William Warren Sabin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following persons having made application in due form, 
endorsed by the officers of their several Chapters, were provisionally 
accepted as Fellows: John Ludwig Wees, Joseph Paul Annan, 
Louis Mullgardt, Craig McClure, Alexander M. Stewart, William 
Henry Foster, Alfred M. Baker, Frederick Widmann, Caspar 
Dethard Boisselier, Robert William Walsh and Edmund A. Manny, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Edwin S. Radcliffe, Duluth, Minn.; Charles T. 
Mott, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. C. Ernest Laiib, New York, N. Y.; 
George L. Morse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Secretary was directed to issue a letter-ballot with a slight 
variation in its form to enable the use of the Australian system of 
voting. 

The Secretary was directed to submit to the next meeting of the 
Board of Directors a form for Chapter reports. 

The report of the committee to consider the relations of the 
Chapters to the Institute was received with suggestions as to amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-laws, and the Secretary was 
directed to issue a letter-ballot on the former and print the latter 
and send it to the Fellows of the American Institute of Architects 
not less than thirty days before the next annual convention. 

Circular of Information No. 1, with reference to the next annual 
convention to be held in New York, October 15, 16 and 17, was 
submitted and order of proceedings discussed. 

The progress of the bill to regulate the designing of Government 
buildings and the status of the claim of the heirs of the late Thomas 
U. Walter, LL. D., were reported upon. 

Adjourned. ALFRED STONK, 
Secretary American Institute of Architects. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 
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DETAILS OF THE CITY-HALL, PATERSON, N. J. MESSRS. CARRERR 
& HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y.: FOUR PAGES. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 


ERHAPS the most useful and interesting illustrations that an 

architectural journal can publish, are really good detail draw- 

ings and though these are but fragments of a deserving whole, 
we believe our readers will examine them with satisfaction. 


THE HARRISON OFFICE-BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. 
COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tue building is to be twelve stories high, the style of architecture 
being the French Renaissance of the period of Francis I. The 
basement, with concrete foundations, will be twenty-one feet deep, 
and will extend under the sidewalks. It will be divided into two 
stories, the lower one for machinery, dynamos, etc., and the rear one 
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aor boilers, coal, etc. The twelve stories above ground are to be 
arranged to be divided into offices to suit tenants, and will be 
reached by three high-speed elevators. The offices will be abun- 
dantly lighted from all sides of the building, the number of windows 
excceding four hundred, all of plate-glass. 

The structure is to be fireproof, and will be what is termed a 
steel-frame building. The steel skeleton of columns and beams will 
start at the bottom of the cellar, and will be anchored down and 
thoroughly braced its entire height against wind-pressure. Every 
steel member of this skeleton will be encased in terra-cotta, and the 
outside walls on all sides will be entirely of large blocks of terra- 
cotta of the full thickness of the wall. In this last respect, it is said, 
the structure will be the first of its kind, terra-cotta for outside walls 
having hitherto been used only as a trimming or facing for brick. 
The terra-cotta will be of a light buff-gray color. 

With the exception of the entrances and second story, which are 
richly ornamented, the facade is to be plain and massive up to the 
overhanging balcony at the tenth floor. The whole building is to be 
crowned by a steep roof of light green slate, and surmounted by two 
great chimneys and high, copper finials. 

The building is forty feet front on Market Street and one hun- 
dred eighteen feet on Fifteenth Street, and is just one hundred fifty 
feet high from the pavement to the roof ridge. 

Two things, the architects say, are unique in the design — first, 
the whole building, being high and narrow, has been given a very 
slight entasis. The other novelty in high building in Philadelphia 
will be the treatment of the wall adjoining the neighboring property 
to the westward. ‘This facade will be of the same material, and is 
as carefully designed as the others, trough simpler. 


/VHE IMPERIAL APARTMENTS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MR. H. W. 
J JONES, ARCHITECT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

7 HOUSE FOR BMITIL COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. MR. W. C. 
“f BRKOCKLESBY, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


DINING—-ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF J. H. GIBBS, ESQ., BROOKLINE, 
MASS. MR. EUGENE L. CLARK, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Additional Ulustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE FLORIDA STATE BUILDING, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHIBI- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


{[Gelatine Print.] 


FLoripa was one of the few States which carried out the sug- 
gestion that each State should provide a building typical of and 
peculiar to itself, by providing for ber citizens a reproduction of the 
old fort at St. Augustine. 


COMPETITIVE DKSIGN FOR A WATER-TOWER AT HALLE, PRUSSIA. 
HERREN VON KNOCH & KALLMEYER, ARCHITECTS. 


Tus plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


“TA MUSE DE LA SOURCE.” M. JEAN HAYNES, SCULPTOR. 


Tuis and the companion illustration, which were exhibited at the 
last Salon, are copied from the Builder. 


“LES ADIEUX D’ UNE HIRONDELLE.” M. FELIX CHARPENTIER, 


SCULPTOR. 


“ WHEATFIELD LODGE”: THE DINING—ROOM, HEADINGLEY, YORKS, 
ENG. MR. T. BUTLER WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


“WHEATFIELD LODGE”: THE STAIRCASE, HEADINGLEY, YORKS, 
ENG. MR. T. BUTLER WILSON, ARCHITECT. 
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Boston, Mass. — Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cincinnati, O.— Special Exhibition of Paintings: at the Art Museum, 
during September. 
New York, N. Y.— Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





EXPERIMENTAL CREMATION OF GARBAGE IN CHICAGO —A_ crema- 
tory company on Webster Avenue, Chicago, called the Anderson 
Pressed Brick Co., asked the city department about three weeks ago to 
haul to their works all the refuse they could find fur a week. ‘This was 
done. It arrived by the wagon-load, over 3,000 tons per day. Cars 
containing twenty tons each of this cholera-mixture were drawn by 
cable into the Company’s two tunnels, where, after two-and-a-half hours, 
the cars were drawn out. QOne car would have carried with ease the 
pure white ashes that were left upon the entire train. The shoes and 
nails of the dead horses and pieces of scrap iron were invisible. Every- 
thing had been reduced to fine white ashes, and this without the smal- 
lest offensive odor. ‘The process is simple. ‘Two firebrick tunnels, 
twenty fireproof flat cars and a heat such as his Satanic majesty would 
turn green with envy, could he witness it, areall that isrequired. Fast as 
one car is drawn from the tunnel and swept by an automatic process of 
what little hot ashes remain, it is shifted to the second tunnel, loaded 
by means of a chute with garbage, drawn into this tunnel and the cre- 
mation begins. These two trains go in opposite directions, so there are 
always two cars being loaded and unloaded at the same time, one at 
either end. A peculiar condition that the spectator witnesses is the 
uncoupling of the cars; they are never hot. A workman, in fact, can 
crawl through the tunnel under the cars easily, where the heat is never 
over seventy degrees, while on top of the cars where the garbage is, it is 
over 3,000 degrees. When the car newly-loaded is drawn into the tun- 
nel it encounters a heat of 212 degrees. Here it undergoes a drving- 
process, and the gases generated are by suction drawn through the 
tunnel to its centre. There they encounter an intense heat, and are 
consumed and made to increase the fire that burns them. As the car is 
slowly drawn through the tunnel the heat increases, and by the time it 
reaches the middle of the tunnel, where the walls are at a white heat, 
the garbage is thoroughly dried and comes in contact with a fire fed by 
crude petroleum, which can be injected from both sides by compressed 
air. The petroleum, together with the gases generated from the gar- 
bage itself and the injection of compressed air, produces a temperature 
of 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, through which nothing combustible can 
pass without burning to ashes. — /’/umbers’ Trade Journal. 





Tue Berts or Saint Micnarn’s, Covestry.— The history of 
church-bells presents many remarkable incidents, and the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Coventry, has added another which appears to be unique. 
As has happened elsewhere, the bells caused strains which the tall 
stecple could not resist, and in consequence there was a costly restora- 
tion. During the operations the bells were removed, and there were 
apprehensions that if they were allowed to swing uproarious as of yore 
another restoration would be inevitable. As Cowper says, there 1s in 
souls a sympathy with sounds, and some of the parishioners appeared 
to be afraid they would cease to be devotional unless they were called to 
prayer regularly by the old chimes Accordingly, it was resolved 
to erect a lofty campanile in order to provide for the bells. Some of 
the promoters of the restoration were dissatisfied because the scheme 
had assumed a new character, and withdrew their support. But, on the 
other hand, promises were made which denoted remarkable munificence. 
One gentleman, the late Mr. Woodcock, appeared prepared to pay a 
sum which is described as varying from 5,000/. to 35,000/. His death 
caused the collapse of the campanile project. ‘The bells are still on the 
ground, affording amusement to young campanologists, who are able 
to kick occasional sounds out of them, and there is no money to raise 
them to their old position. Mr. J. O. Scott, who had charge of the 
restoration, considers that, while it would be very unwise to ring the 
bells in the steeple, there is no danger in chiming, and with that opinion 
Messrs. Taylor agree. The simplest course, under the circumstances, 
would be to subscribe the two hundred pounds which are required for 
the rehanging, and for an important parish like St. Michael's, that end 
ought to be svon attained. But, strange to say, some of the parish- 
ioners have a hankering after the campanile, while others profess to 
care little for bells that are not in full swing. — Zhe Architect. 





Deatu Duties any Art Prices. — The sale of the portrait of Lady 
Betty Delmé by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for which there were biddings 
up to 11,000 guineas at Christie's recently, raises some interesting 
questions in connection with the death duties. The portrait was be- 
queathed, with the other family portraits, to Mr. Emilius Charles 
Delmeé Radclyffe by his uncle, Mr. Seymour Robert Delme, lord of the 
manors of Cains Oysell and ‘Titchfield, Hants, who died in March last, 
leaving personal estate which was valued for probate at £40,191. In 
this valuation it is hardly likely that more than £1,000 was put upon 
the picture for which such an extraordinary price was bid, and it is 
probable that the Somerset House authorities will now, in this instance, 
claim probate and estate and legacy duty on the balance. It is not 
often that any claim of this kind is made, although the difference 
between the valuation for probate and the selling-price, not only of 
works of art and household effects, but of leasehold properties and 
shares in adventures for which no stock-exchange quotations are 
obtainable, is sometimes great. The contents of a mansion were 
valued for probate at less than £2,000, and a small part of them were 
sold not long since for more than £20,000. For the leaschold interest 
in a suburban house and its grounds, valued at £5,000 for probate, 
an offer of £7,000 was refused. Shares in unprosperuus speculative 
companies valued at a shilling or sixpence each, or at nil, occasionally 
find buyers after negotiation at 5s. or 7s. Gd. each. If the inland 
revenue authorities had the power to take over any properties they 
chose at the probate valuation, plus, say, 10 or 15 or even 20 per cent, 
ey could often make a handsome profit on the resale. — Westminster 
razette, 


8.J.PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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SuMMARY: — 


The Efficacy of Microbes in the Purification of Sewage — 
The Legality of the Corporate Ownership of the High Build- 
ings in Chicago. — Death of A. B. Cross, Architect. — Death 
of Dr. Arnold Biirkli-Zeigler, Engineer. — Brick- protected 
Iron vs. Wood for Fire Resistance. — The Rotation of Crops. 
— Plants as Restorers of Nitrogen to the Soil. — Experiments 
in Suepor of the Supposition.— The Competition for the 
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j HE remarkable experiments carried out two or three years 
ago by the Massachusetts State Board of Health, which 
resulted not only in identifving, in the most satisfactory 

manner, the microbe of nitrification, whose existence was not 
even dreamed of fifteen years ago, but in collecting a great 
deal of information in regard to its habits, has already borne 
fruit. Some months ago, Mr. Sidney Lowcock, of Birming- 
ham, read before the Euglish Institute of Civil Engineers an 
interesting paper, describing the application by him of the 
results of the Massachusetts experiments to the purification of 
sewage. It was ascertained by the Massachusetts Board that 
the nitrifying microbe, contrary to the ordinary idea, does not 
live exclusively in loam, but prefers to cluster on particles of 
gravel, the gelatinous masses which it forms rapidly spreading 
over the surtaces of the particles, after a colony has once been 
established. In pursuance, apparently, of this idea, Mr. 
Lowcock arranged a sand and pebble filter, with air-pipes laid 
among the pebbles, so that air could be blown through them. 
By supplying oxygen in this way, the pebbles, after a colony 
of bacteria had established itself, soon became covered with 
them, and the efficiency of so large a number, in purifying 
water charged with nitrogenous mutter, was very great. As 
all sewage contains isolated specimens of the microbe, all that 
was necessary was to allow sewage to run through the filter. 
At first, it ran through unchanged, but with the lodgment and 
multiplication of the wonderful little creatures, it became 
purer, until, in about a month, the pebbles became completely 
covered, and the purifying power was at its height. When this 
point was reached, Mr. Lowcock found that three hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons of city sewage per day could be treated 
on an acre of land, and that the effluent would be practically 
pure. This extraordinary efficiency, it is obvious, would make 
it easy for inland towns to secure purification by filtration, 
without the serious outlay for filtration-beds and service which 
has hitherto been necessary, and it is to be hoped that the 
knowledge of the new system may be disseminated as rapidly 
and as widely as possible. 


HE new Attorney-General of Illinois has already acquired 
fame for his zeal in overhauling people who ignore or 
evade the laws; and, among other things, he has turned 

his inquiring eyes upon the high buildings in Chicago. It 
seems that a large part of these are owned by corporations 
which, as he thinks, have no right to hold such property. In 
Illinois, as elsewhere, the statutes forbid corporations from 





dealing in real-estate, the law looking with disfavor on the 
accumulation of landed property in corporate hands. Never- 
theless, corporations formed for the purpose of carrying on- 
other business are allowed to hold such real-estate as may be 
necessary for their business ; and it is said that the companies 
which own the “ sky-scrapers”’ have taken advantage of the 
statute provision permitting the erection by corporations of 
buildings “ devoted to the arts,” or to be used for safe-deposit 
purposes, to construct enormous blocks, in some portion of 
which is to be found an opera-house, or a concert-hall, or a 
safe-deposit vault of some sort, while the rest is devoted to 
offices, which are rented, the rents furnishing funds to pay 
interest on a large capitalization in stock and bonds. Although, 
strictly, there seems to have been some evasion of the law, it 
is a very innocent one, as the buildings do no one any harm, 
and, without the help of the concentrated capital of a corpora- 
tion, they could hardly have been built. ‘The investigation 
has, however, brought out the curious fact that a considerable 
proportion of these huge structures are on leased land. The 
practice of ground-renting land, singularly enough, appears to 
be more general in the West than in the East, but, independent 
of the other disadvantages of building on leased ground, it is 
notorious that buildings held on such tenure are not usually 
constructed in such a way as to leave much of value for the 
owner of the soil when the term of the lease expires; and 
the ‘sky-scrapers,” of all buildings, ought to be most solidly 
designed. 


R. A. B. CROSS, one of the oldest architects in the West, 
NM died a few days ago in Kansas City. Mr. Cross was 

born in New Jersey, but settled in St. Louis nearly fifty 
years ago, and was for a time associated with Mr. Thomas 
Walsh. Afterward, he went to St. Paul, but soon returned to 
Missouri, and, after a short stay in St. Louis, came to Kansas 
City. Here he had lived for thirty-six years, during which 
the town had grown from an insignificant settlement to a great 
city. He was much employed, on important work, and was 
for many years conspicuous in the profession in the West. 


J HE death of Dr. Arnold Biirkli-Zeigler, one of the greatest 
engineers in Switzerland, should not pass unnoticed, es- 
pecially as the deceased was closely connected with archi- 

tects, and for many years held an important place in the 
direction of the Schweizerische Bauzeitung, one of the best 
of the Continental architectural periodicals. Arnold Biirkil 
was born in Zurich in 1833, and had almost always lived in 
that beautiful city, for which, through the systems of water- 
supply and drainage which he devised and carried out. and the 
water-front park, which was also designed and carried into 
execution by him, he did perhaps more than any other citizen 
had ever done. Biirkli studied his profession in his native city, 
and, at the age of nineteen, entered the service of the Cantonal 
department of highway and hydraulic engineering; but, a year 
later, he took a position as engineer on the new Zurich-Win- 
terthur railway. After the conclusion of his work on the rail- 
way, he went to Berlin, where he spent a year and a half in 
the Bauakademie, or Building School; and then took a tour of 
study and investigations through Belgium, England and France. 
In 1860, he was appointed chief of the City Department of 
Roads and Bridges, and retained that post to the end of his 
life. His activity and knowledge made him prominent among 
professional men, not only in Switzerland, but, to a certain 
extent, throughout the civilized world. He was for sixteen 
years President of the Swiss Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, and prominent in other professional associations. 


T is curious to find that the question of the value of slow- 
burning wooden construction in comparison with construction 
of properly protected iron has assumed serious proportions 

in Germany, as with us. It will be remembered that some months 
ago, the great ‘‘ Hansa House,” in Antwerp, a structure dating 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, was burned, with a 
loss of nearly a million dollars. Professor Max Moller, of the 
Technical High School at Brunswick, recently visited the ruins, 
which are not yet cleared away, and writes to the Deutsche 
Bauzeitung his observations. In the court-yards of the great 
building were erected, some nine years ago, immense “silos,” 
or tanks, of iron plates riveted together like huge boilers, and 
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intended to hold grain. Although surrounded by a vast mass 
of blazing wooden flooring, these silos resisted the fire very 
well, and still stand like towers among the ruins, only the upper 
plates being wrinkled by the heat. As might be expected, 
however, the grain stored in them was completely ruined, first 
by roasting, and then by soaking with water; and Professor 
Miller says that if they had been surrounded with a protecting 
brick wall, they would probably not only have escaped injury 
themselves, but would have preserved their contents uninjured. 
In giving his reasons for this conclusion, and remarking that 
many warehouses are now in process of erection in the various 
German and Dutch ports, in which vast quantities of valuable 
goods will be stored, he observes that the fire-insurance com- 
panies stand in the way of improvement in their construction, 
by condemning indiscriminately all iron structural work, and 
advocating the use of wood alone for timbering and flooring, 
without trying to ascertain the reasons why the earlier iron 
buildings have failed to resist fire. ‘The consequence of this is, 
as he savs, that only half measures are taken in warehouse con- 
struction. instead of adopting boldly the system now recognized 
as the best and most efficient of all, consisting in the protection 
of all structural ironwork, and the shutting-off of each story 
from the rest by waterproof and fireproof floors, and smoke- 
proof doors between it and the enclosed staircase. 


OME of the most extraordinary agricultural experiments 
S ever undertaken, considered both practically and scientifi- 
cally, are described in Le Cénie Civil. Every one who has 
ever owned a lawn knows that to plough the ground at inter- 
vals, and raise a crop of certain vegetables, improves the sub- 
sequent growth of grass; and a drive through the suburbs of 
any large city will show lawns undergoing this treatment, 
sometimes with a crop of potatoes, sometimes with beans, 
according to the notions of the owners, or their gardeners. The 
process by which this alternation of crops improves the soil has 
never been very clearly explained. Most people suppose that 
the repeated digging up of the earth, to plant the potatoes, and 
harvest the crop, is the secret of the success of the treatment, 
but chemists have fancied for many years that, in such rotations 
of crops, one set of plants might have the power of absorbing 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and conveying it to the soil. 
With this idea, a long series of experiments was carried out, 
fifty years ago, by the greatest chemists in Europe, who 
analyzed various plants, the air in which they grew, and the 
soil, before they were planted, during their growth, and after- 
wards, and came to the unanimous conclusion that the absorp- 
tion and storage of nitrogen by growing plants was au impossi- 


bility. 


OR all this, farmers continued to observe that certain 
plants, particularly of the leguminous tribe, such as clover, 
lucerne, sainfoin, and some others, instead of exhausting 

the soil, seemed to enrich it, so that, even after the leaves and 
stems had been cut and carried away, the roots alone, left in 
the ground, sensibly increased its fertility. Analysis showed 
that these roots contained a considerable quantity of nitrogen. 
If, according to Boussingault, Lawes, Gilbert and others, it was 
impossible that this nitrogen should be derived from the atmos- 
phere, it must be drawn from nitrogenous matters in the soil. 
The inference would be, in this case, that nitrogenous manures 
would be beneficial to crops requiring so much nitrogen for 
their growth; yet it is well known to farmers that these plants 
not only derive no benefit from nitrogenous fertilizers, but are 
injured by them, while, although, through the nitrogen con- 
tained in their roots, they improve the soil greatly for succeed- 
ing crops of other plants, they injure it for themselves; and 
leguminous crops, cultivated too long in the same ground, 
become sickly. It was not until a few years ago that science 
aud observation were reconciled, by the persistent investiga- 
tions of MM. Hellriegel and Willfarth, who demonstrated 
beyond question the fact that the leguminose do, in growing, 
absorb large quantities of nitrogen from the air, but with the 
singular condition, that the absorption of nitrogen begins only 
with the appearance of a diseased state, which is marked by 
the development of tubercles, about the size of a millet-seed, 
on the roots, and is, apparently, caused by minute animals, 
which are always found in the tubercles, and seem to give the 
plant the nitrogen-absorbing power. Further investigations 
showed that the young, healthy plants lived on the nitrogen 
already contained in the soil, and that it was not until this was 


exhausted, and the plants began to suffer, that the nitrogen- 
absorbing excrescences made their appearance; and proved, 
also, that the tiny inhabitants of the tubercles were, as a rule, 
confined to one species of plant, the acacia microbe, for example, 
refusing to live on the bean, or the clover microbe on the lentil. 





T is evident that a plant capable of absorbing nitrogen, 
l which is a costly, as well as indispensable adjunct to farming, 
and of storing it up in the soil for its master’s profit, is a 
valuable possession; and, as only diseased plants have that 
property, it is obvious that it is desirable to spread the nitrogen- 
storing disease. With this view, several skilful farmers in 
France and Germany have, within the past two or three years, 
been trying experiments, by ‘ vaccinating,” as they say, fields 
of leguminous plants, by sprinkling them with earth in which 
tuberculous plants have been growing, or water in which they 
have been soaked; and the results have been extraordinary. 
Analysis has shown that a single crop of tuberculous legumi- 
nos, if the tops are ploughed in, adds to the soil from five to 
twelve thousand pounds of nitrogen, worth from eighteen 
to forty-five dollars, to the acre; and even when the tops are 
cut and carried away, there is enough nitrogen left in the roots 
to ensure a good crop of cereals on the same ground the next 
season, without other fertilizer. In 1890, a tract of old, peaty 
soil was ‘‘ vaccinated” with a ton and a halfNo the acre of 
earth from a diseased field. Besides this, five hundred and 
twenty pounds to the acre of scorie from a dephosphorating 
furnace were spread over the ground, and about a thousand 
pounds to the acre of kainite, but very little nitrogenous 
manure. The tract was then sown with clover, which produced 
nearly three tons of hay to the acre. The next year, a virgin 
peaty soil was treated with half a ton to the acre of sand, from 
a field which had borne a crop of ‘‘serradelle,” a small legumi- 
nous plant, unknown to us. This sand was harrowed in. No 
other manure of any kind was put on. The ground was sown 
with winter rye. In May, thirty-five pounds to the acre of 
serradelle seed was sown among the rye. The rye produced a 
good crop, and, after the harvest, the serradelle, which had 
absorbed and fixed about sixty pounds to the acre of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, was ploughed in, as green manure. The next 
year, the land was planted with potatoes, and similar potatoes 
were planted in neighboring fields, which had not had the new 
treatment, but were simply enriched with barn-yard manure. 
At the harvest, the yield from the vaccinated fields, which had 
received no other manure, was from twenty-eight to sixty-two 
per cent greater than fromthe manured fields, according to the 
variety planted. ‘The most surprising result from the treatment 
appears, however, to have been obtained in Prussia, where a 
tract newly brought under cultivation was divided, and part 
vaccinated with earth from a lupin field. ‘The whole was then 
sown with lupins; and the yield from the vaccinated portion 
was five and one-half times as great as that from the other 
portion, for equal areas. 


for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 has been issued. The 

competition is restricted to French architects, and the de- 
signs must be submitted by December 15, next. The pro- 
gramme gives the surface to be covered to accommodate the 
different groups of objects exhibited, the whole amounting to 
three hundred and ninety-two square metres, or about one 
hundred acres. Of the eighteen groups into which the exhibi- 
tion is to be divided, the largest is that of ‘ works of art,” 
which will, according to the programme, require fifty thousand 
square metres, or about thirteen acres. ‘Threads and Fabrics 
come next, with fifty-five thousand; and Civil Engineering 
third, with forty-four thousand. Instruments and Processes 
of Science and Art, and Mechanical Processes and Material, 
have two separate buildings, aggregating only forty-nine 
thousand square metres, which seems small in comparison with 
the mighty Liberal Arts Building at Chicago. The subsidiary 
buildings, of which there will probably be a large number, are 
not included in the list. 


Me ic. programme of competition for designs for the buildings 


T is interesting to learn that the place of M. Edmond Guil- 
laume, as architect to the Palaces of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, has been filled by the appointment of M. Paul 

Blondel. M. Blondel, it is hardly necessary to say, was a 
winner of the Prize of Rome, and, as such, entitled, by French 
usage, to the first right to Government appointments of the 
sort, 
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THE COMPETITIONS FOR THE PRIX DE 
ROME. — JUSTIFICATION OF THE METHODS 
ON WHICH THESE TRIALS ARE CONDUCTED. 
A — THE RESULTS THIS YEAR. —THE LATE 
a EDMOND GUILLAUME. 
“4— seat, a “rr ‘ . ‘ 
Renerer ‘yy TER the annual Salons, the chief inter- 
Ad Meg S | oz | est to Parisian lovers of art centres on 
i the struggle for the several Prix de Rome. 
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ieee oe -. vacations, all the more interesting because one 
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— oo. wonders each year whether any one having 
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=7é>° real talent is to be thus discovered. But each 
year, or nearly so, there is found only the same sort of good work that 
shows that the pupil has profited by his master’s lessons, but discloses 
never a glimmer of true originality. And because of this, numerous 
critics are prolific of lamentation, and profit by the occasion to 
demonstrate once more the absolute inutility of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and, even, its baneful influence. Resting their case on what 
they are pleased to call the results, they accuse it of not giving any 
real freedom to the natural inclinations of the artists, of hampering 
their struggle after the new and unpublished, of drawing them — 
always by well-trodden paths—over the sacred road of academic 
routine. And, very naively, they cite in support of their contention 
the names of certain modern artists who have known how to free 
themselves from the formulas of the School, and have been obliged 
to forget the instruction they had received and the methods they 
had learned before they could recover their own personality, and 
give free rein to their imagination, or pursue their own manner of 
interpreting nature. 

Is this method of judging or, rather, of condemning the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts a just one? We answer yes, if at the Ecole one 
is taught a trade. We answer no, if one there learns the ele- 
ments and the bases of an art to which one can later give a 
personal imprint only by using these basic elements in a special 
and personal manner. But the elements themselves are immutable. 
Before one can read he has to learn the alphabet, before he can 
write he must know his letters and the value and significance of 
words, and be exercised in the use of phrases. Jater, with the 
same words, with the same tongue, which are so expressionless when 
used by an ordinary man, the real artist evokes personal sensations ; 
he becomes a literateur, poet, orator. It is not the School that makes 
the artist, it but gives him the means of becoming one. It gives 
him the instrument ; he has to apply the mechanism ; he has to draw 
from it the sounds and produce the impressions. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts furnishes the instrument, the mechan- 
ical and scientific side of the art. And in spite of all the new and 
subtile theories of the so-called reformers, the practical side cannot 
be neglected. Drawing is the base of both painting and sculpture ; 
it is, according to the expressive saying of Ingres, “/a probité de 
l'art.” Well, at the School one learns, or ought to learn, to draw. 
Drawing is the instrument, color is the expression, and by color 
there is no need to understand red, green, yellow, blue, etc., a 
charcoal drawing has “color” when it is the work of an artist. I 
feel, then, that the real need is to ask these scholars who are leav- 
ing the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to prove that they know how to use 
the instrument with which they have been furnished, that they know 
how to draw a nude male or female figure without anatomical fault : 
that is the main thing. The matter of “movement” has its impor- 
tance; the matter of “expression” is, for the moment, quite a 
secondary affair. It will come later, it must come, if one is to be 
truly an artist, but it is not necessary that it should show itself quite 
so soon. Unless it is innate, when it is the possession of genius, 
personal expression is formed little by little, by observation, by 
thinking, by the study of life in its joys and in its griefs. Can one 
properly demand that an artist as he leaves the School should show 
the full measure of his talent? He would then have nothing more 
to learn, and, in that case, art would be a mere trade. The fact is 
quite otherwise. The way opens before him, unknown to us the 
public, foreseen only dimly by him. Most often he discovers the right 

ath only after many experiments, many blunders, many struggles. 

n such event the School teaching seems, to superficial observers, to 
have been forgotten or even despised because all trace of it seems 
to have been Fost. But it is there, all the same, at the foundation of 
his efforts; it has been the point of departure, far removed it may 
be, but from which the start must be made. Beneath the decorative 
treatment, attractive because of its lightness and apparent simplifica- 
tion, one can still discern the scrupulously-exact draughtsmanship 
which forms the indispensable point of departure. This is the 
reason why the programmes for the Prix de Rome are drawn from 
Classic and Ancient History. 

I do not defend the practice which its detractors consider a mere 
matter of routine. I merely explain it, and I really believe it has 
not the serious defects that are ascribed to it. It is asserted that 


the imagination of the competitors is not stimulated, while the 
interpretation of human feelings is often made unduly difficult. 
There programmes are called “cold,” and [ feel that they are. But. 
the real question is to decide whether it is really useful to excite the 
imagination of the contestants. One does not seek to stimulate an 
artist’s imagination; it creates its own excitement. It may be 
excited, it is true, but involuntarily —- by a word or a suggestion of 
ours, which the artist seizes on without stopping to ask our leave. 
A programme may inspire the artist's feelings, but it may inspire it 
quite outside the principal subject demanded, and if this secondary 
inspiration is worth more than that indicated by the programme 
itself, the artist will find himself placed hors concours, in spite of its 
good qualities. ‘This would be an injustice from the point-of-view of 
sheer art, and this is why the competition for the Prix de Rome, 
which is really a school competition, had logically to be judged accord- 
ing to the school standard in drawing, modelling and movement. 

The subject of the competition in painting this vear was “Judith pre- 
senting the head of Holoternes to the inhabitants of Bethulia.” Itisa 
fine programme when considered from the standpoint [ have indicated. 
To demand that a pupil graduating from the Ecole should express 
the sentiments that agitate the bosom of Judith would be audacity 
itself; but to require him to show this subject in a painting well- 
drawn, the figure clad in raiment which the epoch allows to be 
reduced to the least possible quantity, so that the anatomy of the 
figures can be well shown, is to allow him to prove his talent for 
composition and the mise en scéne, and is entirely proper. 

The competitors this year clearly proved that this was all that 
could be expected from them. They have enabled the jury and the 
public to foresee that here were men likely to become real artists 
without affording them the possibility of giving their definite names. 

The First Prize was won by M. Leroux, a pupil of Bonnat, and the 
Second First Grand Prize was carried off by M. Dechenaud, pupil 
of MM. Boulanger, Lefebvre and Benjamin Constant, and next in 
rank came M. Laparra, pupil of Boulanger and Robert Fleury, and 
M. Benner, pupil of Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, Henner 
and Robert Fleury. 

The competition in sculpture equally supported the arguments I 
have advanced. Here, too, the competitors showed the good quali- 
ties of pupils —a great accuracy in the method of holding the model- 
ling-tool, and a real knowledge of the muscles of the human body, 
but in all cases there was a lack of sentiment and expression. They 
were given for their subject “ Achilles, inflamed with anger at the 
death of Patroclus, begins to put on the armor which his mother, 
Thetis, brings him.” 

This programme, too, lends itself to a fine movement of anger and 
does not preclude a certain air of grandeur. The danger in it, 
and it is one which most of the aspirants have not known how to 
avoid, is the temptation it offers for exaggerating the movement, and 
representing Achilles in the guise of a demoniac, or one disguised in 
liquor, well-built, of course. The First Grand Prize, M. Roux, pupil 
of Cavelier and Barrias, exhibited individual qualities. The other 
prizes were obtained by M. Champeil, pupil of ‘Thomas and Gauthier 
and by M. Boucher, pupil of Falguiére and Mercié. 

With architecture, it is not the same as with painting and sculpture: 
it is a more positive art and one forced to conform itself to practical 
exigencies, one before which fancy and imagination must bow. The 
architect, in place of learning first of all his trade, like the painter, 
pursues at the Ecole studies which develop his taste and imagina- 
tion. Practice comes later to put a curb upon the unrealizable 
offsprings of his imagination. Hence, they give to the architectural 
competitors for the Prix de Rome programmes for grand works in 
which they can give free rein to their artistic temperament without 
having to concern themselves with anything else than composition. 
The matter of cost does not concern them at all, and the necessities 
of construction are often treated in the most cavalier fashion. It 
must, nevertheless, be acknowledged that for some time past the 
programmes have been growing more and more modern. ‘he one 
this year was a “Central School of Art and Manufacture” which 
had to provide two great divisions: tbat for the sciences subdivided 
into three sections corresponding to the three years of the curricu- 
lum, while the other division provided for a military school with its 
gymnasium, riding-school, parade-ground, etc. 

Almost all the competitors arranged the three sections of the 
division of Arts and Sciences about three sides of the grand central 
court, and provided at the rear the space and buildings needed for 
military exercise. The First Grand Prize was carried off by M. 
Recoura, pupil of Pascal, the second by M. Patouillard, pupil of 
Ginain, and the third by M. Hérand, pupil of Raulin. 

A former Grand Prix de Rome, M. Edmond Guillaume, died 
recently, in July. He was born in 1826, and entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1845, in the atelier Lebas, obtaining, in 1855, the 
Second Grand Prize with his scheme for.a conservatory of music 
and declamation. In the following vear, he secured the Grand Prize 
with his design for an Embassy at Constantinople. After his return 
from Rome, Guillaume became architect of the Archives Nationales, 
and between 1876-78 built the great building on the Rue des Ar- 
chives. He replaced Questel as architect of the palace at Versailles, 
and amongst the work there restored the hall of the Jeu de Paume. 
At the death of Lefuel, he was appointed architect to the Louvre 
and Tuileries, and to him is owed the decoration of the hall of modern 
French masters, the halls for the Collection Dieulafoy, and the 
Daru staircase, the mosaic ceiling of which excited such lively 
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controversy. He also created the new garden which ome the 
site of the Tuileries. In collaboration with the sculptor, Doublemart, 
he gained the competition for a monument in commemoration of the 
defence of Paris, erected on the Place Clichy, and he and the 
sculptor, Cugnot, designed the commemoration column at Callao, 
Peru. With M. Renaud, he rebuilt the Hétel de Ville at Cambrai, 
while individually, he designed a number of tombs, hotels and 
houses. While professor of the Theory of Architecture at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, he published several works. 

Taken all-in-all he was a most amiable artist, and much respected 
by his confréres in the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, 
which he joined in 1866.~ 


SPECIFICATION WRITING.'— II. 


BRICKLAYER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Who supplies scaffold ? who furnishes water ? 
Bricks : — For cellar, piers, facing, backing, footings. 

What kind and color? any particular make? how laid? what 
kind of mortar? If for footings, width, number of courses; 
what racking ? 

Bonding: — Old English? Flemish! behind facing? every fifth course 
headers ? 

Moulded-bricks : —Make, color, kind. Catalogue number. Specify 
all inside and outside returns. Any lead-covering on moulded-bricks ? 

Building-in blocks, strips, frames. 

Levelling for joists, sills, frames, heads, plates. 

Chaces for pipes, flues, posts. 

Arches : — Flat, semicircular, arch-head, elliptical, segmental. 

Bricke ground or moulded ? 

Mortar : — Cement ?— what kind? with sand? what proportion ? 

Cement tests: — Boiling, tensile, compression — what fineness ? 
mesh ? 

Lime-mortar : — What lime, if any preference? what sand? what pro- 
portion ? 

Colored-mortar :— What color? any particular make of color ? 

Trimmer hearths. Asli-pits. Foundation for range. Bricking of 
heater. 

Fireplaces : — Backs and sides; what kind? state price; any dampers? 

Inside hearths; what kind ? specify round hole and plate. 

Outside hearth; what kind? name price. Omit place in other 
trade? 

Brick finish on face of chimney-breast? what brick ? 

Any porch-piers/‘ columns! any special chimneys! any brick- 
pavements ! 

Walls to be built from outside scaffold or overhead from trestles ? 

Clean walls; vil wails? 

Cisterns: — Brick ? cemented? man-holes, covers; padlocks? guaran- 
tee tightness. 
Any fireproofing : — Hollow tile? porous terra-cotta? brick arches ? 
Specify sizes. 
Any damp-proofing : — Inside furring bricks ? 
Any damp-proof under walls — asphalt? slate in cement ? 
Terra-cotta : — Name of maker; specify parts to be terra-cotta. 
straightness, culor, even shade, square joints. 

Modelling. Omit? name price ? 

Old material: — Clean and pile? use headers and bate? to be con- 
tractor’s ? owner’s ? reused, or carted away ! 

Wet bricks before using; how ! 

Any joist-hangers or sockets? if so, notify bricklayer to build in. 

Underpinning, see ‘‘ Mason.” 


what 


Specify 


MOSAIC FLOORS AND WAINSCOT. = [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Name price per foot. 
Specify kind and pattern. 
Marble wainscot? floors‘ kind? thickness? finish ? 
Other marble-work, if any. 
Tile hearths? facings? Name price per foot set. 
cot — mosaic ? 
CEMENT FLOORS AND PAVEMENTS. 


Floors, wains- 


Specify method; thickness; who fills to cement level ? 
Name kind : — Granolithic? metallithic ? any other make? require 
guarantee. 
CARPENTER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES.] 


Does carpenter superintend work? give sizes, heights, etc., from 
drawings. 
Who supplies ecaffold for mason? for bricklayer? centres for 
arches? strips for furring? blocks for finish ? 
Joists : — Kind, sizes, backing and lining, where used? Porch ? 
Framing-hangers, double-trimmers, headers, double under parti- 
tions. 
Framing for hearths, flues, stairways, lifts, skylights. 
Bridging, kind; how often? what sizes ? 
Any hangers or sockets? what kind? whose make ? 
Joists adzed for tile-floor or mosaic ? 
Floor cut-in for tile-flooring or mosaic ? 
Girders: — Kind, sizes; bolted or epiked? framed level? or under 
joists ? cleated ? 
Miull-construction : — Sizes of beams, material, plank-floor, splined. 
Top-floor: under-flooring specification. 
Posts : — Rough? turned? What kind? any bolsters ! any brs. te or 
struts ? “a 
Studs : — Material, sizes, double at corners? at openings? Pockets 
for sliding-doors, line them ? we 





1A lecture delivered before the Architectural D*\artment of the University of 
Eonney veues by Mr. T. Roney Williamson, are? itcct, Continued from No. 975, 
page ol. . 


Studs at corners of building : — Material, sizes, braced, what kind ? 

Heads to partitions? Sizes. 

Sill; — Sizes, material, bed in mortar; bolted to wall ? 

Girts: — Sizes, material; let into studs ? 

Plate : — Sizes, material. 

Sheathing : — Material, thickness; surfaced ? matched ? laid diagonally ? 

Sheathing-paper : — Kind, trade, thickness. 

Rafters: — Sizes, material, framing. Outlookers? rafter-ends cut to 
shape ! 

Trusses : — Describe fully with all rods, bolts, plates, shoes, etc. 

Purlins, valley-rafters, hips: — Sizes, materials. 

Roof-corering: —Sheathing, same as above. Paper: kind, trade-thick- 
ness. Shingles: lengths, widths, weathering, quality ; trade-terms ? 
shapes ? 

Gutter-strips : — Size; iron-brackets screwed on ? 

Eaves-troughs : — See ‘‘ Tinner.”’ 

Rough framing for cupolas, ventilators, trap-doors, cellarways, stair- 
horsings, porch-floors: sizes, material. 

Rough doors : — Cellarway, trap-doors, thickness; dressed? matched ? 
battened? hinged? fastenings. 

Flooring : — Material, quality, thickness. 

Kind: combsawed ‘ blind-nailed? face-nailed ? width; matched ? 
scraped ‘ planed-off all over ‘ joints struck ! put down after plaster- 
ing; screwed-down over pipes and wires. 

Rough-floor under: kind, thickness, diagonal ? 

Ceilings: — Walls, lined? air-shafts, well-holes, elevator-shafts, dumb- 
waiter shafts, lined or cased? material; quality; beaded? matched ? 
moulded ? panelled ? 

Stalls: — Material; posts, turned? material. 
stalls? wood-carpet! parquetry ? 


Loose boxes? standing 


MILLWORK (IN CARPENTER), 


Cupolas, ventilators. Mouldings, posts, caps, louvres, finials, rails, 
balusters, cornices. 

Bor-frames: — plank-front? reveal; solid-heads? jib-heads? yellow- 
pine sills, parting-strips, sash-beads; veneers on box- faces ? 

Twin frames; triple frames: double-hung weights ? 

Outside shutters ! outside blinds? thickness, material, hinges, all 
hardware. 

Inside blinds ! thickness, material, panelled ? rolling-slats ? hinges; 
all hardware. 

Rolling-blinds? kind, material; look out for pockets. 

Casement-frames :— Thickness ; moulded ? transoms ? 

Sash: — Sizea, material; any jib-head sash ! 

How hung: with hinges! lead-weights? iron-weights? sash-bal- 
ances ? brass tape? bronze-chain ? cords ? 

How fastened ! look out for right kind. 

Flly-screens: — What make ‘ special? thickness, kind of wire. 

Inside-sills: — Kind, material; moulded ? 

Aprons : — Kind, material; moulded ? 

Architraves, plain? with band? with cap ? 
tion through building ? 

Washboards, sizes, size of cap. Sub, sizes, if any. Material- any 
variation through building ? 

Jamb-casings, head linings: material, plain? moulded ? 

Rebate-strips? sizes, material. 

Boards for pipes: — Material ; moulded ? 

Casing over chaces for pipes: — Panelled? screwed ; brass-screws ? 

Shelving : — Material. 

Pin-raiuls : — Material; hooks ? wooden pins ? 

Dressers: — Pantry: with glass doors? panelled doors? hardware; 
material. 

Kitchen: Material, hardware ; drawers? cupboards under ? 

Drain-boards : — Material. 

Porches : — Describe fully: mouldings? turnings? brackets? carving ? 
lump sum? name carver? omit? contractor to supply material for 
carving ? 

Front-door:— Frame: size, material; panelled-jambs? Transom ? 
moulded? transom sash: thickness, pivotted ‘ hinged? fixed? all 
hardware. 

Doors: thickness, material, moulded? panelled? with glass? 
double? single? Dutch? [if Dutch, look out]. All hardware? If 
hardwood, veneered. 

Vestibule-doors: — Side-lights? fixed? sash? thickness. Transom, 
moulded? ‘Transom sash: thickness, pivotted? hinged ? fixed? all 
hardware. 

Doors: thickness, material; same as front door? for glass? all 
hardware. If hardwood, veneered. 

Inside-doors hung : — Thickness, material, number of panels; moulded ? 
all hardware. 

Closet-doors, same? all hardware. If hardwood, veneered. 

Sliding-doors: — Thickness, material, number of panels; double or 
single? astragal or rebate joint! with edge strips ? all hardware. If 
hardwood, veneered. 

Doors to water-closets: —Slat? panelled? short? spring-hinges? all 
hardware. 

Doors to shower-baths: —Slat? panelled? short? spring-hinges? all 
hardware ; material. . 

Wainscot : — Thickness ; mouldings + panels ? note carving, if any. 

Outside-steps : — Framing, matérial, moulding, setting. 

Cornices, Pediments: — Material, quality, mouldings, brackets; any 
carving ? lump sum? omit ! 


Material: any varia- 


sting ? rail, balusters, posts, mouldings. 
Main stairs: lump sum? without horses? without finistitng ? 
W’ater-troughs : — Material, ploughed-joints ?' white-leaded ! straining- 
rods ? 
Feed-bins : — Material; zinc-lined ? 
Mantels : — Price fixed ¢ omitted ? 
Elevator-screens : — Material. 
Dumb-waiters: — Kind, make; price allowed ! omitted ? 
Sliding sash - partitions. Pulpits. Altare. Altar-rails. 


Sih ail bak stairs: treads, nosed, risers, string, housings; open 


Pews. 
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Benches. Vestment-lockers. Choir-lockers. Reredos. Hotel-coun- 
ters. Desks. Bank-partitions. Bank-counters. Counters. Store-fix- 
tures. Show - cases. Bookcases. China - closets. Harness - closets. 
Picture-mouldings. Ceiling-beams. Panelling. Does carpenter close- 


in openings with muslin in cold weather before glazing ! 
PLUMBER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Permits. Sewer-connections. Board of Health rules. 

Drain-pipe: — Jointing, cement, sizes, kind; for soil; for rain-con- 
ductors. 

Is drainage to city sewer ? well? flush-tank ? who digs ? where ? 
Is drainage Waring’s system ‘ done by patentee or plumber ? 

Soil pipe: —Size, weight, trade weight or mark; coated ? all fittings ; 
trap, running-trap, clean-out, lead-joints; carry soil-pipes through 
roof; any anti-siphon pipes? test soil-pipes to three pounds’ pressure. 

Supply-pipe from main: — Material, size, joints — wiped if lead, screw if 
rome a re anieen stop-and-waste; pave wash; if lead-pipe, give weight 
per foot. 

Supply-pipes in house : — Sizes, materials, to each fixture; lateral runs 
below floors ; stops-and-wastes on rising branches; tags on faucets; 
boiler-connection, hot-water supply, proper supports, brass-ferrules 
for lead-connections, wiped-joints on lead-pipe. Pipes exposed ‘ if 
so, nickel, or bronzed ! 

Tank :— Wood? cedar, size or number of gallons; number hoops; 
iron ? painted ? galvanized? size, number of gallons; overflow; drain, 
where to! stop on drain-pipe. 

Safety-tray: — Lead? zinc ? number pounds to foot; waste from same 
to cellar-floor? to outside building ? 

Waste-pipes :— Material, sizes ; when exposed, nickel-plated brass ! lead ? 
give weight; galvanized-iron? cast-iron coated? give trade weight ; 
carry waste through roof, anti-siphon pipes? does waste join soil- 
pipe ¢ any grease-traps ?— brick or at fixture? does waste run sepa- 
rate to well ! to sewer ! 

Traps: — On all fixtures; what kind —‘‘Bennor?’’ ‘‘ Cudell?”’ 
‘‘Puro?’’ ** Bower!’”’ brass ¢ lead ? 

Fixtures: — Give catalogue page and numbers if possible, and how 
many of each. 

Water-closets: — Include seat and lid? cistern? marble under water- 
closet ? 

Bath-tub: — Cased? splashboard ! what kind? marble under? what 
waste ! what faucets ‘ sprinkler ? silver or nickel ? 

Washstands:-— Iron? marble? exposed? apron, brackets or legs? 
bowl— oval? round? size; decorated ? plain? waste fixture, what 
kind — silver-plated ‘ nickel ? faucets — what make, silver or nickel ? 

Hip bath ? — What kind? silver or nickel trimmings ! 

Shower-bath : — What kind ? silver or nickel trimmings ? 

Pantry-sink : — Porcelain? copper! enamelled-iron ! exposed? kind 
of faucets; make; silver? nickel ? brass ? 

Kitchen sink : —Size, kind, make, legs! brackets? back? faucets, 
kind, make; brass ? 

Stationary wash-trays: — What kind — soapstone? enamelled-iron ? 
porcelain ? wood ‘ indurated-fibre ¢ with lids? what wood?! what 
faucets — brass ? 

Urinals: — What kind? make? with marble or slate backs, floors, 
sides? Automatic, or with faucets? Waste from floors. 

Slop-sinks : — Galvanized ? painted? enamelled ? porcelain ? 

Any marble or slate enclosures for water-closets? marble floors ? 
Do washstands stand in rows ? marble tops jointed or in one ? 
Are shower-baths enclosed in marble or slate partitions ? 

Circulating-boiler: — What make? self-cleaning? on stand? on wall ? 
waste; sediment-cock; galvanized-iron? copper‘? copper connec- 
tions? galvanized-iron connections ? 

Range : — Stationary ; who sets? portable? slate-bottom? slate-hearth ? 
zinc-hearth ? plate-warmers ? 

Hotel-fixtures: — Broilers, boilers, steam-cookers, plate-washers, man- 
gle, washing-machines, hot-tables ? 

Gas piping: — Permits. Comply with Gas Company’s rules and regula- 
tions. Testsystem. Cap outlets. Pipe to grade to meter connection ; 
stop-and-waste. No drops in pipe to outlets. No cutting of joists at 
greater distance than one foot from bearing. Measure for all outlets 
to centre of ceilings or heights and position on walls. No pipe 
smaller than one-half of an inch. pecify sizes of mains and 
branches. Are pipes to be exposed ? 

Any hot-water heaters: — Who supplies? who connects —heater-con- 
tractor? or plumber ? 

Any stable? bell-traps, stalls, gutters. 
Hydrants with stop-and-waste below frost ? 


TINNER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. | 


Roofing : — Flat-joint ? standing-groove? cleated? tinned-nails. 

Quality of tin, branded? IC? IX? painted? what kind of paint? 
paper under, what quality and make, trade thickness. 

Flashings: continuous, width; broken? sizes, around chimneys, 
nailed ? bonnetted ? 

Around skylights, carried-up under galvanized-iron or under 
sashes, if wood. 

Trap-doors, up rim, tacked to top edge, over scuttle down sides of 
rim. 

Gutter-strips: Twenty-inch tin, same quality as roof, brought once 
over edge of strip, tacked, paper under, same as roofing. Cut for 
rain-conductors. 

Eaves-troughs: Quality tin? bead-edges? hung level? hung with 
grade ‘ kind of hangers. 

Rain-conductors: kind, size, quality, trade thickness, connect with 
gutters, wire-balls; do conductors connect with terra-cotta pipe or 
discharge on ground ? proper shoes. 

Heat-bores : — Quality tin, bright tin, cleated, stayed, sizes, collars for 
registers, for heater-pipes, for radiator-boxes, asbestos-paper around 
studs, wire-lathing over boxes, dampers, boxes double ? 

Registers : — Does tinner supply or does plasterer or heater-contractor ? 
kind, sizes. 


——_ 


Tin shingles : — Any particular make ! painted two coats when on. 


PLABTERER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Lathing: — White-pine? spruce? hemlock? free from bark, sap. Wire- 
lathing ? — stiffened ‘ 
Other lathings: Dovetail iron? expanded metal? Are outside walls 
stripped ? Wire-lathing over heat-boxes, or does tinner do this ? 
Mortar : — Lime, any make ! 
Sand, for brown coat ! bar—? road? creek ? bank —? screening? 
Hair, cow’s hair, fresh. Run mortar two weeks before using. 
Kind of plastering: —'Two coat? slip coat? three coat? with scratch 


coat, brown coat and finish coat! white coat! white sand. Sand 
float ? white sand ? Lath and brown coat cellar ceiling 
Plastering free from cracks, blisters, wind, marks of float. Must 


stop, or is heat provided in cold weather! Who provides heat ? does 
plasterer set registers ! crocks for stove-pipes with caps and setting. 

Ornamental. plastering : — Cornices —enriched ! centre-pieces ¢ panels ? 
moulded ! enriched ¢ coved ceilings? Arches or arch moulds? 
soffits ! 

Patent-plasters: — What kind? make ? guarantee. 

Fire-protection : — Over beams, over columns, woodwork, what kind ? 


GALVANIZED-IRON. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Cornices, crestings, finials. Weight of iron or No. guage; painted 
before setting inside and outside. What paint ? 

Skyliohts: — Hyatt’s patent ‘ ventilating‘ condensing‘ glass ? does 
painter supply ? ventilators, attachments for handling, rods, levers, 
cams, shafts, cog-connections. Show shapes on drawings; flat # 
pitched one way ? hipped? gabled ! 


ROOFER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. ] 


Tin-roof, under ‘‘ Tinner.’’ 

Slate: — Quality, quarry, sizes, color, grade, weathering. Tinned- 
nails, two to each slate, double at eaves, blind hips and ridges, 
cemented ¢ snow-guards ? — wire, at each joint, or other form of 

uard ? 

Tiles: —Kind, quality, bedded in hair-mortar? copper-nails? copper- 
wire? pattern, shapes, color. Any conical roofs? special tiles. 
Tile-crestings, hip-rolls. 

Tin-shingles: — Make. See ‘‘Tinner.” 


IRON-WORKER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. |] 


Stirrups, joist-sockets, bolts, rods, washers, shoes for trusses, upset 
ends, anchor rods and plates, straining-rods, bearing bars for open- 
ings. Iron carpet-strips, iron-bricks for screwing onto. Manhole rims 
and caps, cellar-gratings, window-bars, grilles, painted ; patent process ! 

Store-gratings, galvanized ? with hasps! padlocks ! 

Pavement hoist doors, cellarway doors, with glass? brass-hinges ? 
Archimedean-lifts for cellar-doors ! 

Iron-stairs: Rails, posts, iron-treads, risers, rubber-tops ? marble or 
slate treads and risers? in cut stone ? 

Steel-beams : — Lengths, widths, weight, angle-plates, connections, 
bolts, rivets, for floors, to have bearing-plates, painted before 
setting. 

Colaine; cast: — thickness, bore for test, planed tops, bottoms, 
caps, bases — loose? drilled for bolts. 

Columns, wrought: — kind, make, length, required strength. 

Brackets, struts, wrought ‘ cast ? for bolts ¢ cornice-rods. 

Clean-out doors. Ash-pit doors. 

Fireproof-doors, vault-doors, no burglar-proof,— give all dimen- 
sions, thicknesses, fastening. 

Iron-shutters: —lugs for hinges? built-in? open from inside ? 
open from outside ? 

Wrought window-frames ? sash ? sills outside ? heads outside ? 

Iron-trusses refer to details, separate specifications. For trusses, 
contractor submit drawings. 

Chimney-stack cap — cast-iron ? wrought-iron? bolted! Expan- 
sion-bolts. Fire-escapes! Iron-gates, railings. Harness-hooks. 

Feed-boxes, steel-wrought ? cast-iron ? ; 

Iron-mangers: cast ? wrought ? 

Water-troughs: This specified elsewhere. 

Stall-guards: wire galvanjzed ? cast-iron ? wrought-iron ! 

Heavy-wrought strap-hinges, special ! 


PAINTER, GLAZIBR.— [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. | 


Old work: — Burn off? wash off? sandpaper ?! 

nail holes, cracks. Shellac-stopping knots, sap. 
Painting : — To sandpaper woodwork. Priming. Three coats paint. 
How many colors tints ? 

What kind of paint: Mixed or ground? what lead? any zinc ? 
what colors? any make? all paint to have white-lead body ? any 
ready-mixed paints ¢? what make ? 

Ironwork painted ? how many coats ? 

China gloss-painting ? how many coats ? 

Enamel-paints: on tub? on walls ¢ 

Paint to be gloss finish ? paint to be dull finish ? painter to protect 
floors, stonework, etc. while painting. 

Natural-wood : — Varnish: Any particular make! how many coats? 
Rub each coat. 

Finish: Full gloss ? dull polish ? egg-shell finish ? floors varnished ? 
or wax finished ? 

Stained: What color? Putty-stupping, colored to match wood. 

Shingles stained: What make of stain? what color and number ? 

Porch floors painted? Porch ceilings painted or varnished ! Walls 
or ceilings painted ¢ sized ? how many coats? colors ? 

Glazing : — Any floor-lights ? rough-plate? how thick? Any skylight 
glass? rough-plate! how thick? In galvanized-iron specification ! 

Plate-glass, specify windows, American ! French ¢ 

American cylinder-glass, double strength, what grade! single 


Putty-stopping 
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strength. Chances crystal sheet? French crystal? Ground-glass ? 
Obscured glass? Glazed-doors — specify. Inside-windows. 
Stained-glass? leaded ? specify price per foot ? omit? lump sum ? 


HEATER. — [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUSES. | 


Hot-air : — Name make of heater; bricked in? who does it? Portable ? 
Specify size or make contractor guarantee and leave size to him. 
Cold-air duct: brick? wood? terra-cotta pipe? from separate 

opening? if so, see that it shows on plan: from cellar-window ? see 
that carpenter boxes in and sets sash. Does carpenter make box ? 

Bright tin-pipes to flues: Size, or leave to contractor if he guar- 
antees. Dampers. 

Registers if not, where, tin-flues if not, who. 

If contactor guarantees, have flue sizes approved by him. 

Heater should have shaking-grate, Mershon or approved, auto- 
matic-damper, water-tank. 

All wrought-steel ? All cast-iron? no combination. Galvanized- 
iron smoke-pipe, give thickness in trade term. 

Hot-air and steam combined: —Name make. All other specification 
like hot-air, for hot-air, and steam, for steam. Galvanized smoke- 
pipe, give thickness trade term. 
team : — Name heater, or contractor guarantee. Cast-iron sectional ! 
wrought-iron ? bricked in or not ? Automatic-damper, shaking- grate, 
safety-valve, steam-gauge, water-gauges. Blow-off cock, into cellar? 
into well? not permitted in sewer. 

Direct ? what make of radiator? automatic air-valves nickel ? 
wood-handle nickel-plated valves ¢? Jenkins Bros.? nickel-bushings in 
floors. Radiators bronzed ? painted? pipes bronzed? painted ! 

Tirect-indirect ? same specification as direct, but specify, radiator 
to be box-radiator, or “ direct-indirect ’’— and specify, galvanized- 
casings to outside air, through walls, provide gratings, or from cellar 
on first floor. If from cellar, provide cold-air ducts from cellar win- 
dow, galvanized-iron, say twenty-two gauge. 

Indirect: Name radiator; air-valves automatic, brass-seat valves ! 
Jenkins Bros. ? radiators hung from joists ¢ on proper irons ! 

Cold-air supply: galvanized-iron, name thickness, flat-ducts, 
curved angles, duct to open through wall; if so, see that opening is 
shown on plan. Radiator-boxes, same galvanized-iron, put together 
with bolts, or pins, to come down, roofs of boxes, pine, tin-covered. 

Does contractor provide flues? registers‘ or are they in other 
trades ? if so, what trades ? 

Guaranty invariable. Written, sealed, to seventy degrees in zero 
weather, — also against water-hammer in pipes, not over ten pounds 
of steam to be necessary to heat.” 

Or does contractor provide specifications with bid under same 
guaranty. Any hot-water heaters? coil ¢ 

Large plants, with extended work, fans, pressure or exhaust, 
special expert specifications. 

Steam-heat from power-boilers, reducing-valves, to heat-system, 
peurn pipes to tank and pumps. 

Power-boilers: horizontal? tubular? upright? steel? Harrison 
safety ? Babcock & Wilcox, safety ? All to be tested to carry one 
hundred pounds, special work more. Boiler Insurance Company’s 
certificate to be delivered to owner. 

Engines: Take specifications and guaranty from bidders. Refer 
to experts. 


ELECTRICAL WORK.— [REFER TO GENERAL CLAUBES.]} 


Special specifications: — Refer to Underwriters’ Association. Make 
contracts subject to inspection approval of Association and observance 
of all rules of Insurance Company. 

Dynamos : — Special specification. 

~  Call-bells, annunciators, buttons, pulls, batteries, wire insulated, 
run in tin tubes. Kind of buttons, as to finish. Pull at front-door to 
match furniture. Annunciator to have names of rooms, etc. 

Hotel annunciator: Take maker’s specification. 

Lifts: — Hydraulic? electric? direct steam? city water pressure hy- 
draulic? name maker; Ellithorpe safety-cushion? other safety- 
brakes? Does contractor furnish car? Own design? Your design ? 
Gas to car? electricity to car? annunciator and buttons. Does con- 
tractor furnish ? 

Electric-stop and start, safety ? method of control, rope? winch ? 
lever ? guides, wood ? iron? machinery, take maker’s specification. 
Refer to expert. Guaranty to cover speed, and durability. Require 
insurance and inspection from insurance company. 

Hand-hoists : — Require specifications from makers. Guides at back ? 
at all corners? at two corners? friction and ratchet safety-brakes, 
hatchway-doors? automatic-bars ¢ brake and rope through stories. 

Carriage-hoists: —Same. Friction automatic safety-brakes, brake and 
rope on band wheel. 

Pavement-hotsts : — Take maker’s specifications, generally winch-hoists, 
chain-cables. 


RUSTLESS COATING FOR IRON AND STEEL. 


the meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, lately held at Montreal, Mr. M. P. Wood 
read a paper entitled “ Rustless Coating for Iron and 
Steel.” It treated of tinning and enamelling metals, 
lacquering, and other preservative methods. After 
describing the various processes, and their applicability 
to certain conditions, Mr. Wood concluded in a series of 
negations that would have caused the little, quarrelsome, English 





poet of the eighteenth century to die of envy. He said, in respect 


to Japanese lacquer : 
“The adaptableness of this natural vegetable product to the 
preservation of metallic surfaces, as well as those of wood, paper, 


and other fibrous bodies, has never received the attention of engi- 
neers that the industrial importance of this method of coating and 


rotecting surfaces demands. The general idea that its application 
is one of art, and is only adaptable to bric-a-brac, is wholly errone- 
ous. The Japanese use it for an infinite variety of purposes — acid 
tanks, coating the keels of ships, highly-finished coach and decora- 
tive panels, and articles for domestic use, resisting hot water, soap 
and alkaline solutions. It may be truly said that were it not for the 
bamboo and lacquer trees, life for the Japanese would hardly be 
worth living. There is no reason why the lacquer tree should not 
thrive in this country. Its sap, which is used as the material for all 
lacquer-work, is a natural essence, and vastly superior to any 
varnishes used here. Unlike even copal, which is an artificial 
mixture of resin, fatty oils and turpentine, Japanese lacquer is a 
ready-made product of nature that hardens into a mirror-like smooth- 
ness, never splits nor cracks, and is of great durability. The art 
lacquer-work of Japan is essentially individual, and ought not to be 
treated as an undistinguishable whole. The superiority of the art- 
work is due not only to the special merit of the material, but also to 
the care and skill shown by the Japanese in the manipulation of it. 

“There is as wide a distinction between the ordinary lacquer 
tray, or cabinet of commerce, and the exquisite lacs of the great 
Japanese artists, as between a theatrical poster and a canvas of 
Raphael. Each of the great masters of lacquer has created a style 
of his own, and has founded a school of which the traditions have 
been kept alive by his successors for centuries. At the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, in the Japanese department, there were ex- 
hibited plates, pans, etc., evidently of a common quality of lacquer 
used by sailors and others for domestic purposes; also some samples 
of a finer grade in trays and cabinet-work that had been sunk in the 
sea over fifty years, and though covered with barnacles and other 
marine growths, were practically unharmed, so perfectly had they 
been protected by the lacquer. It seems almost incredible that so 
valuable an article that can be produced as cheaply as maple sap 
has remained comparatively unknown in this country and Europe, 
at least so far as applying it to the palpable protective purpose that 
nature evidently designed it to be used for.” 

His negations were stated thus : 

“ Tn conclusion, the whole question of how best to protect iron and 
steel from corrosion in all tlie varying conditions that the wants 
and usages of to-day demand, seems to resolve itself into a category 
of ‘ Don'ts,’ as the best method of answering it, to wit: 

“ }on’t use anything but common iron. 

“ Don’t have any scale on that. 

“ Don’t use anything but the best iron and steel. 

“ T)on’t polish those. 

“ Don’t paint it with anything but pure linseed oil and oxide of 


lead or graphite paints. 


“ Don’t let the air get to it if it is damp. 

“ Don’t keep it from the air if the air is pure and dry. 

“ Don’t let sea air, sea water, acidulated or sulphurous, ammonial 
or other fumes and liquids have access to it. 

“ Don’t think it unnecessary to protect it in any case, because 
swords, armor, and other bright articles of iron and steel have been 
found uninjured by rust after an exposure of over five hundred 


years with no other protection than that afforded by the closed 


room in which they were placed. 

“ Don't think your own product would not, under the same condi- 
tions, last as long as the piece of iron that was walled into one of the 
burial chambers of the Pyramid three thousand years ago. 

‘“ Don’t put it in any location where it cannot be inspected and its 
true condition ascertained at any time, by anybody, your successor 
in the trust not excepted. 

“ Don’t think that magnetic oxide, electroplating, enamelling, or 
any other method of protection will take the place of constant 
inspection, even if the coating is fired on by a Columbiad. 

“Don’t imagine because Cleopatra’s Needle has had to have a 
coating of wax to protect it, that it is not a good material to apply 
to other substances than granite. 

“‘ Don’t let the cost and interest accounts be the governing factors 
in the case of protecting any metal superstructure on whose con- 
tinuity and strength human life and safety depend. The old story 
of ‘ For want of a nail the shoe was cast, the horse disabled, a battle 
and kingdom lost,’ finds too many parallels in the engineering 
ee of to-day, until in some cases we seem to need protection 

rom the engineer quite as much as from the decay of the materials 
in which he experiments. 

“ Don’t imagine that Macaulay’s New Zealander, who has sketched 
the ruins of England’s power and greatness, and has come to the 
New World to see how we have fared from the gnawing teeth of 
time, will not recognize amidst the ruins of our Statue of Liberty, 
Brooklyn Bridge, and other monuments of our progress, the ominous 
streaks and stains due to the corrosion, not only of iron and steel, 
but that of the better class of metals, and will exclaim: ‘We are 
wiser in our generation, and fear not and can control these forces 
that, like the Arch, slumber not nor sleep.’ ”’ 

In the discussion, one member stated that, for tanks and outdoor 
use, & solution of asphalte in bisulphide of carbon known as “ P. and 
B.” paint had given the best results; attention was also called to a 
paper by W. Thomson, read before the English Society of Chemical 

Industry. It was there stated that a good plan for protection was 
to connect structures by wire with a ball of zinc buried in moist 
ground, by which the destructive effects of electrolytic action were 
transferred to an outside body. 
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T-SQUARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE following Resolutions were adopted at a special meeting of 
yl the T-Square Club held Friday, August 31, 1894 : 

Whereas, it has pleased God in His infinite wisdom to remove 
from amongst us our friend, John Lambert Moss, and 

Whereas, we feel that some expression of our sorrow, and appre- 
ciation of his large-heartedness and geniality will be meet and 
proper at this time, 

Be it Resolved, that we, the members of the T-Square Club, do 
sincerely mourn his loss, and that we, while bowing to the dispensa- 
tion of the Divine Will, feel that his life has been a sun set in noon- 
day, that his future promised much, and that his premature end has 
robbed us of a fellow-member whom we felt it a privilege to know, 
and whose considerate and unselfish nature had won for him many 
friends. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to his bereaved family, and that they be published in the daily and 
architectural papers. 


THE TEXAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


THe Texas State Association of Architects held its election of 
officers at Waco, Texas, on August 6, resulting in the following : 

Nathaniel Tobey, Galveston, President ; C. A. Gill, Dallas, First 
Vice-President; Sam P. Herbert, Waco, Second Vice-President ; 
J. Riely Gordon, San Antonio, Secretary; A. A. Messer, Fort 
Worth, 7'reasurer ; Alfred Mueller, Galveston, Chairman Executive 
Committee ; J. S. Moad, Dallas, M. R. Sanguinet, Fort Worth, A. N. 
Dawson, Fort Worth, P. S. Rabitt, Galveston, Executive Committee. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


ENTRANCE TO THE STARKWEATHER HOUSE, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


HOUSE FOR MRS. NELLIE J. MORRISON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MR. 
C. H. MCCLARE, ARCHITECT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
STABLE FOR W. 8S. JOHNSON, ESQ., WARWICK, N. Y. MR. E. G. 


W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, NEW: YORK, N. Y. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, TROY, 
of N. Y. MR. F. R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
CENTRAL FALLS SCHOOL, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. MR. JOHN 


wi LAVALLE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR AN OHIO CHURCH. MR. W. 8. DUT- 
TON, ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE LITHGOW PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


AUGUSTA, ME. MESSRS. PAULSEN & LAVALLE, ARCHITECTS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





[Additional (Llastrations in the International Edition.) 


ENTRANCE ROTUNDA OF THE AGRICULTURE BUILDING, WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD 
& WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{[Gelatine Print.] 


WEST FRONT OF THE ELECTRICITY BUILDING, MESSRS. VAN 
BRUNT & HOWE, ARCHITECTS, KANSAS CITY, MO., AND NORTH 
FRONT OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MR. R. M. HUNT, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBI- 


TION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
|Gelatine Print.] 


> 


Note: — The unusual pressure brought upon the Custom-house 
officials by the passage of the new tariff law has prevented us from 
freeing our usual consignment of imported prints in season for use 
with this week’s issue. 


(The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE DECAY OF SPRUCE BEAMS IN BRICK WALLS. 


HARTFORD, CONN., August, 29, 1894, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— Under ordinary conditions, how long will it be 
before the ends of partly-seasoned, large size, spruce joists decay, 
when laid solid in outside brick walls ? Ti 


[EVERYTHING depends upon the amount of seasoning, the character of 
the brick walls, — whether they are porous, so as to adnit air, or hard, so 
as to keep it out; the character of the mortar, — whether of lime, which 
has a preservative effect, and, by its shrinkage, gives room for air to enter 
around the ends of the joists, or of cement, which does not shrink, and 
paturally contains in combination a large amount of water; whether the 
wall is damp or dry when the timbers are built in; whether the joists are 
left open and unpainted, so that air circulates freely about them, or 
are painted or varnished, or enclosed by floors and ceilings; whether the 
floors are made more airtight by paper, or matching, or both, and whether 
the ceiling is of lime mortar, which is very porous, or of adamant or other 
plaster-of-Paris cements, which are very impervious, and contain a great 
deal of loosely-combined water; whether the air in the rooms is frequently 
changed, dry and warm, or close and warm, or close and cold; whether 
the timber was inspected when put in, etc. Thousands of large, spruce 
timbers are built close into brick walls, and remain free from decay indefi- 
nitely; but, especially for a floor over a cellar, the modern practice is to 
leave a little space around them. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintingss also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Cincinnati, O. — Special Exhibition of Paintings: at the Art Museum, 
during September. 
New York, N. Y.— Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 


American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 





St. CLement Danes, Lonpon. — It is not often that the dingy 
tranquillity of the Church of St. Clement Danes is disturbed, as recently 
by a fashionable marriage. Indeed, it would be difficult to name a 
church that more people pass and fewer enter, and it cannot be said 
that at any period of its existence it has been a fashionable place of 
worship. It seems, however, to have usually possessed a sort of grave 
respectability, and to have had sufficiently wealthy citizens interested 
in its welfare to be repaired at considerable cost early in the seven- 
teenth century, and entirely rebuilt a little later in its present form, 
under the direction of S.r Christopher Wren, the actual architect being 
Edward Pierce, while the steeple and portico were designed by Gibbs. 
The building which it replaced must have contained work as old as 
any then existing in London ; for the foundation is of great antiquity, 
perhaps nearly as old as that of St. Ethelburga herself, and the precise 
reason why the patron saint of iron-workers and wool-combers became 
associated with the Danes is lost in the mists of antiquity. According 
to one story, a number of Danes, who, in the reign of King Ethelred, 
sacked and burned the monastery of Chertsey, were put to death in the 
churchyard of St. Clement’s Church, which thereafter was known as 
St. Clement Danes. According to another tradition, the name came 
not from the Danes that died, but from the Danes that lived around it. 
For there was a time when the Danes, who, whichever story may be 
true, were seemingly not regarded altogether in the light of social 
acquisitiuns in England, were ordered peremptorily to leave the coun- 
try, except such as might be married to English wives; while those 
who had so far naturalized themselves were forced to live between 
Westminster and Ludgate, and formed a colony on the river-bank near 
the Essex Street of to-day. Be this as it may, St. Clement’s church- 
yard was held to be an appropriate resting-place for the body of King 
Harold, natural son of Canute, which after his brief reign found a 
temporary resting-place at Westminster until it was torn up, beheaded, 
and cast into the Thames by the orders of Hardicanute, his legitimate 
half-brother. Rescued from the river by a fisherman, it was finally 
buried in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Curiously enough, 
many hundred years later the church is again found associated with 
royalty under a cloud, for in 1725 Dr. Gibson, then Bishop of London, 
had removed from it a picture which formed the altar-piece, and con- 
tained recognizable portraits of the pretender’s wife and family. Situ- 
ated almost in the heart of literary London, it contains few, if any, 
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memorials of writers among the worthy citizens whose virtues are 
recorded on its monuments. Two of Dryden’s friends — Thomas Ot- 
way and Nat Lee — occupying nameless graves in or near the church, 
represent the Bohemians of their day; one of them died starving, the 
other drunk. Dryden himself was ‘‘of the parish of St. Clement 
Danes,’ and is so recorded in the register of his marriage at St. 
Swithin’s by London Stone. Bunyan once lived opposite, somewhere 
very near where the business is carried on with which to day’s bride- 
groom is associated. Dr. Johnson had a sitting in pew No. 18, and 
worshipped devoutly therein, taking Boswell with him to church there 
on Giood Friday, 1773, and recording in his diary that he put two 
shillings in the plate on Easter Sunday, 1779. — St James’s Gazette. 





Tue ConstaBLE LESDIGUIERES AND THE Devit. — According to a 
legend current in the country around Grenoble, the ancient wall sur- 
rounding the park of M. Casimir-Perier’s superb Chateau de Vizille in 
that district was built by the devil. No one knows exactly how old 
this wall is, but it is generally believed to date back to the time of the 
first proprietor of Vizille, the High Constable de Lesdiguieéres. The 
latter was very anxious to protect his grounds from trespassers, but 
lacked the money requisite to inclose it. On learning this, the Evil 
(ne visited him and offered to build the wall providing Lesdiguicres 
would assign to him his soul after death. ‘ How long will it take to 
build?’ he inquired. ‘‘Oh, only two or three minutes,” replied the 
Prince of Darkness. ‘‘ You can’t do it,’ retorted Lesdiguicres; and 
on the devil asserting once more his power to doit within that time, the 
Constable made the following proposition: ‘I will saddle my mare, 
Bradamante, and will mount her at this point. I will then put the 
spurs to her, and at the same moment you shall begin to build the wall. 
It I can escape on horseback before the property is entirely walled in, 
I retain the right to dispose of my soul as I see fit. Otherwise, it be- 
longs to you.” Satan consented to this, and on the following day the 
trial was made. Lesdiguitres got on his horse, and at the same 
moment two gangs of imps beyan to raise the stone wall that surrounds 
the property. They were in such a hurry, however, that when it came 
to joining the two ends of the wall they found they had carried one 
end past the other, leaving a space of about a yard in between. ‘They 
had just begun to repair this error when Lesdiguitres dashed through 
the opening thus left, not so fast, however, but that the tail of his 
horse got stuckinthe masonry. Without hesitating a moment, the rider 
drew his sword and cut the tail off, leaving it sticking in the wall, and 
there, according to tradition, it remains to day, its place being marked 
by a queer and unaccountable patch of plaster in the otherwise solid 
bit of masonry that joins the two ends of the wall. Lesdiguieres 
accordingly got his wall and saved his soul, at the expense, it is true, 
of Bradamante’s caudal appendage. —.V. Y. 7ribune. 





GEOLOGICAL FORMATION CONTROLS THE CHARACTER OF ADJACENT 
Cities. — The great fire, after all, did less for London by far than our 
happy isolation in a basin of brick carth. Egyptian Thebes, of the 
hundred gates, was built from the hard, red sandstone of the Nile and 
the still harder and redder granite of Syene. Periclean Athens was 
built from the marble of Pentelicus, in which Phidias could carve out 
with freer hand the living sculptures of the Parthenon. Modern Paris 
has its soft, white stone, exactly adapted to the florid needs of the 
meretricious Parisian decorative instinct. In Britain itself, Aberdeen 
has its appropriate cold, gray granite; Edinburgh is piled up from its 
own solid hills, Oxford has its oolite, and Bath its near quarries of 
facile freestone. But London, better placed, lies in the midst of a great 
bed of clay, beautifully designed by Providence to supply the commer- 
cially-minded London builder with abundant store of bad brick and 
coarse stucco. On this apt material, ready formed to his hand, the 
jerry architect has seized with sound business instinct, and raised aloft 
to heaven a great commercial city in the truest spirit of modern compe- 
tition. Hence the distinguishing beauties of white-painted Belgravia 
and dusky-yellow Paddington; hence the long, straight lines of man- 
sions almost as good as solid stone in the abyss of Bayswater; hence, 
also, the esthetic reaction to sound, red brick in penitent South Ken- 
sington. Each is beautiful in its kind, from Bedford Park to untouched 
Stoke Newington, and each is notable alike for its wealth of individual 
fancy, its quaintness of expression, its local appropriateness, its strong 
sense of color, and its luxurious outgrowth of spontaneous ornament. 
The merchant princes of Mayfair, we all know, hold their court in 
palaces which shine with the Hymettian beams and Orient ivory ; the 
thanes of Belgravia dwell in lordly halls which bring a blush into 
the checks of Venetian Foscari and Florentine Strozzi.— Grant Allen 
in The Fortnightly Review. 





SMOTHERED IN QuICKSAND. — Arthur A. Williams, thirty-eight years 
old, met his death at Orange, Mass., early in August, by a peculiar 
accident. Soon after midnight, one of the large mains in front of the 
house of James Gavin burst and tore a hole in the road about six feet 
deep and ten feet square. Gavin, hearing the rushing waters, went out in 
the dark to learn the cause, and fell into the big hole and was nearly 
strangled with the quicksand. Williams, who lived in the same house, 
went to the rescue of Giavin, and succeeded in assisting him out, only 
to fall in himself an instant later, and before he could get out or 
assistance could reach him he was smothered. There was a pressure 
of one hundred forty-five pounds to the inch on the water.— Lxchange. 





ORIENTAL DIscovERIES AT Oaxaca, MEx.—In one of the oldest 
ruins in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, a number of very rare and 
interesting images, found in metal, have been uncovered. The images 
represent people of Oriental appearance and dress, as well as priests 
in their robes of sacrifice. They bear hieroglyphics of an unknown 
character, and are elaborately wrought, with fine art lines shown in 
every curve. The images found thus far are of gold, either wholly or 
in part, and are coated with some unknown enamel, which has preserved 
them from al] harm in the many years they have been buried in the 
soil. — Philadelphia Press. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE EARTHQUAKE.— An Italian seismologist has 
devised a method by which an earthquake shock is made to light an 
electric lamp for a quarter of a second, causing the face of a chrono- 
meter to be photographed, and thus registering the precise time at 
which the shock occurred. — Jnvention. 





Ratio BETWEEN Cost anp AccipentaL Deatu.— According to 
M. Eiffel, the cost of lives of any great engineering work can be 
estimated, at least, as accurately as the cost in money. ‘‘ It has been 
found,’’ he says, ‘‘ by statistical ubservation that in engineering enter- 
prises one man is killed for every 1,000,000/ spent on the work. If you 
have to build a bridge at a cost of 100,000,000/, you know that you 
will kill one hundred workmen.” This statement, while rather an 
ingenious one, is not, it is stated, borne out by facts. Take the Eiffel 
Tower, for example. Six and a half millions’ worth cost only four 
lives. The Forth Bridge, on the other hand, a contemporary points 
out, cost 45,000,000/, while the lives of fifty-five men were sacrificed 
in connection with its construction. — Boston Transcript. 





THe ParRLiaMENT Hovset at Beriix.— The new German Imperial 
House of Parliament is to be opened by the Emperor with great pomp 
in October next. It has taken ten years to build, and cost about thirty 
million marks. It stands onthe Konigsplatz, opposite the Grand General 
Staff, and is a mixture of all conceivable styles, looking more like one 
of the nondescript blocks in the Chicago Exhibition than a building 
consonant with the general architectural character of the German 
capital. It isa floridly massive but fearfully mongrel pile. Bismarck 
helped to lay the foundation stone, and in all probability he will figure 
among the crowd of German sovereigns who are to surround the Em- 
peror at the opening ceremony. His own statue, subscribed for by the 
whole nation, is to be erected opposite the main entrance. Then he 
ae his admirers will be happy forever after. — Cincinnati Commer- 
ctal- Gazette. 





To Discover Fiaws tn Iron anp SteeL.— An apparatus for discov- 
ering internal flaws in iron and steel is described in /ndustries and Iron. 
It is electrical, and consists of a small pneumatic tapper worked by the 
hand, with which the sample of steel or iron is tapped all over. ith 
the tapper is connected a telephone with a microphone interposed in the 
circuit. One operator is required to apply the tapper, and the other 
to listen through the telephone to the sounds produced. Both are in 
electrical communication, but in separate apartments, so that the 
direct sounds of the taps may not interrupt the listener, whose duty it 
is to detect flaws. In applying the system, one operator places the 
telephone to his ear, and while the sounds produced by the taps are 
normal he does nothing. Directly a false sound, which is distinguish- 
able from the normal sound, is heard, he signals for the spot to be 
marked, and by this means is able, not only to detect a flaw, but to fix 
its locality. — Nature. 





A Latin Inscription. — Two well-dressed men on a tour strolled in 
the vicinity of a handsome, new structure. ‘‘ Wonder what this is ?”’ 
queried one, casting his eyes about. “ Ah, there is an inscription on 
the wall! Latin. Funny place to put it! I’m so short-sighted, can’t 
quite make it out. ‘ Post Nobils.’ Let’s see! I’ve forgotten most of 
my Latin. What do you make of it?’’ The other, who was equally 
short-sighted, adjusted his eye-glasses, critically surveyed the inscrip- 
tion, and returned, “Hum! ‘ Post’ means ‘after,’ of course; but 
‘nobils’ gets away with me. Nobis, nobils, no — I declare I shall have 
to give it up. Let’s inquire.” Thereupon they sought out the intelli- 
gent custodian of the building and put their question. ‘‘ What does 
that inscription mean ‘’’ The man repcated after them in a pitying tone, 
‘It means just exactly what it says, and a fine into the bargain if you 
go to posting any bills round this place! ’’ And the two short-sighted 
sightseers who had forgotten their Latin retired, looking reproachfully 
at each other. — The Churchman. 





CakRaARA MARBLE QUARRIES.— The marble quarries, which are 
400 or 500 in number, are situated far above the town, in the 
midst of the grandest and most savage scenery, says the English 
Illustrated Magazine. The soft, aérial hues which distance lends tu the 
mountains disappear on nearer approach The great peaks stand up 
against the sky in fantastic forms. No trees or verdure clothe their 
naked sides, no flowers grow, no water flows to fertilize that soil. The 
6,000 quarrymen who are busy here appear as ants crawling on the vast 
hillsides. The marble is quarried by dynamite. Every moment explo- 
sions rend the air, and huge fragments fly up as if expelled from a 
voleano. Often the mine has to be placed in the perpendicular face of 
a precipice. Then the workman is lowered by a rope and hangs sus- 
pended, ‘like the samphire gatherer, ’twixt earth and heaven. A 
dreadful trade!” About 160,000 tons of marble are annually exported, 
of which most goes to America. The quantity is inexhaustible. The 
entire mass of the Monte Sagro, 5,600 feet high, which dominates 
Carrara, is solid marble. QOne of the most famous quarries is in the 
valley of the Polraccio. From this were extracted, in Roman times, 
the 1,700 tons of marble that served for the construction of Trajan’s 
column at Rome. Here Donatello got the block which he carved into 
his ‘‘St. George,’ and Michael Angelo the one for his ‘‘ Moses.’’ 
From here, also, came the huge block mentioned in the memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, which served for the colossal Neptune of Ammanati 
in the middle of the fountain of the Piazzi della Signoria at Florence. 
Untike the miner, who burrows underground, he works in a blinding 
glare of light. The fierce heat of the Italian sun beats upon him in 
summer. The cold blast of the tramontana, rushing from the gorges 
of the Appenines, chills him in winter. Constantly exposed to danger, 
seeing his companions killed and wounded by his side, trained to rapid 
action, and with every faculty of mind and body on the alert, accus- 
tomed to dominate the rude forces of nature —he has developed into 
an independent and powerful type of man. 
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E have occasionally exposed ourselves to a good deal of 
earnest expostulation, on the ground that architects were 
artists, and engineers were something very different, by 


pointing out some of the advantages that the German archi- 


tects enjoy through the practice, which is common in Germany 
of uniting architects and engineers in the local professional 
organizations. We have been told that German architects, in 


their professional societies, occupy an inferior position, as com- | 
pared with their engineer associates, and that this would grate | 


ja 


upon the feelings of American architects; but, however this may 
be, there is no doubt that the social position of architects in 
Germany is very high, perhaps higher than in any other coun- 
try in Europe, and their association with engineers has unques- 
tionably helped them to this position. Whether their artistic 
development has been hindered by this association is another 
question. We hold, ourselves, a very high opinion of the 
best German architects as artists, although the education of 
architects in Germany leans much more to the practical than 
the sesthetic side; but the social connection of architects and 
engineers does not necessarily involve any sacrifice of artistic 
aspirations on the part of the former. On the contrary, while 
no architect desires to do engineer’s work, and, we hope, no 
engineer would undertake to do that legitimately belonging to 
an architect, no two sets of men are better qualified to under- 
stand each other’s perplexities, and give mutual assistance ; 
and, so far as regards their business relations with the public, 
their interests are almost absolutely the same. Engineers 
often act as contractors, which architects never do; but, apart 
from cases of this kind, both are men of science, in their own 
way ; both have to assume heavy responsibilities toward people 
who have little comprehension of their work, and both suffer 
from the jealousy and malice of their common enemy, — the 
‘¢ practical man.” In the greater part of our cities, the num- 
ber of architects is so small as to count for almost nothing in 
influencing public opinion, and the engineers are hardly bet- 
ter off. It is true that the powerful National organizations 
of both professions will interfere, so far as they can, in cases of 
gross oppression; but this help is slow in coming; and, in 
default of any other means for calling public attention with 
effect to the rights which the two professions claim in common, 
there can hardly be any objection to their association, locally, 
for mutual support in matters of business, and such associa- 
tion would often be of great use. 











S an instance of the way in which local associations of 
Hi architects and engineers might be useful, we may mention 
the abomination of requiring architects and engineers en- 
trusted with public work to furnish bonds for the completion 
of the work within the contract price, which is rapidly becom- 
ing popular. It is hardly necessary to say that no architect, 
and very few engineers, would have anything to do with work 
where this condition was stated at the outset; but the usual 
method is to hold a competition, without saying anything about 
it, and, after the competitors have spent a large amount of 
time and money on their designs, to offer one of them the 
work under such a stipulation, the alternative being the throw- 
ing out of his design, and the loss of all that it had cost him. 
It is already time for both architects and engineers to set their 
faces firmly against this degrading and unprofessional practice, 


_and the two professions, which suffer about equally from it, 


could, by united action, accomplish much more against it than 
either profession could singly. It ought to be understood at 
once that no respectable architect or engineer in the United 
States will bind himself, by bond, contract or anything else, to 
do more than the common law requires of him; that is, to 
give skilful and conscientious service to his clients; and it 


should also be understood that any attempt to impose such a 


condition on any architect or engineer will be followed at once 
by a protest from all the respectable architects and engineers 
in the neighborhood. Such a protest, we may be well assured, 
would not fail of its effect; and the mutual acquaintance be- 
tween architects and engineers incident to a struggle under the 


_same banner for their common rights could not fail to be bene- 


ficial to both. 
Mi WYATT PAPWORTH, whose name will be grate- 


fully remembered by students as the editor of the modern 

editions of Gwilt’s * Cyclopedia of Architecture,” and 
the author of most of the valuable new matter in it, as well 
as the editor of the great English * Dictionary of Architecture,” 
recently completed, after being nearly twenty years in prepa- 
ration, died recently in London. Soon after the completion of 
his labors on the “‘ Dictionary,” Mr. Papworth was appointed 
curator of the Soane Museum, and held this position until his 
death. In him, students, as well as architects, have lost an 
able and learned friend, whose immense resources of varied 
information were always at the service of the profession. 


R. HENRY FAIJA, whose contributions to the knowl- 
edge of cements and mortars have placed the profession 
of architecture, no less than that of engineering, under 
great obligations to him, died at his residence, near London, 
August 21. Mr. Faija was the son of a distinguished minia- 
ture painter, and was born in London in 1844. After finishing 
his school education, he was articled to a firm of ship-bu:lders, 
and followed this pursuit for some years. He then abandoned 
it for general engineering, and opened an office in London. 
One of his first commissions was for the designing of cement- 
works, and, in carrying this out, he observed so many crudities 
and errors in the current practice of cement manufacture that 
he resolved to devote himself particularly to the improvement 
of this industry, and soon became widely known as an expert 
on the subject. He was called upon to build cement factories 
in North and South America, as well as in various parts of 
Europe, and was applied to as an expert on almost all matters 
connected with the manufacture and use of the material. 
Finding it necessary to systematize the tests which he was 
constantly called upon to make, he arranged regular testing- 
rooms, both for chemical and physical investigation, which have 
been of great service to consumers, as well as manufacturers 
of cement. Naturally, in his chosen field he was preéminent 
among experts, and his name was constantly quoted in all 
engineering publications. He was an Honorary Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, as well as a member 
of nearly all the principal engineering societies, and Vice- 
President of the Society of Engineers. | 


E find in our foreign exchanges the detailed rules for the 
government of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, some of 
which are interesting. Among other things, space, 

water, gas, steam and motive power will be furnished gratui- 
tously, the exhibitors having only to pay for putting in such 
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branches as they require from the main gas, water and steam 
pipes, and belting for the transmission of power from the 
main shafts to their machines. As usual in such cases, 
the Exhibition buildings will be made regular custom-house 
warehouses, and goods will be forwarded without delay at 
frontier custom-houses. Objects made in the Exhibition 
buildings, or within the Exhibition enclosure, will not be sub- 
ject to any duty beyond what may be due on imported mate- 
rials used in their fabrication. No work of art or other 
object exhibited is to be drawn, copied or reproduced in any 
way, without the express authority of the exhibitor, approved 
by the General Direction of the Exhibition; but the Commis- 
sioner-General can give authority for the reproduction of 
general views. This regulation is, of course, intended for the 
protection of exhibitors ; and, with a similar view, patentable 
objects, which have not been patented, may be shown, without 
losing their right to a patent. The official catalogue will be 
in French, but any nation may publish in its own language a 
catalogue of its own Section, which, however, must be sold in 
the Exhibition grounds under the regulations of the Adminis- 
tration. 





N contrast with the politic practice of recent exhibitions, 
where all the numerous medals and diplomas have been of 
equal value, the recompenses of the Exhibition of 1900 will 

be of five classes. ‘The highest class will consist in the 
Diploma of the Grand Prize; the second will be the Diploma 
of the Gold Medal; the third will be the Diploma of the 
Silver Medal; the fourth that of the Bronze Medal; and 
the fifth will be the Diploma of Honorable Mention. Jt will 
be seen, therefore, that the rewards offered are worth working 
for, and the result will probably be seen in unusual emulation. 
The juries of award will be divided into three groups. The 
total number of regular jurors is to be about one-sixtieth of 
the number of exhibitors, and substitute jurors are to be 
appointed, to the number of one-third the regular jurors. The 
French jurors are to be selected by the Commissioner-General, 
with the assistance of the Directors of the several Sections, 
from among persons who have acted as jurors, or have gained 
distinction as exhibitors, in other great exhibitions, or from 
the ranks of learned societies. The foreign jurors will be 
selected by the Commissioners of their respective countries. 
The class juries must have a French President, and foreign 
Vice-President. These juries will draw up lists of the exhibi- 
tors in their Section, with the recompenses which they consider 
due, and also lists of the workmen who have particularly 
distinguished themselves in the fabrication of the objects 
shown. ‘The lists of the class juries will be revised by the 
group juries, whose business it is to see that noclass is omitted, 
and that no exhibitor obtains two recompenses for the same 
object ; and the group juries report to the superior jury, which 
consists of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the group 
juries, the foreign Commissioners, and the principal French 
officials of the Exhibition. This jury announces the recom- 
penses. All jury deliberations, of whatever degree, are to be 
rigorously secret; and it is hardly necessary to say that 
objects exhibited by any member of any jury, whether regular 
or substitute, are excluded from competition. 


N experiment was tried not long ago, by the Department 
Hi of Inspection of Buildings in Vienna, which has much 

interest for us. The object of the experiment was to try 
the efficacy of an enclosure of brick in defending iron against 
the effects of fire. A wrought-iron column, nearly twelve feet 
high, was made, consisting of two channels connected by lattice 
bars. ‘This was set up in a small room, built with brick walls, 
and provided with chimneys, and, by means of levers, the 
column was put under compression. The column was then 
surrounded by a shell of common brick, four and one-half 
inches thick, laid in fire-clay mortar. No attempt was made 
to fill the shell in solidly around the ironwork ; on the contrary, 
the hollow space was utilized to contain thirteen fusible mix- 
tures, melting at temperatures varying from 65° to 900° Centi- 
grade, as a test of the heat which might be developed in it. 
Various samples of stone, concrete and other materials were 
placed in the room, outside of the shell enclosing the pillar, or 
built into the exterior walls. The room was then filled with 
split fir-wood, and fire set, and the doors immediately walled 
up with slabs of plaster-of-Paris. After the fire had burned 
for two hours and a half, the doors were broken in, and a full 


stream turned upon it from a fourteen horse-power steam fire- 
engine. It was impossible, however, to cool down the room, 


80 that the condition of things in it could be examined, before 


the next day. It was then found, by the testimony of fusible 
test-pieces left in the outer room, that the temperature there 
had exceeded 400° C, or 752° Fah. The walls of the outer 
room, which were of brick in Portland cement, retained their 
strength, but the natural stones had nearly all succumbed to 
the heat, although in different ways. The ceiling had been 
covered partly with plaster blocks, and partly with hollow ter- 
ra-cotta tiles. Both of these had suffered. The terra-cotta tiles 
still held in place, but would not have borne any load, and the 
plaster-blocks, although they had resisted the fire well, were 
soaked and softened by the water, and, not being very strongly 
secured, fell soon afterwards. The enclosure of the iron 
pillar was still standing firm, although the corners of the 
bricks had shelled off to a depth of an inch or so, and the fire- 
clay mortar was partly washed out of the joints, and a consid- 
erable number of bricks in the upper part of the structure were 
cracked, so that the water had penetrated entirely through 
them. On removing the brick shell, however, the iron pillar 
was found entirely uninjured. Even the paint was not 
scorched in the slightest degree, and the fusible test-pieces 
showed that the temperature had barely reached 65° Centi- 
grade, or 149° Fahrenheit. 


which recently ravaged Greece, and particularly Attica, 

did not spare the precious remains of antiquity, and the 
Parthenon, particularly, is so badly damaged that another 
earthquake would probably destroy it, even if it is not already 
shattered beyond repair. On the north side, a piece more than 
two feet long was thrown out of a drum of the fourth exterior 
column. On the western front, the entablature of the inner 
order is badly damaged; and, on the northwest corner, a piece 
about two feet long has split away from the architrave between 
the first two columns. Worse than this, the columns at the 
entrance are so shattered that many fragments have fallen out, 
and the architrave is displaced, and appears ready to fall. The 
Government has given directions to secure the structure as 
quickly and thoroughly as possible, but, for this end, it will be 
necessary to put iron bands around the injured architraves and 
columns. 


FA vita v0e G to the Aolnische Zeitung, the earthquakes 


HE Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia will open to the public on Monday, November 19, 
and close December 16. ‘Two gold medals are to be 

awarded, one for painting, and one for sculpture. Only 
original works, by living artists, which have not been publicly 
exhibited in Philadelphia, will be admitted, and sales will be 
attended to, on a commission of ten per cent, if a request is 
made to that effect, and the price is stated when the picture 
is sent in. Lists, which may be obtained, with other particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Mr. H. T. Cariss, Art Club of Phil- 
adelphia, 220 South Broad Street, must be sent in before 
October 27. 


ICTURE sales in England seem to be almost as much of 

a lottery as they are here. A short time ago two portraits, 

both genuine, and both by Sir Joshua Reynolds, were 
sold. One, known as the “ Portrait of Lady Betty Delmé 
and her Children,” brought eleven thousand guineas, or about 
fifty-seven thousand dollars, which is said to be the highest 
price ever paid at auction for a picture in England. Another 
Reynolds portrait, of “ The Hon. Miss Monckton,” brought 
seventy-five hundred guineas; while another was sold for 
fifteen hundred, and a fourth, at a different sale, for seven 
hundred. At the last sale, a Rubens, “ The Prodigal Son,” 
brought only eight hundred guineas, and a Guido Reni‘ Venus 
stealing Cupid’s Bow,” found no bona-fide bid at a thousand. 


HE annual competition for the Prize of Rome in the 
Architectural Department of the Paris School of Fine- 
Arts has resulted in the award of the prize to M. Recoura, 

pupil of M. Pascal. M. Recoura has for several years been a 
very distinguished member of the School, his name appearing 
regularly among the winners of other honors. The first- 
second Grand Prize was awarded to M. Patouillard, pupil of 
M. Ginain, and the second-second Grand Prize to M. Héraud, 
pupil of M. Raulin. 
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COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


N 1636 a small body of our 
Puritan ancestors, finding 
the country in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Boston 
too thickly settled, the best 
ne building lots already occu- 
gy ™ pied or appropriated and 
perhaps, too, the political 
and religious atmosphere a 
“ys little trying, gathered to- 
gether themselves and such 
of their possessions as could 
be carried upon pack-horses 
and set out for the western 
wilderness. Beyond the 
straggling settlement of 
Watertown —then called 
Newton, they plunged into 
an unknown country abso- 
lutely wild and trackless, 
save for an occasional Indian trail. They had learned by that time 
that there was little possibility of stumbling upon the northwest 
passage or of settling on the shore of the Pacific — though the charter 
of their colony granted them the right to do so — but beyond these 
general negative ideas, the tales of Indians, and the varying reports 
of their own hunters, they were as ignorant of their destination as 
the “ Babes in the Wood.” 

After a time they reached the Connecticut Valley and there they 
dwelt, scattered up and down the river between Northampton and 
Weathersfield, Conn., building up during the remaining sixty years 
of the century a straggling line of towns nearly 100 miles in length. 
The growth of these towns and villages was slow. The distance 
from their base of supplies was great, severe winters and the failure 
of crops combined with the constant inroads of the Indians, retarded 
development and immigration. For many years there was only a 
bridle-path to Boston and all merchandise had to make the long and 
perilous voyage around Cape Cod, through the Sound and the equally 
long voyage up the Connecticut. 

he first settlement in the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts 
was made in Springfield in 1636, and having the start in years and 
numbers the town grew rapidly and soon distanced its neighbors, 
becoming at last the leading commercial centre of the western part 
of the State. Around it Longmeadow, ‘Agawam, West Springfield, 
Hadley, Westfield, Southampton and Northampton, Hatfield, Deer- 
field and towns still farther north were slowly settled: some by 
immigrants from the eastern part of the State, some by wise men 
from Connecticut who had prophetic instinct, and others by those 
of Springfield, who after a few years found their native town be- 
coming too crowded, and saw in the tributary valleys and rich upland 
pastures of the parent river the promise of more abundant reward 
for the same amount of labor. 

Hardly had the first of these valley settlements been established 
when the Indians, for the first two or three years friendly, suddenly 
took arms against the settlers and the war for mutual extermination 
began, an interminable struggle, barbarous on both sides, and one 
which would have exhausted the strength and patience of any people 
save our forefathers. Says Holland in his ‘ History of Western 
Massachusetts”: ‘‘ From the first settlement at Springfield, until the 
Conquest of Canada in 1760, a series of one hundred and twenty-four 
years had passed away, and by far the larger part of this time the 
inhabitants of the territory embraced in old Hampshire had been 
exposed to the dangers, the fears, the toils and trials of Indian wars, 
or border depredations. Children had been born, had grown up to 
manhood, and descended to old age, knowing little or nothing of 
peace and tranquillity. Hundreds had been killed, and large numbers 
carried into captivity. Men, women and children had been butch- 
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The ‘' Pyncheon Fort,"’ Springfield, after a draw- 
ing in the Springfield Public Library. 
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ered by scores. There is hardly a square acre, certainly not a square 
mile, in the Connecticut Valley, that has not been tracked by the 
flying feet of fear, resounded with the groan of the dying, drunk 
the blood of the dead, or served as the scene of toils made doubly 
toilsome by an apprehension of danger that never slept.” And still 


through all this the towns grew slowly, though not steadily. Spring- 
field was practically laid in ashes in 1675, Deerfield met the same 
fate twice, and a half-dozen of the other towns barely escaped, but 
always the inhabitants — when there were any left — went to work 
and built again. How Florence in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies fighting Pope, Emperor, Duke, Free Company, friend and foe, 
burning and tearing down, visited by flood and famine, found time 
for the art and architecture which she has given to the world, and 
above all how she has preserved it, impresses every one who reads 
for the first time her history, and in this Connecticut Valley the 
wonder is not that there is so little Colonial architecture, but that 
there remains standing a single structure built before the eighteenth 
century. 

Well, there are very few left. Still, until the early part of the 
present century there were a good many, and it is the march of 
improvement rather than that of violent destruction that has carried 
them away. 

There is little doubt, that from 1665 to 1675 Nathaniel Ely of 
Springfield kept a tavern in that town, in fact twice he was fined, 
once twelve pounds for selling four quarts of cider to Indians, and 
again forty shillings for not keeping his beer up to the standard 
strength; and this tavern of his still stands, hemmed-in by brick 
blocks — perhaps not in its original form, but, likely, very near it, for 
the earliest houses in this region had undoubtedly steep gable roofs, 
as this has still. The “Pyncheon Fort,” built by the first John 
Pyncheon in 1660, which stood until 1831, had the same steep gables, 
if a wash-drawing made by the Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, one of the 
early Unitarian ministers of Springfield, is correct. in Hadley, in 
1700, it was voted that the new meeting-house have a “ flattish ” 
roof. As this was a thirty-degree roof, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the majority of roofs already built were steeper. Then, too, 
the use of thatch being common, a steep roof was a necessity and it 
would be strange if the steep roof did not remain in fashion after 

thatch was dis- 

{ carded. I say the 
eae use of thatch was 
—— common, for 

= “thatchers,” in 
! : . 

= common with 
“carpenters, join- 
ers, brick-layers 
and sawyers,” re- 
ceived in 1700 
three shillings per 
day, according to 
Governor Hutch- 
inson, and of 
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, Pyncheon, how- 
Roemer Gf ever, was not 

p thatched. It had 
shingles of oak 
eighteen inches 
long and one inch 
thick which cost 
twenty shillings per thousand. In 1667, by the by, this same J. 
Pyncheon sold pine boards of good quality at his Springfield saw- 
mill at four shillings sixpence per hundred feet. 

Besides the Ely Tavern in Springfield, I know of no seventeenth- 
century building in the Connecticut Valley which bears any great 
resemblance to its original form. Early in the eighteenth century, 
however, labor and materials had become plenty enough to afford 
larger and more substantial houses, and many of these, very slightly 
changed, if at all, stand now. As a general rule, they are nearly 
all of the same type, varying slightly on closer examination. 

It is with this class and type of house that I suppose, rightly or 
wrongly, the general interest in “colonial” architecture begins. 
That is, it is in this first decade of the eighteenth century that 
certain houses began to display more or less applied ornament, 
designed, most of it, from a varyingly distinct recollection of the 
latest style in England (or perhaps Boston) interpreted in wood b 
local geniuses with what simple tools they possessed. In nearly all 
cases the result was bad, but I do not know that it is less interestin 
on that account. Take, for instance, the entrance of Samuel Col- 
ton’s house in Longmeadow. ‘The bouse was built about 1740. It 
is clear that the builder, the carpenter and architect, who were 
undoubtedly the same, designed and executed as carefully as might 
be the really elaborate work about the door: every moulding has 
been worked by hand; the frieze moulds, the flat dentils of the 
pediment cornice barely raised above the panelling, the raised and 
bevelled panels of the door, and the carefully-drawn radial-lines 
between the door and the pilasters; while the carved capitals and 
the decorated rosette with its bunch of grapes attached, the latter 
being in cast-iron, bespeak a man with a feeling for the beautiful, 
his vision a little befogged, perhaps, but his intention good. In 
these pilaster-caps did the designer intend to represent as best he 
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could Corinthian capitals, of which, no doubt, he had seen pictures ? 
Surely, if he did, he must have been a direct descendant of those 
Lombard-Byzantine artists and sculptors of the eleventh century 
who wrought in North Italy six hundred years before. 

I have remarked above that these houses remaining to us from 
the Colonial period (I use the word Colonial here in an historical 
sense,) are all of the same type. The same may be said of the 
towns themselves. All of the Colonial Connecticut-Valley towns, 
with the single exception of Northampton, were laid out on the same 
plan: the single street, often over three hundred feet wide, with a 
“common” running through the centre on which the church gener- 
ally stood. On either side of the street stood the houses, always 
with eaves to the street; the lots on which they were placed were 
comparatively narrow, and behind the house, at right angles to the 
street, ran a straggling line of barns and out-houses, — on one side of 
the street towards the river, which, in general, was a short half-mile 
or less away, on the other to the swamp or the foot-hills of the valley, 
where each family dwelling on the street had its pasture, its wood- 
land or its grass-land; and to this day the great majority of these 
towns are unchanged in their plans, many of the original ‘“ home 
lots” being still owned by the direct descendants of those to whom 
they were granted in the seventeenth century. In the little town of 
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Deerfield, there are twelve of these estates, and the average age 
of the houses on them is about one hundred forty-three years. 

The house built in Hatfield, by Samuel Porter, in 1713, is a good 
example of this better class of houses. The plan was a simple one, 
‘two rooms on the first floor, with the chimney and entry between 
them, the chimney being the larger; up stairs, four rooms. At the 
rear was a one-story addition, which long ago fell away, to be 
replaced by another. 

Why the second story overhangs the first on the front by four or 
five inches, I do not know. I can find no constructional reason for 
it. It certainly could not have served, as did the greater overhang 
on earlier buildings, as a convenient vantage-point for shooting 
Indians, though the house was built in the darkest period of the 
French and Indian wars. The clapboards are split and shaved 
with their edges moulded. The front door is practically a double 
door made up of the ordinary panel door backed by a batten door 
on the inside, the whole being three inches thick. Despite the 
scarcity of pine of which the records of that time often complain. all 
the interior partitions are solid and panelled in wood, and there is 
panelled wainscot everywhere, the width of the panels testifying to 
the scant respect paid to the provision in the Colonial charter which 
reserved all trees over twenty-four inches in diameter for the use of 
the Royal navy. The extent of wood panelling was brought to our 
notice by the present dweller in the house by the eminently practical | 


observation that the room took forty yards of carpeting and only 
two double rolls of wall-paper. All of this detail : panels, mouldings, 
wainscot-caps, stair-rails and balusters are of the simplest sort, 
rather heavy and perhaps clumsy, but evidently local work. It isa 
significant fact that in the year that this house was built, the town- 
meeting, of which this Samuel Porter was the moderator, voted to 
build its new meeting-house, the one with the aforesaid “ flattish ” 
roof, and the committee voted to “buy glass, nails, and other neces- 
saries, lay out work by getting clapboards, shingles, ete., hire 
workmen, improving our own inhabitants as much as may be, and 
levelling all the work at money price.” Is it possible that the mod- 
erator may have found it convenient to build his house at the same 
time, and perhaps get a little better price on his own work? Such 
things have been done in later days. 

There are a good many of these old houses very like the Porter 
house, in fact, almost identical with it in plan and detail, scattered 
up and down the valley. As the years of the century increased, the 
size of the houses increased also, and while the length of the house 
on the street was kept about the same, the two rooms on the first 
floor were increased to four, making the house much deeper. Then 
began to be built the gambrel-roof houses of which the old Josiah 
Dwight house [See Illustrations], still standing in Springfield, is as 
good an example, probably, as we have left to us. This was built 
about 1764 and outwardly is, in general, as it was one hundred and 
thirty years ago. There is a little more elaboration of detail about 
the windows and doors and the cornice, but the doorway is very like 
that of the Porter house in Hadley, like the Colton house in Long- 
meadow, and, in fact, like fifty other houses in the neighborhood. 
Here are the same wrought clapboards with their moulded edges, and 
the same pineapple in the centre of the broken pediment above the 
doorway, the same indication of a flat arch above the door-opening, 
and almost exactly the same doors themselves. Inside, the house has 
been so completely torn to pieces and remodelled, that only a few of 
the rooms retain their original shape, and instead of a score of rep- 
resentatives of one family, the representatives of scores of families, 
and possibly as many nationalities, now dwell there. Up to the 
close of the Revolutionary War this type of house, beginning with 
the narrower house, and gradually increasing in size with the change 
from the simple gable roof to the gambrel roof seems to have been 
the prevailing plan all through this section of the country, and 
examples of it might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but it would 
amount to hardly more than a vain repetition. People were then, 
probably, pretty much the same as they are now: the recognized 
leader in a financial and social way, built himself 4 house, and his 
friends and his enemies followed as closely as they could in his 
footsteps. Until the War of the Revolution, there was little, if any, 
diversity of opinion as to who these leaders were. 

G. C. GARDNER. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WASTE. 


K pride ourselves, in this so-called practical age, on having 
reduced waste to an approximate minimum. The claim may 
have some basis of fact in regard to materials; but in regard 

to the application of productive energy, it certainly has a very 
unsubstantial foundation. By productive energy, I mean, in this 
case, human labor which, if intelligently directed and applied, would 
produce results of money value to the community. When labor is 
so misapplied as not to produce such results, waste is certainly a 
mild*term by which to characterize the outcome. For the purposes 
of this article all considerations are ignored in the computations 
except those which may be reckoned in dollars and cents, though 
there are ethical considerations of supreme importance involved. A 
limited space will, however, permit of only a bare mention of the 
moral bearings of the facts deduced. 

Ever since the announcement was made that the commissioners 
having in charge the erection of a capitol for the State of Washing- 
ton had received one hundred and eighty-eight sets of competitive 
plans, the thought has very frequently recurred, and always with 
added force, ‘Nearly one hundred thousand dollars wasted.” 
The insistence of this thought has led to the working-out of a state- 
ment, in topical form, of the probable average waste of time and 
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labor on a building, the cost of which is about a million dollars, 
when erected under our present system of competition. The state- 
ments of values are intended to be safely conservative in all cases 
and will, it is believed, be found to be far too low when travelling and 
other expenses and expenditure of time are taken into consideration. 
The estimate is carried only so far as to include the first series of 
sub-contractors, though extremely suggestive of how far-reaching 
and inclusive is the effect of the system. Even at this early stage 
of the analysis we find the waste aggregating $110,400, or more than 
eleven per cent of the cost of the work. To follow out one line of 
dealings from beginning to end may give a mild suggestion of the 
enormity of the system when traced into all its varied ramifications. 

The persons having in charge the erection of such a building as 


has been indicated, after agreeing on certain data, advertise for | 


competitive plans, specifications and approximate estimates, sending 
to each architect, who desires to compete, certain printed instruc: 
tions, plans of lot and other necessary data. For the Washington 
Capitol one hundred and eighty-eight sets of plans were submitted, 
one of which, it is presumed was accepted. So far as the other one 
hundred and eighty-seven were concerned, the time and money 
spent in perfecting them were practically wasted. It may be 
suggested that there are incidental advantages which go far to offset 
this expenditure of time and money, such, for instance, as the 
practice gained by working-out a practical problem on a large scale, 
the prestige secured by possible favorable mention in connection 
with the competition, and possibly others. But on the other hand, it 
could scarcely be considered wise or judicious policy to place the 
erection of important buildings or the expenditure of large amounts 
of public or private funds in the hands of those who were very much 
lacking in these two points, and under a better system these factors 
could easily be eliminated. 

Allowing the very moderate price of $500 as the average cost of 
the one hundred and eighty-seven sets means the very considerable 
total loss of $93,500. (Onthe New York Municipal Buildings one 
hundred and thirty sets of plans were submitted, costing on an 
average not less than $1,000, making in all $130,000, equivalent to a 
five per cent commission on $2,600,000-worth of work.) Each of 
the one hundred and eighty-seven plans is accompanied by an 
approximate estimate, the making of which should not cost less than 
$50 each, or $9,350 in all. 

The architect having been selected and the plans sufficiently far 
advanced, advertisements are sent out for competitive bids. One 
thousand dollars would probably be not more than enough to cover 
the cost of the two series of advertisements. Suppose that twenty- 
five unsuccessful bids costing $200 each, or a total of $5,000, are 
received. The successful contractor having been selected, the time 
has now arrived for the actual beginning of the structure and the 
amount of waste as expressed in money value is $108,850. 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF WASTE OF TIME AND ENERGY ON 
A $1,000,000 BUILDING FROM THE TIME ITIS PUT INTO THE HANDS 
OF COMMISSIONERS. 


PRIMARY SOURCES OF | 





WASTE. SECONDARY SOURCES. 


After the contract is awarded, the principal con- 


I. Advertising | 
tractor would usually obtain sub-estimates somewhat 


for com- 























petitive as follows: 
plans and | The sub-contractor, having to secure materials, 
estimates. $1,000 probably gets from one to a dozen estimates on many 
| sub-livisions, and so on ad infinitum. 

Amount bronehs $ | Amount brought $ 

forward $108,850 forward $109,700 
Il. rq: a | 1. Excavation and - 

2 grading 5 esti- 15. Elevators...... 50 

$500 ...... 93,500 mates @ $5... 25 16. Carving (stone 
2. Foundations.... 100) and wood)..... 50 
3. Cut-atone........ 75 117. Painting......... 50 
4 Erick yore abies 100 | 18. Glazing ......... 5O 
7 . 5 Terra-cotta.. ... 25 19. Decorating...... 5Y 

a 1G AEE Sag | 6. Marble (interior) 2> 20. Heating and 
mates @ 7. Tiling. ........06 BO ventilating.... 50 
$50 9,350 | 8 Asphalt......... 50 , 21. Plumbing ...... 50 
eo ’ 9. Plastering ...... 5U 22. Safes and vaults. 50 
10. Carpentry....... 150 23. Electric wiring. on 
11. Stairs...... -+0. 60 | 24. Gas-piping...... 50 
Se AEON ss cx etait as 50 25. Hardware.,...... 50 
IV. 2 Bona-fide _13. Copper and gal- _ 26. Chandeliers..... 50 
Bids @© | vauized iron... 50 27. Furniture....... 50 
$200....... 5,000 14. Rooting.......... 50 | 28. Fittings......... 50 
$108,850 $109,700 | Total.... $110,400 


The.principal contractor generally sublets the work in compara- 
tively small parts, somewhat as suggested by the table. Suppose six 
carpenters each spend $20-worth of time in figuring his special 
part of the work. Once gets the contract and $100-worth of labor is 
wasted. ‘The carpenter needs inside finish. He goes to several 
mill-men, or, what amounts to the same thing, they come to him, and 
gets estimates on the cost. One wins the job; the others lose their 
time. The mill-man gets prices from several lumber-jobbers, the 
lumber-jobber is periodically approached by the agents of the whole- 
sale lumber-dealer, the wholesaler deals with the saw-mills, the saw- 
mill men with competing loggers. Similar sequences apply in all 
the other departments. The carpenter needs nails. A dozen, more 
or less, hardware dealers spend hours in trying to sell them to him. 
The retailer buys of the jobber, the jobber of the wholesaler, he of 
the manufacturer, the manufacturer buys his iron plates of the 
jobber, the jobber of the manufacturer, the manufacturer buys it in 


bars, the dealer in bars buys it in pigs, the dealer in pigs buys it 
in ore. If, perchance, the logger or the miner gets rich, he goes to 
three or four architects for “ sketches” and again is the weary grist 
of waste ground out. And the “ system ” works the same in every 
other kind of business. Is it any wonder that ninety-five per cent 
of all business enterprises fail? The marvel is that even the small 
remainder succeed. 

The question naturally suggests itself, who pays for all this waste ? 
The answer is very simple: you, good friend, and J. If the archi- 
tect enters into competitions which prove unsuccessful, he must get 
from his paying clients enough to make up for his loss of time and 
money, or in the end he must fail. The builder must make enough 
out of the work he actually performs, to pay, first, for losses on 
work taken at too low a price, second, for the losses sustained 
through the failures of others to meet their obligations to him, 
third, for the expense of making a great many useless estimates, 
fourth, for the general expenses of carrying on his business, or he, 
too, must fail. And similarly with every man engaged in business. 
But who pays? Every honest man, who 1s able to pay his debts, 
pays his proportion toward keeping up this reckless, unscientific, 
unpractical way of doing things which we dignify by the name of 
“system.” It is systematic robbery, and none the less so because 
it is apparently voluntary. Yielding up one’s money with a pistol 
at the head or a dagger at the heart is just as voluntary. Compete 
or starve is the dictum and in many cases it comes pretty near to 
being compete and starve. 

One word now concerning the ethical points hinted at above. 
First, the desire of securing the commission offers a temptation, 
generally irresistible, for the architect to make his plans so as to 
catch the committee’s favorable consideration without too much 
regard for cost and other minor details. This involves, second, the 
forcible adjustment of the so-called approximate estimate to con- 
form to the known appropriation for the erection of the building. 
In other words, he presents a statement which he knows to be 
untrue. To such an extent has this been carried that an approxi- 
mate estimate, if asked for at all, carries with it almost no influence 
in affecting the decision of a committee. Third, the contractor's 
anxiety to secure the work influences him to submit estimates far 
too low to enable him to perform his work in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. In order to protect himself from loss he feels 
obliged to vary from his agreement, to the detriment of the building, 
wherever he can do so without discovery. In plain, unvarnished 
language, he steals from the quality of the work. Fourth, the 
generally accepted belief in the susceptibility of committees to 
illegitimate influences aggregated under the comprehensive word 
“ pull,” local, political, or mercenary. Fifth, a suspicion, amounting 
in some cases to knowledge, that the committee is not above select- 
ing points of excellence from the rejected plans and incorporating 
them in the accepted ones without credit or recompense to the 
originator. These and other kindred abuses are the legitimate 
outgrowth of competition in any and every line of business. Does 
it not seem as if the system was simply a series of premiums offered 
to foster selfishness, dishonesty and corruption? It certainly could 
not well be more ingeniously arranged, or operate more effectively, 
to produce such results, and it is only because of a divine substratum 
of rebellion against so un-Christian a system that it has not wrought 
more widespread havoc and desolation. 

No allusion has been made to what may be termed incidental ex- 

enses, such as the maintenance of builder's associations, news 

ureaus, and the like, items of considerable importance in view of 
the fact that the honest purchaser pays for them ultimately. 

The facts may not be so difficult to establish, but wherein lies the 
remedy? Lack of space forbids the present discussion of that point. 
Rest assured that, when there is a sufficient realization of the 
defilement of the Augean stable, a Hercules will be raised up to turn 
into it the cleansing and purifying rivers of unity and intelligent 
cooperation}. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


CRACKS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


EW buildings of any magnitude are quite free from cracks and 
settlements. It is often a matter of the utmost importance to 
ascertain their cause. The architect naturally desires to do so 

in every case, that he may guard against them for the future. The 
owner has an interest in finding it out, that he may prevent the 
injury from going farther. The builder naturally wishes to clear 
himself, if he has been unjustly blamed for the defects that have 
appeared in his building; and the outsider, if, by chance, the evil 
seems chargeable to outside interference, is equally anxious to show 
that it is not of his making. Amongst all these conflicting interests 
the facts are often in danger of being eee for there are 
very few failures of this class which do not at first sight seem capa 
ble of more than one explanation. A great number of small details 
may have to be ascertained and balanced one against the other, 
before one theory is conclusively proved to be true and another to 
be false ; so that the first need in these inquiries is to avoid jumping 
to a conclusion, and to keep a fair and open mind. 


We will begin with cracks traceable to the foundations. Firm, 











1Since writing the above, the agent of a marble company has told me that 
$300 would not pay for the actual expense to which they had been put in figuring 
and refiguring a single job in this city. Other testimony of a similar character 
is abundant. W.A. R 
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undisturbed earth will safely bear from one to two tons per super- 
Clay, if covered up from rain and sunshine, will carry 
from three to four, or even five tons per foot, and hard, compact 
If greater weights are put on these 
substances respectively, the superstructure will sink, and as the 


ficial foot. 
gravel considerably more. 


pressure is likely to differ at different points, it will probably sink 


unequally. The more unequally it sinks, the worse it will crack, and 
this will happen, too, when a small part of the soil is softer than the 


bulk of it, and almost as much when a small part is harder. This is 
why pieces of old footings and concrete, which may be met with in 
digging out the trenches for a new building, should be removed and 
not made use of. Having long been subjected to pressure, the 
probability is that they would sink or settle less than the concrete 
or footings of the new work, and cracks in the walls above would 
appear on each side of them. 

The clay that will carry most weight is a stone clay, or a mixture 
in different proportions of clay and gravel. In some places, for 
instance, in the Essex district to the north of London, there is a 
good deal of what may rather be called “shaly ” clay. It is free 
from stones and tends to split into horizontal flakes or /amine, with 
a smooth, soapy surface. While this clay is protected from the 
weather, as it is, for instance, below the inner walls of a building, it 
will safely carry a great weight, provided always that it cannot 
escape laterally at a lower level. But once let a trench be dug, even 
at a distance of many feet, and these soapy, slippery flakes will begin, 
by degrees, to slide towards it. If the trench is wet, the process goes 
on faster. The flakes, as they reach the damp part, break into 
smaller and smaller fragments, and finally melt into mud. Each 
particle which does so, makes room for another particle behind to 
take its place, and so, in time, a sinking or sliding of the clay takes 
place at an angle so slight that any movement in it would at first seem 
quite impossible. ‘¢ You have no need to plough your fields here,” 
said a London architect to an inhabitant, after his first experiences 
with this shaly clay; “ you only need to take off the grass and cut 
shallow trenches a dozen yards apart, and the fields would plough 
themselves.” 

It is quite otherwise with the stony clays of London. Their 
tendency to slip is incomparably less. Even if they had a tendency 
to lamination, the pebbles they contain would bind the beds together. 
But, apart from this, they are of a firmer, more coherent nature. It 
is of these, and such as these, that the text-books speak when they 
state that the angle of repose in clay —the steepest slope which it 
can permanently be made to keep — is one of about 40°. There is 
plenty of shaly clay which, even while fairly dry, could hardly be 
trusted to keep half as steep a slope, and which, when wet, would 
soon spread itself out into a horizontal mass. 

Failures in rock foundations, if uncommon, are difficult to guard 
against. The rovk, at the level of the footings, may all be equally 
sound and equally hard, and yet, at a little distance beneath, fissures 
and cavities may exist which no one knows of. Our readers may 
remember, three or four years ago, the unaccountable fall of the 
central tower at Barmouth new church. The tower was by no 
means lofty, the span of the tower-arches was only moderate. They 
had, to all appearance, ample abutment, and the rock on which the 
building stood was of the hardest description. But an artificial 
terrace had been cut out in the mountain-side to receive the structure, 
and this terrace was afterwards enlarged by blasting. It seemed 

robable that either in its formation or its enlargement, the rock 
oundation had been shattered: unless, indeed, the shaking caused 
by the explosions had acted directly on tke recently-built work of 
the tower and its supports, and so caused the calamity. 

Settlements may be produced from bad concrete or imperfectly- 
built footings. Some builders seem to think that any sort of bricks, 
from shuffs to clinkers, are good enough to go underground. Now, 
it is obviously true that color here is of no consequence. As far as 
that goes, the bricks may as well be black as white, or red. ut 
it happens that in a London brick clamp, the dark or vitrified 
bricks are almost always the bent or twisted ones: and a bent 
brick will break and settle with a very little pressure on the top of 
it. Some mysterious settlements may perhaps be explained by 
remembering this obvious fact. When the concrete in a foundation 
fails, it is generally through carelessness in mixing, or badness in 
the materials. Concrete properly made with one part of the best 
Portland cement to two of sand, and six of clean beach shingle, will 
require thirty tons per superficial foot to crush it when three months 
old ; but if imperfectly mixed, or not entirely free from loam or dirt, 
it will give way with a small fraction of this weight. So it will, if 
the cement is allowed to set and is then “ knocked up” again with 
water; but this fault, from the nature of the case, is rarer in con- 
crete than in brickwork. 

A common evil is the building of brick arches and brick piers 
with soft rubbers. The architect is tempted to employ them from 
the ease with which they can be cut to shape; but in features which 
bear a heavy load, this softness is really a drawback, and not a 
recommendation. The builder of the last generation rejoiced in 
his camber arches of malm stocks, and in thousands of cases these 
arches have cracked and allowed the superstructure to settle. The 
modern architect is fond of using orange-red rubbers in similar 
positions, and time may, probably, show that he does it with a 
similar result. At any rate, such bricks should not be trusted to 
where the load is heavy. ‘The piers should have in addition a solid 
core, and the arches a sufficient quantity of half-brick rings above 


threatened to overturn the western wall. 





or behind those of the weaker material; and this suggests another 
way in which unsightly cracks arise. A facing of gauged work with 
fine joints is commonly attached to a backing of ordinary brickwork, 
which has comparatively thick beds of mortar. After a time, the 
mortar in the backing gets compressed, and in a height of ten or 
twenty feet, the work sinks perhaps a quarter or half aninch. Now 
if it stood alone, this would matter little; but the facing is attached 
to it, and this facing, having thin beds, scarcely sinks at all. Yet, 
the weight behind must pull it down, and as it cannot come down in 
a plane face, it bulges and cracks. The same thing happens with 
stone quoins or stone jambs bonded into brick walls. The joints of 
the stone are not only finer, but fewer than those of the bricks: 
hence, the latter settle down, and the stone has to bear all sorts of 
irregular strains. 

Columns are liable to crack from many causes. We have known 
all the nave piers of a new church to fail for want of a simple 
calculation as to what weight was coming on them, and how much 
they would safely carry. In this case, they were of Corsham stone, 
which cannot be trusted with more than 1}cwt. on the square inch 
as a permanent load. Had they been of hard York, which will 
safely bear 6 or 8cwt. on the same area, they might be still remain- 
ing. The London contractor thinks nothing equal to Portland stone ; 
but this, as to many of its qualities, is a mere superstition, and it is 
especially sv as to its resistance to crushing. Corsham stone will 
bear a little more than Box Ground, Caen a little more than Cor- 
sham, and Portland a little more than Caen, but none of them have 
half the strength of the North of England sandstones. Columns, 
however, more often fail through faults connected with their bedding 
than through the actual weakness of their material. We once found 
a foreman of the old school packing up the space between the 
foundation of a great tower-pier and the pier itself with bits of 
broken brick, slate and tile! This pier had three hundred tons to 
carry, and though it did not fail, because the foreman’s method of 
jointing was discovered and amended in time, mysterious settlements 
appeared in other places, and were found to be the result of similar 
practices. Hollow beds are a notorious cause of unsightly cracks in 

iers. ‘The beds of stonework should be perfectly true and square ; 
but if there must be an error, let it lean to virtue’s side — or, in 
other words, let the beds be almost inperceptibly convex. The 
slightest hollowness throws the weight on the edges of the stone, and 
the upshot is that these edges, or some of them, flake off. We have 
a well-known instance in the granite piers in Farrington Street, 
which support the Holborn Viaduct. 

Cracks due to insufficient abutment for important arches are 
serious. But it is surprising to sce how an arch will sometimes 
adapt itself to the weight it has to carry, losing, indeed, its original 
form, and most of its beauty, but fitting itself for, and actually doing, 
the work laid upon it. The great tower arch at Newark will 
recur to the mind of everyone who knows it, as an illustration of 
what we mean. It has changed surprisingly from its original Gothic 
shape, having even become lop-sided from unequal pressure. Yet it 
has stood safely for centuries, and may stand fur centuries more. 
The old church at Grosmont, skilfully restored by Mr. J. P. Seddon 
many years ago, showed another case of insufficient abutment. Here 
the strain from below the central tower, in the course of ages, had 
pushed the long row of nave piers much out of the upright, and even 
But the cracks which are 
traceable round central towers in many of our cathedrals arise 
rather from unequal sinking of walls than from want of resistance to 
the tower arches. Norwich, in spite of its lofty spire, is remarkably 


free from them.- Examples, however, are easily found, and in most 
of them the origin of the evil is the great difference in weight 
between the central tower and the walls which surround it. 


It may seem at first that a cause which affects a great cathedral 
tower cannot much concern us, who are not likely to have cathedrals 
to build. But this cause is also one of the commonest of those which 
produce cracks and settlements in smaller buildings. Wherever a 
low porch comes out from a high wall, or a low wing from a higher 
building, there is liable to be a crack at the junction from unequal 
sinking. We do not mean by this, unequal sinking into the ground 
on which the building stands. If the area of the concrete is evenly 
proportioned to the weight on it, a sinking of this sort will not occur. 
But cracks and settlements may still appear, as they very often do, 
in such a place. The cause of them, as of some others we have 
noticed, ultimately lies in the mortar-joints. If a house is fifty feet 
high, and its projecting porch only ten feet high, there will 
be a pressure on the mortar beds of the house-wall where it 
joins the porch of perhaps two or three tons per foot super. ; 
while on those of the porch-wall, which bonds into it, there will be 
hardly any pressure worth mentioning. The result is that the house- 
wall sinks down slightly, while the porch-wall does not ; and so the 
bricks which bond the one to the other get cracked across. A 
similar cause brings about, or is liable to bring about, the same 
result in all sorts of places where any part of a building, with 
great weight on it, is fixed to another which carries little weight. A 
good plan is to build the heavy part first, and let it get its sinking 
done, before the light part is attached to it; and another way is to 
connect the two, not by bonding bricks, but by a chase, so as to 
allow of some vertical movement. Bonding can then be effected by 
wrought-iron ties, which will bend and not break. 

Settlements of walling from shrinkage of timbers or decay of 
timbers belong, as a rule, to second-rate or third-rate work. Brick- 
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work should not rest on plates built into the wall; and lintels should 
have discharging-arches over them. We have said nothing of the 
mode of building which brought down the tower of Chichester 
Cathedral, and threatened that of Peterborough, because the making 
up of vast columns out of a shell of ashlar and a core of worthless 
rubble is not practised in the present century, even by our friend, 
the jerry builder. — Building News. 
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A COLONIAL HOUSE NEAR BOSTON, MASS. MR. JAMES T. KELLEY, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 
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TRINITY SCHOOL BUILDING, 91ST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

\/ MR. CHARLES C. HAIGHT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SKETCHES OF ITALIAN GOTHIC WINDOWS BY MR. J. W. CASK, 
/LATE HOLDER OF THE ROTCH TRAVELLING—SCHOLARSHIP. 

Vv 

“wo! TURNPIKE TOLL-—GATE, ADAMS, IND. SKETCHED 


THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 


J Ee Sixth Annual Competition for the Robert Clark Testimonial, 
under the auspices of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club 
of Chicago, will be held under the following conditions: 

The competition is open to architectural draughtsmen under 
thirty years of age, residents of the United States, and not prac- 
tising architects. 

The author of each design must execute all drawings without 
assistance, and non-adherence to these conditions will cause the 
rejection of the design or designs in question. 

The awards will be made by the Adjudicating Committee on the 
* Robert Clark Testimonial” competition and are: First Prize, Gold 
Medal; Second Prize, Silver Medal; Third Prize, Bronze Medal. 

Those designs receiving Honorable Mention will receive special 
Bronze Medals. 

The prize-drawings are to become the property of the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club. 


PROGRAMME. 


A design for the facade of an “ Art Club” House in Classic or 
Renaissance style, the building to be situated on a residence 
boulevard. 

The building shall be 80 feet in width, situated on a lot 100 feet 
in width and at a distance of 25 feet from the inside line of the 
sidewalk. The lot is not situated on a corner, and little or no 
attention is to be paid to the sides of the building, beyond indicating 
the proper return of the cornice, etc., in the perspective. 

The rooms which require expression and which take their light 
from this front are: First story, — an entrance located in the centre 
and a single room on either side, to be used as reception and reading 
rooms; Second story, —a large banquet hall located in the centre, 
and a small unimportant room on either side, which can be lighted 
from the front or from the sides at the discretion of the competitor ; 
Third story, — the third story is devoted to bed-rooms, to be arranged 
at will. 

The drawings required are: an elevation, at a scale of one-fourth 
of an inch to a foot, rendered in line with pen-and-ink without 
shadows or other embellishments, and a perspective rendered at will. 
They are to be mounted upon stretchers or heavy card-board 
29” x 40”, and must be marked with a device or nom de plume. An 
envelope marked in a similar manner, and containing the name and 
full address of the author, with place and date of birth, must 
accompany each design. 

Drawings must be delivered to John Robert Dillon, Secretary, 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, at the Club House, 274 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, on or before Thursday, November 15, 1894, 
charges to be prepaid. All drawings not receiving prizes will be 
returned at the expense of the contributor. 


The Adjudicating Committee on the W. B. Munpik, Chairman. 


BY MR. T. OSBORNE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE DWIGHT HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SKETCHED BY MR. G. 
C. GARDNER, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 


THE PORTER HOUSE, HADLEY, MASS. MEASURED AND DRAWN 
Ze BY MR. G. C. GARDNER, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


DETAILS OF THE SAME. 


[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.] 


STABLE OF E. F. SEARLES, ESQ., KELLOGG TERRACE, GREAT 
BARRINGTON, MASS. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 


A VILLA IN THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS, FRANCE. MR. E. LEMAIRE, 
ARCHITECT. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 


THE IRISH VILLAGE, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


“WHEATFIELD LODGE,” HEADINGLEY, YORKSHIRE, ENG.: THE 
GALLERIES. MR. T. BUTLER WILSON, ARCHITECT. 


BILLIARD—ROOM OF THE SAME. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL, ARGYLE STREET, HULL, ENG. 


Tus building, which is now in course of erection on a site in 
Argyle Street, Hull, is in the Waltham Street Circuit. The chapel 
is designed in a free Romanesque style, and will be built of bricks, 
faced with Lincolnshire red facing bricks, with dressings in Howley 
Park and Ancaster stone. The turrets will be framed in oak 
covered with lead, and the windows will be glazed with leaded 
lights. The ground floor will fall eighteen inches towards rostrum. 
The pewing and all inside joiners’ work will be in redwood, stained 
slightly and varnished. The ceiling will be in plaster, with modelled 
plaster panels, and coved on wall sides. 

Accommodation will be provided in the chapel for nearly 1,000 
people, with vestries, etc., at the rear, the total cost being about 


“ Robert Clark Testimonial ”’: pean i enon 3,300/, exclusive of land. 





THE NEW YORK SKETCH CLUB. 
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THE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the New York Sketch 
Club was held at the club-rooms, Saturday, September 8. About 
thirty-five members were present. President E. A. Josselyn occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Ernest Flagg, who was the guest of the Club, 
spoke interestingly on the methods of the “ Beaux Arts” and the 
advantages of a thorough education for architects. Mr. Frank 
Hays and Louis Hickman of the Philadelphia T-Square Club were 
introduced. Mr. Hickman spoke of the advance made in the pro- 
ject of competitions between Sketch Clubs. The President 
announced that a programme would be issued this month of the 
above competitions. Also that Mr. Flagg’s studio would open this 
month and that it would be free this term. Mr. Clarence A. 
Fullerton was elected Chairman of the House Committee to succeed 
Mr. Pollard, resigned. H. C. Pirtman, Recording Secretary. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, September 7, 1894, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sir, — I note the paragraph in your periodical of the 18th 
ult., stating that a considerable demand exists for white Portland 
cement. In regard to this, would say that we have at our factory 
the materiais for making a white cement, and have made the same 
on an experimental scale. At present, the capacity of our factory 
is fully taxed to supply our orders for ordinary Portland cement. 
We expect, however, within a few weeks to begin the manufacture 
of white cement on a commercial scale. Tests of the same have 
shown it to be superior in strength and hardness to ordinary Port- 
land cement, as freedom from iron gives white cement superior 
setting and hardening oe 

ery truly yours, S. B. NEwBERRy. 


CLAPBOARD. — The name ‘‘ clapboard”’ for a narrow board used to 
cover the sides of houses has been supposed to be an Americanism, 
but it was brought to this country by the early English colonist. Ac- 
cording to very old dictionaries published in England, clapboards 
were thin boards formed for the manufacture of casks. They were 
originally cloveboards, because they were ‘“‘cloven” by hand. In 
course of time, the word was abbreviated to cloboards, claboards an 


clapboards. — Exchange. 
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Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts- 


BripcEerort, Conx.— Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. 


Cincinnati, O.— Special Exhibition of Paintings: at the Art Museum, 
during September. 


New York, N. Y.—Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Galleries of the 


American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


Puivapevpuia, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia: opens November 19, closes December 6. 


Provipence, R. I.— Loan Collection of Paintings: at the Art Club, 
during September. 





Tuk Great Vienna Hartstorm. — Shortly before seven o'clock 
on the morning of June 7, Vienna was visited by a terrific hailstorm, 
the like of which has never before been witnessed in the Kaiserstadt. 
The last great hailstorm, in 1848, was exceeded in violence by this 
one. ‘There were numerous accidents, some of which proved fatal. 
Deaths were caused in three cases by falling trees. Many horses took 
fright, and their bolting was the cause of a number of more or less 
serious casualties. ‘he worst of these occurred in a field outside 
Vienna, where a detachment of artillery, with thirty-two guns, was 
overtaken by the storm. The horses attached to the guns became 
unmanageable and ran away in all directions. In a few minutes, thirty 
soldiers lay helpless on the ground. Several were run over, one of 
them being killed. ‘Three officers were also severely injured. In the 
town itself a large number of people who could not find shelter in time 
were much hurt by the falling hail. The stones were on an average 
the size of hazel-nuts and came down in streams. It was about a 
quarter to seven when the first signs of the rising storm became visible. 
Dense clouds of a copper-red hue darkened the sky in the southwest. 
They rose with alarming rapidity until they covered the firmament and 
produced semi-darkness. A violent hurricane drove up the dust in 
columns to the height of the fourth floor of the houses. The hail, 
which was preceded by heavy drops of rain and accompanied by slight: 
sheet-lightning, lay, in the course of a few minutes, six inches to eight 
inches thick on the pavement. The noise can best be compared to 
that of a severe storm at sea. ‘The appearance of the capital, which at 
thie time of the year looks its best, was transformed in less than a 
quarter of an hour into that Gf a besieged town which had been bom- 
barded. Upwards of a hundred thousand windows were smashed. In 
one government building, the Ministry of Commerce, over five hundred 
panes of glass were broken. The Palace itself had six hundred panes 
smashed. On the upper floors of the wing, where the Emperor’s 
quarters are situated, hardly a window remains intact. In a large 
mill on the Danube, which contains over four thousand panes of glass, 
only about fifty escaped. According to Austrian law, the landlords will 
have to replace the broken glass. — Londun Times. 





AN AGREEMENT WITH THE TYNESIDE BotLEn-MAKERS. — A remark- 
able agreement has just been effected between the ‘Tyne, Wear, Tees, 
and Hartlepool shipbuilders, and the executive council of the Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ Society, one of the most 
important trade-unions in Great Britain. In respect to wages, it sets 
forth that no general alteration shall be made until after six calendar 
months have elapsed from the date of the last alteration, and no single 
alteration can excced five per cent. Four weeks’ notice in writing is to 
be given. Previous to such notice being given by either side, a request 
for a meeting between the associated employers and the Boiler-makers’ 
Society must be given by the party intending to give notice; this 
meeting is to be held within fourteen days after the receipt of the 
request. Failing agreement during the month’s notice, the notice may 
be extended to any time not exceeding another month, if acceptable to 
both parties; but, whatever the settlement may be, the advance or 
reduction (if any) will begin from the expiration of the first month's 
notice. Should a settlement not be effected, the question may be dealt 
with as may secm best. Sectional or individual disputes, in the first 
instance, are to be referred to the Society’s officials and the employer 
or his representatives. If any dispute takes place respecting the price 
of work, the job is to be proceeded with as on piece, and, whatever the 
price may be when the dispute is settled, the same will be paid from 
the beginning of the job. Failing a settlement by ordinary means, the 
terms of settlement are to be adjusted by a committee representing 
employers, and the Boiler-makers’ and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders’ 
Socicty within fourteen days. Power is also given to each side to ask 
for a revision of rates in certain contingencies, and it is stipulated that 
work in all cases shall be proceeded with without interruption pending 
the settlement of a dispute, whether as to prices or otherwise. A 
standing committee of three on each side (exclusive of the delegate on 
each eide) is to be appointed for each river to consider local disputes. 


The scheme is to be tried for a period of five years, to be afterwards 
terminable by six months’ notice on either side. The result of the 
voting by the men upon these proposals was as follows: For, 15,990 ; 
against, 11,840; majority for, 4,110. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





MEissoniER's Hovsr.— The dream that cheered the declining years 
of the great artist, Meissonier, was never destined to be realized, and 
in a few days the beautiful house which he built himself in the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, in the hope that it might be preserved as a monu- 
ment of his genius, will have vanished under the pickaxe and crowbar 
of the relentless contractor. It was in the year after the war that the 
painter, then in the zenith of his fame, bought a plot of land from 
the Pereires, and with his own hand drew the plans of the handsome 
Renaissance dwelling which for twenty years was the rendezvous of all 
the literary and artistic world. Every detail of the delicate carving 
was traced by the master, and the woodwork and furniture were faith- 
fully copied from Venetian models. Upon the studio, a noble room, 
the minutest care was lavished, though the sculptured mantelpiece 
which Meissonier intended to execute never saw the light. The walls 
were covered with choice productions of his brush, and fine proof 
engravings by Walther, Jacquet and other wielders of the burin. 
Meissonier was a poor man, and a letter of his is extant in which he 
expresses distinctly the idea that the State might buy his house and its 
contents as a national museum, allowing his family to live there in the 
capacity of curators. Such a project could hardly be regarded as 
practicable, nor did it for a moment commend itself to his prudent 
compatriots. The pictures were dispersed under the hammer, and the 
house is rapidly being resolved into shapeless heaps of rubble. — The 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


TyrHoip-FEVER — IN) Memortam. — According to a& newspaper 
report, one of Alleghany’s philanthropic select councilmen proposes to 
present a drinking-fountain to that fair city. As all well-regulated 
fountains should have an inscription, the Pittsburgh Wedical Review sug- 
gests the following: 

Erected to the memory of one hundred and sixty-one citizens who drank 
of this water and died of typhoid-ferer during the year 1893. This water 
ts warranted to be drawn from the Alleghany River at a point where the dis- 
charges of eighteen sewers of Pittsburg are mingled with the stream, and 
each drop contains on an average two hundred bacteria.” And adds: 

“These eighteen sewers drain an area of seven thousand acres — 
more than two thirds of the entire territory of Pittsburgh, exclusive of 
the South Side. Some of them pour their contents into the river a 
short distance above the influent pipes of the Alleghany water-works, 
while others are situated irregularly for five miles above, so that the 
entire volume of water must become contaminated by the Pittsburgh 
sewers, not to mention the surface drain from upper Alleghany and the 
numerous towns along the Alleghany and its tributaries. The dis- 
charges from the West Penn Hospital patients find their way into the 
river at a point that is specially well adapted for transference into 
the Alleghany reservoir, and as many fever patients are treated there 
during the summer and fall months, when the stage of the water in the 
river is usually low, the prevalence of fever and death in Alleghany is 
to be expected, and the source of the infection is not difficult to trace.” 





WEATHER AND THE Minp.— The psychology of the weather is sug- 
gested by Dr. T. D. Crothers as a promising subject for study. He 
says, in Science: ‘‘ Very few persons recognize the sources of error 
that come directly from atmospheric conditions on experimenters and 
observers and others. In my own case I have been amazed at the 
faulty deductions and misconceptions which were made in damp, foggy 
weather, or on days in which the air was charged with electricity and 
thunder-storms were impending. What seemed clear to me at these 
times appearcd later to be filled with error. An actuary in a large 
insurance company is obliged to stop work at such times, finding that he 
makes so many mistakes, which he is only conscious of later, that 
his work is useless. Ina large factory from ten to twenty per cent less 
work is brought out on damp days and days of threatening storm. The 
superintendent, in receiving orders to be delivered at a certain time, 
takes this factor into calculation.” 





New CanpetasBra For St. Patvi’s.— An interesting addition has 
just been made to the furniture of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in the 
shape of two colossal bronze candelabra, copies of famous originals at 
Ghent. A curious history attaches to them. Cardinal Wolsey, when 
in the heyday of his power, set about preparing a sumptuous tomb for 
himself in the Wolsey (now the Albert) Chapel at St. George’s, Wind- 
sor. Before it was completed his fall came. The sarcophagus — of 
black marble — intended for the cardinal ultimately became the rest- 
ing-place of Nelson in the crypt of St. Paul’s. The four giant cande- 
labra by Torregiano, designed for the corners of Wolsey’s sepulchre, 
were presented by Henry VIII to old St. Paul’s. Being covered with 
gold-leaf, they were valuable, and a century later they were sold by 
Cromwell to the authorities of Ghent Cathedral, where they have 
remained ever since. — .V. Y. Evening / ost. 





A CASTLE THAT COST FouRrENCE.— On the estate of Lord de Vesci, 
near Cork, is a castle which was built for fourpence. The credit of 
building a large, roomy castle for this small sum belongs to a lady — 
Anastasia, the wife of John Archdeacon. In 1658, during the absence 
of her husband at the wars, she determined to surprise him on his 
return by having a castle ready to receive him. Accordingly she 
engaged a number of workmen with whom she made an agreement that 
while engaged on the work they should purchase clothes and provisions 
entirely from herself. She is said to have managed the transaction so 
skilfully that on balancing accounts, she was only fourpence out of 
pocket. — F’reeman’s Journal. 


8.0. PARKNILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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Day.” . 


HE discussion over the Pullman experiment which has 
been awakened by the investigations of the United States 
Commission has brought out, so far, a good deal of non- 

sense from amateur philosophers, which will probably be 
forgotten when Colonel Wright, as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, makes his report, which is sure to have in it enough good 
sense and knowledve of mankind, rich and poor, to fit out a 
dozen average social philosophers. Among the latter, the 
drift appears to be toward a vague condemnation of Mr. 
Pullman, on grounds either not specified, or ludicrously dis- 
connected with his relations to his workmen. One essayist, of 
no small reputation, thinks that ‘“ Pullmans ought to be 
impossible,” which is quite likely, but, considering that they 
at present exist, does not furnish a reason for maligning them, 
or ignoring their just claim to gratitude for the sacrifices 
which they make for what they suppose to be the good of 
their fellow-men. Another thinks that a man who has, or 
expects to have, a German prince for a son-in-law, cannot 
claim, even if the right to exist at all is conceded to him, any 
consideration on account of the money and thought which he 
has devoted to the welfare of the people who work for him. 
We should judge that the individual who could trace any con- 
nection between the nativity of Mr. Pullman’s son-in-law and 
the duties of his workmen toward him, would prefer an Irish 
alliance for the subject of his disquisitions ; but the fact that the 
people who wish to excite toward Mr. Pullman the old hatred 
of the poor for the rich have to go so far to find the shadow of 
a plausible pretext for holding him up to condemnation is good 
evidence of the meritorious character of his work in his ‘ in- 
dustrial city.” That his efforts have been wasted would be 
too much to say, for deeds done with good intention, even with 
negative result, may benefit the character of those who do 
them; but the prediction which we made, years ago, that the 
inhabitants of what was then supposed to be the earthly 
Paradise of Pullman would, before long, fret at the very care 
taken to anticipate and provide for their wants, has been 
amply verified. As an illustration of the danger of treating 
grown people like children in such matters, Professor Simon 
describes, in a letter which has been extensively copied 
throughout the country, a visit to the English town of Saltaire, 
which was built very much in the same way as the City of 
Pullman, and for the same purpose; and was heralded in 
exactly the same way, as the place where philanthropy and 
industry should go hand-in-hand to brighten and _ prolong 
the life of the poor workingman. It may be premised that 
Sir Titus Salt, the founder of Saltaire, was a woollen manu- 
facturer in a small way. He found in the market some bales 


A 


of a very cheap, long-stapled wool, brought from South 
America, and said to come from a sort of a mountain goat, 
known locally as the alpaca. He carried home some of this 
material, and tried to weave it, but without success, neither 
wool nor cotton machinery being able to make cloth out of it. 
Believing, however, that something could be done with it, he 
persevered, designed new machinery, and tried new processes, 
until he succeeded in producing the cheap, handsome and 
durable fabric known as alpaca. A great demand sprang up 
for the new goods. Mr. Salt, as he was then, had no monopoly 
of them, for other manufacturers tried their hand, and produced 
alpacas; but he had a long and thorough experience, and the 
public preferred his cloth. Here a problem presented itself, 
which we commend to Mr. F. B. Sanborn and others. If Mr. 
Salt sold his alpacas at the same price as other manufacturers, 
the public would take so many that his profits would soon 
make him a rich man, a creature which, according to these 
philosophers, has no right to exist. If he sold them at so low 
a price as to make little or no profit, his competitors, who 
understood the business less thoroughly than he, would be 
ruined. Like many another man in similar case, Mr. Pullman 
probably included, Mr. Salt chose to sell his goods at the 
market price, and try to return a part of the profits to the com- 
munity by spending them on appliances for promoting health 
and happiness among people who could not themselves afford 
to pay for them. His model town of Saltaire was the result 
of his carefully pondered efforts to do all the good he could 
with his money; yet, at Saltaire, as at Pullman, according to 
Professor Simon, the people, although their wages are high, 
are, on the average, improvident, uneasy and lazy, if not 
worse. In one word, they have suffered the natural conse- 
quence of being relieved from the necessity of working long 
and hard, and depending on themselves. Unquestionably, the 
result at Pullman has been the same, and, until the curse of 
Adam is removed, the efforts of rich people to make life easier 
for their fellow-men than it has been for themselves will 
probably meet with similar failure. It is said that one reason 
of the want of success of the Pullman scheme is to be found 
in the “hard, cold manner” of Mr. Pullman himself; but, 
supposing this to exist, which is at least doubtful, no such 
reason could be urged for the similar failure of the scheme of 
Sir Titus Salt, who is described as having been a marvel 
of amiability, and the explanation must be sought in the laws of 


human nature. 
Carlisle, in ‘*a curt note,” had demanded the resignation 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, 
Mr. Jeremiah O’Rourke. As neither official has been willing 
to afford the reporters any explanation of this step, the quid- 
nuncs allege that there has been for a long time an irritating 
amount of friction between the Secretary and his subordinate, 
as well as between the latter and the officials under him, 
notably, the head of the law and contract division. For 
our part, we hope that the real reason is because of differences 
of opinion on the subject matter of the Tarsney Bill, and its 
successor, the McKaig Bill. It does not matter which official 
has been the obstructionist who has succeeded in postponing 
the reorganization of the method of designing the Government 
buildings. ‘There is reason for believing that the defeat of 
the architects’ efforts has. been due to the influence of one man, 
and the change that has just taken place will shortly allow it 
to be understood which one of the two men has stood in the 
way of reform and progress. If the McKaig Bill can be 
brought up in the autumn session and then passes, Secretary 
Carlisle will be relieved of a good deal of odium that has been 
heaped upon him. 


IE daily papers reported on Wednesday that Secretary 


T’ will do no harm to remind the public again that the cost of 
| building-materials is, at present, lower than it will probably 
ever be again in this generation. Structural iron and steel, 
particularly, have been selling for many months at prices never 
before known in this country. Even architects can hardly 
realize that rolled iron beams, which cost twenty years ago, 
delivered at the building in the sea-coast cities, six cents a 
pound, or even more, have been sold at the mills during the 
past year at less than one and one-quarter cents a pound. This 
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is still a trifle above the current price in Europe, but our 
structural iron and steel are much better rolled than the 
ordinary shapes used abroad, and are well worth the difference 
in cost, even if the Belgian mills were no farther off than Pitts- 
burgh. At such prices, iron floor-beams cost less, for the same 
strength, than spruce timbers, and less than half as much as 
yellow pine, and their superiority is infinite. Already, iron 
floor-beams are extensively employed for dwelling-houses of the 
best class in our large cities, and their use should increase 
greatly, in the interest, not only of their owners, but of the 
public, which finds in every building of incombustible construc- 
tion a bulwark against fire. Whether structural iron and steel 
will ever regain their old prices can hardly be predicted, but it 
is not likely that the mills will accept prices which can hardly 
cover the cost of production any longer than is necessary, and 
it would certainly be the part of prudence to take advantage of 
present rates. 


RUGSCH PASHA, the successor of the lamented Mari- 
ette as the first Egyptologist of the day, died at Berlin a 
few days ago, at the age of sixty-seven. In his early 

years, as a school-boy in Berlin, the future Pasha, and favorite 
of Viceroys, was already noted for his interest in Egyptian an- 
tiquity. At the age of twenty-one he wrote, asa Latin thesis, an 
essay on Demotic writing, which attracted the attention of the 
learned world. ‘The King interested himself in him, and he 
was sent to study Egyptian remains in various European 
museums; and, later, was sent to assist Mariette in his investi- 
gations in Egypt itself. On his return, he was appointed 
Director of the Evyptian Museum at Berlin, with the rank of 
Professor. Some years later, he was attached to the Prussian 
Embassy at ‘leheran, and acted for a time as Ambassador, 
after the death of his chief. In 1864, he was appointed 
Prussian Consul at Cairo. Returning to Germany in 1868, he 
was made Professor of Egyptian Antiquities in the University 
at Gottingen; but was called back to Egypt by the Viceroy, 
to tuke charge of the new School of Egyptology at Cairo. He 
was received with great favor, and resided in Egypt for many 
years, being elevated successively to the rank of Bey and 
Pasha. He wrote many books on Egyptology, including a 
“ Eistory of Egypt, from the Larliest Times to the Present 
Day,’ which was dedicated to the Viceroy. Probably in 
deference to the court officials, most of whom, in Egypt and 
Turkey, speak and read French readily, but know little of 
German, nearly all his books on Egypt and its history are 
written in French; but he published, in 1877, a history, in 
German, of “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” and had previously 
published some less important books on “ The Travels of the 
Royal Prussian Embassy to Persia,” and “ Notes of Travel 
Jrom Egypt.” 


EW, if any, architectural associations can show a more 
brilliant record than the comparatively young Society of 
Architects of St. Petersburg. Some of our older subscri- 

bers will remember an occasional reproduction, in our pages of 
illustrations, of some curious details from Zodtchy, the monthly 
magazine which this Society began publishing in 1872, two 
years after its foundation. In 1876, the Grand Duke Vladimir 
was elected Honorary President of the Society, and accepted 
the office, and, at the same time, the Emperor accorded to the 
Society an annual subvention of four thousand roubles, or about 
two thousand dollars of our money. Favored by the Court, it 
is not surprising that the Society has been able to acquire great 
influence in professional matters in Russia. It has devoted 
itself particularly to competitions, drawing up rules, and 
furnishing juries ; and a considerable portion of the competi- 
tive work of the country is put in its hands. In 1874, the 
Society, in connection with the Imperial Technical Society, 
founded a School of Superintendents. This excellent institu- 
tion gives to workmen the theoretical instruction necessary to 
enable them to supervise building work intelligently, and the 
use which it performs is indicated by the fact that the demand 
for its graduates exceeds the supply. During the last war, the 
Society raised, by subscription among its members, a sum suffi- 
cient to build and equip a small hospital, according to the 
latest principles of hospital construction, and turned it over to 
the Red Cross Society, which has conferred upon it the name 
of the organization that presented it. In 18{2, as our readers 
will remember, the Society, under its Grand-Ducal Honorary 
President, carried out a very brilliant and successful Congress 


| of Russian Architects. Two exhibitions, one technical aud 


the other artistic, were held at the same time, which attracted 
much public attention, and were visited by the Emperor and 
Empress, and the entire Court. Some years ago, the Society 
established a fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
architects, which has proved of great service, thirty-two fami- 
lies, or widows of architects, receiving monthly payments pro- 
portioned to their needs. 


| HIS is certainly a brilliant history for a society only twenty- 

four years old, and containing even now only about two hun- 

dred regular members. Of course, the Imperial subvention 
is of great assistance in its undertakings, and it has other ways 
of raising money for carrying out its benevolent plans. Be- 
sides the regular members, who alone have the right of voting, 
it has about two hundred associate members, who, presumably, 
pay a small fee into the Society’s treasury. Contractors and 
manufacturers of building-materials are admitted to the Society 
on this footing, but, of course, have no vote, and are not even 
admitted to the meetings of the Society except on the occasion 
of general reunions. Besides this, the Society holds regular 
weekly meetings through the winter, to which persons not 
belonging to the Society are admitted, on payment of one 
rouble. We fear that the funds of our American Chapters of 
the Institute would not, at present, be greatly augmented by 
imitating this practice; but it is probably impossible to do any 
building work in Russia in winter, so that the architects have 
leisure enough to make their ‘Tuesday evenings entertaining to 
the public as well as themselves. However that may be, these 
particulars which we gather from a letter of M. Paul de Suzor, 
Architect to the City of St. Petersburg, and former President 
of the Society, to La Construction Moderne, sufficiently prove 
the energy and public spirit of a society which has already 
earned the admiration and esteem of the profession throughout 
the civilized world. 


the new Japanese Houses of Parliament, send to the 

Deutsche Bauzeitung a very interesting letter, which 
they have received from Herr Seel, formerly their representa- 
tive in Japan, who is now practising there on his own account, 
relating his experience during the great earthquake which 
shook ‘Tokio and Yokohama on the 20th of June, and is said 
to have been the severest known there for a hundred years. 
Fortunately, the movement only lasted five minutes. If it had 
continued as long as in the earthquake of a few years ago, not 
a house would have been left standing. Herr Seel writes 
that he was inspecting a new building in course of construction 
in Yokohama, and was at work in the second story, when a 
mighty shock made everything tremble around him. As he 
writes, he is tolerably free from the so-called “ earthquake 
panic,” and had never before left his room, or his bed, during 
the slight earthquakes common in Japan; so he stayed where 
he was, although the building swayed, as he estimated, at least 
a foot, and the workmen were climbing like monkeys down 
the scaffold-poles to the ground. A second shock, however, 
came on, and his resolution failed him, and he followed the 
workmen to the more solid ground, although this was moving 
sharply. How he arrived at the foot of the scaffold he was 
unable to recollect, but, once there, he was cool enough to 
observe with interest’ the phenomena about him. His first 
thought was for the new Parliament Houses, and he hurried 
there, but was gratified to find that the earthquake had not 
produced, so far as he could see, the slightest crack, or other 
sign of injury. This gave him the greater satisfaction, as 
ruins were visible all around, some among the buildings con- 
structed after the European fashion. ‘The Marine Minister’s 
palace had lost a number of chimneys, besides its dormer- 
windows ; the German Embassy-house had suffered greatly, 
so that the occupants had been obliged to leave it, and the 
temporary Parliament House had lost its chimneys, which, in 
falling, had broken their way through the building to the 
ground. As a rule, however, the European buildings had 
resisted the shock far better than the light structures of the 
natives. Messrs. Ende and Béckmann send with the letter 
an explanation of the resistance of the new Parliament House, 
saying that its walls are very thick, and very thoroughly 
bonded, and batter slightly inward; while strong iron’ rods tie 
it together in all parts of each story. 


ND iii ne ENDE AND BOCKMANN, the architects of 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF INSENSIBLE VENTILATION.! 


NSENSIBLE ventilation is due to the interchange of air through 
the materials of which the walls of a building are constructed and 
through cracks and crevices which are ever present around 

doors and windows in spite of the best workmanship. Most build- 
ing materials are easily permeated by air when there is an unstable 
condition of the atmosphere due to the pressure of the wind, changes 
in temperature, or internal pressure caused by incoming air from an 
indirect source of heating. 

Before considering the amount of this interchange, I will give you 
briefly the requirements for good ventilation. ‘lhe proportion of 
carbon dioxide exhaled in a given time by any number of persons is 
nearly uniform, so that the quantity present in the air can be taken 
to represent very accurately the degree of vitiation from respiration, 
though the carbon dioxide is not the objectionable element. Pure 
carbon dioxide may be present in a proportion as high as 150 parts 
in 10,000 without producing discomfort or giving any special evi- 
dence of its presence, but if all that is present above the normal per 
cent is due to the processes of respiration, then the objectionable 
impurities due to the exhalations from the lungs and body become 
noticeable when the carbon dioxide is present in a proportion of 8 
to 10 parts in 10,000; thus, we use carbon dioxide merely as an 
indicator of other impurities less easily determined. 

From Billings’s “ Ventilation and Heating,” the following data are 
taken to show the amount of air necessary for good ventilation. An 
ordinary adult makes sixteen respirations a minute of 30 cubic 
inches each, or 480 cubic inches per minute. In addition to the 
carbon dioxide thus exhaled, about one-fifth more is given off by the 
skin. The total amount varies with the weight, age and state of 
activity of the different organs, and averages about .6 cubic foot per 
hour tor each person. “If now we divide the amount of carbon 
dioxide exhaled’ in an hour by the limit of respiratory impurity 
for good ventilation, we shall have the number of cubic feet of air 
per hour required for one person,” that is, suppose the air enters, 
containing four parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000 and we do not 
wish to exceed eight parts, then the limit of impurity due to respira- 
tion would be four parts or 4-10,000. Dividing .6 by this would 
give 1,500 cubic feet as the amount per hour required for each 
individual. This value is frequently used, but it is better to allow 
1,800 cubic feet. 

Having this much established, I will now refer to the porosity of 
building materials. Putnam gives data credited to Bowditch and 
Lange from which the following results were computed, showing the 
amount of air in cubic feet passing through different ones per hour, 
per square feet of surface under a constant pressure of about 1-100 
of an atmosphere which would be equivalent to the pressure of a 
severe storm. The pieces tested were 1 3-16” thick, and the results 

er square feet per hour were as follows: mortar, 10.6 cubic feet; 

ortland cement, 1.6 cubic feet; Ohio sandstone, 3.2 cubic feet; brick 
ranged from .078 to 2.89 cubic feet averaging about .75 cubic feet; 
pine, 11.8 cubic feet. Plaster was about the same as average brick- 
work. Unfortunately, no results are given on building papers, 
but 1 believe the best ones would be found nearly non-porous. To 
apply the above data, I have assumed a room twenty feet square 
and twelve feet high, with two external walls. In making the above 
tests, the pressure was perpendicular to the surface, so in this case 
we must consider only one wall-surface, because if the wind blew at 
an angle, the sum of the normal components of the pressures on both 
surfaces would be equal to the total pressure on one surface if it was 
“at right angles to it. The surface on one side of our room would 
then be 20 x 12= 240 square feet. and if we assume that half the 
window area is on this side, we will deduct forty feet for glass be- 
cause it is impermeable. We have then two hundred square feet of 
surface which we will assume to be a 13” brick wall plastered. Our 
test was made on a piece of material 1 3-16” thick, but the amount 
of air passing through porous material of homogeneous structure 
under constant pressure is inversely proportional to the thickness 
of the pieces tested. Assuming our brick wall to permit one cubic 
foot to pass through per square foot per hour, and counting it with 
the plaster 14” thick, we would have seventeen cubic feet per hour 
passing through the wall, not counting what passes through cracks 
around windows. When we remember, however, that we were 
calculating upon 1,800 cubic feet per hour, per person, we see this 
is too insignificant for consideration, especially when, for the pres- 
sure of a pleasant breeze instead of the storm pressure upon which 
we have based our calculation, we would have to divide our seven- 
teen by about two hundred. | 

Though pine permitted 11.82 cubic feet to pass through, still I 
think there is no question but that if a frame house is well papered 
under the siding, its walls plastered and either painted or papered in- 
side, and the outside woodwork painted, it will permit even less 
interchange of air than the brick wall we have considered. The 
above computation forces us to the conclusion that the insensible 
ventilation must be almost entirely through cracks and joints. 

Dropping for a moment the theoretical side, I wish to quote you 
some practical illustrations showing how great this interchange is, 
considering first rooms which have no air-inlet, and are heated by 
direct radiation of some form. Pettenkoffer, a German chemist, 








1A paper by James M. White, Assistant Professor of Architecture at the 
University of Illinois, peas by permission, from ‘‘ Ninth Annual Report 
of the Illinois Society of Engineers and Surveyors.”’ 





found that by diffusion alone, the air of a room in his house contain- 
ing 2,650 cubic feet was changed once every hour when the differ- 
ence of exterior and interior temperature was 34°. With the same 
difference of temperature, but with the addition of a good fire in the 
stove, the change rose to 3,320 cubic feet per hour. With all 
the crevices and openings about doors and windows pasted up air- 
tight, the change amounted to 1,060 cubic feet per hour. 

To test the same point, [ undertook some experiments, which, 
though they did not prove what [ desired, are not entirely without 
interest. ‘The authorities on ventilation say that if in a closed 
room we liberate any gas, the amount of fresh air entering the room 
in a given time may be determined by the dilution of the gas in this 
time. | 

I did not take special precautions to have the rooms tight because 
I wished results from normal conditions, but there were neither 
inlet nor outlet ventilators. The carbon dioxide was generated by . 
the action of acid on marble dust, and while it was being generated 
I wielded a huge fan to thoroughly mix the gas. It is erroneously 
supposed that carbon dioxide separates and falls to the floor because 
of its greater specific gravity, but having been once diffused, it stays 
so. ‘he air was, therefore, not disturbed after the first sample had 
been taken. When the carbon dioxide had ceased to be generated, 
and the air had become quiet, the first sample was taken in the 
middle of the room, and samples taken each succeeding fifteen 
minutes. 

The first analysis showed 31.9 parts in 10,000, the results for each 
successive fifteen minutes being as follows: 22.7, 16, 13.4, 12.8, 11.8, 
10.2 and 9.86 parts. The air in the room originally showed 7.54 
parts in 10,000. ‘The difference between inside and outside tem- 
perature was but 12°. In making the calculations, allowance must 
be made for the carbon dioxide exhaled by two persons in the room. 
When plotted, these results approximate to a parabola showing 
that the carbon dioxide diffused more rapidly than the air in the 
room, which is contrary to the supposition upon which the experi- 
ment was based. Calculations of the amount of air which passed 
out should, of course, give nearly a constant amount for each inter- 
val; this, these results would not do. The last four analyses 
indicate a more nearly uniform interchange, and it is probable that 
the excess of carbon dioxide having been by that time diffused, it 
was passing out very nearly in proportion to the amount of air 
flowing out. On this basis, we would have an outflow of 1,000 cubic 
feet each fifteen minutes, or 4,000 cubic feet per hour in a room con- 
taining 3,600 cubic feet, and with one wall exposed. This accords 
quite well with Pettenkoffer’s experiment, though the difference in 
temperature was not so great. 

A second test beginning with a lower percentage of carbon dioxide 
gave similar results. The analysis of the air was made by my 
brother, who is assistant chemist in the University Laboratory, and 
great care was taken to obtain accurate results. Pettenkoffer’s 
method was the one used. To a sample of air in a flask, a measured 
amount of standard barium hydroxide solution is added. The car- 
bon dioxide present combines with the barium solution, forming the 
white precipitate of barium carbonate. The excess of uncombined 
barium hydroxide being ascertained by titration with a standard 
acid, the amount of carbon dioxide may easily be calculated. 

To determine anything whatever about the interchange of air in 
rooms heated by direct radiation is a very difficult problem. Petten- 
koffer’s experiment showed that the air changed once an hour with 
a difference of temperature inside and out of 34°, that is, the outside 
temperature would probably be about 36°. The lower the tempera- 
ture ranged the greater would be the interchange, so that, in very 
cold weather, we could probably rely on suflicient ventilation to 
supply the number of persons usually living in an ordinary dwelling 
without there being any surplus for company, but it would vary from 
this maximum to almost nothing at the season of the year when the 
inside and outside temperatures are nearly the same. 

We must, therefore, conclude that, though in the case of direct 
radiation, the insensible ventilation is an important factor in pre- 
venting people from smothering themselves, still it is not of suffi- 
cient importance tobe taken into account in the designing of buildings, 
and ventilating ducts should be built of ample size to move all the 
air required. 

Buildings heated by indirect methods give us a little different 
case. The following account is of an experiment performed by Mr. 
J. P. Putnam, which he describes in his book on “ The Open Fire- 
Place,” in a room 16.4 feet square, and 11.8 feet high having five 
windows, two doors and a fireplace, with plastered walls and ceilings, 
and a white-pine floor. A flue from a basement furnace furnished 
the room with hot air. The windows and doors were first made as 
tight as possible with rubber moulding. The fireplace was then 
closed by drawing the damper and pasting paper over the cracks. 
The brick back and jambs were oiled to render them impervious. 
All the woodwork was thoroughly oiled and shellacked. A good fire 
was lighted in the furnace, and the register opened into the room, 
all doors and windows being closed and locked, and the keyholes 
stopped up. The hot air entered almost as rapidly with the doors 
closed as when they stood open, and it continued to enter at the 
rate of eighty-cight cubic feet per minute, without diminution, as long 
as the experiment was continued. The thermometer stood at 35.6° 
outside, and the entering air ranged from 104° to 181°. Other 
experiments gave the same results. A portion of the air must have 
passed through the pores of the materials, and the rest through 
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cracks and fissures which escaped detection. This experiment was 
performed on the 3d of March. On the 5th of March, a coat of 
oil paint was applied to the walls and ceilings. This diminished the 
escape of air only about 56. Onthe 19th of March, four coats of 
oil paint had been put on the walls and ceilings, and three coats on 
the floor, to render them absolutely impervious to air. The escape 
of air was diminished only about 10%. On the 25th of March all 
the window sashes were carefully examined, and all visible cracks 
at the joints, at the pulleys, cord fastenings, etc., carefully caulked 
and puttied, and the entire room examined, and putty used freely 
wherever even a suspicion of a crack could be found. The result of 
all this was a diminution at the utmost of but 20¢/ in the escape 
of air, or, in other words, in the entrance of air thruugh the register. 
Each experiment was continued during more than an hour. ‘The 
air entered as freely at the end as at the beginning of the hour, 
when a volume of air more than equal to the entire capacity of the 
room had entered it through the register with no visible outlet. 

In my study, which isin a frame house fairly well built, I found that 
the furnace delivered a constant supply of air averaging ninety cubic 
feet per minute, or 5,400 cubic feet per hour. I made no attempt 
to stop up crevices, but the windows and doors were closed. The 
room has two outside walls and three windows, and contains 1,620 
cubic feet. 

Usually, we may assume as a rough estimate, that a quantity of 
air 14 times the volume of the room should be admitted per hour to 
satisfactorily heat it without overheating the incoming air. 

These last two experiments would then seem to prove that for 
rooms heated indirectly we may safely admit a volume of air equal 
to 14 times the volume of the room per hour without furnishing it 
any outlet, and further, that the number of people who can occupy 
such a room without the air deteriorating would be found by multi- 
plying the volume of the room by 14 and dividing by 1,800, which is 
the number of cubic feet we were to allow per person. This would 
allow, in an average house, about two persons to a room, and where 
houses are built with arches and folding doors between rooms, as is 
now the custom, we may in the same manner calculate the number 
of people who may occupy the house without suffering from ill 
ventilation. You may infer by this time that I believe it is unnec- 
essary to provide ventilating ducts where indirect methods of heat- 
ing are used, but that is not the case. Though there may be ample 
interchange of air without them, and the inmates are not likely to 
suffer, still, I would rather have the impurities carried up through 
a shaft and distributed outdoors than to have them strained out as 
they pass through the walls, and left adhering to the surface to be 
brushed off by a passing draft and carried back into the lungs. 

Our client’s purse may not permit a system of vent ducts, and 
knowing that he will get very fair ventilation with indirect heating 
without the ducts, the building usually goes without them, but I 
should prefer them in all cases. They need be designed to care for 
only about four-fifths of the outgoing air, for insensible ventilation 
will, in all cases, remove part of it. 

We may, therefore, conclude that in buildings heated by direct 
radiation, insensible ventilation will give a fair supply of air for a 
short time in the winter to the occupants of a dwelling-house, pro- 
viding there are not more than two to a room, but that as the tem- 
perature outside rises, the ventilation diminishes, and we will come 
to the point where it is too cold to open windows, and still the 
difference in temperature is not enough to cause the circulation of 
air necessary for ventilation. 

With good indirect heating, we may count on sufficient air to 
supply two persons per room in a dwelling with a fair supply of air 
whenever the fire is going, and, as business men, we are usually 
forced to rely on this, though from a hygienic standpoint, we should 
not depend wholly upon it in that case. 

For lecture-rooms, school-rooms or other places where numbers of 
people are expected to assemble, insensible ventilation should never 
be considered. Ample ducts should be provided, and a positive 
circulation created by fans or the application of heat at the base of 
the flues. 


THE ANGLE OF CONTENT. 


HAVE been trying to design a small country house. I know 

exactly what I want. My needs are very simple and correspond- 

ingly definite. On the first floor, there must be a large living- 
room, twenty feet by thirty feet. The windows are to be broad and 
the ceiling low. On one of the longer sides, a generous fire- 
place; opposite, a succession of low windows opening on a fine 
prospect, preferably to the west or southwest. A broad hall. A 
dining-room, fifteen fect by twenty feet, and the necessary pantries 
and kitchen. Further, there is to be a small entrance porch, and in 
addition, a wide living porch on another side of the house. This 
latter condition is important: it provides that the family group 
shall not be disturbed by every chance visitor. Upstairs, | want 
four chambers, perhaps fifteen feet by twenty feet, and a good-sized 
bath-room. ‘Then in the attic, there is to be a trunk-room, a work- 
shop and a servant’s room. [ will have no store-room. They are 
immoral institutions, tending to the accumulation of useless rubbish, 
and the withholding from your poorer neighbor of much stuff that 
will be of little benefit to him! In this ideal household of mine, we 
ive away everything we cannot use. This induces a benevolent 
eeling on our part, — and makes house-cleaning easy. 


Such are the requirements. They are simple enough, and as I 
have said, they are very definite. Moreover, I know just how 
I want the rooms arranged—I have provided for all the local 
geography. The living-room is to occupy the whole front of the 
house; the hall to run through from side to side, with the entrance 
porch at one end of it, and the family porch at the other; the 
dining-roum and kitchen to be in the back of -the house, with 
the dining-room opening on to the living porch. The upstairs 
arrangements are equally simple. 

It takes time to evolve such a simple house as this. I have been 
at it for years. Not continuously, of course, but at odd moments 
aod in very odd places. It has become very real to me. I am 
familiar with every foot of it. I can wander over it in the dark. 1 
experience the pleasant monotony of daily living in it. Of a winter 
evening, I sit in front of the generous fireplace, toasting my long 
limbs in the warmth, and letting my fancy wander with the flicker- 
ing, capricious light. Curled up in a big arm-chair, I read a 
favorite book, Emerson or Arnold, Spencer or Ruskin. Better still, 
I throw myself at full length on the bear-skin rug in front of the fire 
— the bear I killed in the Carolina mountains a year or so since — 
and listen to Carolus play the Twelfth Nocturne. I have a Steinway 
Grand in the living-room. In more carnal mood, I am having a 
cosy dinner-party just across the hall, or drinking early coffee of 
a summer morning on the wide living porch, and wondering, with all 
the pride of a successful farmer, whether any one ever grew strawber- 
ries quite equal to those before me, just freshly-gathered from my own 
garden. Industriously inclined, I am up in the work-shop, building 
electric-stoves, so convenient as to rob the cook’s sudden departure 
of all its terrors; or repeating the experiments of Herz, or making 
models of steamers that will go a hundred miles an hour — on paper. 

Like my imaginary house, this imaginary life is very real to me. 
I delight in my possessions, and have no taxes to pay. I ama 
careful householder, a successful host, an earnest student, and 
the little country-house is very dear to me, for it has made all these 
functions possible. But observe that in these day-dreams of mine, 
I never go out of doors. I never gloat over my little house as it 
peers out from the wood, or clings to the hillside, or commands the 
soft and velvety meadow. And bere is the whole trouble. I have 
had to stay indoors, or at best, venture no farther than the porch. 
I have been a prisoner and in my own house. The jailor was 
indecision — indecision about a ridiculous but all-important matter 
—the angle of my roof. The dilemma was absurd, but, neverthe- 
less, it was a real dilemma and kept the house from being builded. 
It was easy enough to arrange the ground floor, and comparatively 
easy to fit the second floor on this, and the attic on this again. 

But with the outside, it was different. It is to be the home of a 
philosopher and a man of sentiment, and the roof must express 
both facts. You see the difficulty? ‘There is but one angle that 
will do this, while of roof-angles in general, there are an infinite 
number. | 

First, I had to decide on the style. The plan lends itself to many 
styles. I have done it in the best Colonial, and painted it white and 
yellow, with olive-green blinds, and approved balustrades over the 
eaves, and details from. Westover House. I have done it in Early 
English and made an Anne Hathaway Cottage out of it, with steep 
thatched roof and timbered gables. I have tried the Italian, with 
smooth plastered walls, gay-colored awnings, and a roof of medieval 
tiles made at Perth Amboy. In an humbler frame of mind, I have 
covered my house with shingles and affected a plain farm-house 
style, such as my forefathers up in Connecticut used to build, and 
thank Providence that certain trees had been created splittable. 
Finally, I have given it the form of a chalet, and this because I was 
once a student at Zurich, and have tender memories of blue lakes 
and steep mountains, and the timbered cbalets from which all these 
can be seen. | do not wander so far afield now-a-days. I have 
since been drowned in the shallow depths of too blue — but this 
has nothing to do with the angle of content, or perhaps it has. 

At any rate, I do not suffer for lack of ideas. I say this modestly. 
In the matter of possible styles, [ have an embarrassment of riches, 
as I have an infinitude of possible roof angles. And these different 
styles express such different sentiments. One style, and my house 
is pretentious; another, and it is crude; another, cosy, or ill-at- 
ease, or hospitable, or unfriendly, or contented, or anything you will 
in the whole catalogue of the desirable and the undesirable. This 
makes one hesitate. It is I who am to live in this house — this 
is what I am constantly saying to myself. Whatever sentiment I 
impress upon it is to stare at me day after day, winter and summer, 
year in and year out. It is to be the first to greet my guest, before 
the interior has had a chance to say a word. It is to proclaim to 
my neighbors, or such of them as are sensitive enough to read, just 
what sort of a man [ am. And, finally, when my estate is being 
settled, this same bit of sentiment is to go into the inventory of my 
effects, and condition the wealth of my heirs. 

This is a formidable catalocue. All the considerations are very 
subtile. I am fortunate in knowing exactly what sentiment I wish 
my house to express. 1am at great trouble to find out how to give 
the sentiment adequate expression. We of the laity do not often 
state the problem so plainly. This is the reason we get on so badly 
with our architect. Sentiment is vague. ‘There is little practice in 
the art of expression. We fail to catch our own inner motive. 
We fail to communicate it. As a result, our architect succeeds in 
producing something that pleases neither himself nor us. We vote 
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him a dull fellow after all, and lament the days of the old masters. 

This sense of proportion, — what is it? I have never been able 
to decide. It baflles analysis. Looking at the Kolner Dom, the 
Parthenon, the Venus de Milo, the Apollo Belvidere, one is tempted 
to believe that there is such a reality as absolute beauty, and that 
the dimensions of a structure may be intrinsically excellent. Hear- 
ing the criticisms of contemporary artists, it all seems relative : the 
sense is evolutionary, and depends solely upon the degree of hetero- 
geneity developed in the observing organism. Which is it? In 
my builder, the sense is not dull, — it is absolutely wanting. In 
me it is uncomfortably keen. There are rooms, halls, buildings, 
decorations, constructions, garments, even people and occasional 
landscapes whose proportions are such as to arouse in me an active 
sentiment of rebellion and disquiet. There are others which so 
completely satisfy this sense of proportion that they are a constant 
delight. { cannot defend my opinion. I cannot tell why it is so. 
I can only announce the result. We have some dreadful archi- 
tecture in America. It is because the men who made it have not 
this inborn sense of proportion,—the prime qualification of the 
architect. I am thinking of San Francisco, with its rows of hid- 
eously ornate wooden houses, and its intemperance in the matter of 
bay-windows. 

This bringing of the concrete material and the abstract sentiment 
into harmony with each other is as fascinating as it is difficult. 
Who wants a house without character? Certainly not a philosopher 
and a man of sentiment. It is a very intellectual thing to make the 
outside of your house say what you want it to. In this case, it is to 
be devoid of all insincerity and pretension. It is to be absolutely 
simple-minded. It must express substantial comfort, a sturdy inde- 
pendence, a philosophic self-respect, a keen sense of beauty. On 
the whole, an exacting list. 

But [am making some progress. I use the method of exclusion. 
I have decided against the Colonial. Its ampleness suggests big 
families, and an amount of domesticity not philosophic. Against 
the Anne Hathaway Cottage, as not lending itself well to my broad 
porches. Against the Italian, as too wordly. Against the shingled 
Puritan, as too prim, and too suggestive of predestination and other 
hard doctrines. These have all been discarded, and I have settled 
upon the chalet. This for several reasons. It fits both my history 
and my ideas. [t has been the home of an ancient and republican 
people. It suggests liberty. It is very local, yet it is intensely 
cosmopolitan : it has sheltered men of every nation: lovers of senti- 
ment, the world over, have transplanted it to their own lands. You 
remember in Deutsche Liebe, the princess lives in a chalet. Intrin- 
sically, too, I like it. ‘The large, low rooms bespeak a homely 
comfort. The broad, sloping roof is in triendly relation with the 
elements, but protects you against them when they are too rough in 
their play. Moreover, it harmonizes capitally with the lay of the 
land in my little estate. ‘The chalet will rest on a gentle hillside 
just on the edge of a wood; it will look across a broad and fertile 
valley, through a sea of misty ether to a line of noble mountains. | 
shall grow poetic as I sit on the upper gallery and watch the slowly 
dying day. Busy people should turn their houses towards the west. 
The glories of the sunset come at the right hour. 

But the final difficulty still remains. It is with the angle of the 
roof. Ina chalet everything depends upon this. If the roof is too 
steep, the house has an upstart look, as if the sides had been 
smashed together in bringing from Switzerland, — just what I do 
not want. If the roof is too low, the effect is depressing and there 
is total loss of self-respect, — also just what I do not want. I have 
tried all angles. I have studied photographs. I bought large sheets 
of manilla paper. I have covered them with elevations of all sorts of 


chalets. It has taken a prodigious amount of work. But at last | 
have succeeded. I have just found the right angle, — the angle of 
content. I am rejoiced. I shall not celebrate by killing a hundred 


oxen. Times have changed. 
instead. For the rest, it is all plain sailing. 
to my architect. He is not such a dull fellow, after all. 
watch him, goniometer in hand. — - 

It occurs to me that I have omitted to tell what I found the angle 
to be. Perhaps this is just as well, however, for if one did not agree 
with me, one might be disposed to discredit all the other wise 
things I have been saying, and that I should much regret. H. H. 


I shall go to the Symphony Concert 
I shall leave the details 
But I shall 


THE CONUNDRUM OF “LABOR DAY.” 


[=e Springfield Repullican has contained recently the following 
interchange of ideas on a subject that is interesting a good 
many people nowadays : 

“Can you tell me what in heaven’s name is the meaning of our new 
national holiday and why it should be called ‘Labor’ day? What 
is it intended to commemorate or celebrate, and how should it be 
observed? If [ should advertise to-morrow for 50 ‘laborers’ I 
should probably have the next morning from 50 to 500 applicants 
bringing their strong arms and possibly a shovel or a hod by way of 
tools. here would not be one among them who could shoe a horse, 
weld a piece of steel, hang a roll of paper, solder a joint, make a 
chair, a box, or a window-frame, plane a board, lay a brick, act as 
motorman or conductor on an electric car, and still less handle a loco- 
motive. They would be ‘laborers’ pure and simple, and the 
advertisement would be properly answered. If I wanted anything 
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else I should have to avertise for something else, for farmers, me- 
chanics, clerks, teachers, or whatever it might happen to be. Now, 
there is nothing in common, unskilled labor that we need to exalt 
and glorify, to celebrate with the timbrel and the harp, the fire- 
cracker and the lunch-basket. It is indispensable and honorable, of 
course, if well done, but its spirit and achievement are not a sufli- 
cient cause for national thanksgiving. 

‘If ‘labor’ is not thus restricted, then every: man, woman and 
child who works either from necessity, choice, sense of duty or greed 
of gain, isa laborer. Whether the work is done with the hands, or 
the head, the feet or the mouth, it is work, and whoever does it is 
a laborer. He or she may be a clerk, a hod-carrier, a teacher, 
mechanic, farmer, engineer, commercial traveller, banker, lawyer or 
journalist, manufacturer, milliner, typewriter, philanthropist, ex- 
plorer or inventor, each and all belong to the world’s great army of 
‘laborers,’ and while there may be intrinsic, certainly are many 
factitious, reasons given for esteeming one kind of labor as more de- 
sirable and worthy of respect than another, there can be no differ- 
ence in the degree of honor that is due to those who are willing to 
do their part in the world’s work according to their opportunity and 
ability; and no degrees in the dishonor that rests upon those who 
are willing to shirk it. Any other ground than this is absolutely 
undemocratic, un-American and un-Christian. ‘The situation is too 
simple to admit of argument. 

‘- But now we come back to the first question: what is the meaning 
of Labor day? Is it for certain kinds and classes of labor? If so, 
for what? is it to mark and emphasize class distinctions in labor, 
and undermine what for more than a century we have been trying 
to establish? Is it to be, in fact, ‘Lazy’ day, an excuse for those 
who are doing work that is distasteful to them, to throw off for 
twenty-four hours what they consider a bane and a burden, and 
for one day to do nothing which is of the least benefit to themselves 
or anybody else? 

‘Or, is it to be on a large scale what the famous industrial guilds of 
Florence were — a source of inspiration to the civilized world for all 
future time? Are we to have as a part of its celebration, exhibi- 
tions of skill in the innumerable fields that are covered by human 
activity with honorable incentives that shall tend to better and 
better results, both for the thing that is done, and for him who 
does it ? 

“ Let us hope and, if we can find out where to take hold, strive to 
make it, at least, a means of maintaining the dignity and the worth 
of every conceivable form of helpful human industry, of the ability 
and disposition to work while the day lasts. 

“ And finally, is it not for those who have money, brains and time 
to use for worthy objects to make Labor Day hike labor itself, a 
perennial and universal blessing?” KE. C. GARDNER. 

Springfield, Sept. 1, 1894. 





PLEA 1N ANSWER TO E. C. GARDNER’S QUERIES. 


Shrewd Mr. Gardner, sharpening his pen, 

Inquires ‘‘ why Labor Day’s calied Labor Day ”’ 
And *“ what it means, in heaven’s name’”’; and then 
He wants to know what is the proper way 

‘To celebrate the worth of laboring men, 

And hints a doubt if ordinary labor 

Deserves a special timbrel, pipe and tabor. 


If Mr. Gardner covets information, 

He’1l find an answer to his perquisitions 

In any Legislature’s legislation ; 

Or he may get it from the politicians, 

Who, with a little shuffling and evasion, 

Will show the need of labor ‘‘ recognitions ’? — 
Since lukewarmness in truckling oft denotes 

A painful loss of necessary votes. 


Perhaps the daily press may give a clew, 

‘That virtuously arraigns the A. P. A., 

And fears to give the devil half his due, 

Lest Pat should take his patronage away. 
Perhaps he’d get a hint from me and you 

(The need to rhyme makes this inversion — pray 
Reread it ‘‘ you and me’’ ), if he should look 

In on some little confab with the cook. 


Howe’er this be, I modestly opine 

That he’s a little cynical, in thinking 

Labor much puzzled — if the weather’s fine — 

To use a holiday, unless in drinking :— 

Some of it with a book likes to recline; 

Some ‘“‘ wheels”’ afield ; some does a little prinking ; 
All of it likes to lunch, lounge, stroll and spark, 
And ‘‘do’’ the tombs and lilies in the park. 


‘‘What’s in a name”’ ? — If the name seems unmeet, 

The thing’s a good; if our new holiday 

‘‘By any other name would smell as sweet’? — 

Or even sweeter — since ’tis here “to stay,’ 

Pray make it glad, ungrudging and complete; 

And you, who have the “brains,’’ point out the way, 

To ordinary, fatuous, dull humanity, 

To celebrate itself without inanity. 

A PLEASED READER. 

Springfield, Sept. 4, 1894. 
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THe REPLICATION. 
‘* Pleased Reader’’: — 


I know not if I ought to say Dear Sir, or Madam: — 
I'm truly grieved by your severe and dark suspicions 
That all these sturdy toiling sons of Adam 
Are helpless tools of selfish scheming politicians. 
If that is true, then Freedom's Temple, democratic, 
Needs drastic disinfecting, from ground-floor to attic. 


Yet you reply so wisely and so well, dear brother — 
Or sister, — as the case may be —to all my questions, 
That I am fain to ask on this broad subject, still another, 
And eagerly await your rhythmical suggestions. 
Please manifest for me once more your mind’s agility ; 
In mortal man, of course, I shan’t expect infallibility. 


Please tell me in these active days of ‘‘ pull’’ and ‘ hustle,” 
And tell me just as plain and clearly as you can, 
In what proportions of clear brain and healthy muscle 
You would compound a genuine “laboring ’’ man? 
Inform me, and with me the many million “ masses,” 
Just where the line twixt ‘‘laborers’’ and ‘‘non-laborers”’ passes. 


Envoy. 
If all of us are ‘‘ laborers’’ since creation was begun, 
Then in the words of ‘Tiny Tim — ‘‘ God bless us every one.” 


ik. C. Garpner. 
Springfield, Sept. 5, 1894. 


Tuk ReJOINDER. 


To one who doesn’t own an ‘‘ International,’’ 
It’s really rather puzzling to define. 
But, when one’s said his say, it’s only rational 
‘To heed another’s say ; — to ‘‘ draw the line,” — 
If asked to do it — and to try to fashion all 
The different ingredients, coarse and fine, 
That makes the big-L’d laborer complete, 
Into a laborer’s correct receipt. 


Upon the whole it is a serious business, 
Less plain than taking some one else to task ; 

And how to do it with the proper quizziness, 
Without resorting to one’s pocket flask, 

Quite puzzles one, for there’s a certain dizziness 
In this ottava rhyme, that makes the cask, 

Or flask, a perilous aid to one ‘vho’d season 

His rhymed rejoinder with a little reason. 


But all this proem’s neither here nor there — 
It reels, somewhat too volubly suggestive. 

If 1 must draw a line — and tread it fair — 
Intoxication is somewhat intempestive, — 

I'll try to drive my Pegasus true and square 
(The starting steed is generally restive) — 

So, bringing him at last beneath the ‘‘ line,’’ — 

Here goes — I'll make an effort to define. 


The laborer — in the popular dictionary — 
Is one, it seems to me — hum — one who labors — 
Hum — labors for another, something chary 
Of paying larger wages than his neighbors ; 
Not, on the whole, a pampered proletary, 
Who thinks he merits timbrellings and tabors 
(I need that word in abors) and is wary 
Of us who, being buoyed in the swim, 
Seem, to his ear, to condescend to him. 


He finds it rather dull to delve and plod, 
Drive teams and engines, saw, scrape, toil and moil; 
And, owning all this needful, thinks it odd 
‘That some should get big pay for selfish toil, 
While he but shells the peas to get the pod. 
It’s hard for his slow reason to assvil 
The rest of us, for taking what we can; 
But, since we do, he follows the same plan. 


He feels, as we can scarcely feel, the line 
That separates the classes from the masses, — 
The fortunate in brains, chance, cash —in fine: — 
The racers in the, say, 2 20 classes, 

Who’ve won, or win, the prizes, and define, 
Unthinkingly, the distanced ones as asses — 
And the poor herd that mutely sweats and strains 

To get a stall and fodder for its pains. 


The line is real, or so it seems to me; 
Inevitable, more or less (see Mill, 

Godkin, Wells, Atkinson and Company), 
And our democracy defines it still, 

Upon new boundaries. — My little plea, 
Viewing the abstract matter how you will, 

Is merely for a welcome to the day 

That gives poor working John a little play. 


I think it does him good, and rather think 
Ilis little titivations don’t much hurt him. 

Although he seems, at times, too near the brink 
Of social gulfs, his reason won’t desert him: — 

When he comes toward a plunge, he’ll pause and shrink — 
And you and [’1l endeavor to divert him, 

Since we’ve had ours, let’s let him have his say, 

And spout, or stroll away his Labor Day. 


PLEASED READER. 


Springfield, Sept. 6, 1894. 


DETROIT’S POST-OFFICE. 


S we have abandoned a portion of our space this week to the 
Muse — we forbear to name her — it may be as well to grant a 
little more space to another correspondent who has followed 


ak Wegg's example and “dropped into poetry ” to the following 
elect : 


Our Government building will soon be complete ; 
To say it is beautiful would be indiscreet, 
But the law of nature, as observed by the sage, 

. Is that all things change and fade with their age. 


This building, intended to be something great, 
Ten long years has required itself to create ; 
So we fear it comes under the law of the sage, 
For its beauty is fading as well as its age. 


To the Romanesque style is due an apology, 

Since the author lost sight of true genealogy ; 

So to call it — to name it — why, ’twould be a sham! 
But ’tis stamped with the trade-mark of our Uncle Sam. 


The limestone, once of a beautiful gray hue, 

Was nice when prison-labor handed it over as new; 
But the law of the sage can’t be treated with scorn, 
So the structure grows hoary while yet being born. 


Antique its appearance, alas, not its design, 

For no ancient e’er pondered o’er structure so fine 
Gireek art is an infant and Roman art is laid low, 
Romano-Greck genius for us was too slow. 


As the stars greatly differ in size and in glory, 

So human tastes differ in art and in story ; 

Some people may think Detroit’s Post-office grand, 
But, we pray you, don’t copy it all over the land. 


What this country now wants, and has lacked from the start, 
Is divorce everlasting tween statesmen and art. 

Granted this, we may hope to see rise on all hands 

Structures grand in their beauty as in other lands. 


Re (TiO se 5 aed 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE BETH-EL, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. BRUNNER & TRYON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial! Editions only.) 





LE 


ACCKPTED DESIGN FOR THE TOWN-HALL, BILLERICA, MASS. 
MESSRS. WARREN & BACON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Wit the successful design we publish, at the same time, the others 
submitted in limited competition with it. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TOWN-HALL, BILLERICA, MASS. 
PMESSRS8. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TOWN-HALL, BILLERICA, MASS. 
MESSRS. STICKNEY & AUSTIN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR TOWN-HALL, BILLERICA, MASS. 
yo CHAPMAN & FRAZER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





[Additional (Llastrations in the International Edition.) 


WELL OF QUENTIN MAS8SYS, ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


POST AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. HER- 
REN VON CHIODERA & TSCHUDY, ARCHITKCTS. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR AN EVANGELICAL CHURCH, KARLS- 
RUHE, BADEN. HERR. G. FRENTZEN, ARCHITECT. 


Tuts illustration is copied from the Deutsche Bauzeitung. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, VICAR’S CLOSE, WELLS, ENG. 
Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 
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CHANCEL OF THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, WORCESTER, 
ENG. MR. ASTON WEBB, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate, copied from the Builder, shows a building which will 
cost about $37,000 and is to seat some 730 persons. The total width 
is 60 feet, the length 117 feet; the internal width of the nave and 
chancel is 27 feet 4 inches, while the height to the ridge is 51 feet. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE AT STEEP, NEAR PETERSFIELD, ENG. 
MESSRS. CHAS. SMITH & SON, ARCHITECTS. 


Tus house, a perspective sketch of which forms one of our illus- 
trations this week, is now in course of erection at Steep. The site 
is on the southern slope of the downs, and commands most extensive 
views towards the coast, which can be fully enjoyed from the 
balcony and veranda. 


MALABAR, TRURO, ENG. MR. SAMPSON HILL, ARCHITECT. 


Ts residence, approaching completion, has been erected near 
Truro for Mr. W. Chivell. It stands in its own grounds of about 
twenty-five acres, and takes the place of an old building. The 
elevation is somewhat lofty, taking advantage of the fine views 
which the site commands. The walls are faced with a green-tinted 
freestone from Bodmin quarries, the dressings being of granite, and 
the pilasters to entrance-porch of polished Aberdeen. The joinery 
of the principal rooms on ground-floors is of teak wood, and some 
very effective carving is introduced in the dining-room, hall and 
doors. The ceilings of dining and billiard rooms are panelled 
and enriched in plaster, both rooms having a moulded teak-wood 
dado. The dining-room has an oak parquet floor, and the floor of 
billiard-room is laid with solid wood blocks. 


RESIDENCE, WESTFIELD ROAD, EDGBASTON, ENG. MESSRS. ESSEX, 
NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


Tars residence has recently been erected for Mr. P. A. Martin. 
The exterior is faced with picked common red bricks and Bracknell 
rubber brick dressings, and the roofs are covered with brindled tiles. 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL BANK, NEATH, ENG. MESSRS. WILSON & 
MOXHAM, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue facade is designed in the Renaissance style, and will be built 
of Box ground stone entirely. On the ground-floor are the bank 
chamber, with manager’s rooms, clerks’ lunch-room, strong-room, 
muniment-room, lavatories and water-closets. There are also the 
manager’s dining-room, kitchen and offices on this floor. The first 
and second floors are planned for the residence of the manager. 


NEW SCHOOL, BATHGATE, ENG. MR. J. GRAHAM, ARCHITECT. 





Boston, Mass.— Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts, 

BRipGEPorT, Conn. — Fxhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. 

Cmicagco, Int. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 

Cincinnati, O. — Special Exhibition of Paintings: at the Art Museum 
during September. 

New York, N. Y.—Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 

Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 


Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Gulleries of the 


American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 

Paiwapevpaia, Pa. — Sizth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia: opens November 19, closes December 6. 

Provipvence, R. I.— Loan Collection of Paintings: at the Art Club, 
during September. 





Tae Lumper Kinc AND HIS CRIMES.— A Western lumber expert 
declares that almost the whole forest area of the country is now in the 
possession of men who are ruthlessly despoiling it of trees. ‘‘I have 
been appalled,” he says, “by the havoc that has laid millions of acres 
bare by axe and flood and flames, changing the reserve treasure spots 
of the people into unsightly wildernesses.”” ‘The few square miles of 
forest reserved by the Federal Government and the States here and 


there, he regards as mere drops in the bucket. Drawing a picture of 
the immense personal power of the lumber-king of the Northwest, he 
says: ‘‘ The land is his and the product thereof; the mills and water- 
power are his; the stores and necessaries of existence are his; the 
houses and very sidewalks are his; the cattle and horses are his, and 
all the people are his retainers and servants; the weal or woe of the 
community is weighed in his hand, the happiness of many families 
trembles at his word.’’ Admitting that lumbering operations have 
increased the population and built up towns and settlements, he points 
out that the work has been a wasteful and a criminal one. ‘‘ Even the 
most ordinary means,’ he says, ‘‘ would have prevented the loss of 
millions of trees by fire, and many years of labor and life, for com- 
munities have been lost forever in the immense piles of slabs, refuse, 
sawdust and ashes that surround and overlie hundreds of milling 
plants. Stock enough to support a whole generation has been burned 
up, rotted, or run off in streams; in the haste to get rich, the large 
things only have been seen, and the little things have been overlooked ; 
the future has been sacrificed to the greed of the present. The men 
who make the millions out of these operations when the timber is all 
felled, and the mill silenced, pull up their stakes and fold their tents 
in the night, like the Arab, and steal away to fresher fields — leaving 
tens of thousands of former dependents behind to shift for themselves.”’ 
— WN. Y. Evening Post. 





Tue ReEstToraTion OF San Lois Rey. — We made a trip in a car- 
riage recently to the old Mission of San Luis Rey. Father O’ Keefe, 
pleasant and good natured as always, took us through the church and 
among the ruins, explaining to us all that has been donc and what he 
hopes tu do. The work is at a standstill, almost, for want of funds, 
and the father is determined only to incur such obligations as he can 
meet. The place is very interesting, and the work of restoration, when 
completed, will give us a perfect reproduction of one of the most exten- 
sive and complete missions in California. The church is a fine structure, 
about 60 x 180, imposing in height and with a facade of characteristic 
design — its severity tempered by an artistic sunniness which takes it 
out of the typical sombre heaviness of kindred architecture. When 
looking into the grand patio or court-yard, with its fountains flowing, 
one can picture to himself the busy season of harvest in the olden time, 
when the Indian converts were coming in with their carts laden, and 
passing their garnered crops into the storehouses, while the tonsured 
brothers kept talley and count and directed the busy scene. Father 
O’ Keefe finds the work he has in hand a much greater task than he 
had supposed. Treasure-seekers have tunnelled in every direction, es- 
pecially inside the church and near the site of the old altar. The 
result of this crazy vandalism has been that the walls are undermined 
in many places, and in order to keep them from going altogether to 
picces he has had to build foundations anew in the weak spots, and to 
tear down and reconstruct where irreparable crevices had opened the 
whole length of the wall. Iam told by Bishop Bourgade, of Arizona, 
that the premature decay of all the old churches is due to the craze of 
treasure-seekers. It is universally conceded that the San Luis Rey 
mission was, in all respects, the finest, most perfect and handsome of 
the missions of California. — Los Angeles Herald. 





Boto Critic aND REVENUE OFFICER. — We hear that William 
Michael Rossetti, assistant secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
will shortly resign that post after forty-seven years’ service. Mr. 
Rossetti, who is a brother of the late Dante Rossetti, the poet, and 
Christina Rossetti, the poetess, has for many years rendered valuable 
service to the revenue by his valuations of pictures for probate duty. 
His father, it will be remembered, was Gabriel Rossetti, an Italian 
patriot of the lyre and the sword, who took refuge in London from the 
troubles of his native land, and was the well-known commentator on 
Dante. William Rossetti, like his brother and sister, was born in 
London. Educated at King’s College School, he early joined the 
Inland Revenue Department, and gained a reputation as critic of fine 
art and literature as early as 1850. With his brother and with Millais, 
Holman Hunt and Woolner, he was mixed up in the pre-Raphaclite 
movement from its commencement in 1848, and he edited the Germ. 
Among many books he has published are valuable criticisms and biog- 
raphies, and he has been chairman of the Shelley Society. He is 
married to a daughter of the late Ford Madox Brown, who is herself an 
artist and exhibitor at the academy. — London Globe. 





CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF MatTeErtiats.—Cast-iron weighs 444 
pounds to the cubic foot, and a one-inch square bar will sustain a 
weight of 16,500 pounds; bronze, weight 525 pounds, tenacity 3,600; 
wrought-iron, weight 480, tenacity 50,000; hard “struck”’ steel, weight 
490, tenacity 78,000; aluminium, weight 168, tenacity 26,000. We are 
accustomed to think of metals as being stronger than wood, and so they 
are, generally speaking, if only pieces of the same size be tested. But 
when equal weights of the two materials are compared, it is then 
found that several varietics of wood are stronger than ordinary steel. 
A bar of pine just as heavy as a bar of steel an inch square will hold 
up 126,000 pounds; the best ash 175,000 pounds, and some hemlock 
200,000 pounds. Wood is bulky. It occupies ten or twelve times the 
space of steel. The best steel castings made for the United States 
Navy have a tenacity of 65,000 to 75,000 pounds to the square inch. 
By solidifying such castings under great pressure, a tensile strength of 
80,000 to 150,000 pounds may be obtained. — Railway Review. 





STONE RESERVOIRS FOR COMPRESSED AlRr.— Great reservoirs for 
compressed air, near the machinery to be operated thereby, are cut 
out of the rock at the Mansfield copper mines in Germany, and then 
lined with cement. There are eight of these receivers, from 1,235 to 
8,950 cubic fect capacity. It is stated that a rock chamber of 2,200 
cubic feet capacity costs only one-third as much as an iron receiver of 
equal size. — N. Y. Times. 
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Lanp Titces in tne District oF CoLumbia.— The continual in- 
crease in the value of land in the District of Columbia has led to 
exacter measurement, in which even fractions of an inch count. It has 
also produced more searching investigations into titles of land, and 
has created several extensive title insurance companics. The operation 
of the law which refuses to allow interference with the possession of 
land, where it has been held openly and adversely under claim of title 
for more than twenty years, has put an end to the Blodgett cases and 
other suits on behalf of the heirs of original proprietors of city lots. 
Nor do the title lawyers see any cause for anxicty on the part of lot- 
owners from the vague claim that ‘‘ there are twenty entire squares, and 
over two thousand single lots now held by private parties to which the 
United States has a fair, legal title.’”? It is true that ‘‘ no time runs 
against a sovereign,” and that rights of the government are not barred 
by any time, and that in the District of Columbia, twenty or more 
years’ possession of land by private owner does not bar the United 
States from asserting any right in the land from which it had never 
parted. But, although twenty years’ adverse possession under color of 
title might not be effective if set up in the courts of the District 
of Columbia against the United States, yet it is believed that title out 
of the United States can be shown to all the lots of the city. The 
original owners of land in the District, in the summer of 1791, deeded 
all their lands to Beall and Gant, trustees, and these trustees conveyed 
to the original commissioners, who began then the conveyance of lots 
sold at the land sale of October, 1791, and subsequently. In 1853-’55, 
Mr. Robert Ould, of Georgetown, afterwards United States district 
attorney here, investigated the matter, and even then no basis was 
established for extended claims by the United States. No well-informed 
title lawyer in Washington gives any credence to the idea that any 
private property in the city is in danger from a raid to be hereafter 
made by the United States under claims more than a hundred years 
old. ‘‘ The trouble is,’’ said a leading title lawyer to a representative 
of the Sun this morning, ‘‘ that the records of the office of the commis- 
sioners of public buildings and grounds are not up with the facts, 
while the records at the City-hall are kept exact to the minute at which 
any one chooses to examine them.’”? Another lawyer said, ‘‘ All these 
guesses at the claims of the United States are back numbers.’’— Cor- 
respondence Baltimore Sun. 





THe Hop-carrirer as aN ANARCHIST. — Prince Frederick Henry of 
Russia, the twenty-year-old son of that Prince Albert who fills the 
oftice of Regent of Brunswick much against his will, has just had a 
narrow escape from death in a manner that would have been, to say 
the least, unusual as far as the takings off of royalty are concerned. 
It seems that whilst riding through the suburbs of Potsdam the other 
night, an entire hod of bricks was precipitated upon him from the 
scaffolding of a house in the course of erection. Fortunately, he was 
struck on the shoulder, arm and thigh only, sustaining severe bruises, 
though no injuries of a graver character, and as the Prince is almost 
as stalwart and muscularly built as his gigantic but dull-witted father, 
he escaped comparatively easy, a few days’ rest suflicing to restore 
him from the effects of this strange adventure. For it was go strange, 
that the police are convinced the hod of bricks was intentionally hurled 
at the Prince whose appearance is familiar to the people of Potsdam. 
The building trades of Berlin and the surrounding districts simply 
swarm with Socialists and Anarchists of the most advanced type, and 
inasmuch as from the way that the hod came down from aloft, it could 
not have fallen, but must have been thrown, there are some grounds 
for believing that it was the act of an Anarchist desirous of maiming, if 
not killing, a prince of the blood. When Emperor William and the 
Austrian monarch were walking together up and down the platform of 
the railroad station at Abbazzia last Spring, while waiting for the 
departure of the train which was to convey Francis Joseph back to 
Vienna, a huge sledge-hammer came crashing down almost at the feet 
of Empcror William, missing him by only two feet. It had come from 
the glass roof above, but how it had found its way up there and what 
hand had directed its flight downward has never to this day been dis- 
covered, notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on the part of the 
Austrian and Gcrman police. Poison, firearms, the bomb and the knife 
have until now been the instruments employed for the assassination of 
royal and imperial personages, and have constituted the weapons 
against which they have had to guard. But if in addition thereto they 
have now to look out for flying bricks, hods and sledge-hammers 
coming down from above, life will simply become unbearable. — 7he 
Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 





FaxciED Portraits IN ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. —Some dis- 
cussion over conflicting statements upon this subject may be expected 
to fill the columns of the dailies at the approaching dull season. A 
traveller lately returned from Antwerp has drawn attention to the 
curious fact that, in the cathedral of that city, two of the carved heads 
which support an ecclesiastical chair bear a_ striking resemblance to 
the portraits of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. Visitors to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, will remember a similar instance in the princi- 
pal quad. Sometimes such resemblances lie greatly in the eye of the 
beholder (like Pulonius’s cloud, ‘‘ very like a whale”); but there are 
certainly many curious historical instances of what may be called pro- 
phetic likenesses — of features painted or carved in one century which 
are reproduced in the flesh long after the draughtsman of the picture 
has passed away. Aubrey tells a long story about some prophetic 
likenesses in Wells Cathedral. ‘‘ In the nave of the Cathedral Church 
at Wells, above the capitals of two of the pillars, are the heads of a 
king and a bishop; it was foretold that when a king should be like that 
king, and a bishop like that bishop, abbots should be put down and 
nuns should marry; above the arch is an abbot or monk with his head 
hanging down and a nun with children about her. . . . This prophecy 
was written in parchment and hung in a table on one of the pillars 
before the Civil War. ... It was prophesied three hundred years be- 
fore the Reformation.” It is needless to say that an “ exact resem- 





blance”’ to King Henry VIII is traced in the portrait of the king, 
while the likeness of the bishop ‘‘ much resembled that of Dr. Knight, 
who was bishop here at the Reformation.’”’ It is scarcely necessary to 
add that these are vain imaginings, and Mr. Hems’s letter, refuting by 
actual inspection the popular delusion, is a welcome and useful con- 
tribution disposing of the subject. — /lustrated Carpenter and Builder. 





The ActotMent or ARip Laxps.—One of the most important 
measures passed by this Congress has attracted comparatively slight 
attention, although it is one of the most far-reaching in principle that 
has been enacted by Congress since the construction of the Union 
Pacific. ‘That is the measure providing fur the allotment of arid lands 
to States in which they are located, and which will improve them. 
This is regarded in the West as the first step towards the practical 
solution of the irrigation question. ‘The results of irrigation in the 
desert regions have been so phenomenal that the matter is regarded by 
experienced mensas certain to attain the importance of a party policy, 
which will have a strong effect in the West. The present step towards 
general irrigation was inaugurated by Senator Carey of Wyoming, who 
has been accused by some of his Democratic associates in the Senate 
of having induced the Senate to pass it, as well as the House, for 
political reasons. Mr. Carey denies the impeachment stoutly, and 
declares he was prompted in his action by nothing but the considera- 
tion of the welfare of hie State. It is estimated that it costs about $10 
per acre to introduce a successful system of irrigation. The average 
cost has been known to run as high as 820. ‘The measure allots 
1,000,000 acres to each State, which implies an expenditure of from ten 
to twenty millions of dollars in each State having arid lands. A 
member of Congress, discussing the matter yesterday, said that if there 
was a fair revival of confidence to induce investors to look into irriga- 
tion as a source of investment, this action of Congress would do more 
t> return prosperity to the desert-land States than anything that could 
happen. It would not only lead to the first heavy disbursements, but 
would leave the States in possession of the conditions by which pros- 
perity could be nurtured and maintained for generations to come. It 
would lead to the opening of new lands and the addition of substantial 
benefits to the whole country. — Washington Post. 





Proposep Roman CatiepraL 1x Lonpox. — The Jimes announces 
that a project, which has been under discussion for thirty years, has 
practically matured to build a Roman Catholic cathedral in London, on 
a site in Westminster purchased by the late Cardinal Manning for 
£55,000. The total cost of the edifice, it is estimated, will be £250,000. 
Nearly half of that amount has already been subscribed. The whole of 
Catholic christendom will be invited to subscribe. The architect, 
Bentley, has been intrusted with the work of drawing the plans. The 
structure will be of ancient basilican style, which is unique in London. 
It will be 350 feet long, 270 feet wide, and 100 feet high. It will have 
a seating capacity of 8,000 persons. ‘The plans will also include a 
lecture hall, a monastery for thirty monks and forty-five lay brethren, 
and other buildings. ‘The model is Constantine’s Church of St. Peter, 
at Rome. The foundation will probably be laid next June. 





A Revo.ver as A Cure ror Panic. —In the theatre of Homel, in 
Russia, fire recently broke out at about 9 o’clock in the evening, just 
as the representation of the second act of a play was beginning. ‘The 
scenery at the back of the stage took fire, and it spread rapidly. 
The moment the police officer on duty saw signs of a panic among the 
audience, he stepped forward to the footlights, a revolver in hand, 
and, addressing the spectators, said: ‘‘ If Isee any one acting in a way 
to create disorder, | will shoot him dead.’ His calmness and resolu- 
tion had the desired effect. All the people left the house quietly. Not 
a person lost his life or was injured. ‘he theatre was burned to the 
ground. — L’ Argus. 





AN Itatian Lecenp. — In the little church of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
at Piperno, Italy, is a statue of the builder Nallo d’Oricto, who was 
canonized because of this incident: While building, it was discovered 
that the tie-beam of one of the trusses had been cut off too short. 
Nallo was equal to the emergency, for he grasped the end of the beam 
and gave it such a pull, that he stretched it a little too much, so that 
quite a picce had to be cut away before the joint would come to a bear- 
ing. hy Nallo should have been canonized for overdving his trick, 
and causing needless waste of material and labor, does not appear. 





THEATRES AND Population, — There is a theatre in Paris for every 
32,00) inhabitants, one in Berlin for 81,000, one in Bordeaux for 
84,000, one in Budapest for 85,000, one in Hamburg for 113,000, one in 
Vierna for 138,000, and one in London for 145,000. There are more 
theatres, proportionately to the population, in Italy than in any other 
country, there being one to 9,800 inhabitants in Cantania, one to 
15,000 in Florence, one to 20,000 in Bologna, one to 24,000 at Venice, one 
to 30,000 at Milan and Turin, and one to 31,000 in Rome. — Exchange. 





A Monster Lamp.— The Echo des Mines announces the invention 
by a young Belgian of a lamp such as has never been seen before. 
The lamp is composed of 3,000 pieces. It is six feet high, and measures 
3.10 feet in diameter. Its light is 30 strong that one can read by it at a 
distance of six hundred fect. The lamp is fed with lard-oil, and the 
consumption is said to be very small. 





ZOLA AND A Burtper. — Architecture and Zola would seem to be 
rather far apart, but none the less, this notorious novellist has been 
sued by a builder of Lourdes, presumably because of something said in 
the recent novel of that name. 


8.d.PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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Massachusetts Supreme Court which has a certain interest. 

An owner, whom we will call A, having occasion to increase 
the height of his building, was obliged, under the statute, to 
increase the thickness of the walls, which he did by lining them 
up with brickwork. On the walls thus thickened he built an 
addition, increasing their height. His neighbor, B, subse- 
quently raised his own building, using, for his upper stories, 
the new part of the party-wall constructed by A. Thereupon 
A demanded that B should pay him, not only the value of half 
the wall that he used, but also that of the strip of land com- 
prised between the old boundary-line of the lots, which was, 
presumably, in the centre of the original wall, and the centre- 
line of the wall as modified by the addition to the thickness, 
which had been made wholly on A’s land. ‘To put the case 
more definitely, supposing that the wall was originally twelve 
inches thick, with the party-line in the centre, and that A had 
been obliged to make it twenty inches thick by adding an 
eight-inch lining on his own side, he wished B to pay him for 
the strip of land four inches wide comprised between the 
centre line of the twelve-inch wall and that of the twenty-inch 
wall. B declined to accede to this demand, which, so far as 
we have heard, no one in Boston ever thought of making 
before, but offered to pay half the cost of the new wall that he 
was using. A carried the case to the Supreme Court, which 
gave a decision entirely in accordance with the common 
practice, to the effect that “there is no implied obligation on 
“the part of a land-owner to pay for additions to a puarty-wall 
‘where the addition is built on the land of one owner, even 
“though it thickens and strengthens the wall’; saying further 
that ‘*it does not make any difference if the defendant uses so 
‘‘much of the wall as is on his own land to increase the height 
“of his building.” Most architects have been occasionally 
impressed with the one-sidedness of a usage, by which a man 
who owns perhaps six inches of a wall which has been 
increased to twenty inches or so by additions on his neighbor’s 
side of the line can use the altered wall on exactly the same 
terms as if it occupied ten inches of his ground, instead of six ; 
but the confusion which would result from making the bounda- 
ries of a man’s estate depend on the additions which his 
neighbors might from time to time choose to make on their 
side of the party-walls would be so enormous, that the pro- 
fession, at least, has reason to rejoice at the Court’s decision. 


A PARTY-WALL decision was rendered recently by the 


j HE building statistics of Philadelphia show very clearly 
|! the depression in business during the past two years. 

Philadelphia is renowned for the immense number of 
houses erected within its limits, about thirty a day being 
finished and handed over to their owners, but the average cost 
per house is small, as compared, for example, with the average 
cost in New York. In 1892, buildings to the value of about 
twenty-four million dollars were erected in Philadelphia; in 
1893, the value was twenty-three and one-half millions; in 1894, 





counting to September 1, which closes the official building 
year, the total is more than four millions less than in 1893. 
This makes a shrinkage in building business in the city in two 
years, of nearly eight million dollars, or about thirty per cent, 
which, as an average, means loss of employment and wages to 
thirty out of every one hundred workmen in the building- 
trades, from those employed in making brick, or cutting 
lumber, down to the hod-carrier on the actual work. ‘The 
condition in other large cities is probably about the same, 
although in Philadelphia, as elsewhere, there are signs of 
returning prosperity. 


N an answer to certain questions relating to the New York 
City-hall competition, propounded at the request of a 
number of competitors who have requested us to take action 

in their behalf, we have received from Mayor Gilroy the 
response that he is ‘‘unable to answer the questions for 
the Commission. It will require the Commission, or a 
majority of it, to settle the points in dispute.” He thinks 
they “ought to settle it as promptly as possible and will call a 
meeting of the Building Commission for the purpose as soon 
as possible.” 


R. E. C. GARDNER’S remarks about Labor Day, in 
NM our last issue, might, we think, profitably suggest an 

inquiry whether the holiday itself, the very name of which 
should make every true American blush, ought not to be 
abolished, or, at least, transferred to the protection of some 
American saint or hero, in place of the walking-delegates to 
whom it is now dedicated. ‘To say nothing of the absurdity of 
trying to make distinctions between the different sorts of ‘ la- 
borers’ in this busy nation, every one knows that the estab- 
lishment of the “ Labor Day” holiday was extorted from State 
Legislatures by the relentless tyrants who rule over working- 
men, partly to terrify their subjects, by showing them their 
power over legislation, and partly to secure an opportunity for 
terrifying the legislators themselves by parading their servile 
armies through the streets of the great cities. ‘To increase the 
effect of their demonstrations of this kind, measures are, 
according to common report, taken which are quite character- 
istic of the system. In some of the Unions, to be absent from 
the Labor-Day procession, or to work on that day, is said to 
lead to the expulsion of the delinquent, and the withdrawal of 
the ticket which, in these days, is necessary to entitle a work- 
ing-man to earn an honest living. What this punishment 
means is well illustrated by the case of a working-man who 
killed himself in Boston last Labor Day, or just before, 
because he had been expelled from his Union, perhaps for 
such a crime, or for the still more heinous one of working in 
the shop with a “scab,” and had, in consequence, been unable 
to earn a support for his family. It has been observed that 
the Labor-Day processions of ticket-bearers have fallen off in 
numbers of late years, as if the people who earn their living 
by the grace of the labor magnates were not fond of exhibit- 
ing their bondage; and this state of mind is much to be 
encouraged. When a few hundred more men have committed 
suicide, or have had their skulls crushed with coupling-pins, 
or have been beaten to death, or thrown into rivers, or 
hounded into beggary, for disobedience to the labor tyrants, it 
may possibly occur to some one to see how a procession of 
“scabs ” would look alongside the favorites of Labor-Day 
legislation. It would not do to expect too much from men who 
know that their oppressors hold employers and Legislatures 
under their thumb; but, if the element of fear could be 
removed, the “scab” procession would outnumber the other 
many times over, and would contain the best, because the most 
independent and ambitious part of the workingmen. ‘To our 
mind, the Fourth of July would be an appropriate day for such 
a demonstration, and the Stars and Stripes should be the only 
flag displayed in it. 


E sometimes hear people speak with incredulity of the 
idea that the industrial community in America can be 
ruled so absolutely by the comparatively small number 

of magnates who control associations, comprising, even in the 
cities, only about fifteen per cent of the actual number of 
working-men. These people underrate, not only the syste- 
matic terrorism by which the labor magnates secure obedience 
to their decrees, but-the immense power that can be acquired 
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by a small, compact body of men, working constantly and 
unscrupulously together for their common ends. Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his “Friends in Counctl,” speaks of the assistance 
which a person who wishes to get on in life derives from 
membership in a small association, especially one of a religious 
character, whose members all know each other, and help to 
push each other forward; and the way in which the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire revolves around a little knot of rep- 
resentatives of a constituency smaller than the population of 
London shows what can be accomplished by a small political 
force, judiciously handled, and with only one interest to look out 
for. With us, the body of voters who would not dare to brave 
the disfavor of a walking-delegate is, in most cities, a large one, 
and “ Labor,” in the person of the wily plotters who contrive 
to put themselves at the head of organizations of working-men, 
can have from Legislatures almost any favors that it asks. 


F architects were not perforce and professionally nomadic in 

their habits, it would be conceivable that the members of 

the American Institute of Architects would just now be 
looking forward with keen interest to the annual convention 
which is to be held in New York next month, as it would 
afford them a chance of inspecting the work done in that city 
in the eight years that have passed since the annual meeting 
was last held in the metropolis. But we fancy that there can 
be but a small number, even of those settled in the more 
remote towns, who have not visited New York several times 
within this period and noted how thoroughly the city has lost 
its gloomy and forbidding air, due to the habitual use of 
Connecticut sandstone which used to give the streets the air 
of being in the livery of ‘mitigated grief.” Still, even for 
those who frequently visit the city, there has been enough new 
work done, even in the current dull times, to make the usual 
touring trips interesting and profitable. Moreover, there are 
several matters of considerable importance to come before the 
convention, which are likely to provoke a good deal of discus- 
sion — for instance, the matter of the Government buildings 
and the proper function of the Supervising Architect, which is 
just now in a very interesting, and, perhaps, critical state. It 
is probable, therefore, that there will be more architects than 
usual in attendance, and that from one cause or another those 
who can spare the time to attend the meetings are likely to 
find they have spent their time and money to rather better 
profit than usual. 


IGNOR ANGELO NESTORE GUGLIELMINETTI, 
S of Naples, has been impressed with the very sensible idea 
that, inasmuch as a great many people are now at work, 
in various parts of the world, on the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion, and, for the most part, are carrying on their investigations 
without knowing what others are doing in the same direction, 
a great (leal of time might be saved for them all, and the 
object for which they are working immensely promoted, by 
getting them together, and giving them an opportunity to 
compare their experiences, make and receive suggestions for 
avoiding difficulties which have been proved to be insurmount- 
able, and examine the appliances and materials which industry 
now makes available for their purpose. For this purpose, he 
proposes that an international Congress of aérostatics and aéro- 
nautics shall be held at some place to be hereafter determined, 
to which all persons interested in the navigation or scientific 
investigation of the air shall be invited, and where the experi- 
ments which have been made in many parts of the world, with 
more or less success, shall be repeated and explained, papers 
read on different branches of the subject, and an exhibition 
held of silks and other gas-tight fabrics ; cordage of the utmost 
strength and lightness ; compasses and other instruments 
adapted for the navigator of the atmosphere; motors, pro- 
pellers, engines, boilers, electric accumulators, and other ma- 
chinery designed to combine to the utmost strength and 
lightness; gas-holders ; compressors, and so on. 


T is hardly necessary to point out how greatly such a 
Congress would hasten the progress of the science of aéro- 
nautics. In view of what has already been done, it may be 

considered certain that, before many years, the navigation of 
the sea which has the whole world for its port of departure 
and arrival, in which there are no reefs, or sand-bars, or waves, 
or tides, and where collisions would be almost impossible, will 
be as firmly established as the navigation of the ocean now is; 
and the race between skilful inventors to be the first in the 


field with a practicable air-ship is already keen. More secretly, 
also, the rival military administrations of the great Continental 
nations are making strenuous efforts to surpass each other in 
the adaptation of the sciences of the atmosphere to the uses of 
war. ‘The Russian War Office maintains already a regular 
department of aéronautics, and the brilliant results obtained 
by Lieutenants Renard and Krebs, of the French army, at 
their experiment station, are familiar to all the world. That 
the German officers, meanwhile, have not been far behind is 
sufficiently attested by a diplomatic note which is reported to 
have been recently sent by the Russian to the German Gov- 
ernment, complaining that, on two occasions, an air-ship’ of 
some sort had been observed to ascend from within the German 
territory, cross the frontier into Russia, and, after moving 
about for a while in the Russian dominions, return to Germany. 
Although diplomatic representations seem to have sufficed to 
check subsequent excursions of the sort, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in case of war between Russia and Germany, the 
voyages of the Teutonic balloons would be resumed, and the ad- 
vantages which they afford for inspecting Russian affairs with- 
out the permission of the police utilized to the utmost; and 
what the Germans seem to be ready to do, and the Italian 
officers in the Abyssinian War have already done, other people 
will surely attempt. Even the Japanese, whose keenness of 
observation makes up, to a great extent, for their lack 
of scientific tradition, might now contrive means for sending 
a flight of dynamite projectiles soaring through the air from 
the Gulf of Pechele toward Pekin; and the opportunities, 
which are constantly growing more numerous, for crossing 
frontiers without passports, are sure to be made available when 
occasion offers. Under such circumstances, the only protec- 
tion against the superior knowledge of a rival is to know as 
much as he, and we may be sure that a Congress of aéronautics 
would attract the liveliest attention from all the great military 
powers, as well as from the peaceful public. Naturally, further 
details of the Congress will have to be left for future discussion. 
The first thing is to know whether such a Congress is practi- 
cable, and, for this purpose Signor Guglielminetti requests all 
persons who would be willing to take part in such an affair, to 
attend its meetings, or send notes of their experiments, or 
drawings, or models, or samples of materials, or to give to it 
their aid and countenance in any way, to send him their names 
and addresses. If his appeal meets with an encouraging 
response, he proposes to exert himself still further, in making 
personal application to manufacturers and inventors, and in 
other ways arranging the laborious preliminaries of such an 
undertaking ; if not, he will be content, as he says, with the 
satisfaction of having made an attempt, even though an unsuc- 
cessful one, to furnish the science of aérostatics with the means 
of emerging from its present rudimentary state. No promise 
or engagement of any kind is asked from those who send their 
names ; all that is desired at present is to see how far such a 
plan will be encouraged by those interested in the subject. 
Later, if the response to the invitation warrants it, the list of 
those who send their “adhesion” now will undoubtedly be 
published, as a help in attracting additional support; and 
further details will probably then be proposed, for approval. 
Those who are willing to lend the encouragement of their 
names to this most promising undertaking are earnesi]\ re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Signor Angelo 
Guglielminetti, Boscotrecase, Naples, Italy. 


Hughes’s book, “* Zhe Scouring of the White Horse,” and 

others have perhaps seen the White Horse itself, which is 
still visible from the Great Western railway, not far from 
Oxford. The White Horse is a figure cut through the turf, to 
the chalky subsoil, on the side of a hill. The figure is three 
hundred and fifty-five feet long, and one hundred and twenty 
feet high. It is known, by documents, to have been in existence 
for eight hundred years, and is said, according to the common 
tradition, to have been cut to commemorate the victory of 
Alfred the Great over the Danes at Ashdown. Mr. Hughes, 
however, who, by the way, is now a judge, thinks that the 
figure dates far beyond Alfred’s time. At present, the horse 
is nearly overgrown with weeds, and Judge Hughes appeals to 
the public to contribute money for ‘scouring ” it, and keeping 
it scoured. As the cost of clearing away the weeds is only 
about fifty dollars, no great exertion on the part of the public 
would be needed, so that it is to be hoped that the appeal may 
be successful. 


Sieg of our readers probably remember Mr. Thomas 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE ON 
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St. Nicholas’s, Stralsund. St. James’s, Stralsund. 
ARLY in the present session, in a paper written by Mr. Wm. 
Simpson, in continuation of sevurik communications he had 
before made on the same subject, published in our transac- 
tions, the attention of the Institute was directed to certain peculiar- 
ities of architectural detail imported into one style from another 
wholly alien to it, practised in a far distant country, and belonging 
to an age long anterior to the date of the buildings in which they 
were found. We were invited to see in these works evidence of 
Classical influence in suggesting or modifying details of Indian archi- 
tecture; and our attention was called to many interesting coinci- 
dences and similarities for which it was very diflicult to account, but 
almost impossible to show to be the result of external instigation. 
To-night, however, I propose to deal with a question of artistic influ- 
ence, more tangible, and scarcely less interesting than that suggested 
by Mr. Simpson —an influence which went far to mould or modify 
the architecture of Northern Europe, and to which much of the 
richness and beauty of the Northern Renaissance, now so frequently 
reproduced by the members of our profession, is due. My paper, 
therefore, will not be an account of how one distinct and alien style 
affected another, but its object will be, rather, to show how the liv- 
ing and progressive styles of succeeding periods became transformed 
by the necessities or peculiarities of an influential and semi-political 
association of merchants who inherited and carried on the traditions 
of the earlier German schools at a time when German architecture 
was, to quote the recent address by Sir Frederic Leighton,? “ stamped 
with a stateliness and nobility to which the days of the Minnesiinger 
were surely more propitious than those of the rugged burghers 
who were soon to rise to power and to rule in the art-producing 
world.” 

In the course of several visits it has been my good fortune to pay 
to the lands about the Baltic Sea, I have been much impressed by 
the similarity existing between the buildings, however widely they 
were scattered, and however divided were the provinces by ethno- 
graphic or political differences. In other countries more or less 
homogeneous in their governments and people, such as France or 
Spain, strong local differences in style always existed; but over the 
vast area of Northern Europe which stretches from the sand-dunes 
of the English Channel to the granite islands of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
there can-only be said to have been one style carried on throughout 
the Middle Ages —a style quite dissimilar to those of the rest of the 
Continent, and executed with a uniformity of detail, marking a dis- 
tinct and complete school. There is nothing in the geological condi- 
tions of the countries to account for such coincidences; and the 
similarities, so obvious, were evidently due to other than merely 
geographical or political accidents. The history of these countries 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, as told in such sagas as 
the Jomsvykinga Saga,’ is little more than a catalogue of wars and 
sieges; and when, later, the power of the Hansa League became 
dominant, this authority was only maintained, outside the limits of 
its own States and settlements, by constant fighting. At no time 
were those States over which the power of the League became para- 
mount ruled by any united Government, whilst the racial differences 
were as marked from the earliest period of authentic history as they 
are to-day. Whence, then, came the force which welded into one 


1 Read at the general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Monday, May 28, 1894, by J. Tavenor Perry, |A} and published in the Journal of 
the Institute, 

* Address to the Royal Academy Students, December 9, 1893, 

8 Du Chaillu, ‘* The Viking Age.” 





architectural province countries divided by continuous warfare, by 
distinctions of race and by language? 

The origin of this architectural uniformity is due to causes differ- 
ent from those which have ruled in other lands; and the secret of it 
was suggested in a paper read before the Institute in 1850 by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, Jr.,4 in which he says, quoting from Kugler’s Kleine 
Schriften: ‘The Germanic style is developed in a peculiar manner, 
on the coasts of the Baltic, and in some of the adjoining districts of 
Germany, viz, Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the Old and New 
Mark Brandenburg, Prussia, Curland, Liefland, and also in the 
Skandinavian countries. These countries were connected and very 
much influenced by the confederation of the Hansa towns, and it is 
probably to this influence that we may ascribe much of the similarity 
of style visible in the buildings of the districts referred to.” Rosen- 
garten © goes farther, and says: “ A certain uniformity is peculiar to 
these buildings, which is owing principally to the influence of the 
Hanseatic League, but partly to the power and authority of the Teu- 
tonic Knights.” 

No attempt to follow up the clues pointed out as leading to the solu- 
tion of this architectural problem seems to have been made, and the 
subject is too large and the countries involved too extensive and scat- 
tered for any one architect still engaged in practice, to deal within any- 
thing like an exhaustive way. But feeling that it isa subject which 
should not be neglected, I have now made an attempt to put together 
such information as I have been able to acquire, with the idea of 
sketching the outline of a theory, to be filled in and corrected here- 
after by those who have further information or personal acquaintance 
with the buildings. It has already been my privilege to call the 
attention of the Institute to some of the Baltic provinces,® though I 
had to lament that so little published information was available on 
the subject. I therefore feel the less diffidence in contributing the 
little knowledge I have gained towards the history of what Kugler 
so aptly calls the “ Baltic style.” 

At the risk of reciting some facts which must be known to many 
of you, without the knowledge of which, however, the subject might 
be unintelligible, [ propose to give, as succinetly as possible, a history 
of the rise and progress of the League, and afterwards an account of 
the characteristics of the Baltic style, together with some of the 
most marked features in its arrangements and details; and, later, to 
endeavor to show in what way it affected the architecture of sur- 
rounding countries, and how far the influence of the later phases of 
the style still survives. But, although I shall instance peculiarities 
which [ consider due to the influence of the Hansa, I at once dis- 
claim any thought, with my present incomplete knowledge, of laying 
before you any definite and perfected theory, or of riding an archi- 
tectural hobby to death. 

The Hansa League was an association first of individual mer- 
chants, and later of merchant cities, which came to exercise consider- 
able political power over all the countries bordering on the Baltic 
Sea. The word itself is Gothic, and is found in the Gothic version 
of the Scriptures by Ulphilas, a copy of which is preserved in the 
library at Upsala, wherein it is used to signify a “troop.”7 The use 
of a Gothic word for the League’s description is easily understood 
when one remembers how important a part merchandise played 
among the Scandinavian peoples, and that the great city of Joms- 
borg, called also Winetha, the Venice of the North, was founded by 
Harald of Denmark in the tenth century, and became the earliest 
great trading port and market of the Baltic coasts.6 I have pre- 
pared a chronological table of the principal events connected with 
the rise and progress of the League, which forms a compendium 
of its history, from which it will be seen that for a long period there 
were associations of German merchants to whom were accorded 
special privileges in various countries, but that it was not until the 
middle of the thirteenth century that the League became a political 
entity. The history of the League, therefore, divides itself into two 
portions —the earlier times, when it was simply an association of 
traders, during which period the merchants of Cologne appear to 
have taken the lead; and the later period when, by force of circum- 
stances, the cities of the Baltic coast had been compelled to unite 
for political purposes, and Liibeck became the head and chief of the 
whole League. Thenceforth the history of Liibeck becomes the his- 
tory of the Hansa. 

The City of Liibeck was founded in 1143, and a few years later it 
was incorporated with the Duchy of Saxony. Its rapidly growing 
importance, due to its position at one end of the landway from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, induced Duke Henry to transfer to it from 
Oldenburg, the seat of the bishopric, and in 1164 the first cathedral, 
portions of which still remain, was consecrated. The destruction 
of Jomsborg, at the mouth of the Oder, which scattered the mer- 
chants of that city among the towns of Wendland and Pomerania, 
still further enhanced its importance, and in 1226 it was declared by 
the Emperor Frederick II a free Imperial city. Immediately after- 
wards it became engaged in a contest with Denmark, and defeated 
its fleets and destroyed its naval supremacy in an engagement at 
the mouth of the Trave. But, in spite of this, the position of Lu- 
beck was insecure, and it suffered from land thieves, who preyed 


4* Mediwval brick buildings in the northeast of Germany, and on the Baltic 
coast.”” ‘Transactions, 1873-74. - 

5 Rosengarten’s '*/iandbook of Architectural Styles,’ English trans. 
1886, p. 359. 

® Transactions, 18i3-74, pp. 15-31. 

7 Encyclopedia Britannica,” art. “'The Hansa,” 

§ Sharon Turner, ‘‘ dnglo-sazons”’; also Du Cliailla. 
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upon its commerce and intercepted its communications with Hamburg, 
which were essential to its free access to the North Sea; and a treaty 
was made between the two cities for the protection of the ways 
between Travemunde and the mouth of the Elbe in 1241, and this 
treaty inaugurated the second period of the League, and the suprem- 
acy of Liibeck among the cities of the League became firmly estab- 
lished. 

Within a few years of this arrangement between Libeck and 
Hamburg, the power of the League was felt all over the north of 
Europe. A treaty was made with Hakon, of Norway, for the trade 
with Bergen, and storehouses were erected in London and Bruges. 
At Damme, the important port of West Flanders, we find Roger of 
Liibeck and Jourdain of Hamburg negotiating for special privileges 
for the League ;’ and in 1267, London on the one side, and in 1276 
Novgorod on the other, became cities allied to the League. The 
first serious rebuff the League encountered was in the capture by 
the Danes in 1361 of Wisby, a city which to a great extent had suc- 
ceeded to the position of Jomsborg, in the eastern Baltic; but this 
war with Denmark tended still further to consolidate the power of 
the League, and, on the signing of the treaty of Stralsund in 1370, 
it attained the zenith of its power. At this date it is believed that 
as many as sixty-four cities and towns were confederated, and forty- 
four in foreign States were allied. 

In the long list of these places, of which I have prepared a table, 
it will be seen that nearly all the confederated towns are to this 
day storehouses of architectural art; and that, although wars in 
Old Russia and Metropolitan improvements here, have swept away 
all buildings of the League in Novgorod and London, in most of the 
allied towns evidences are yet apparent, in the architectural details 
or character of the buildings, of the influence exercised over the 
people of these foreign places by the merchants of the League. 

The relations which existed between the League and its confeder- 
ate and allied towns were peculiar. Over the former, in spite of 
independent princes who reigned over the States in which the towns 
were situated, its rule was more or less absolute; for cities, in order 
to enter the League, were required to have their civil jurisdiction in 
their own hands, though they were allowed to acknowledge a supe- 
rior lord ;? but the allied cities only received colonies, or settlements, 
or were visited from the head settlement, or Kontor, by the mer- 
chants trading under the auspices of the League, with special 
privileges, either conferred by the rulers of these foreign States or 
wrung from them by its power. The foreign settlements which 
formed the great emporia of the trade were London, Bruges, Bergen 
and Novgorod, and the history of the foundation of each of these 
settlements is interesting. In these the merchants lived apart from 
the native population in almost conventual seclusion, but their mode 
of living was rather founded on the rules of the earlier Scandinavi- 
ans than on those of later monasticism. Thus Jomsvykinga Saga 
states that Pilnatéki, the Jarl of Fjon, who founded the city of 
Jomsborg in Wendland, ordered that “no man older than fifty, or 
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St. Katherine’s, Liibeck. 


younger than eighteen winters, could be received in the following of 
Palnatdki.” ‘“ Any one who committed what has now been forbidden, 
was to be cast out and driven from the community.” ‘No one 








1‘* Histoire de la Ville de Damme.” By L. Macquet. 
2** Antiquary,’’ vol. iv, p. 69. 


should have a woman within the burgh, or be absent from it more 
than three nights.”® In Bergen and Novgorod, where the merchants 
found themselves settled among a more or less hostile population, 
such rules as these were strictly enforced; but in London and 








Town-hall and St. Nicholas’s, Stralsund. 


Bruges, where their neighbors were friendly and not altogether alien 
in race, they appear to have entered into the duties, as well as the 
privileges, of civic life. 

The history of the London Hansa, the last traces of the buildings 
of which were only destroyed when the Cannon Street Railway 
Station was erected, is particularly interesting. It would seem that 
when Henry III, in 1259, confirmed the already granted privileges 
of the League, or in 1267, when Libeck and Hamburg were 
acknowledged as the heads of it, the merchants were required, in 
return for their civic advantages, to perform certain civic duties. 
These appear to have been mainly the repairs and protection of 
Bishop’s Gate, which they were required not only to maintain in 
structural repair, but to defend, if London were attacked by an 
enemy. That these duties were not merely honorary is shown by 
an event which happened in 1281, when, “Henry Wales being 
mayor, a great controversy did arise between the said mayor, and the 
merchants of the Haunce of Almaine, about the reparations of 
Bishop’s Gate, then likely to fall, for that the said merchants 
enjoyed divers privileges in respect of maintaining the said gate, 
which they now denied to repair,” with the result that they had to 
pay 210 marks sterling for the repair of the gate, and undertake 
to pay one-third of the future costs of its maintenance.4 This gate 
was again rebuilt in 1479, and in 1551 the merchants were prepar- 
ing materials for its rebuilding when the League in England was dis- 
solved. 

The establishment of the League in Bruges, where some of its 
buildings still remain, was not unlike that of London, and the mem- 
bers of it associated more or less with the citizens; but those of 
Bergen and Novgorod were very different. In them the Jomsborg 
rules were strictly adhered to, and the surrounding population kept 
at arm’s length. In both of these cities the merchants lived apart 
in a walled enclosure, which also contained their church, and within 
which they exercised despotic sway over their own servants and 
apprentices. Novgorod, which was perhaps the richest and most 
important of the foreign stations, was the envy of the neighboring 
Muscovites, so that their saying ran, “ Who can withstand God and 
the great Novgorod”? But it was destroyed by [van the Terrible, 
when he captured the city in 1477. The buildings of the settlement 
of Bergen, however, to a great extent remain. When complete they 
formed a long range of warehouses and lodgings on the north side of 
the haven, the site of which is still called “ the German bridge,” con- 
nected with their own Church of St. Mary, which had two west lofty 
gabled towers and a polygonal apse without chapels.6 Within their 
enclosure they ruled by their own statutes, independent of the Nor- 
wegian laws; and such authority did they assume over the native 





5 Du Chaillu, '* The Viking Age.”’ 

* Stow’s *' Survey of London,’’ Thoms’ ed. 1842, p. 87. 
5 Pennant. 

“** Civitates Orbis Terrarum,” 1572. 
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population that, in 1455, when a dispute arose between them and the 
citizens as to some trading between the Flemings and the latter, they 
attacked the king’s governor, and, driving him and his people into a 
church, burnt them and it together. The Norwegian king was not 
only too powerless to resent this turbulence, but was compelled to 
confirm the League in its privileges, by an order that no Flemings 
should trade with Bergen.! 

Such high-handed proceedings in foreign countries provoked retali- 
ation, and from 1450 to 1550 we find the League at constant war 
with surrounding States; at the same time, the growing importance 
of the trade carried on by the English and Flemish merchants gradu- 
ally undermined its power, and at the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War it suddenly collapsed. Nevertheless, the wealth of its individ- 
ual merchants, and the continued prosperity of many of the confed- 
erated towns unaffected by foreign wars, made this an era of great 
architectural activity, and to this period of the League’s political 
decline we owe some of the finest and richest buildings in the Re- 
naissance architecture of Northern Europe. 

In this brief résumé of the history of the League, we have seen 
how, in its gradual rise, the centre of authority shifted from the 
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West Tower, Paderborn Cathedral. 


banks of the Rhine to the shores of the Baltic, and the effect of this 
change on the architecture of the district is very apparent. The 
earlier influences of Cologne, first on Hildesheim, and then, through 
Hildesheim, on Denmark and the Baltic coasts, are manifest in the 
great apsidal churches of Ribe, Roeskilda and Lund; but when, 
later, Liibeck became the head of the League, she also became the 
centre of architectural influence, and the ecclesiastical buildings of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the north of Germany were 
much more affected and inspired by the Dom of Liibeck than by the 
far finer, but less German, Cathedral of Cologne. 

The consequences of this preponderating authority of Liibeck on 
architecture were of various kinds. ‘The peculiar social and political 
organizations of the League were made known in the surrounding 
and foreign countries with which its merchants traded, and suggested 
a class of buildings hitherto unknown. Wherever the agents of the 
League settled, they seem to have indoctrinated the people in 
the mysteries of brick-making, until, in countries where stone and 











1 Creighton and Wheaton's '‘ Scandinavia,”’ 
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granite had always been used, the new-fashioned brick eliminated the 
nobler material. Besides this, there were peculiarities of detail and 
design, partly arising from these causes, and partly due to mere 
localisms, which are evident in the buildings throughout the coun- 
tries controlled by the League. 

The effect of the League’s influence on the municipal buildings of 
Northern Europe is so obvious as to require but a passing notice. 
We have seen that although in the great foreign settlements the 
merchants erected for themselves, and resided within, their own en- 
closures, yet, in the smaller towns with which they traded and in 
which they had no permanent settlement, their influence and their 
requirements promoted the erection of guild and trade halls and 
custom-houses. ‘The important part the merchants took in the affairs 
of Damme I have already mentioned; and the beautiful town-hall 
still standing in that now forsaken little town attests to their domin- 
ating influence there. To them also, doubtless, may be attributed 
the erection of many of the municipal and guild buildings of our own 
eastern counties, such as Norwich, Lynn and Boston, which were 
all towns of the League. 

Another, and much more noticeable, circumstance was the gradua 1] 
abandonment of stone where it had hitherto been used, and the 
almost universal adoption of brickwork in the countries over which 
the authority or influence of the League extended. ‘The home of the 
League and its principal cities were in Wendland, which embraced 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg and parts of Lower Saxony, a country of 
great sandy plains sprinkled over with huge granite boulders brought 
down by the ice from higher latitudes. Here stone was only to be 
procured by importation from Sweden or elsewhere at great expense, 
and the architecture which grew up was almost exclusively of 
granite and brick. In Stralsund, however, which had closer deal- 
ings, perhaps, than any other of the Hansa ports with Sweden and 
Wisby, stone continued to be used for ornamental purposes in 
connection with bricks; and in the beautiful Church of St. 
Nicholas erected between 1311 and 1330, the capitals, bases and 
string-courses are of Swedish limestone. The story of this brick 
architecture as it existed in Pomerania has been mainly told,? but 
the story of its overrunning stone-producing countries is yet to tell. 
Throughout Sweden and Norway are fine beds of building-stone, 
easily procurable, but in the Hansa town of Bergen the two churches 
were of brickwork; Upsala Cathedral was mainly brick; and 
although the earlier work of Linképing, Lund and Orebro, was 
executed in stone, the later additions on the western fronts were 
wholly in red brick. In Livonia, again, where limestone abounds, 
such old buildings as still remain in the Hansa towns of Reval and 
Riga are mainly of brick. The case of Wisby and the buildings of 
Gotland are wholly exceptional. This island, like the neighboring 
one of Orland, contains good building-stone, of which most of the 
churches were built during the period when Wisby, having risen 
into importance after the destruction of Jomsborg, looked to Cologne 
as the head of the League; and, besides, the capture and destruction 
of Wisby by the Danes, although it consolidated the power of the 
League, came too soon to allow the later influence of Liibeck to con- 
siderably affect its buildings. 


[To be continued.] 


NOTES ON STABLE BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


T has been recently calculated that there are about 80,000 horses 
working for their living in the streets of London. Of this total, 
which does not include private carriage and riding horses, about 

20,000 spend their lives between the shafts of the London “ omni- 
bus,” 10,000 draw street-railroad cars, 15,000 are “ cab” horses and 
27,000 are employed in the carrying trade of the English metropolis. 
Of these latter, about 6,000 belong to the railroad companies who in 
England perform an extensive street-cartage business in connection 
with the collection and delivery of freight. Of the rest, about 
3,000 are brewers’ horses (and these are, as a whole, the finest 
of their class), 1,500 are employed by coal merchants, and a like 
number drag about the public dust-carts which collect refuse from 
the streets and houses. 

As most of these animals are employed in the busiest part of the 
metropolis, it follows that they must be housed in positions conve- 
niently adjacent to the scene of their labors. Consequently, a ruling 
consideration in the construction of stables for London horses is the 
creat value of the land on which they have to be erected. This was 
not so much so in the past, however, when many places were 
suburbs which are now amongst the most important parts of London, 
and therefore we find that most of the old-fashioned stables — those, 
for instance, belonging to old-established firms of carriers or brewers 
— are built in a very straggling manner and cover a large area of 
ground. Not so the stables of recent erection, which have been, as 
a rule, built in the most compact form possible. Thus in a new 
block built by the Great Western Railroad close to its terminus at 
Paddington there are no less than four floors of stables, one above 
the other. The top floor being almost as high as the adjacent hotel 
with a look-out down on the station roof. The headquarters of 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., the well-known London carriers, 
are in three floors, one over the other, and the London Road Car 
Company’s depot at Fulham, which accommodates 700 horses and is 
generally considered the finest in Britain, consists of stables in two 











ae The Mediv:val Brickwork of Pomerania,” Transactions, 1873-74, pp. 15-31. 
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stories built around a quadrangle. For the handling and manage- 
ment of a large stud of horses, stables built in such compact forms as 
these present some advantages over old-fashioned straggling build- 
ings, as they can readily be divided into sections and thus the work 
of each horse-keeper can be clearly defined. Moreover, for light 
and ventilation, animals placed on the upper floors of a London 
building will generally be better off than those whose habitations 
are on a level with the ground. When the housing of working- 
horses on a large scale in the heart of London first beeame common, 
these considerations were little regarded, and horses were often, for 
the sake of economy, stabled in the basement of buildings used 
for other purposes. Thus a portion of the large stud employed by 
the Northwestern Railroad are housed beneath the railway station at 
Broad Street. The newest stables built by that company, however, 
stand on their own ground and are lofty, bright and airy. The 
most obvious objection to stables built on several floors is the labor 
entailed in taking in supplies of food and bedding and in removing 
manure, etc. In most large buildings of this type, however, 
hydraulic machinery is provided for these purposes. 

An excellent example of a London stable building of the newest 
and most approved type is afforded by a structure recently erected 
by the Great Northern Railroad, close to its station at Farringdon 
Street in the heart of the City of London, for the accommodation of 
some 200 horses employed in street-cartage work. The two upper 
floors only of this building are devoted to stables, the basement 
having been utilized for a warehouse, while on the ground-floor the 
railroad-carts load and unload as well as remain under shelter, while 
the horses are housed overhead. This arrangement is a healthy 
reversal of the old-fashioned plan alluded to above. The stables are 
ranged around the outer walls of the building in the form of a quad- 
rangle, the centre of which consists of an open well-hole covered by 
a glass roof. ‘This roof is raised above the inner walls of the build- 
ing so that an opening is left all around through which a constant 
current of air passes up the well-hole from the street-entrance on 
the ground-floor. Moreover, each stable has windows in its outer 
wall fitted on the hopper principle. Running around the well-hole 
on each floor is a balcony, which is approached by two inclined 
ways, one on each side of the building, from the floor below. At 
the top of each inclined road, on the balcoay, a water-trough is 
placed, so that the animals can be watered easily, both on entering 
and leaving their stalls. From each balcony admission is gained to 
the stables on its floor. These are divided in each case into seven 
sections, each of which has an opening on to the balcony protected 
by asliding-door. This enables each section to be isolated from the 
other in case of necessity, and as the door slides on runners, it is 
impossible for a horse to vet foul of them when entering or leaving 
its stall. Each section contains stalls for from 10 to 15 horses as 
well as a loose-box for sick or vicious animals. The stalls are 9 
feet 6 inches long by 6 feet broad, and the loose-boxes average 
10 feet by 12 feet. The average ground-area allowed per horse is 
90 feet and the cubic space varies from 1,000 feet to 1,440 feet. 
These dimensions meet the requirements of the best authorities 
on the subject. The inside walls of the stables are faced with 
glazed SHcks which are excellent both for light and cleanliness. 
Standing divisions made of pitch-pine are provided between the 
stalls. Swinging divisions are, perhaps, better for ventilation and 
sanitary reasons, but large horses, such as those here housed, are 
apt to injure themselves against these. Each division is capped 
with iron to prevent crib-biting and a kicking-board of wych-elm 6 
inches wide, which can be renewed when worn out, is fastened close 
to the ground against the hither end of each partition. The 
mangers are of salt-clazed earthenware and are made in two pieces, 
go that if one is broken, the other is still available and can be retained 
while the broken one is replaced. Flush boarding is nailed from 
the manger to the floor of the stall, so as to remove the risk of a 
horse injuring itself by knocking against the underside of the manger 
when rising from a recumbent position. No hay-racks are provided, 
as chopped food only is given. 

In stables built in stories, paving and drainage are important 
matters, for unless they are carefully provided for, urine will leak 
through from the floor above onto the horses below. In the build- 
ing now being described, a patent metallic paving has been used. 
This is laid in situ on a loose three-inch cover of burnt ballast, and 
channels are formed in it after it is laid down. The loose cover 
prevents the pavement cracking when the iron girders which 
support the floors expand or contract with changes of temperature. 
The drainage is all carried off from the surface in hanging pipes 
and there are no cesspouols. A store-room for provender, bedding, 
etc., is provided on each floor, and the sacks of food and bales of 
peat-moss for bedding are hauled up the well-hole by an bydraulic- 
power pulley. and received on falling flaps which ae a from each 
side of the balconies to form a bridge. For the removal of the manure 
and stable refuse, a chute is provided from each balcony, the 
manure falling into a receptacle on the ground-floor from which it is 
carted away. There is a men’s mess-room on the top floor and part 
of the building is also devoted to a residence for the chief horse- 
keeper. C. H. G. 


EXPEbDITING THE CURRENT IN MEXICAN SEWERS. — A new project 
for the sanitation of the sewers in the City of Mexico, at a cost of about 
$25,000, calls for the building of some twenty-five windmills in different 
parte of the city to rotate paddle-wheels in the sewers and quicken the 
current to one metre per second, — El Universal. 








.Scotian peninsula, and the unloading of the inland-water 
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ULY and August, the holiday months, do not afford much “copy ” 
] for letters on architectural or engineering matters. Every one is 

trying to get a little “dolce far niente” before the short summer 
gives place to the dreary period of waiting for snow. In periods of 
general trade depression, the professional man, who has to take his 
share of the enforced idleness, feels it his duty to be “on the spot,” 
although the work at his office, if he be fortunate enough to have 
any at all, hardly requires his presence. Especially is it so with the 
younger men, with whom it docs not “look well” to be absent from 
the office, though they may have nothing to do. So they have gone 
to their offices, putting in an appearance, and trying to look busy, 
inwardly growling at the fate which necessitates such bondage. 
Occasionally, to break the monotony, they slip off from the office, to 
take a modest trip, devoutly hoping that their best clients will not 
happen to find them inattentive for the moment to the details of 
their business; but now, at last, the time has come when without 
pricks of conscience we may all get a “breather,” and when in fact 
in the minds of some it looks better to take a holiday than to stay at 
home. The summer resorts near at hand are full, office-hours are 
cut down to the minimum, the professional man trots round in straw 
hat and flannels, bound to get off to his “retreat” by the first after- 
noon train or boat, and to make the most of the dullest and hottest 
summer on record. The writers on the daily press are hard up for 
subjects, so much so that we actually find a leading newspaper 
appearing with a full column on that much abused and miserably 
underrated honorable profession, the architect’s. We can imagine 
the author gazing out of the window while he sits at his desk, his head 
on his hand, his elbow on his blotter and his pen between his molars 
getting chewed into pulp, while he tries to draw inspiration from the 
thinly populated streets on which his sleepy eye just rests. Presently 
he sees a well-known figure, a member of the said profession, cross 
his central visionary ray, in spotless flannels, striped blazer and wide- 
brimmed straw, and with a start he cries, “the very thing, I’ll write 
about the architects,” and then he writes a hundred lines or more on 
what he calls “The Architect’s Crux,”’ which he gathers to be the 
intellectual incapacity of the public to appreciate good art in build- 
ing and the ruination that must befall the architect who tries to 
build according to the light he has received, apparently happy in his 
own innocent thought, that all who call themselves architects must 
of necessity have been trained to their work. 

Is the public so miserably wanting in intelligence that the majority 
positively appreciate an “ugly” building and cannot by tuition or 
inspiration feel the charm of real art? I do not think we find it so 
in daily life; but though I do not intend to go into that subject here 
I may give voice to the thought such remarks envender. How is it 
that, outside professional journals, a good article on architects or 
their work is the rarest that finds its way into the columns of the 
daily press? The thread-worn notion of “educating the public ” has 
surely had its day and might be allowed to rest, as the public per- 
sistently, to all appearance, refuses to be educated by what it sees 
emanating from various architects’ offices. The profession somehow 
is not popular. It is in general regarded as superfluous, if indeed its 
purpose is understood, but here an alarming ignorance becomes 
apparent and many otherwise fairly well informed are found speak- 
ing of an architect as “getting the contract for such and such a 
building,” or else they regard him as simply a clever draughtsman. 
There certainly is subject enough for “leaders ” concerning the pro- 
fession, if only a sufficiently intelligent writer could be found to take 
the matter up, but if a “daily editor wants to give us a lift” he 
should at any rate give the subject to an intelligent writer. 

The Chignecto Ship-railway is again demanding public attention. 
It will be remembered that this proposed railway, now partly com- 
pleted, was projected for the purpose of carrying vessels across the 
narrow neck of land that joins Nova Scotia to the mainland of 
Canada, the object being to save the long sea voyage round the Nova 
rain 
vessels and loading again into more sea-worthy craft. The railway 
takes the place of a projected canal which was estimated to cost 
anywhere between seven and fourteen millions of dollars, the cost of 
the railway scheme being set down as four millions and a half. 
The works were to have been completed within a certain number of 
years, in which case the Dominion Government had promised a 
bonus of $170,000 a year for twenty years, to help the Company 
along. ‘The Company failed to keep its part of the agreement and 
the subsidy was forfeited. Now, however, fresh proposals are made 
by the Company for the purpose of regaining the subsidy, but the 
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practical question of how the scheme will pay is more thought of . 


than when first the grant was promised, and it is doubtful, or appears 
to be so, as to whether the railway could ever be made to pay. A 
tariff of fifty cents a ton is proposed for lifting and hauling the 
vessels, and twenty-five cents a ton for the cargo, and this would be 
the entire source of the revenue, so that a vessel of a thousand tons 
carrying a cargo of a thousand tons would cost its owners seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. With everything in good condition, a vessel 
would be taken out of the water at the Bay Verte and deposited in 
the Bay of Fundy in two hours and a half — an immense saving of 
time as compared with the long and exposed sea route; but it is a 
question as to whether there will be enough vessels to make these 
mighty engineering works of practical use. The cost of the railway 
with docks, gates, hoisting apparatus, etc., is enormous, and the 
difficulties to be overcome were considerable. If the scheme is ever 
completed, it will certainly be entitled to rank not merely as the first 
of its kind, but among the great engineering works of these latter 
days. The great lock-gates are themselves a wonderful feature. 
being of immense height, on account of the changing levels of the 
tides and immense strength to resist the tremendous force of storms. 

The celebrated case of the Queen vs. Larkin, Connolly & Company 
has at last reached a settlement. The details of the case are prob- 
ably fresh in the minds of readers, so I need not repeat them here. 
A compromise has been effected and approved by the presiding 
judge. The result of the settlement is that a balance of $45,000 is 
found due by the firm, as the balance of claims and counter-claims. 
No costs are to be paid by any party. The plant in British Colum- 
bia is to remain the property of the firm and they are released from 
a large claim for harbor-dues, ground-rent and such things. When 
the settlement was announced, Mr. Justice Burbidge said “I think 
all parties may be congratulated upon the termination of the litiga- 
tion. I am satisfied that the public will feel as the Court feels, that 
its interests have been protected in any agreement or settlement 
which has been made by the distinguished gentlemen who represent 
the Crown; and I have no doubt the defendants must feel, that their 
interests have been entirely safe, and that everything that is best 
for them has been done by the action of the learned gentlemen who 
have acted for the defence. I quite concur in the remarks just 
made, that the confession of a judgment in this matter is not, of 
itself, to be taken as an inference of any personal wrong-doing. 
They would be liable, and would feel themselves, as honest men, 
bound perhaps to make some restitution, where they were responsible 
for the acts of partners who had done wrong without their knowledge. 
In the end, considering the great expense and anxiety of litigation, 
I think that not only the public interests, but the interests of the 
defendants themselves must be served by the settlement.” 

The great water highway from the ocean to the lakes through 
Canadian territory is just now interesting an immense number of 
people. The United States has almost as much concern in them as 
the Dominion, and this is testified to by the numbers of delegates 
from, or representatives of, Boards of Trade and other commercial 
associations who have accepted the invitation of the Toronto City 
Council to attend a convention, at which is to be discussed the 
advisability of deepening the canals, by which vessels passing up and 
down avoid the dangers of rapids, water-falls and so forth, that 
render the rivers unnavigable at parts. The long chain of canals 
from the Upper Lakes is no mean feature as a commercial highway, 
even as they are at present, but it is thought that by deepening and 
enlarging them the water-carrying business might be greatly im- 
proved for both countries. The convention will be a notable one, 
and it is expected that from fifteen hundred to two thousand gentle- 
men will attend. Eminent engineers, well-known merchants, Mem- 
bers of the Dominion Parliament and local legislatures, and 
Members of the House of Representatives of the United States have 
signified their intention of being present, and their deliberations 
will be watched all over the world, as the event is of international 


importance. 





THE AMERICAN 
OF ARCHITECTS. — CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
INSTITUTE 
NO. 2. 

HE Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects will begin its session at the rooms of the 
Architectural League, in the Fine Arts Society's Building, 215 

West 57th Street, New York, on Monday, October 15, at 10 a. M., 

and will continue in session day and evening on Tuesday and Wednes- 

day, October 16 and 17, closing with a “Smoker,” an informal 
reception in the rooms of the Building Trades Club, 117 East 23d 

Street, tendered by the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange of New 

York, Isaac A. Hopper, President. 

The headquarters of the Institute will be at the Hotel Nether- 
lands, 59th Street and Fifth Avenue, where rooms can be obtained 
for $2 per day and over, for a single person, or $3 and over for a 
single room for two persons on the European plan, or $4 and over 


on the American plan. 
As previously announced, this Convention is very important in 


the history of the Institute, as vital changes in the relations of the 
Chapters to the Institute are proposed, amendments to the By-laws 
are to be acted upon and papers of interest are to be read. 

The Committee of Arrangements take this means to urge you to 
attend the Convention and to take part in its proceedings, and 
to ask you to extend an invitation to practising architects of your 
acquaintance, not members of the Institute, to attend its meetings. 

As the edition of the Constitution and By-laws is exhausted, you 
are requested to bring your own copy with you. . 

It is also hoped that you have given careful attention to the pro- 
posed amendments to the By-laws and will come prepared to support 
them, to suggest amendments to them, or to oppose them, as you 
may think best. 

Committee of Arrangements: E. H. Kendall, from the American 
Institute of Architects and the New York Chapter; Chas. F. Mc- 
Kim and Alfred Stone, from the American Institute of Architects 
and Thomas Hastings and A. J. Bloor, from the New York Chapter. 

ALFRED STONE, Secretary. 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send alsu plans and a 
ae aa adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. 


THE HOTEL JEFFERSON, RICHMOND, VA. MESSRS. CARRERE & 
HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
f 
VY DETAILS OF THE SAME: TWO SREETS. 











OTHER DETAILS OF THE SAME: TWO SHEETS. 
[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOTEL, BY A WOMAN. 
{Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


SEVERAL years ago a person came to us with a rough pencil ele- 
vation of this building which, he said, had been prepared by his wife 
who was strongly interested in architecture. He represented to us 
that he had a largish tract of land in a picturesque neighborhood 
and was strongly tempted to humor his wife by building on it this 
summer hotel she had conceived. Would we, at ruling rates, trans- 
late into an understandable form his wife’s indications, so that he 
could determine whether the operation would be advisable? Of 
course we would, and did; but tbe other party to the contract, after 
having secured the drawing “to show to his wife,” forgot his obli- 
gations and never paid us for the work. We do not know whether 
the hotel was ever built, but feel it not to be unlikely that some time or 
another we may come upon it in our wanderings. But, if the design 
has not been appropriated from some already executed building, the 
study we now publish is interesting as being ostensibly a woman’s 
work, for, practically, only the clear indications of her intentions were 
followed in putting the design into perspective. 


(Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.) 


NORTH CENTRAL PORCH OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. C. B. ATWOOD, 


ARCHITECT. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


A VILLA IN THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS. M. E. LEMAIRE, ARCHI- 
TECT. 


{Copper-plate Etching.] 


LONDON AND SOUTHWESTERN BANK, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, ENG. 
MESSRS. TRUEFITT & WATSON, ARCHITECTS. 


TuHE8k branch premises, here illustrated from the drawing which 
appeared at this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, are now in 
course of erection on a most commanding site at the junction of the 
Holloway and Parkhurst Roads. White Mansfield stone has been 
used for the dressings to the main elevations. The ground-floor is 
devoted to the banking business, and consists of a banking-chamber 
thirty feet square, with manager’s-room, waiting-room, clerks’-room, 
ete., adjoining. ‘The fittings throughout are iu teak. ‘The strong- 
rooms and lavatories occupy the basement, and are fitted with iron 
grilles and fireproof doors, ctc., supplied by the Milner Company. 
The upper floors of the building are arranged for the manager’s 
residence. The one-story building facing the Parkhurst Road con- 
sists of a spacious board-room, with waiting-room, lavatories, store- 
place and manager’s private entrance. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRF, ENG. MR. P. M. 


ARCHITECT. 


BRIMSCOMBE, 
HORDER, 


COTTAGE, 


GIEN LODGE, MIDLOTHIAN, SCOTLAND. MR. J. GRAHAM FAIRLEY, 


ARCHITECT. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


AN ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT THE SOUTH. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 19, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — In view of the Architectural Exhibit to be held under 
the auspices of the Southern Institute of Architects, at the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, we desire to extend an invita- 
tion to all American architects to participate in the exhibit, and will 
be glad to have them correspond with us in regard to the matter as 
early as possible, in order that we might determine as to the amount 
of space required to accommodate those who wish to exhibit their 
drawings. We hope to have one of the largest and best display of 
architecture ever had in America, hence we take pleasure in inviting 
all architects to join us in this magnificent display, and request that 
they correspond with us as early as possible. ‘Trusting that you will 
make a note of this in your next issue. 

All correspondence will be addressed to A. J. Bryan, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, fourth floor, the Grand. 

Yours truly, SOUTHERN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


BEWARE OF UNDERTAKING “CHURCH WORK.” 


September 12, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,—I should like to have your opinion of an affair as 
follows: — A church trustee wrote me regarding alterations of a 
church, a scheme that seemed to me unpractical; I sent him advice 
thereon and it was abandoned, as I advised. Another letter fol- 
lowed, introducing new ideas (an added auditorium). To this I 
replied with a sketch-plan and an exterior view. ‘I'hen followed 
two letters from the pastor, in which were comments, “ we are all 
very much pleased,” “the trustees have thought well to make these 
suggestions.” ‘Then follows a quantity of detail to be incorporated 
into plans. Two days later, a second letter with more detail; five 
days later, a letter from the trustee with more detail, all to be incor- 
porated into the drawings, much involving labored changes in work 
already progressed. Under all this and strictly in accordance with 
these directions I completed the plans, specifications and details, 
and sent them on. ‘They took estimates, of which they wrote me, 
then decided not to proceed, but build a new church later, of which 
the pastor wrote me, “ Mr. C. [this trustee] told me last night when 
we had positively decided upon this, we should have you draw the 
plans.” I naturally now thought it was time, and proper, to ask for 
a payment on account for what [ had done. ‘lo my amazement this 
trustee now wrote, “I do not understand that the church is indebted 
to you, as your plans have not been adopted or used.” ‘Then, appar- 
ently forgetting his part in the giving to me of detail directions, he 
adds, ‘‘ Mr. M., the pastor, has had no authority of the church to 
incur expense in the way of plans and specifications.” I wrote, 
reminding him of his part in the orders given me, and to it he re- 

lies, “ | never wrote you I was authorized, and never wrote you 
officially.” He had written me, “ As I am one of the trustees of the 
church,” in introducing himself, but claims, “ I simply wrote you as an 
individual member.” ‘The result of such correspondence, in extract- 
ing my labor and draughtsman’s wages out of my office, is appar- 
ent, likewise the moral bearing of the affair, but what interests 
me now is his words of closing: ‘“ You, as a business man, must 
have known that the only party authorized to incur expense, make 
bargains, or incur obligations upon a church were its authorized 
board of trustees, and no agreement is binding until signed by them 
officially.” Is this so? Even when the pastor had written, ‘“ the 
trustees have thought well to make these suggestions,” in his orders 
tome. Is the architect who has his orders thus, from the minister 
and from one trustee direct, without any legal standing for claim 
upon the church because he did not get an agreement signed by all 
the trustees? If it is so, it is a point of great interest to the profes- 
sion. Yours truly, 


[THE trustee is right. The church cannot be bound except by a formal 
vote of the authorized officers of the church corporation. If one of the 
officers induced a person to do work, representing that it was for the cor- 
poration, he might, under certain circumstances, bs individually liable for 
compensation to the person who did the work; but we think that if the one 
who did the work could, without much difficulty, have ascertained whether 
his engagement was properly authorized, and failed to do so before per- 
forming that service for which he sought compensation, the courts would 
be likely to leave him to the good-nature or sense of honor of the official 
who asked him to do the work for his only chance of getting paid for it. 
Cases of the kind described are not uncommon, and, in many instances, — 
we do not say in this one, — the architect fails to appreciate justly the posi- 
tion of the other party to the question. No doubt the architect, who 
knows just how much time he has spent, or how much money he has paid 
out, to produce the drawings which the church people suppose to be ‘* mere 
half-hour sketches,’ has a right to feel himself aggrieved at being refused 








payment for them; but, on the other hand, the church people, who are 
accustomed to make sacrifices of their own time and trouble for their 


church, without dreaming of being paid, and who forget, or do not know, 


how much labor and expense the architect has been put to in the course of 


_ the affair, have some excuse for being surprised at the proscaraos ofa 
_ substantial bill for work which they supposed was being 


one for nothing. 
For some reason, church work, which is, pecuniarily, the least satisfactory 
that comes into architects’ offices, is very much run after by a certain t 
of the profession; and church authorities are usually so besieged by offers 
to draw plans, or “submit sketches,’’ or do other professional work, for 
nothing, that they have all the more justification for assuming that if an 
architect wishes or expects to be paid for work of a sort which other archi- 
tects are constantly imploring the privilege of doing for nothing, he will 
give notice of his wishes in this respect before he does the work, or, at 
least, before he has gone very far with it.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass. — Annual Summer Loan Exhibition of Paintings; also, 
New Accessions to the Print Department: at the Museum of Fine Arts, 


BripGeport, Conn.— Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 


Cincinnati, O. — Special Exhibition of Paintings: at the Art Museum 
during September. 


New York, N. Y.—Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gualleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


Puivapdecpuia, Pa. — Sirth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia: opens November 19, closes December 6. 


Provipence, R. I.— Loan Collection of Paintings: at the Art Club, 
during September. 





Tue Str. Louis Unron Station. — The boast of St. Louis, that in the 
new passenger station recently opened there it has the finest building 
of the kind in the world, is pardonable, if not literally true, for the 
main structure is spacious and architecturally imposing, and the equip- 
ments are on a most elaborate scale. The total cost, including land, 
buildings, power-house, train-sshed and tracks was $8,000,000. The 
passenger station itself is eighty by four hundred and fifty-six feet, and 
is three stories in height, surmounted by a clock which can be seen 
from all parts of the city. The material is gray stone. The ground 
floor is taken up by the carriage entrance, concourse, restaurant, post- 
office, telegraph-office, barber-shop and wash-rooms, emigrants’-room 
and ticket-office. The second story contains the general hall, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s waiting-rooms, the dining-hall, kitchen, smoking-room, 
news and cigar stands, and parcel and check rooms. The third story 
is occupied by the Terminal Railroad Association’s offices. The wait- 
ing-rooms are richly decorated and are elegant in their appointments. 
Especially is this soin the case of the ladies’ waiting-room, which has 
a tiled floor, walls of blue and white and gold, and heavy oak furniture. 
The train-shed, which covers twelve acres, is built of iron and wood, 
with a concave glass roof. There is room in it for thirty tracks, be- 
sides approaches, platforms, and mail and baggage sheds. Five million 
pounds of iron and four million feet of lumber were used in its construc- 
tion. Beyond the train-shed are three express-houses and a milk- 
platform 550 feet long. The houses are 50x 250 feet, and provided 
with spurs of track on one side, and a pavement for teams on the other. 
But of all the features of the new station, the arrangements for handling 
traffic are the most interesting. The thirty tracks are joined by a 
system of switches to the four main tracks within the passenger station. 
The power to work the switches and signals is furnished by compressed 
air delivered through pipes from the power-house. The wires are set 
in motion electrically by means of small magnetic valves. When the 
operators in the tower desire a certain switch or signal thrown, they 
move a small lever three or four inches long, which closes the circuits 


_in the tower, and by working the magnet valves at the switch or signal 


let in the compressed air which completes the movement. The inter- 
locking system is so constructed that it is impossible to make a mistake. 
Every switch in a given route must be set in its correct position before 
the signal can be given for the train to move. In like manner, after a 
signal is once given a train, it is impossible to move any of the switches 
on the route governed by the signal, or to give signals for any other 
routes. The interlocking machine is the largest in the United States. 
It has 66 switch levers, and 65 signal levers, controlling 130 pairs of 
movable switch points and 105 signals. Some of the switches and sig- 
nals are nearly 2,000 feet distant from the tower, a distance which would 
make it impossible to handle them mechanically. Over 127 miles of 
insulated wire were used to connect the various switches and signals 
with the tower. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 


8.2. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


pat nen house, Stockholm, Sweden. 
advig Peterson, Architect, 985 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


Fine Arts Building, World's Columbian 
Exhibition, Chicago, Ill. C. B. At- 
wood, Architect, 951 ( Gel.) 

Marine Café, World's Columbian Exhi- 
bition, Chicago, I]., 93 (Gel.) 

Pavilion of American Bell Telephone 
Co., World's Columbian Exhibition, 
Chicago, I}]. Fehmer & Page, Archi- 
tects, 986 ( Gel.) 

Statue of the Republic, World’s Colum- 
bian Exhibition, Chicago, lll. D. C. 
French, Sculptor, 982 (Gel.) 


CLUB-HOUSES. 


Conservative Club-house, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. R. W. Edis, Architect, 985 


DETAILS. 


Brick Vaulting, Grammar School, Read- 
ing, Eng. Alfred Waterhouse, Archi- 
tect, 989 

Central Entrance, Union Station, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge, Architects, 987 ( at 

Chimneypiece, ‘Maryland House,” 
Headingley, Eng. rancis W. Bed- 
ford, Architect, 988 

Choir-screen, Church of St. Luke, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Cope & 
Stewardson, Architects, 990 (Gel.) 

Details of House on the Rue Mont- 
chanin, Paris, France. 
E. Esnault-Pelterie, Ar- 
chitect, 980 

Old Houses at Osnabdriick, 
Germany, 

Door in the Firstenzimmer, Velthurns, 
Austria, 990 

Doorway, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place 

London, Eng. T. E 
Knightley, Architect, 987 
Santa Engracia, Saragossa, 
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Spain 

Entrance, ‘‘ aryland House,’’ Heading- 
ley, Eng. Francis W. Bed- 
ford, Architect, 988 

Victoria Institute, Worcester, 
Eng. Simpson & Alien, Ar- 
chitects, 985 

Garden Entrance, by R. W. Bedingfield, 


980 

Main Staircase, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company uilding, New 
York, N. Y. N. Le Brun & Sons, 
Architects, 991 ( Gel.) 

Old Gateway, San Remo, Italy, 98 

Shop-front, East Bas St., New 
lor, Architect, 988 ( Gel.) 

Prince’s St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. G. Washing- 
ton Browne, Archt., 986 

Marquise, Paris, France. 
F. Jourdain, Archt., 985 

Staircase, Criminal Courts Building, 
New York, N. Y. Thom, Wilson 
Schaarschmidt, Architects, 983 (Gel.) 
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DWELLINGS. 


‘*Arnclitfe,’”? Headingley, Eng. 
W. Bedford, Architect, 988 

Chalet io Berne, Switzerland, 990 

Cottage at Hunstanton, Eng. Herbert 
Ibberaon, Architect, 930 

Hill Wootton, Warwickshire, Eng. P. 
Morley Horder, Architect, 983 

House at 179 Queen’s Gate, London, 

W. Emerson, Archi- 
tect, 9&4 

180 Queen’s Gate, London, 
Eng. KR. Norman Shaw, 
Architect, 984 

on the Rue Hamelin, Paris, 
France. L. 
Guinot, Archi- 
tect, 9x4 

Montchanin, 
Paris, France. 
E. Esnault-Pel- 
terie, Archi- 
tect, 9-0 

Old Houses at Osnabriick, Ger., 885 

Street House. John Cash, Archt., 982 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. T. P. Chandler, Jr., 
Architect, 985 (Gel.) 

Church of St. Agatha, Portsmouth, Eng. 
Joseph H. Ball, Architect, 981 

Competitive Design for St. Aidan’s 
Church, Walton-le-Dale, Eng. Eden 
& Williams, Architects, 990 

Design for a Village Church. F. C. 

Synagogue, Philadel- 


Francis 
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Eden, Architect, 987 
Keneseth Israel 


phia, Pa. Hickman rotscher, Ar- 
chitects, 984 ney 
Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, 
Eng. ohn P. 
Osborne, Archi- 
tect, 992 


Bromley, Eng. J 
C. 1. Murray, 
Architect, 987 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Cathedral High School for Boys, 
Bombay, India. John Adams, Archi- 


tect, 985 
FOUNTAINS. 


Fontana del Corpo di Guardia, Ragusa, 
Austria, 985 


GELATINE. 


Bank for Savings, New York, N. Y. 
C. L. W. Eidlits, Architect, 988 

Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. T. P. Chandler, Jr., Ar- 
chitect, 985 

Billiard-room in Colonial Club-house, 
New York, N. Y. Henry F. Kilburn, 
Architect, 192 

Central Entrance, Union Station, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge, Architects, 987 

Choir-screen, Church of St. Luke, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Cope & 
Stewardson, Architects, 990 








Columbus Monument, New York, N. Y. 
Gaetano Russo, Sculptor, 983 

Dining-room in Colonial Club-house, 
New York, N. Y. Henry F. Kilburn, 
Architect, 992 

Fine Arte Building, World’s Columbian 
Exhibition, Chicago, Ill. C. B. At- 
wood, Architect, 981 


Keneseth Israel Syn ue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Hickman rotscher, Ar- 
chitecta, 984 


Library in Colonial Club-house, New 
York, N. ¥. Henry F. Kilburn, aAr- 


chitect, 992 
Main Staircase, Metropolitan Life In- 
uilding, New 


surance Company 
N. Le Brun & Sons, 


York, N. Y. 
Architects, 991 

Marine Café, World's Columbian Exhi- 
bition, Chicago, I11., 983 

McLean Asylum for the Insane, Bel- 
mont, Maas., 989 

National Academy of Uesign, 
York, N. ¥. P.B. Wight, Archt., 987 

Pavilion of American Bell Telephone 
Co., World’s Columbian Exhibition, 
Chicago, Il. Fehmer & Page, Archi- 
tects, 986 

Shop-front, East 17th St., New York, 
N.Y. Van Campen Taylor, Archt., 988 

Smoking-room in Colonial Club-house, 
New York, N. Y. Henry F. Kilburn, 
Architect, 992 

Staircase, Criminal Courts Building, 
New York, N. Y. Thom, Wileon 
Schaarschmidt, Architects, 983 

Statue of the Kepublic, World's Colum- 
bian Exhibition, Chicago, Ill. D.C. 
French, Sculptor, 982 


HOSPITALS. 


McLean Asylum for the Insane, Bel- 
mont, Mass., 989 (Gel.) 


INTERIORS. 


Bedroom in House of E. F. Searles, 
Great Barrington, Mass., 986 
Billiard-room in Colonial Club-house, 
New York, N. Y. Henry F. Kilburn, 
Architect, 992 (Gel.) 
Church of St. Agatha, Portemouth, 
Eng. Joseph H. Ball, Architect, 981 
Corridor, Grammar School, Reading, 
Eng. Alfred Waterhouse, Archt., 989 
Dining-room in Colonial Club - house, 
New York, N. Y. 
Henry F. Kilburn, 
Archt., 992 (Gel.) 
‘** House of E. F. Searles, 
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Mass., 

Hall, ‘ Arncliffe,” Headingley, Eng. 
Francis W. Bedford, Architect, 988 
Interior of Porte Cochére, House on the 

Rue Hamelin, Paris, France. L. 
Guinot, Architeot, 984 
Legislative Chambere, New Houses of 
arliament, Budapest, Hungary. E. 
Steindl, Architect, 981 
Library in Colonial Club-house, New 
York, N. Y. Henry F.Kilburn, Ar- 
chitect, 992 (Gel.) 


New 
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Marble-room, House of Val C. Prinsep, 
London, Eng. Philip Webb, Archi- 
tect, 9&9 

Royal Chamber, Fortress of Hohen- 
Salzburg, Austria, 981 

Smoking-room in Colonial Club-house, 
New York, N. Y. Henry F. Kilburn, 
Architect, 992 (Gel.) 


MERCANTILE. 


Alliance Assurance Offices, London, 
Eng. R. Norman Shaw, Archt., 991 
Bank for Savings, New York,N. Y. C. 
L. W. Eidlitz, Architect, 9x8 ( Gel.) 
City Bank, London, Eug. T. E. Coll- 

cutt, Architect, 991 
Corner Building. Wokingham, Eng. 
Chas. Smith & Son, Architects, 981 
New Premises, Birmingham, Eng. Es- 
sex, Nicol & Goodman, Architects, 982 
P. & O. Company’s New Offices, London, 
Eng. T. E. Collcutt, Architect, 983 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bee Institute, London, 

C. H. Townsend, Architect, 992 

Design for a Title-page, 980 

Entrance Front, Bishopsgate Institute, 
London, Eng. C. H. Townsend, Ar- 
chitect, 990 

Horses of Apollo, Relief on Old Hétel de 
Rohan, Paris, France. Kobert Le 
Lorrain, Sculptor, 991 

National Academy of Design, New York, 
N. ¥. P. B Wight, Archt., 987 (Gel.) 

Police Barrack, Chapelizod, Ireland. 
Howard Pentland, Architect, 9&6 

‘Portland Arms’’ Tavern, London, 
Eng. R.A. Leweock, Architect, 9386 

Queen’s Hal), Langham Place, London, 
Eng. T. E. Knightley, Archt., 987, 990 


MONUMENTAL. 


Columbus Monument, New York, N. Y. 
Gaetano Russo, Sculptor, 988 ( Gel.) 
Memorial to C. W. Cope, R. A., Maiden- 

head, Eng. J. W. Simpson, Archi- 
tect, 990 
Monument to Maze, Viroflay, France. 
H. Guillaume, Archi- 
tect, 990 
‘“ Pamard, Avignon, 
France. Guiminel, Ar- 
chitect, 990 
Drawn by W. W. Bos- 


Eng 


Sphinx. The. 
worth, 991 


PUBLIC. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Offices, Boinbay, India, 990 

New Parliament Building, Berlin, Ger. 
Paul Wallot, Architect, 990 

Rathhaus, Schwalenberg, Ger., 981 

School - Board Offices, Salford, Eng. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, Archi- 
tects, 985 

Victoria Institute, Worcester, 
Simpson & Allen, Architects, 985 


RAILROAD. 
Railway-station, Dusseldorf, Ger., 987 


Eng. 
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Allston, Mass. St. Anthony’s Church. 
F. J. Untersee, Architect, 984 ( eg.) 
Avignon, France. Monument to Pam- 
ard. Guiminel, Architect, 990 (/n¢.) 
Baddeck, C. B. House of Prof. A. G. 
Bell. Cabot, Everett & Mead, Archi- 
tects. 983 (Rey.) 
Baltimore, Md., Competitive Designs 
for Court-house : — 
Alexander Hay, Archt., 991 (/mp.) 
poorse T. Pearson, Architect, 991 
(imp. 
J. ae W. T. Wilson, Architects, 
991 (/mp.) 
Wyat & Niulting, Architects, 991 
(Imp.) 
Baltimore, Md. Herald Building. J. 
E. Sperry, Architect, 981 (Reg.) 
Belmont, Mass. McLean Asylum for 
the Insane, 989 (Imp. and Int.) 
Berlin, Ger. New Parliament Building, 
Paul Wallot, Architect, 990 (/ni.) 
Berne, Switzerland. Chalet, 990 (/né.) 
Beverly, Mass. House at Pride's Cross- 
ing. ngfellow, Alden & Harlow, 


Essex, Nicol & 

Goodman, 
chitects, 982 
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Presbyterian 
Church. John 
P. Osborne, Ar- 
chitect, 992 (Jnté.) 
Bombay, India. Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Offices, 
990 (In?t.) 
New Cathedral High 
School for Boys. 
John Adams, Archt., 
985 ({nt.) 


BosTon, MASS. : — 


Central Entrance, Union Station. 
Shepley, Kutau & Coolidge, Archta., 
9x7 ( Ant.) 

Shelter and Lookout at Castle Island. 
E. M. Wheelwright, Architect, 990 
(Req.) 

Stores on Portland St. John A. Fox, 
Architect, 989 ( Req.) 

Brescia, Italy. Palazzo Municipio. 
Drawn by J. W. Case, 981 (/mp.) 
Brighton, Maes. Church for the First 
Parish. Cabot. Everett & Mead, 
Architects, 988 (/eg.) 
Bromley, Eng. Presbyterian Church. 
J.C. T. Murray, Archt., 9°7 (Jn?) 
Budapest, Hungary. Legislative Cham- 
bers, New Houses of Parliament. 

E. Steindl, Architect. 981 (/n7.) 

Burlingame, Cal. Burlingame Country- 
Club Stable. A. Page Brown, Archt., 
985 (Re g.) 

Chapelizod, Ireland. Police Barrack. 
Howard Pentland, Archt., 987 (/nt.) 

Chateaudun, France. Staircase Turret 
of the Chateau, 991 (Feg.) 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. House and Stable. 
Longfellow, Aldeu & Harlow, Archts., 
982 (Reg.) 


CHIcaGo, ILL. : — 


California State Building, World's 
Columbian Exhibition. <A. Page 
Brown, Architect, 990 (/eg.) 

Fine Arts Building, World’s Colum- 
bian Exhibition. C. B. Atwood, 
Architect, 981 (/nt.) 

Marine Café, World’s Columbian Ex- 
hibition, 983 ( /nt.) 

New York State Bullding. McKim, 
Mead & White, Architects, 9&2 ( eg.) 
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CHICAGO, ILL. : — 


Pavilion of American Bell Telephone 
Co., World’s Columbian Exhibition. 
Fehmer & Ene Archts., 986 (/at.) 

Statue of the Kepublic, World’s Co- 
lumbian Exhibition. D.C. French, 
Sculptor, 982 (/nt.) 

Columbus, U. The Capitol, 982 (/mp.) 
De Land, Fla. ‘College Arms.” W. T. 
Pearson, Architect, 907 (Jteg.) 
Dusseldorf, Ger. Railway-station, 987 
Int.) 
paienarat Scotland. Shop-Front, 
Prince’s St. G. Washington Browne, 
Architect, +36 (/n¢.) ; 
Egypt, Africa. The Sphinx. 
y W. W. Bosworth, 991 in) 
Fitchburg, Mass. High School. H.M. 
Francis, Architect, 985 (Reg.) 
Genesee Valley, N. Y. Colonial Work. 
Drawu by Claude F. Bragdon, 981 


Drawn 


Reg.) 

Gsrmantowa. Philadelphia, Pa. Choir- 
screen, Church of St. Luke. Cope & 
Stewardson, Architects, 990 (/né.) 

Glasgow, Scotland. Couservative Club- 
house. R. W. Edis, Architect, 985 
(/nt.) 

Great Barrington, Mass. Bedroom in 
House of E. 
F. Sear les, 
986 (Int.) 

Dining-room in 
House of E. 
F. Sear les, 
982 (Int.) 

Greenfield, Mass. Hollister House. 
Drawn by G. C. Garduer, 988 (Heg.) 

Headingley, Eng. *Arnclitfe.” Fran- 
cis W. Bedford, 
Archt., 98% (/nt.) 

Details of ** Maryland 
House.”” Francis 
W. Bedford, Archt., 
9&8 (fnt.) 

Hill Wootton, Warwicksbire, Eng. P. 
Morley Horder, Archt., 98.3 (/at.) 

Hohen-Salzburg, Austrix. Royal Cham- 
ber in the Fortress, 981 (/?.) 

Houston, ‘Tex. Office-building. Lorehn 
& Friz, Architects, 986 ( ey.) 

Hunstanton, Kng. Cottage. Herbert 
Ibberson, Architect, 9-0 (/nz.) 

Jamestown, N.Y. Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul. F. J. Untersee, Architect, 
984 (Reg ) 

Kenilworth, Md. House of W. H. 
Walker. F. B. Pyle, Archt., 980 ( Reg. 

Loches, France. The Upper Town an 
the Chateau, 991 ( Reg.) 

LONDON, ENG, :— 

Alliance Assurance Offices. R. Nor- 
man Shaw, Architect, 991 (/nt.) 

Bishopsgate Institute. C. H. Town- 
send, Architect, 992 (/nf.) 

Entrance Front, Bishop's Gate Insti- 
tute. C. H. Townsend, Archt., 990 
(int.) 

Queen's Hall, Langham Place. T. E. 
Kuightiey, Architect, 987, 990 (/nt.) 

House at 179 Queen’s Gate. W. Emer- 

son, Architect, 984 ( /nt.) 

«180 Queen’s Gate. KR. Nor- 
man Shaw, Architect, 934 
(Int.) 

Marble Room, House of Val C. Prin- 
et Philip Webb, Architect, 989 
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P. & O. Company’s New Offices. T.E. 
Colleutt, Architect, 983 (/nt.) 

Portland Arms Tavern. KR. A. Lew- 
cock, Architect, 986 (/nt.) 

The City Bank. T. E. Colleutt, Ar- 
chitect, 991 (/né.) 
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Maidenhead, Eng. Memorial to C. W.! Pittsfield, Mass. Berkshire County 


Cope, R. A. 
990 (Int.) 
Mariou, Mass. House of David Rice, 

A. W. Rice, Architect, 989 ( Reg.) 
Medford, Mass. High School. Hart- 
well & Richardsun, Architects, 985 


(iteg.) 

Milford, Conn. Taylor Library. J. W. 
Northrop, Architect, 982 (/teq.) 

Newport, R. I. Doorway and Mantel. 
Drawn by Jd. B. 
Blair, 989 (keg) 

Two Colonial Door- 
ways. Drawn by P. 
G. Gulbranson, 985 
( Reg.) 

NEw YORK, N. Y.:— 


Bank for Savings. C. L. W. Eidlitz, 
Architect, 984 (/nt.) 

Colonial Club-house. Henry F. Kil- 
burn, Architect, 992 (Reg., Imp. and 


. W. Simpson, Archt., 
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Int.) 
Columbus Monument. (Gaetano 
Russo, Sculptor, 88 (Jat. 
Decoration in Morosini Mausoleum, 
Woodlawn Cemetery. Jardine, 


Kent & Jardine, Architects, 988 
Reg. 
ees Front of Herald Building. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects, 
991 ie de 
Main Staircase, Metropolitan Life In- 
surapce Company Building. N. Le 
Brun & Sons, Architects, 991 (/nt. 
National Academy of Design. P. B. 
Wight, Architect, 987 (/nt.) 
Tlist Regiment Armory. J. R. 
Thomas, Architect, 990 ( Keq.) 
Shop-front on East 17th Street. Van 
Campen Taylor, Archt., 088 (/nt.) 
Staircase, Criminal Courts Building. 
Thom, Wilson & Schaarschinidt, 
Architects, 9&3 (/Jmp. and Int.) 
St. John’s Church, Varick Street. 
Drawn by F. R. Hirsh, 992 (ieg.) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. House of Dr. G 
U. Clarke. Block, Barnes & Orchard, 
Architects, 986 ( /icy.) 
Norfolk, Va. Epworth M. E. Church 
South. Carpenter & Peebles, Archts., 


989 (Meg ) 
Osnabriick, Ger. Old Houses, 985 (/nt.) 


PaRI8s, FRANCE: — 


House on the Rue Hamelin. L. Gui- 
not, Architect, 94 
(/nt.) 

Montchanin. E. 
Esnault - Pelterie, 
Archt., 980 (/nt.) 
Horses of Apollo, Relief on Hotel de 

Rohan. Robert Le Lorrain, Sculp- 

tor, 991 (Jnt.) 
Shop-front Marquise. 

Architect, 985 (/nt.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa :— 

Bethlehem Presbyterian Church. T. 

Cf Chandler, Jr., Architect, 985 
nt.) 

Sag of St. Martin in the Fields. | 


F. Jourdain, 





. W. & W. D. Hewitt, Architects, 
299 (Jmp.) 

Doorway, Arnold’s Mansion. 
by F. A. Hays, 983 (ley.) 
House of Daniel Baugh. Hagelhurst |! 
& Huckel, Architects, 988 (imp.) 

Keneseth Israel Synagogue. ick- 
uae Frotscher, Architects, 98! 
nt. 
Portion of House of Dr. Harte. Cope 
& Stewardson, Architects, 986 (Jmp.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. House of Daniel Br 
Bartberger & East, Archts., 992 ( Reg.) 


Drawo | 


‘| South Braintree, Maas, 


Savings Bank. F.R. Allen, Archt., 
980) ited.) 
Portsmouth, Eng. Church of St. Agatha. 
Joseph A. Ball, Archt., 
981 (int.) 
es N. H. Christ Chureh. H. 
M. Congdon, Ar- 
chitect, (/mp.) 
Daniel H. Peirce 
House, 987 (/mp ) 
Warner House, 930 
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({mp.) 
usa, Austria. Fontana del Corpo 
di Guardia, 985 (/n@.) 
Reading, Eng. Brick Vaulting, Gram- 
mar School. A. Waterhouse, Archt., 


N. Y. House of Fred’k 
Block & Barnes, Architecta, 


982 ee) 

Salford, Eng. School-board Offices. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, Archts., 
985 (Int.) 

San Antonio, Tex. Bexar County Court- 

house. J. Riley 
Gordon, Archt., 
982 (Imp.) 

* “ “ House. J. Riley 
Gordon, Architect, 
986 (Iteg.) 


San Francisco, Cal. Swedenborgian 
Chapel and House. 
A. Page brown. 
Archt., 986 (Reg.) 

Trinity Church. A. 
Page Brown, Ar- 
chitect, 984 ( Req.) 

Old Gateway, 9:0 
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San Remo, Italy. 
(int.) 

Saragossa, Spain. 
gracia, 99'(/wt.) 
Schwalenberg, Ger. 

({nt.) 

Somerville, Mass. Proposed Unitarian 
Church. Cram, Wentworth & Good- 
hue, Architects, 980 (Rey.) 

Thayer Acad- 
emy, Laboratory and Gymnasium. 
Hartwell & Richardson, Architects, 
9<6 (Reg.) 

Springfield, Mass. Alexander House. 
Drawn by G. C. Gardner, 988 (Reg.) 
Stockholm, Sweden. Apartment-bouse, 

Ludvig Peterson, Architect, 955 (/uf.) 

Velthurnue, Austria. Door in the Firs- 
tenzimmer, ¢90 (/nt.) 

Versailles, France. Apolloand Nymphs, 
inthe Park, 991 (Aeg.) 

Viroflay, France. Monument to Maze. 
H. Guillaume, Architect, 990 (/nz.) 

Walton-le-Dale, Eng. Competitive De- 
sign for St. Aidan’s Church. Eden & 

illiame, Architects, 990 (/n?.) 

Washington, D. C. Main Entrance to 


Doorway, Santa En- 
Rathhaus, 981 


Power-station. W. C. Root, Archt., 
986 (lteg.) 

Wells, Eng. Houses and Chapel, Vic- 
ar’s Close. Drawn by A. B. Bibb, 987 
(Reg.) 


Wokingham, Eng. Corner Building. 
an Smith & Son, Architects, 781 

ne.) 

Woburn, Mass. Competitive Desi 
for Primary School. A. H. Gould. 
Architect, 990 (Ieg.) 

Wood's Holl, Mass. Staircase Hall, 
House of Edgar Harding. H. M. 
Stephenson, Architect, 985 (/mp.) 

Worcester, ate Victoria Institute. 
Simpson & Allen, Archts., 985 (Jnt. 

Wyckoff, N. J. Stable. KE. Q. : 

fetrich, Architect. 985 ( Rey.) 

Yonkers, N. Y. House. Parish & 
Schroeder, Architects, 985 (Reg.) 
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Peon New York Lvening Post gives an account of the antics 
of the walking-delegates over a single building in New 

York, which will lead a good many people to agree with 
the relator of the tale in the opinion that the struggle, not only 
between the “scab” and the walking-delegate, but between 
the walking-delegate and his union constituents, is becoming 
one for self-preservation. Last March, a builder, named 
Lowen, began to erect a block of stores and apartments on his 
own land on Eighty-fifth Street. According to Mr. Lowen’s 
account, which quite agrees with the usual history of such 
cases, he was allowed to carry on his undertaking in peace 
until the buildings were nearly completed, and the mischief- 
makers could exercise their arts upon him with the greatest 
effect. About three weeks ago, his contractor for the plaster- 
ing, who had union men at work, at union wages, was applied 
to for work by two or three union men, who represented that 
they were in great want, and begged of him the privilege of 
employment at three dollars and a half a day, or fifty cents less 
than the union wages. The plasterer had men enough to com- 
plete the work, but, out of pity for the unfortunates, he 
acceded to their entreaties, and allowed them to come to work 
in the buildings at their own price. At the end of the week, 
these interesting unfortunates had changed their minds, and 
when their employer appeared with his pocket-book to pay off 
his men, they demanded four dollars a day for what work they 
had done. ‘The contractor was rather startled by this impudent 
treachery, but paid the men what they demanded, and told 
them that he had no further need of their services. One 
would think that this might well have been the end of the 
affair; but he who thinks that he is ingenious enough to com- 
plete a building in New York without giving the walking- 
delegates a chance to interfere, reckons without his host. A 
day or two later a delegate appeared on the spot, and ordered 
all the plasterers in the buildings to drop their tools and quit 
work. Nota word of explanation was given to the contractor, 
nor was he invited to make any explanation for himself. 
After the men had remained idle for about ten days, the 
master plasterer was summoned before the board of walking- 
delegates. His explanation was listened to, and pronounced 
unsatisfactory, and all union men were warned not to work for 
him on the buildings. He then abandoned his contract, and 
Mr. Lowen undertook to complete the plastering himself. 
He hired some union men, at union wages, and imagined that 
he would be allowed to finish the plastering in peace. He was 
mistaken. ‘The walking-delegate refused to allow the men to 
go to work unless Mr. Lowen would agree to a new condition, 
— that the foreman of the plasterers should be appointed by 
the union. Not knowing what this meant, he consented, and, 
until the plastering was finished, Paradise, according to the 
union workman’s view, reigned in his buildings. Every man 
did what he liked, the main thing required of him being, 
apparently, that he should do as little plastering as possible. 


As Mr. Lowen says, they did not earn a dollar a day; but he 
was helpless, and could do nothing but submit. At last, the 
plastering came to an end, and the carpenters came in to finish 
the buildings. The contractor for the carpenter-work had 
incurred the ill-will of the walking-delegates i in some way, and 
his men had no sooner begun to work in the buildings than 
they were ordered out. They obeyed, very reluctantly, 
as they needed employment, but the delegate refused to allow 
them to come back on any terms. ‘The carpenter, after a vain 
attempt to arrange the matter, abandoned his contract, and 
Mr. Lowen, as before with the plasterers, undertook to finish 
the work himself. He hired union carpenters, at union wages, 
but, remembering his experience with the foreman plasterer 
whom the delegates had imposed upon him, requested to be 
allowed to employ as foreman a man whom he knew to 
be faithful. This man was not a member of the union, but 
Mr. Lowen promised that he should join it. The delegates 
refused this proposition. ‘Two weeks later, they changed their 
minds, and sent Mr. Lowen word that they would accede to 
it; but, meanwhile, his former contractor for the carpenter- 
work had collected a force of men, partly union, and partly 
non-union, and was at work with them, acting himself as fore- 
man. When the delegates discovered what was going on, they 
peremptorily called out the union men who were at work, but 
the poor creatures, in desperation, refused to go, preferring to 
expose themselves even to the fearful punishments that the 
walking-delegates can inflict for disobedience, rather than give 
up the work which was to bring to them and their families 
the support that they so much needed. With slight variations, 
the same performances, Mr. Lowen said, had been gone 
through with every trade concerned in his buildings, except 
the masons, and, although he had paid union wages, and done 
his best to please the union tyrants, he was out of pocket four 
or five thousand dollars, by loss of rent during the time that 
his operations had been wantonly interrupted. The reason 
why the masons had kept at work was, he said, that the con- 
stitution of their union forbids “ sympathetic ” strikes, and the 
walking-delegates, who live chiefly by ‘*sympathy,” or, in 
other words, conspiracy, in their operations, had been unable 
to get the grip upon them that they needed. 


New York perpetrate against the poor workingmen, we 

wonder that it has never occurred to any one to bring up 
the matter to assist in the arguments on the question of woman 
suffrage, which was recently so warmly debated in that State. 
There can be no doubt that the extension of the suffrage to 
women would have a great influence over labor matters, and, 
we are inclined to think, a good one. However enthusiastic a 
partisan a woman may be, she never loses sight of the bread- 
and-butter supply; and a system of organization of labor 
under which the family living of the workingman is made 
dependent upon the caprice of a walking-delegate is not likely 
to find much favor with the sex which has the commissariat 
more particularly in charge; while the persecutions under 
which men suffer in silence would be avenged at the polls if 
the female relations of ‘scabs ” could have a chance to express 
themselves in that way. 


SS New York of the crimes which the walking-delegates in 


the advantages and disadvantages of ventilating sewers 

directly into the street, by perforated manhole covers ; 
and, as our city sewer departments appear to be just now 
possessed with a mania for this kind of ventilation, it is worth 
while to call attention to some of the English views of the 
matter. It is rather curious that, on the whole, the practical 
men, such as health officers and city engineers, seem to be 
opposed to indiscriminate ventilation of sewers into the streets, 
or propose to modify the system in some way, while the 
theorists and writers advocate its utmost extension, in its most 
unmitigated form. ‘There is no doubt that plenty of fresh air 
will destroy the microbes that are carried through sewage ; 
but the question is whether the danger that some may escape 
alive from the sewer manholes, and do harm, where these are 
situated in close proximity to houses, does not counterbalance 
the advantage of free aération. We have ourselves known of 
one or more cases of diphtheria, in Boston, which could be 
traced to no more probable cause than the superabundance of 


A DISCUSSION is going on in the English papers as to 
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ventilation allotted to the sewers in the neighborhood; and the 
medical health-officer of the town of Fulham, in England, 
reports that out of two hundred and thirty-one cases of diph- 
theria occurring in his district within a given period, ninety-six, 
or about forty-two per cent, were in houses situated within ten 
yards of a sewer-ventilator. With a reasonable allowance for 
additional cases, in which the patients were infected by 
inhaling the air from sewer-ventilators situated at a distance 
from their dwellings, a very strong case is made out against 
the exposure of the contents of sewers to the air of crowded 
streets during a diphtheria epidemic. One English city- 
engitieer, impressed with these considerations, writes that he 
has fitted filters of cotton wool to all the sewer-ventilators 
within his jurisdiction; and, simple as it is, this precaution 
is an excellent one. With ventilated sewers, Dr. Rauch’s 
successful plan for checking a diphtheria and scarlet fever 
epidemic, by burning sulphur in the sewers, could not be 
carried out; but his idea was an excellent one, and it is 
possible that something of the same kind might be done by 
flushing the sewers in the seaboard cities by electrolyzed sea- 
water, which certainly has a powerful effect in destroying the 
germs of disease. 


R. SAMUEL CABOT, whose name is a household word 
iM among architects, has been turning the scientific ingenuity 

which has already endowed the building world with so 
many new and excellent materials to a different subject; and, 
on a small scale, is studying aéronautics from a point as yet 
hardly occupied. Following a suggestion in Mr. Chanute’s 
book on flying-machines, he has constructed some large kites, 
some of them measuring more than a hundred square feet in 
area, and has been able to make these kites go through nearly 
all the motions of birds. For example, as he says, he can 
make one hover directly over his head, with a string which is 
almost wholly relaxed; he can make them advance short 
distances apparently against the wind, and can make them 
swoop gently down to the ground. For some of these move- 
ments, he is obliged, as, in his opinion, the birds are also 
obliged, to take advantage of upward currents of air, which 
are generally to be found on hill-sides, and over warm, sunny 
valleys; but it is hardly necessary to say that this very study 
of the effect of upward and downward air-currents is to be, 
later, as important to aéronautics as the study of the currents 
and tides in the ocean is to ordinary navigation. Mr. Cabot 
makes one observation which should be remembered — that a 
large kite is much more manageable than a small one. If the 
proportion should hold good for great increases in dimensions, 
the problem of floating and sailing in the air will be easier 
than had been supposed. 


R. CABOT does not believe that any apparatus can be 
propelled for a long distance against the wind, without 
motive force of some sort, but he thinks that the force 

required is fur less than has been supposed. How this 
force shall be applied is, undoubtedly, the next question to be 
considered. ‘To make a machine which will float in the air 
simply by displacement involves, as he justly says, inflation 
with gas, with the effect of increasing its bulk and surface so 
much as to render it almost helpless in a high wind. It may 
be remarked that, as displacement increases, generally, as the 
cube of the diameter, while surface increases only as the square, 
increase in the ascensive power of gas-inflated bodies would still 
more rapidly increase the manageability; but he expresses his 
conviction, which we fully share, that, in the flying-machines 
of the future, gas, if used at all, will be carried, compressed in 
steel cylinders, for giving temporary buoyancy in cases of 
emergency, the machine, at other times, being arranged to 
expose as small a surface to the wind as is compatible with the 
necessary iightness. How Mr. Cabot would propel his soaring- 
machine or lift it into the air, if upward currents should fail, 
he does not say, but we may hope for suggestions on this 
matter later. As our readers know, our own idea is that the 
soaring-machines of the future will be lifted to a certain height, 
by means, probably, of floats temporarily inflated with hydro- 
gen, and the hydrogen then set free, leaving the ship to sail 
downward, by gravitation, at a very small angle with the 
horizon, so that, for every foot that it approaches the earth, it 
will traverse horizontally a space of perhaps a mile. There 
are no tables that we know of which indicate the speed which 
would be attained by a body of given weight sliding through 


the air at such an angle with the horizon; but tables are given 
for the flow of water under somewhat similar circumstances, 
which indicate that immense speed could be obtained, at 
angles which would carry such a soaring-machine at least half- 
way across the Atlantic in a single flight from an altitude of 
one or two miles. It seems probable that the velocity reached 
in this way, after the craft was once fairly started, would be 
so greatly superior to that of any known wind that air-currents 
would hardly need to be considered ; and it is certainly within 
the range of possibility that spare charges of hydrogen might 
be taken, sufficient to lift the craft in mid-ocean for a new 
start, if necessary. 


F course, this is all theory, but, as it seems to us, it is a 
theory with a more liberal margin for contingencies than 
any system of air-navigation yet attempted. As is well 

known, Mr. Maxim, with av engine and boilers of enormous 
power, although nearly as light as if made of egg-shells, is able 
to lift a huge winged machine, for a few seconds, a few inches 
above the ground. Such an apparatus as this, in our humble 
Opinion, has no future. No sane man would trust himself on 
a voyage in a vessel propelled by engines of such fairy delicacy 
as Mr. Maxim finds indispensable to rising from the ground at 
all; and there can be little hope of lightening them materially, 
in proportion to the whole, by increasing the scale. The 
fundamental mistake lies in taking along the lifting machinery, 
including fuel and water, in the craft, which it necessarily and 
hopelessly overloads. There is a certain apparent advantage 
in carrying one’s coal and water and engines and boilers along, 
as a source of power to be used on occasion, but it is only an 
apparent one. By the same reasoning, it would be advanta- 
geous for a man about to take a journey to load himself up with 
less of mutton and bags of flour, with which to support life on 
his tour. We know, by experience, that a man will make his 
journey far more quickly and easily by making a hearty meal 
of chops and muffins before he starts, and taking with him a 
few coins with which to buy another meal if he wants it. So 
in sailing through the air. Instead of carrying along several 
tons of fuel and machinery, which has to labor to its utmost 
capacity to keep itself afloat in its destined medium, to say 
nothing of the passengers which it is expected to transport, it 
would be obviously a great advantage to have all the lifting, 
which is the hardest part of the work, done at once, by means 
outside of the equipment of the vessel, leaving to the latter 
only the infinitely easier task of guiding itself horizontally, or 
nearly so, to its destination. Such a means is readily available 
in compressed hydrogen, with which the power developed by 
many tons of coal, acting through many tons more of metal in 
the shape of boilers and engines, can be applied to doing all 
the hard work of the voyage before the start, while a further 
supply, for contingencies, can be easily carried along. 
Although the idea of coasting down the atmosphere, instead 
of being forced through it by a lumbering, laboring steam- 
engine, is, at first, rather startling, any one can see it put in 
practice every day by birds of all kinds, and we believe that it 
will be found by far the safest, as well as the cheapest and 
simplest system of aérial navigation. It is hardly necessary 
to say that we have no leisure for investigating the subject, 
but if Mr. Cabot, or anybody else who would like to try an 
Inexpensive experiment, which has never been tried before, 
will make a winged frame, like a bird, attach to it a weight, 
so to keep what answers to its spinal column at a tolerably 
fixed, and very small, angle with the horizon, and send it up 
into the clouds by means of a balloon, attached to it by a 
string wound around a lighted slow-match, or in some other 
way arranged to detach itself after a given time, he will, prob- 
ably, if he can keep trace of the flying object, be able to 
make an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
atmosphere, and of the ways to navigate it successfully. 
H lining, in the shape of sheets of glass, about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, which are attached to the 
wall with cement. The glass, which is opaque, and has 
the color of ivory, is ornamented with relief decoration ; 
and the back is provided with furrows and cavities, which 
serve to hold the cement, and attach the glass firmly to the 
wall. ‘This sort of lining, if well done, might, we should say, 
meet with extended employment in hospital wards, bath-rooms 
and similar places. 


CERTAIN firm in Berlin has introduced a new wall- 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE OHIO STATE 
CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


HE Annual Convention of the Ohio State Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects met at the Beebe House, Put-in-Bay, 
August 16 and 17, last. 

The Convention was called to order at 3 p.m. President J. W. 
McLaughlin in the chair; Geo. W. Kramer, Secretary. 

On calling the Convention to order the President delivered the 
following address: | 


FELLOWS OF THE Ouw10 CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS: — 


It has now been two years since our Seventh Annual Convention 
was held in the City of Columbus. 

Last year it was deemed inexpedient to hold our usual meeting, 
owing to the fact that the Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects took place in the summer season instead of in the 
fall, and the extraordinary attractions presented by the wonderful 
Columbian Exposition, it was thought, would, of course, distract 
attention from other matters. 

Although the World’s Fair has passed into history, I cannot 
refrain from a passing notice of this event and a hope that the great 
object-lesson presented at Chicago last year has not been lost to us. 

We, as architects, can take pride in the exhibition our nation 
made to the world, showing what we could do in the way of superb 
architectural effects, and no one who visited the great White City 
by the shores of Lake Michigan can ever forget the impressions 
made upon him, whether it was while the sun was gilding the 
gorgeous domes and towers, or at night when electricity, that 
marvellous agent of man, was bathing the structure in molten silver, 
making the scene a veritable dream-land. 

This was undoubtedly the most important event that has taken 
place since our last meeting. 

As our last convention was the seventh annual meeting, I do not 
know whether to call this the ninth, or our first biennial assemblage ; 
however, whatever we shall determine to call it, it is our privilege 
to be here, surrounded by the beautiful Lake Erie, to discuss ques- 
tions which, it is to be hoped, will be of benefit, not only to ourselves, 
but the entire profession. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of what you all are perfectly 
aware: that we have passed through a year of great financial 
depression, and our own profession has been one of the first to feel 
its effects. 

Architects, unlike artists of the palette and brush, cannot calmly 
sit down and draw pretty pictures and sell them to whoever wishes 
to purchase: we have to wait for clients to order them to fit a 
certain lot or site; and in the present state of the country, capital is 
of a very retiring disposition and not easily moved or cajoled into 
doing anything for our especial benefit. 

Now that Congress has at last stopped the seemingly interminable 
discussion of the ‘Tariff question, we can hope that they will take 
just a little time to pass a Bill that is before them, that would be of 
lasting benefit to our profession, much more than anything that has 
been done before. But unless we make a determined effort upon 
our Representatives and Senators, I fear that the McKaig Bill will 
be consigned to obscurity and the designs for our Public Buildings 
will still be made, as heretofore, in the Governmental “ plan factory ” 
in Washington. 

It would be a great misfortune to the architectural profession if 
this bill to allow competition among architects for the Government 
buildings should fail to pass at the present session of Congress. 

Although many of us may have our own ideas of the results of 
competition, yet we all must admit that anything would be better 
than the system of Government architecture that has prevailed for 
the last thirty years or more, as nuthing could possibly be worse 
than our present Public Buildings, which are a laughing-stock to all 
intelligent visitors from foreign countries. 

In conclusion: upon retiring from the office of President, having 
served the allotted time, I desire to thank the Association for the 
honors conferred upon me, not the least of which was, being selected 
by your Committee to design the Ohio State Building at the 
Columbian Exposition. 





The minutes of the last convention were then read by the Secre- 
tary, (omitting papers and addresses, the same having been published 
and distributed among the members immediately after the conven- 
tion) and approved. 

On calling for reports of Committees, further time was granted to 
prepare same. Reports of officers were also deferred. 

On a call for other business, the following letter from Mr. Stone, 
Secretery of the American Institute of Architects, relative to certain 
caiisuplnted amendments to the By-laws of the American Institute 
of Architects, was read, the same being referred to the Convention 
for an expression of opinion as relating to the status of State 
Chapters : 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., August 11, 1894. 
Mr. GeorcGe W. Kramer, 

Secretary of the Ohio Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 

tects. 


Dear Sir, — Enclosed please find copy of Constitution and By- 
laws with amendments marked upon the same so far as they can be; 


and in addition thereto it is proposed to retain the present Article 
10 and call it Section 1, and insert new sections as follows: 


Section 2. A practising architect whose professional office is at a 

reater distance than twenty-five miles from the headquarters of any 

hapter may apply, in the manner heretofore prescribed, and become 
a member of the Institute without first becoming a member of any 
Chapter and being approved by the officers of the same; but he shall 
become a member of a Chapter whenever one shall become available 
within said limit. 


Sec. 3. Every Chapter, and all Chapters uniformly, shall provide for 
a membership for practising architects, for which the initiation fee shall 
be $10 and the annual dues $5, but each Chapter shall have the right 
and power to limit the privileges for such membership and to make 
other classes or extensions of membership with greater or lesser dues 
as it may deem best, this uniform rate being intended to apply only to 
the membership made compulsory for admission to the Institute. 


Sec. 4. Every practising member of a Chapter of the Institute shall 
become a Fellow of the Institute and no election of new practising 
members shall take effect until the Institute shall also have elected the 
candidate to Fellowship. 


Sec. 5. The termination of any person’s practising membership in a 
Chapter, shall also terminate his membership in the Institute and there- 
fore the action of the Chapter in regard to such termination shall not 
take effect until the Institute has concurred and the termination of any 
person’s membership in the Institute shall terminate his membership in 
any and every Chapter of the Institute. 


Sec 6. The territorial limits of every Chapter shall be defined and 
decided as follows: <A proj-ct shall be submitted by the Chapter to 
the Institute and shall be approved or amended by the Institute, so as 
to prevent any overlapping or territories and so as to secure, as far as 
possible, a practical distribution of Chapters; such amended project 
shall become the limit and definition of the territory of such Chapter, 
and shall be recorded by the Institute Secretary upon its Charter. 


Sec. 7. New Chapters: Any ten practising architects eligible to mem- 
bership in the Institute may apply to the Institute for membership and 
for a charter to organize a new Chapter, stating its proposed limits, 
and the Institute may elect such new members and charter such new 
Chapter, provided that its headquarters shall not be within fifty miles 
of the headquarters of any existing Chapter, without the consent of 
such existing Chapter, and provided, further, that if the new Chapter 
proposes to take part of the territory of any existing Chapter, such 
existing Chapter shall be consulted by the Institute before such charter 
shall be granted. 


Sec. 8. Delegations: A Chapter may send to any convention of the 
Institute one or more Fellows properly accredited by vote of a meeting 
of said Chapter as its delegates upon such questions as shall be defined 
in the credentials — and on motions upon such questions the delegation 
may vote (in addition to each delegate’s personal vote) one vote for 
each absent Fellow of the Chapter who shall be recorded in the creden- 
tials as having at the accrediting Chapter-meeting voted to so authorize 
the delegation; but no additional privileges of debate nor any vote in 
elections shall be exercised by a delegation, as such, it being under- 
stood that each delegate retains unimpaired all his personal privileges. 


Seo. 9. State Associations: When there are two or more Chapters in 
any State, they shall, for any purpose (other than local and pertaining 
to their territory and jurisdiction) involving an appeal to, or business 
with, the Legislature, Judiciary or Executive of said State, unite for 
said purpose, as occasion may require, under the name of the [here 
insert name of State] State Association of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


These are the amendments proposed by the Committee and are 
to be considered at the meeting of the Executive Committee to be 
held in New York on Monday next. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) ALFRED STONE, 
. Secretary. 

After reading same, the following discussion occurred : . 

Mr. Fallis: In view of those amendments it is impossible for this 
Chapter to take any action at all for the future. If they are 
adopted, the Chapter will have no existence. 

President McLaughlin: These amendments have been suggested, 
but have not been acted upon. They are to be acted upon by the 
Executive Committee at its next meeting in New York. They can 
be published and then will be in the hands of the Institute to be 
adopted or rejected at the convention in October. 

Mr. Fallis: We might express our opinion of their approval. 

Mr. Kramer: President McLaughlin is a member of the special 
committee who may have this in charge. 

Mr. Yost: Mr. Président [ would like to ask your judgment about 
a question that arises in my mind. Under the rules of the Institute, 
thirty days’ notice of proposed amendments is required. Now, 
suppose at the meeting of the Institute, in October, some member 
proposes to amend the proposed amendment; will it be impossible 
to act upon the amendment to the amendment at the Institute 
meeting ? 

President McLaughlin: I think it would not interfere in the least. 

Mr. Kramer: Mr. President, are you not mistaken as to that? 

President McLaughlin: The Committee has formulated these 
amendments to report at the meeting of the Executive Committee, 
which will be held at least sixty days before the Convention. The 
Executive Committee may reject the whole matter. 
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Mr. Yost: Suppose the thirty days’ notice is a and the 
matter is brought up for action at the convention; will it be possible 
to make amendments to the proposed amendment at that time? 
President McLaughlin: It can either be adopted, rejected or 
_ amended. 
Mr. Kramer: Let me read the By-law of the Institute, on the 
subject of amendments. It is as follows: 


ARTICLE XI. 


_ These By-laws may be amended at any meeting of the Institute by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting, provided notice of 
any proposed amendment shall have been sent by the Secretary to each 
Fellow at least thirty days before the amendment is to be voted upon. 


Mr. Yost: That seems to cut off any discussion anywhere. 

President McLaughlin: From that, I should think it would have 
to stand as presented in the notice, thirty days prior to the convention. 

Mr. Kramer: It would hardly seem just that the Executive Com- 
mittee should be the final power in formulating any amendments, as 
we would only have the power of either favoring or rejecting them 
as presented. 

President McLaughlin: We can propose to have that rule 
amended at any regular meeting. 

Mr. Fallis: It seems to me it is all right the way it is, because it 
is a definite proposition; we can vote yes or no. 

Mr. Yost: It brings us to this point: if we think an amendment 
should be offered, it should be done in time for the thirty days’ 
notice. 

Mr. Kramer: T understand the reason this was sent was, that 
Mr. Stone knew that our meeting was prior to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting and he wished us to express our opinion of the 
proposed amendments. I can see no reason to prevent, if any one 
desires to offer an amendment to them; but unless adopted by the 
Executive Committee as a part of them, it would be necessary to 
have the thirty days’ notice, published and distributed the same 
as the others. It is not a matter, in my opinion, that proposed 
amendments need originate with or emanate from the officers of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Fallis: Instead of making an amendment to these amend- 
ments, why not make a separate amendment ? 

President McLaughlin: We can have our Secretary send out 
notice that this Chapter will offer such and such amendments at the 
convention in October. Under the amendments as here proposed 
the State Chapter will be destroyed. 

Mr. Bolles: Yes, if these amendments are adopted, that ends this 
Chapter. 

Mr. Kramer: The present system of State organization is all 
right in theory, but miserable in practice. 

Mr. Bolles: Can we not get rid of. their faults and still keep the 
State Chapters ? 

President McLaughlin: That paper of Mr. Stone’s was sent to us 
to get an expression. Do we desire to express ourselves on any of 
those points? 

Mr, Fallis: Yes, the State Chapters, in some ways, are much 
more important than the local Chapters. Our local business 
tends to draw us away from each other by reason of frequent 
contest and disappointments, and we cannot meet in the local 
Chapter on the same terms we meet here, where we have no per- 
sonal matters to interfere with our enjoyment and the pleasant 
greeting for each other. These State meetings tend to get us better 
acquainted with each other and to heal up sores dnd personal 
differences, and I would like very much to see the State organiza- 
tion kept up. 

Mr. oe Do we want to keep up the present State organization 
as it is‘ 

The following motion was then made by Mr. Yost: “That a 
committee be appointed by the Chair to formulate a reply as an 
expression of this Convention, which reply shall be presented to and 
considered by this Convention, and if adopted, to be forwarded to 
the Executive Committee and Secretary Stone.” The motion pre- 
vailing, the Chair then appointed Messrs. Yost and Drach as 
Committee, with instructions to report at the next session of the 
Convention. 

The Secretary then read a communication from Mr. J. M. 
Carrere, representing a special Committee of the New York Chapter 
A. I. A., relative to proposed changes in the schedule of charges of 
the A. I. A., so as to place competitions under the same heading as 
preliminary drawings. On motion of Mr. Yost, the matter was 
referred tothe President and Secretary to formulate a reply to be 
presented for ceasideration at the next session. 

The Secretary then read a communication from Secretary Stone, 
of the A. I. A., requesting action on the so-called “ McKaig Bill.” 

Mr. Drach moved that the Secretary formulate a request to be 
presented to the Senators and Representatives of Ohio in Congress, 
asking them to use their influence in securing the passage of the 
“McKaig Bill”; the paper to be drawn up in the name of the Ohio 
Chapter of the A. I. A., and signed by the President and Secretary. 

After an affirmative vote on the motion, a discussion followed 
relative to dues, etc. 

Mr. Yost then read a paper entitled, “The Style Hunters.” 

No other papers being offered, after a vote of thanks to Mr. Yost 
the Convention adjourned until 10 a. M. the following day. 


THE SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


Friday, August 17, 1894, the Convention was called to order by 
President McLaughlin, on board the yacht “ Cora,” on Lake Erie. 

The Committee, to whom was referred the contemplated amend- 
ments to By-laws, then made the following report: 


‘COLUMBUS, OHIO, August 18, 1894. 


The matter of amendments proposed to be offered for adoption at 
the next meeting of the Executive Committee, which has been 
brought to the attention of the Convention of the Ohio Chapter, 
presents questions of vital interest to the profession; and it is the 
opinion of this Committee that the enactment of Section 9, as 
proposed, will not only accomplish the purpose which seems to be 
sought, to wit: organize the profession of the several States into an 
effective weapon for its own defence, and to accomplish its best work 
for the profession, but will destroy the existing State Chapters and 
leave nothing in their place that can be of any practical use. 

In this Section, as proposed, it is provided that when “ occasion 
may require” the several Chapters shall unite for any purpose other 
than local, but who is to determine when the “occasion” has 
arrived, or how is the union of Chapters to be made? On these 
points of vital importance the proposed Section is silent. Moreover, 
Section 2 as proposed, and already-existing regulations as well, pro- 
vide for members of the Institute outside of the Chapters. 

At present under proposed Section 9, more than one-half of the 
profession in Ohio could be deprived of present Chapter privileges 
and would have no voice in any State Association. Without extend- 
ing the discussion, it seems evident to us that if the present State 
Chapters are to be destroyed, there should be something more 
efficient as an organization put in their place. 

It is the opinion of this Committee that the time has arrived 
when better organization is demanded by the best interests of the 
profession and that any policy which does not require members of 
the Institute to become members of Chapters is weak and tempo- 
rizing, and that within reasonable time ali should be required to 
become members of the Chapter, whether they ever have been 
heretofore or not. 

It is the opinion of this Committee that associate membership in 
Chapters, for beginners in the profession who have not had sufficient 
experience to entitle them to Fellowship in the Institute, will be 
valuable as an inducement to the young practitioner to start in with 
us and finally become a member of the Institute. 

It is the opinion of this Committee that in order to arrange for all 
members of the Institute becoming members of the Chapter, a less 
number than ten must be fixed as the minimum number to form a 
Chapter. 

It is also believed that in the larger cities, where there are a great 
number of architects, much good can be done by having, when the 
architects in such cities so desire, two or more Chapters, that each 
will probably number in its membership some who would not be 
willing to become members of some other Chapter in the same city. 

Hence it is believed by this Committee that such a thorough 
organization of the profession as the times demand can not be 
effected under the operation of the amendments as suggested. 

The system of delegate representation is approved. 

In view of the opinion above expressed, we would suggest that 
Article 10 be put into the following form, for the consideration of 
the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAWS: ARTICLE X. 


Section 1. The Institute shall provide for a thorough organization of 
the profession—so far as practicable— by the formation of new, 
and the continuance of existing Chapters, and such State organiza- 
tions — to be known as an Association — as may be found to be practi- 
cable and beneficial. 

All Chapters shalJ act under charters issued by the Board of Directors 
of the Institute, which charters shall define the limits of the territory 
and jurisdiction of the several Chapters. Chapters and associations 
shall make their own by-laws and rules of action — not inconsistent 
with the constitution and by-laws of the Institute. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute shall annually — not later 
than March 1st — make such subdivision of the territory of each State 
into Chapter Districts as the interests of the profession therein seem to 
demand, but no change shall be made in the territory or jurisdiction of 
any Chapter after being once assigned, without first consulting the 
wishes of the Chapter interested. 


Sec. 2. On and after January 1, 1896, each member of the Institute 
shall, as a requisite to such membership, be a regular member in good 
standing in a Chapter in whose jurisdiction he resides, but in no case 
shall the initiation-fee in any Chapter for regular membership be more 
than ten dollars nor the annual dues more than five dollars. 

Persons not now members of Chapters must first be elected members 
of the Institute before becoming eligible as regular members of Chap- 
ters. Upon clection as members of the Institute and the payment of 
Chapter initiation-fee, persons will become regular members of Chapters 
in whose jurisdiction they reside. 

Loss of membership in the Institute constitutes loss of membership 
in the Chapter. 

Violations of the rules of the Chapters shall be referred to the Execu- 
tive Cofnmittee of the Institute, and shall be, by them, treated as though 
the offence wae against the Institute. 

Apby person now an Associate Member of any Chapter shall be eligible 
to retain such membership until January 1, 1898, when such member- 
ship will terminate unless such persons shall, in the meantime, become 
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regular members by election to the Institute, and persons hereafter 
elected associate members of Chapters must, within two years there- 
after, become regular members of the Institute, or forfeit membership 
in the Chapter. 

_ Each Chapter may provide for such classes of members — other than 
regular and Associate Members —as it may deem proper, and define the 
privileges and duties of each, not inconsistent herewith. 

Any six members of the Institute may form a Chapter, provided the 
location be approved by the Executive Committee, and provided that 
there be no other Chapter or less than fifty members in the same 
Chapter District. 

When two or more Chapters are in the same Chapter District, per- 
sons desiring to become members may elect which of the Chapters shall 
receive their membership. 


Sec. 3. When there are two or more Chapters in a State, the Presi- 
dents of the several Chapters shall constitute a State Executive Board, 
who shall organize as early as practicable after January 1, 1896, and 
annually thereafter, in January, at the Capital of the State at the call 
of the President of the oldest chartered Chapter in such State. Their 
organization shall consist of the election of a president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, and the prescribing of their duties and the adoption of rules 
and regulations for the government of the Executive Board. 

The State Executive Boards shall have general charge of State pro- 
fessional interests, and shall hold four regular meetings each year, and 
shall annually call a joint convention of all the Chapters in the State, 
to be held at such time and place as the Board shall determine. 

The several Chapters shall provide for the payment of the expenses 
of the Executive Boards and Annual Convention, each Chapter con- 
tributing in proportion to its number of members. 


Sec. 4. Chapters other than local, now existing, are authorized to 
retain all present powers and privileges until January 1, 1896, when 
their charters shall be returned to the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, when such Chapters shall be legitimately succeeded by, and 
all their archives and possessions (including funds) transferred to the 
State Executive Boards, provided for in Sec. 3. 


Sec. 5. Delegations. A Chapter may send to any Convention of the 
Institute one or more Fellows properly accredited by vote of a meeting 
of said Chapter, as its delegates upon such questions as shall be defined 
in the credentials —and on motions upon such questions the delegation 
may vote (in addition to each delegate’s personal vote) one vote for 
each absent Fellow of the Chapter who shall be recorded in the creden- 
tials as having at the accrediting Chapter-meeting voted to so authorize 
the delegation; but no additional privileges of debate nor any vote in 
elections shall be exercised by a delegation, as such, it being under- 
stuod that each delegate retains unimpaired all his personal privileges. 

TW oY Committee. 

The report was adopted and Secretary was instructed to immedi- 
ately forward copy of same to Secretary Stone, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A. [. A. ' 

The Secretary then read the report of the Committee on the 
McKaig Bill, which took the form of a resolution, as follows : 


Resolved, That we respectfully request our Senators and Representa- 
tives to do all in their power to further the passage by the present 
Congress of the ‘“‘ McKaig Bill,’ regulating designs, etc., for Govern- 
ment Buildings. 


The resolution was passed unanimously, and the President and 
Secretary were instructed to forward copies to the Senators 
and Meinbers of the House from Ohio, and also to forward copies 
to the members of the Chapter for personal use in the same 
direction. 

The Secretary then read a communication from the President 
of the St. Louis Chapter indicating that the St. Louis Chapter had 
endorsed the contemplated action as outlined by the New York 
Chapter relative to a change of schedule as regard competitions. 
The Committee recommended that the Ohio Chapter take similar 
action. 

The following resolution was then passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That the Ohio Chapter endorse the action taken and the rec- 
ommendations offered by the New York Chapter relative to changing the 
schedule of the American Institute of Architects as regard prelim- 
inary services and competitions, and as indicated in their communica- 


tion. 


The Convention then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted (Mr. McLaughlin declining to serve longer as 
President) as follows : 

J. W. Yost, Columbus, President; H. E. Siter, Cincinnati, First 
Vice-President ; S. R. Burns, Dayton, Second Vice-President ; Geo. 
W. Kramer, Akron, Secretary; kK. O. Fallis, Toledo, Treasurer ; J. 
W. McLaughlin, Cincinnati, U. F. Schweinfurth, Cleveland, and H. 
A. Linthwaite, Columbus, Executive Committee. 

Place for holding next Convention — Cincinnati. 

President McLaughlin then expressed his thanks for the honors 
bestowed upon him for the past three years, and introduced his 
successor, who expressed his thanks for the honor of being elected 
President. 

A vote of thanks was then passed for the retiring officers and the 
stenographer, after which the Convention adjourned. 

Gro. W. Kramer, Secretary. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.! — VI. 
METHODS OF WIRING. 


HE multiple system may be elaborated by running from the 
mains, branches, and from the branches, taps, just as in a 
water or gas system branches or taps are taken from the main 

pipes. The dynamo is maintaining a pressure between the wires 
that lead from its terminals, and any taps that are taken from these 
wires are simply extensions of the mains, proportioned to the current 
they will have to carry. With a water or gas system, the free space 
outside, the air, may be considered as one of the pipes, and the 
devices used in keeping up the pressure on the system are keeping 
up a pressure between the pipes and the free space. 

Figure 6 shows an extended multiple electric system. The mains, 
AA, will have to carry all the current passing through the lamps, or 





if there are twenty lamps each taking } ampere, the mains will have 
to carry 10 amptres. The branches, BB, carry only the current 
required by the lamps they feed, or as the system is laid out in 
the figure, they will carry five amptres each. The taps, CC, will 
carry 2} ampéres each. In this way, the current may be distributed 
throughout a building, branches being led to various points and the 
a off as lamps are required. 

ith what is called the “closet system ” the taps are all taken 
off in a few centrally located places, and in a recess in the wall may 
be placed all the safety-fuses and the switches, so that the controlling 
may all be done from one place. Figure 7 shows a system arranged 
in this way. This is the system used almost exclusively where the 





Fig. 7. 


wiring is concealed. It requires a greater amount of wire, but it 
does away with the safety-fuse blocks scattered about in unsightly 
and inconvenient places, and makes it possible to provide a special 
place for them, while the number warrants the construction of a 
receptacle that will be unobtrusive. 

The three-wire system is a spvcial form of the multiple system and 
is largely used because it effects a considerable saving in copper. 
Figure 8 will serve to illustrate the principle. Two dynamos 
having the same voltage are used. Suppose the voltage of each to 
be 110 volts. Then 4 is creating a difference of pressure between 
c and d of 110 volts, and # is creating a difference of pressure be- 
tween d and e of 110 volts, so that there is a resulting difference of 
pressure between c and e of 220 volts. The positive side, or the 
side of highest potential, of A is the negative side, or side of lowest 
potential, of B, just as it might be with two water-falls, one above 
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the other. If now the lamps were connected directly between c and 
e, the system would be working at a pressure of 220 volts, and, as 
has been seen before, the wire necessary to carry a certain current 
with a given loss would be only one-fourth as much as would be 
necessary with one-half the vol- 
tage, or 110 volts. But with 220 
volts it would be necessary to 
run two 110-volt lamps in series 
or to have 220-volt lamps. 


ever, in both these alternatives 
that would counterbalance the 
advantage in the saving of 
copper, and 110-volt lamps are 
used with the two dynamos in 
the following way: 

A wire d, called the “ neutral 
wire,” is run with the other 
wires, c and e. Suppose that 
all the lamps are turned off, 
excepting one lamp between e 
and d. Dynamo A will have 
no work to do and will be running idle, while dynamo B will be supply- 
ing current to the one lamp through the wires ¢ and d as if the circuit 
were asimple multiple system. But suppose now that a lamp is turned 
on between candd. Inthe conventional way of speaking, dynamo B 
will be tending to send the current required by one lamp, from its 
positive side through the wire ¢ to the lamp, and back through the 
wire / to the negative side of the dynamo, while dynamo A will be 
tending to send the same strength of current from its positive side 
through tke wire d in an opposite direction. The result of the 
tendencies is a neutralization and the system will now work just as 
it would if the wire d were not there at all and the two lamps were 
in series on a 220-volt circuit; only, since the wire is there, if any- 
thing happens to cause a break in one lamp-circuit, the other lamp 
will be run by its dynamo through the neutral wire as in the ordi- 
nary two-wire system. The result is similar with any number of 
lamps on the two sides of the neutral wire. If there are 10 lamps 
between d and e, each requiring 4 ampere, and 15 lamps between c 
and d, then dynamo / will tend to send a current of 5 amperes back 
along the neutral wire, and dynamo A will tend to send a current of 
74 amperes out along the neutral wire. The result will be a current 
of 2} amperes out along the neutral wire, 5 amperes from dynamo 
A being neutralized by the 5 amperes from dynamo B, 

In wiring a building for the three-wire system, the three wires 
are run together in the mains and branches, and the taps are taken 
off from the neutral wire and either of the other two in such a way 
that the loads on the two sides of the system will balance as nearly 
as possible. It is not possible, of course, in practice to get an 
absolute balance, but the neutral wire may frequently be only one- 
half or two-thirds the size of one of the outside wires. But even 
though the three wires are all the same size, there is only three- 
eighths as much copper used as would be necessary in the two-wire 
system running at the same voltage, with the same loss. For, as has 
been noticed, without the neutral wire the system is working at a 
pressure of, say, 220 volts, and the copper required is only one-fourth 
as much as would be required with a system running at a pressure 
of 110 volts. If the neutral wire is the same size as one of the out- 
side wires, the weight of copper is increased fifty per cent and 
becomes three-eighths as much as would be required with the 110- 
volt circuit. RusseL_yt Ross. 





Fig. 8. 


(To be continued.) 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


tion of the Architectural League, in their rooms in the Fine 

Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street, New York, on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 15, 16 and 17, 1894. Order of 
proceedings will be as follows : 


Mic Twenty-eighth Annual Convention will be held, by invita- 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15.— MORNING SESSION — 10 A. M. 


The members of the Institute will assemble in the rooms of the 
Architectural League promptly at 10 a. M.; will register their 
names, and at 10.30 the President of the Institute, Me. Daniel H. 
Burnham, of Chicago, will deliver the annual address, after which 
the Convention will be declared open for business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. Report of the Board of Directors. 

2, Report of the Treasurer and appointment of the Auditing 
Committee. 

3. Reports of Chapters, a synopsis of which will be read by the 
Secretary. 


4. Reports of the Standing Committees : 
Committee on Foreign Correspondence, R. M. Hunt, Chairman. 
Committee on Education, Henry Van Brunt, Chairman. 
Committee on Uniform Contract, S. A. Treat, Chairman. 
Committee on Conservation of Public Buildings, R. M. Up- 

john, Chairman. 
5. Consideration of the Annual Address of the President, and of 
the reports of the Chapters and Standing Committees, followed by 


the appointment of Special Committees, to which recommendations 
There are disadvantages, how- | 


contained therein shall be referred. 


6. Report of Special Committees on the Revision of the By-laws 
and on the Relations of the Chapters to the Institute, and considera- 
tion of the same. 


It is proposed that this session shall be continuous with the 


_ exception of a recess for luncheon. 


EVENING SESSION — 8 P. M.— PAPERS AND DISCUSSION. 


1. “ Modern Style founded on Ancient Greek Architecture,” 
Russell Sturgis, F. A. I. A., New York. 

2. “A Short Study of Greek Detail,” (illustrated by lantern 
slides), Thomas A. Fox, Junior Member, Boston Chapter, A. I. A. 

3. General discussion of the several papers in which it is expected 
that Ex-President Richard M. Hunt, LL.D., ete., and Messrs. 
Henry Van Brunt, R. D. Andrews, and other Fellows of the 
Institute will participate. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16.— MORNING SESSION—10 A. M. 


1. Reports of Committees. 

2. Unfinished business of previous day. 

3. Papers: 

(a) “ Emotional Architecture as Compared with Classical,” 
Louis H. Sullivan, F. A. I. A., Chicago. 

(>) “ Early Italian Church Architecture,” W. P. P. Long- 
fellow, Cambridge, Mass. 

(c) “ The Barbarians in Italy,” C. A. Cummings, F. A. I. A., 
Boston. 

(d) “ Travelling for Architectural Study,” Frank Miles Day, 
Philadelphia. 

(e) “ Travelling Scholarships — What Work must be done 
by the Student?” R. W. Gibson, F. A. I. A., New 
York. 

4. Appointing of Committees to nominate officers of the Institute 
for the ensuing year, and to suggest a place in which to hold the 
next annual convention. 

It is proposed that this session, like that of Monday, shall be con- 
tinuous with the exception of a recess for luncheon. 


EVENING SESSION — 8 P. M. 


Discussion of the question of High Buildings and Fire Protection, 
preceded by Papers. 

1. “ High Buildings and Good Architecture: What Principles 
should govern their Design?” ‘Thomas Hastings, F. A. I. A., New 
York. 

2. “Protection against Fire: The Architect’s Attitude and 
Duty ; Skeleton Construction in its Relation to the Fire Depart- 
ment in Boston,” T. M. Clark, F. A. I. A. 

3. General discussion on the above papers, in which it is expected 
that Messrs. George B. Post, W. L. B. Jenney, C. H. Blackall, R. 
H. Robertson and other Fellows of the Institute will participate. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17.— MORNING SESSION. 


1. Reports of Committees and their consideration. 

2. Unfinished business. 

3. “Concrete Construction and Concrete as a Protection to 
Wrought-iron and Steel,” E. L. Ransome, Chicago. 

4. Election of officers and others, and selection of a place for the 
next annual convention. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

Prompt attendance on the successive sessions, at the hours indi- 
cated, is very particularly requested; as it is only thus that the 
allotted time can be thoroughly utilized. 

The afternoon will be reserved for a visit to the large-scale models 
of famous edifices and the casts collected by the Willard Archi- 
tectural Commission, for exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in the Central Park; and the residue of the day, if any, or part 
of the following day, will be devoted by resident architects to show- 
ing visiting architects such current building-work in the city as the 
latter may desire to see. 


EVENING. 

A “Smoker” (informal) from 9 to 12, by the invitation of the 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ Exchange, in the rooms of the Building 
Trades Club, 117 East Twenty-third Street, to which all attending 
the convention are cordially invited. 

Committee of Arrangements: E. H. Kendall, from the American 
Institute of Architects and the New York Chapter; Chas. F. Me- 
Kim and Alfred Stone, from the American Institute of Architects; 
and Thomas Hastings and A.J. Bloor, from the New York Chapter. 

Epwarp H. KENDALL, President. 
ALFRED STONE, Secretary. 
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THE WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER OF A. I. A. 


THe Western New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects held its annual meeting in Rochester, N. Y., Monday, 
September 24. The meeting was called to order by President 
F. H. Gouge of Utica, with H. H. Bickford of Elmira, as Secretary, 
and Otto Block of Rochester as Treasurer, each one giving, in order, 
his respective report. T’'wo important matters were discussed and 
resolutions favoring each were adopted. The architects reported 
unanimously in favor of the proposed State license law for architects, 
whereby each one in the profession will be prohibited from styling 
himself a “ professional” architect unless he has first been given a 
State license. ‘The Legislature two years ago passed such a law, 
but the Governor failed to sign it. It is now proposed to revive the 
bill, on the ground that public safety requires that the buildings 
in our cities shall be in the hands of competent persons, the same as 
our physical bodies. The other point raised and adopted was that 
each Chapter shall be limited to certain boundaries, and shall not be 
allowed to infringe upon its neighbor's territory, as is now the case. 
This resolution will be submitted to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, whose annual session will be held in New York City this 
month. 

The Chapter voted as favoring the adoption of the amendments to 
Article X of the By-laws of the American Institute, as proposed by 
the Ohio Chapter. 

Thomas Nolan of Rochester read a paper descriptive of the devel- 
opment of architectural style, with stereopticon illustrations. Presi- 
dent F. H. Gouge gave an interesting talk on his recent rambles in 
France, and in his address alluded feelingly to the loss that the 
Chapter had met with in the death during the past year of W. W. 
Carlin. Later in the meeting a resolution was presented by Mr. J. 


H. Pierce and passed, expressing the regret of the Chapter at the: 


loss that had been sustained by the death of Mr. Carlin. 


A number of water-color sketches and pen-sketches, illustrative of 


various structures and sections thereof, were displayed for criticism. 


These officers were elected: J. H. Pierce, Elmira, N. Y., Presi- 


dent; J. R. Church, Rochester, N. Y., Secretary; Charles F. Cran- 
dall, Rochester, N. Y., Yreasurer; Otto Block, Rochester, N. Y., 


First Vice-President ; Joseph Blaby, Palmyra, N. Y., Second Vice- 


President ; Charles E. Colton, Syracuse, N. Y., and Frederick H. 


Gouge, Utica, N. Y., Executive Committee. 

The meeting closed with a banquet held in the evening at the 
‘“ Alberger” café, at which a very instructive paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Nolan on the “ Cancelleria Palace of Rome,” followed by 
an interesting account of a “ Bicycle Trip through France ” by Mr. 
F. H. Gouge. Both papers were illustrated by the stereopticon and 
were highly enjoyed by all present. 
JOHN R. Cuurcu, Secretary. 


COMPETITION NO. 
PETITION. 


BEAUX-ARTS SOCIETY, 


Tas competition will be open to all students of the members of the 
Beaux-Arts Society, the Department of Architecture of Columbia 


College, the University of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, Boston 
Institute of Technology, Cornell University, School of Architecture, 


Syracuse, N. Y., and to all members of the New York Sketch Club, 


Boston Architectural Club and Philadelphia ‘T-Square Club. 

All drawings must conform strictly to the conditions of the a 
gramme, and must be mounted on strainers without frames, or glass, 
and must be delivered, express pre-paid, on or before December 1, 
1894, at the rooms of the New York Sketch Club, 1473 Broadway, 
addressed to Mr. G. W. E. Field. 

The drawings will be exhibited publicly for at least two days prior 
to the judgment, and three days after. 

The drawings will be judged by the 
Beaux-Arts Society: 

JOHN M. CARRERE, 
ERNEST FLAGG, 
JoHN G. Howarp, 
W. A. Borine, 
E. L. MasqueEray, 
WHITNEY WARREN, 
Tuos. HASTINGS, 
W. B. CHAMBERS, 
J. Epwarp Howe, 
G. T. SNELLING, 
who will award a medal to the design placed first, and will award 
first and second mentions according to merit, to such other designs 
as may seem worthy of consideration. 

All drawings must be sent for within one week after the close of 
the exhibition. Out-of-town drawings will be returned by express, 
upon request, at the owner’s expense. 

All intending competitors will please notify Mr. John M. Carrere, 
No. 44 Broadway, New York, not later than the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, so that suitable arrangements may be made for the exhibition of 


the drawings. 


following members of the 


Committee on Education. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


The following drawings will be required, and none others will be 


received : 
A plan of the buildings which may show the surroundings and 
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exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 


approaches, and a section at the scale of one-eighth inch to the foot ; 
the principal elevation at the scale of one-fourth inch to the foot; and 
a drawing of the detail of the order, at the scale of three inches to 
the foot. 

All drawings must be rendered in wash, with cast shadows. 

Address all communications to Mr. John M. Carrere, No. 44 
Broadway, New York, or Mr. G. W. E. Field, No. 910 Lincoln 
Building, Union Square, New York. 


PROGRAMME.— A SMALL THEATRE FOR CANTATAS. 


A wealthy amateur of music, whose winters are spent upon his vast 
estate in the South, has decided to erect at the end of his grounds a 
small theatre for the representation of cantatas and, occasionally, of 
light plays. 

This little building should consist of an auditorium, with or without 
a balcony, capable of seating eighty or one hundred persons luxuri- 
ously; a suitable stage, without, however, too much space in the wings; 
and vestibules, dressing-rooms, green-room, toilet-rooms, etc. —in fact, 
all that should be found in such a temple of scenic art. 

The owner has acquired an exquisite capital of the Ionic order from 
one of the early Roman Temples, and proposes to use it in the decora- 
tion of the porch. The building will, therefore, naturally conform to 
the note thus struck, so that all shall be in perfect keeping. 

The greatest dimension should not be more than eighty-five feet. 

The plan and section are to be rendered at a scale of one-eighth inch 
to the foot; the principal elevation at twice that scale; and a drawing 
of the detail at a scale of three inches to the foot. 

Drawings to be rendered December 1, 1894. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
aA oe adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. 


THE WARNER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


Tuts house is said to be the oldest brick building in this eminently 
sedate and interesting city. The house was built 1718- 23 by Cap- 
tain Macpheadris at a cost of £6,000, the brick being brought from 
Scotland. 


PROPOSED UNITARIAN CHURCH, SOMERVILLK, MASS. MESSRS. 
CRAM, WENTWORTH & GOODHUE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

Vv 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
oe MR. F. R. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THAYER ACADEMY LABORATORY AND GYMNASIUM, SOUTH BRAIN- 
frat MASS. MESSKS. HARTWELL & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE FOR W. HENRY WALKER, ESQ., KENILWORTH, MD. MR. F. 


ae B. PYLE, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Taxis building is intended to cost about $8,000. 





(Additional (llustrations in the International EKdition.] 
A HOTEL ON THE RUE MONTCHANIN, PARIS, FRANCE. M. E. 
ESNAULT-PELTRIE, ARCHITECT. 


{Copper-plate Photogravure.] 


DETAIL OF THE PORTE COCHERE OF THE ABOVE. 
[Copper-plate Etching.) 


TWIN WINDOWS OF THE ABOVE. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 


COTTAGE AND STABLE AT HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK, ENG. MR. 


HERBERT IBBERSON, ARCHITECT. 


THE local stone known as “ Car,” a stone of rich brown color and 
coarse texture, has been laid in thin undressed blocks, the mortar 
being brushed out and kept well back from the surface. The roof is 
covered with quick weathering tiles and considerable projection 
is given to eaves and gables. This is an attempt to revert to the 
traditional method of building in the district, now almost entirely 
superseded, popular taste being apparently best pleased by cold- 
looking slate roofs innocent of eaves, and walls dressed as smooth as 
the nature of the stone will permit them to be. 


A TITLE-PAGE. 


THE drawing, which has been reproduced in this illustration, was 
In style it recalls some 


Renaissance examples. The designer is Mr. E. H. Turner. 


8 The American Architect and Building News. 








OLD GATEWAY, SAN REMO, ITALY. 


THE illustration is taken from a drawing by Mr. W. Thomson, 
which was in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


GARDEN ENTRANCE. 


THE original drawing was prepared by Mr. R. W. Bedingfield, of 
Leicester, and was among those in the Architectural Room of the 
Royal Academy. 
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CORR ON TAN Ss 


[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible fur opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


OUR WORKINGMEN. 


Boston, MAss., October 1, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Who is to blame for the unskilled condition of our 
workingmen, but the system of education established by law? Men 
and women are taught to prattle French and Greek and do not 
know enough to shingle a barn. They are taught to talk about 
Diogenes and do not know enough to plant potatoes nor have knowl- 
edge to hoe them. We need public works where old and young men 
may be educated, and it will pay the nation to pay a fair rate of 
wages that men and women may be strong and healthy. Please do 
not scorn the workers as you do. We are not responsible for being 
here. 

I spent much labor to educate myself. Many of my companions 
dropped in a grave in the struggle and many a time the battle to be 
honest and get food and place to rest has been hard, and now I see 
men that know only how to shovel and pick are in a more indepen- 
dent mode of life than many an educated mechanic. We are not 
such dunces but what we can learn other trades in odd hours, when 
we have achance. You leaders are the ones to be blamed, if any, 
because of the unskilled condition of mechanics. I had to protest 
against being kept at sweeping floors for mechanics, when I had 
agreed to work at $1.25 per day that I might learn a trade. When 
I worked for $1.50 per day, my employer wanted to keep me laying 
floors all the time, hence you must know a man must battle even to 
learn a trade in America. When I protested against washing floors 
and sweeping rooms and halls day after day at $1.25 per day, my 
employer said, ‘“ Do you expect to use your tools all the time”? and 
when I told him that was why I had agreed to work for so small 
wages, he appeared to be surprised and told me he would not want 
my services only one week longer, and I had all the time been doing 
work that he had paid laborers $2.00 per day to do. 

We need trade schools, and farm schools, in every town in New 
England. Yours respectfully, AURIN FRANKLIN. 


(THE very last thought that could enter our minds is to entertain **scorn’”’ 
for self-respecting and industrious mechanics. For those mechanics who 
have so lost their self-respect as to cast away their birthright and place the 
welfare of their wives and children at the discretion of conscienceless 
walking-delegates, we feel pity—not scorn. Scorn and loathing we do 
feel for the mischief-makers who, for their own personal ends, are willing 
to inflict wanton injury on helpless women and children. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. ] 





Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
say bg Joke Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November. 


BripGeport, Conn. — Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. 


Cuicaco, Int,— Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 


New York, N. Y.—Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American 
Paintings: at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 
Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 
Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


PuILADELruia, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 





BuitpinG ON Quicksanps. — The well-known German engineer, 
Neukirch, in a paper on making foundations in quicksand, urges that 
the sand on which the foundation is to rest be converted into solid 
concrete by blowing into it, by air pressure, powdered dry hydraulic 
cement, using for this purpose a one-and-one-half-inch pipe drawn to a 
point at its lower end and having three or more three-eighths-inch holes. 
In practice, this pipe is joined at its upper end by a rubber tube to an 
injector, which is connected to a source of compressed air and is fed 
with dry cement, the sinking of the pipe to the depth required being 
facilitated by blowing air through it during its descent and setting it in 
motion, a depth reaching to 19 feet being thus quickly accomplished. 
After this, the cement is fed in and carried into the sand by the air, 
which, being forced up through the former, insures a thorough mixture 
with the cement, and the tube is then slowly withdrawn, the supply of 
cement being continued until it reaches the surface. The concrete 
formed in this way takes several weeks to harden and requires some 
months to attain its full strength. Further, the whole area to be 
treated is divided into a number of small areas of about one square foot 
each, and, the tube being sunk successively and operated on each of 
the squares, it is found that the mixture of the sand and cement pro- 
duced occupies less space than did the sand alone before the operation. 
This method of operation has been resorted to successfully in coffer- 
dam construction and sewer work where such had to be laid in quick- 
sand. — American Engineer and R. R. Journal. 





Sinkinc A Cottrery Suarr BY THE Poetscu Process.—A_ col- 
liery shaft was sunk recently at the Houssu colliery in Belgium in an 
interesting manner by the Poetsch process, which has been employed 
once or twice in this country for similar work. A number of metal 
pipes were first sunk outside the limits of the proposed shaft to a depth 
lower than a stratum of water-bearing sand nearly forty feet thick, 
which occurred at a depth of about two hundred feet. ‘These tubes were 
quite large and closed at the ends, and inside them were placed others 
open at the ends, so that the interior of each main tube was divided 
into two chambers. A very cold solution of chloride of magnesium 
was then forced down the smaller tubes, and rising outside them in 
the larger ones it gradually froze the water in the quicksand until it 
became hard enough to be worked like rock, so that a shaft could be 
sunk through it. ‘The water flowing through the quicksand when work 
began amounted to over 4,000 gallons an hour, and to freeze it required 
eighteen of the double sets of tubes, which were sunk on the circum- 
ference of a circle about eighteen feet in diameter. — Boston Transcript. 





How Emperor WILiIaAmM I REPAID AN INSULT. —A Curious relic 
of bygone days may be seen on a house in Berlin. Two blacksmiths 
lived opposite one another in one of the streets of that city, whose trade 
rivalry became the talk of the neighborhood. One day, the Emperor 
William I, who was fond of going about the city disguised as a farmer, 
in order to ‘‘ feel the pulse ’’ of the people, rode up to the door of one 
of the blacksmiths to have his horse’s shoe fastened. A daughter of 
the rival blacksmith, to show her contempt for this customer, put out 
her tungue and distorted her face with a horrible grin. The king 
called together the wood-carvers of the city, and offered a prize for the 
most hideous face of a woman they could devise, and when the king 
had selected the most frightful specimen produced — one with a tongue 
lolling out of its wooden mouth — he rode over with it to the black- 
smith’s shop. There, to the consternation of the women, he ordered 
that the fury’s head should be nailed over the door, as a lesson to 
rivals and a warning against petty spite. — Answers. 





Prorits IN CuicaGo Rearty.—A Boston real estate dealer, in 
talking of investments in realty the other day, spoke about the specu- 
lations in Chicago properties a dozen or fifteen years ago. In 1879 or 
1880, he said, the Dorr block on State and Madison Streets, was bought 
by a Massachusetts capitalist for $250,000. He received $300,000 in 
rents for the block, then capitalized it at five per cent on $700 000. 
The same Massachusetts man bought another parcel on State Street for 
$105,000, and four years ago refused a cash offer of $285,000. His first 
rental was $10,000, and in 1890 he was realizing $19,000 from the 
property on a long lease. Another piece of business realty on Dear- 
born Street, also owned in the East, was bought in 1880 for $85,000 
and was at once leased for ten years for eight per cent net on the cost, 
the taxes to be paid by the tenant. When the lease expired, the build- 
ing had nearly paid for itself, and the owner sold it for $200,000 in cash. 
These parcels of realty represented a first cost to the investors of about 
$450,000. At the end of eleven years they had received a million dollars 
in rents, and declined to sell for $1,810,000. No other city in the 
country east of the Mississippi can show such a record of rapid and 
enormous profits. — Loston Transcript. 





DiscovERY OF Cretan Hierociypnus.— Arthur John Evans, the 
distinguished archeologist, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, has been doing some remarkable work in Crete the past year, the 
results of which, to judge from the preliminary survey, will be of 
exceptional value. He has found a system of hieroglyphics distinct 
from both the Egyptian and the Hittite, of which he brings back eighty 
types, and he discovered in other remains an obvious connection and 
links between the Mycenean glyptic art and the Egyptian decoration 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. He tells also of a wonderful Cyclopean city 
now called Goulas, unrivalled in extent among the primitive remains 
in Europe, with vast walls, terraces, and temples in strata, one on the 
other, which was deserted before the dawn of history, and which, he be- 
lieves, research and excavation will prove to have been the centre of 
the ancient gean civilization. — NV. Y. Times. 


8.d.PAREKEHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. a. 
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SUMMARY: — 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. — A New German Technical Journal. 
— The Rose Gardens of the Balkans. — The Manufacture of 
Attar of Roses.— A German Architect’s Impressions in Amer- 
ica. — Truthfulness in American Architecture.— Report of 
Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reservations. — The Com- 


moners of Salisbury. . ...... . fic Se ae, 
CoLoNIAL WorK IN THE GENESEE VALLEY.—III.. ..... 11 
THe INFLUENCE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE ON THE ARCHITECT- 
URE OF NORTHERN Eurore.—II. ...... 2.2... ~~. «12 
LETTER FROM St. Lovis. ......+.-+ 6 © «© «© « « « 14 
ILLUSTRATIONS: — ; 


Palazzo Municipio, Brescia, Italy: Two Sheets. — Herald 
Building, Baltimore, Md.— Colonial Work in the Genesee 
Valley: The Ayrault House and Front Entrance to the 
Court-house, Geneseo, N. Y. — Colonial Work in the Genesee 
Valley: Mantels at Pittsford and Geneseo, N. Y., and Co- 
lonial Furniture. 

Additional: The Fine Arts Building, World’s Columbian Ex- 
hibition, Chicago, Ill. — Chamber of Deputies, in the New 
Houses of Parliament, Budapest, Hungary. — House of 
Lords in the Same. — Old Rath-haus, Schwalenbger, Lippe- 
Detmold, Germany. — Royal Chamber in the Fortress of 
Hohen-Salzburg, Austria. — Church of St. Agatha, for the 
Winchester College Mission, Portsmouth, Eng. — Street 


Corner in Wokingham, Eng. . 15 
EXHIBITIONS. . « « « 6 © © © © «© © © ®t ltl tlw lel lle «(CG 
NoTes AND CLIPPINGS. . . .« 2 2 © © «© «© © «© «© «© © «© « IW 


HE Sixty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts will open on Monday, Decem- 
ber 17, next, aud close on the twenty-third of February 

following. The exhibition will include painting, sculpture, 
architectural designs, drawings, etchings, engravings, stained- 
glass, tapestry and so on, works only being received which have 
not before been publicly shown in Philadelphia. Works must 
be entered on or before November 17, 1894, and, if proper notice 
is given, works from Boston, New York and Philadelphia will 
be collected and returned, free of charge. ‘The usual recom- 
penses, consisting of the Temple prize, and the two Temple 
medals; the Walter Lippincott prize, of three hundred dollars ; 
the Mary Smith prize, of one hundred dollars, and the 
Academy gold medal, are open to exhibitors. The Archi- 
tectural Department of the exhibition, which will include not 
only designs for buildings, but drawings of detail, models and 
sketches, is subject to the same conditions as the rest, but will 
close three weeks earlier, on February 5. 


FE. have received the first number of a handsome weekly 

journal, the Fortschritte der Industrie, published by 

Paul Werther, in Berlin, at fifteen marks a year, in- 
cluding foreign postage, and edited by Dr. G. F. Henning. 
According to the prospectus, the aim of the publication is to 
show from week to week the latest improvements and ideas in 
all branches of what may be called technology, including 
mechanical, chemical and other industries. In accordance 
with this intention, we find the ensuing pages filled with 
descriptions, in many cases illustrated, of the most recent 
inventions in various departments of industry, accompanied by 
a considerable number of those workshop receipts so dear to 
the German heart, and by some well-chosen articles on general 
science. If such a journal were to appear in this country, we 
should be quite sure that the descriptions of patented articles, 
especially where accompanied with illustrations, were paid for 
by the patentees or manufacturers; but whether this is the 
case with Dr. Henning’s journal, we cannot say. ‘The pro- 
spectus says that une of the uses which the paper intends to 
fulfil is the “ unmasking of swindles and impositions.” If its 
favorable comments are to be bought with cash, there is likely 
to be an occasional struggle in the editorial office as to whether 
a good customer shall be ‘‘ unmasked ” or let alone; but if the 


‘“unmasking ” is looked upon as a duty, there will be plenty of 
subjects to try it upon. It is hardly necessary to say that, in 
any case, the paper is likely to be edited, as its first number 
shows, with knowledge and discrimination; and if the invita- 
tion which it extends to its readers to communicate fully their 
ideas and experiences is accepted, it is likely to be very useful 


‘to those whom it more particularly addresses. 


L# GENIE CIVIL gives an interesting account of the 

manufacture of attar of roses, which, since the emancipa- 
tion of the Balkan Provinces, has become a great industry in 
Bulgaria, and has been taken up on a large scale in Germany. 
We have all been accustomed to connect the fabrication of 
attar of roses with Persia and Syria, and, even now, India 
and Constantinople furnish probably the largest markets for it ; 
but, although the art of making it was discovered in Persia, 
the manufacture has now nearly or quite died out, and the 
centre of the business is now the country about Kazanlik, on 
the south slope of the Balkans, close to the Shipka, or Wild 
Rose Pass, famous in the history of the Russo-T'urkish war. 
The rose-growing belt is situated at an average altitude of a 
thousand feet above the sea, and extends to a length of about 
seventy miles, with an average breadth of ten miles. On this 
ground are produced annually from five to six thousand million 
rose blossoms. The number of varieties cultivated is very 
small. Ninety per cent of all the blossoms are taken from 
a bushy variety of the Rosa Damascena, or damask rose, 
known to our gardeners mainly as the ancestor from which 
the infinite variety of hybrid perpetual roses derive a large 
part of their blood. Of the remaining ten per cent, a part are 
gathered from the white musk-rose, which is frequently planted 
as a hedge around the fields of pink Damascena; while the 
rest are furnished by a dark-red variety of Damascena. Other 
sorts of roses have been tried, but some yield no attar at all, 
and others give an essence having the perfume of violets, or 
pineapples, or hyacinth, rather than of roses; so that the grow- 
ers have returned to the original kind. 





N order to obtain the precious perfume in the largest quan- 
tity, and in its best condition, the flowers must be cut 
while the dew is still on them, and every morning, during 

the season of bloom, which lasts from about the twentieth of 
May to the twentieth of June, troops of boys and girls climb 
the mountain slopes, long before sunrise, to gather the freshly- 
opened flowers. ‘The blossoms are thrown into baskets, and 
taken immediately to the distillery, it being important to finish 
the operation on the day that the flowers are gathered. As the 
baskets are received, their contents are piled in cool, dark 
store-rooms, from which they are taken for distillation. The 
stills are of the simplest construction, of tinned copper, each 
of about the capacity of a barrel. About twenty-five pounds of 
roses are put in each still, which is then filled about three- 
quarters full of water. ‘The top of the still is put on, and the 
tire lighted. The worm is cooled with running water, and in 
about forty-five minutes, when about one-fifth of the contents 
of the still has been drawn over, the distillation is stopped, 
the still emptied, and the process repeated with a fresh charge, 
until all the morning’s crop of roses has been treated. ‘The 
product of this first distillation is rose-water, exactly like that 
which some of us used to see our grandmothers manufacture 
in the same way. ‘To separate the attar, a second distillation 
is necessary. ‘The rose-water is put again into the stills, and 
about one-third its bulk of what is called ‘‘ second rose-water ” 
is drawn over. This is now a highly-perfumed liquid, turbid 
with suspended globules of an oily substance, which is the 
precious attar. To allow the attar to separate, the distillate 
is put into bottles with long necks, which gradually become 
filled with the oily essence. When the separation is complete, 
the attar is removed with a spoon, which has a small hole in the 
bowl. ‘The water runs off through this hole, leaving the oil, 
which is put into the well-known ornamental bottles for sale. 
The attar sells for about six dollars an ounce, so that the 
industry is remunerative, although sixty thousand roses are 
required to make an ounce of attar. It is curious that the 
Bulgarian roses, although the mountain frosts make the crop a 
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rather precarious one, produce much more essence than do the 
same roses elsewhere. After the war of 1878, the Turkish 
Government, having lost its Balkan province, and with it the 
rose-gardens, undertook to transfer the industry to Asia Minor, 
and planted great numbers of rose-bushes in the vicinity of 
Broussa. ‘The bushes grew, and produced plenty of flowers, 
but so little attar could be extracted from them that the experi- 
ment was abandoned. The explanation appears to be that 
the rose, for the full development of its perfume, requires a 
cool climate; for within the last two years extensive planta- 
tions have been made in the neighborhood of Leipsic, and a 
manufactory established, which is said to treat now, during 
the season, three million roses a day, extracting from them 
about eight hundred pounds of attar per year. ‘The distillery 
is placed in the middle of the rose-garden, so that the flowers 
reach the stills within a few minutes after they are cut. 


MONG the German architects who visited this country last 
A year, and wrote their impressions of it in the intelligent 
and dispassionate way so characteristic of the German 
professional man, no one, perhaps, has shown greater apprecia- 
tion of the peculiarities of what may be called the architectural 
physiognomy of America than Herr Gmelin, some of whose 
letters have recently appeared in the Deutsche Bauzeitung. 
Speaking of the general impression made by the newer build- 
ings of the great cities, Herr Gmelin says that he found it not 
always pleasant to sce the modest structures of the earlier part 
of the century so overpowered as they are by the giants of the 
present decade. For example, just beside the Holland Iouse, 
on Fifth Avenue, is the Collegiate Church, a very respectable, 
and even rather elegant structure, of gray marble. ‘T'wenty 
years ago, this part of Fifth Avenue was occupied by dwelling- 
houses, among which the Collegiate Church raised its marble 
spire with a quiet dignity which we can ourselves recall very 
well, as we lived then on the opposite side of the street, and 
admired it every morning from our windows. Now, its pretty 
cornice does not reach to one-third the height of the huge 
structure beside it, and even the tip of the spire barely rises 
ubove the eaves of the hotel. In its way, too, the Holland 
House is a beautiful building, but, as Herr Gmelin says, the 
impression made by the two structures is like that of a 
daughter, grown rich, great and worldly, looking down with 
a contemptuous smile upon the poor little pious mother beside 
her. 





F course, this is the sentimental, rather than the practical 
() way of looking at such matters, but sentiment in connec- 

tion with architecture is a good thing, which ought to be 
recognized and cultivated. Where, however, the subject 
demands it, Herr Gmelin’s remarks are practical enough to 
suit the most confirmed Philistine. Of course, the tall build- 
ings of New York and Chicago astonish him, but he finds 
ample justification for them in the enormous cost of land in 
such cities. So incredible does the value of New York land 
appear to him, that he is obliged to confirm his statements, 
that the St. Luke’s Hospital tract, two hundred by three 
hundred feet, was considered cheap at two million, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and that Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt paid 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars for a piece of 
ground twenty-five by one hundred feet, to make into a garden, 
by the authority of a New York lawyer, “very familiar with 
such matters there.” As to the character of modern Ameri- 
can building, he is, like all other foreign observers, struck by 
the frankness and truthfulness with which materials are used. 
As he says, ‘‘ we often connect with the idea ‘American’ some 
flavor of ‘ Humbug’ and ‘ Swindle,’ but in building matters we 
do so very unjustly.” ‘‘ Nowhere do we find here, as we oc- 
casionally do at home, wood made to imitate stone, or iron to 
imitate wood; and even stucco fronts and cornices seem 
entirely unknown. Brick front walls are very common, but 
they always show as brickwork, either in their natural color, 
or painted.” Even the side walls of buildings he finds con- 
scientiously treated in the same materials, and under the same 
design, as the principal front; and an apparent exception to 
this rule, which he finds in the Union ‘Trust Company’s build- 
ing, in New York, which has its Broadway front in granite, 
and the rear facade in terra-cotta, in a similar design, he 


explains by supposing that, as the back street is narrow, the 
difference in material was made to facilitate the construction 
of the rear facade in its limited space, rather than to save 
money. To our mind, this is high praise; and if truthfulness 
and originality alone cannot carry our architecture to the 
highest development, they can help it a long way on the road 
in which, as we hope, our art is travelling. 


HE Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reservations have 
published their third annual report, which, as usual, is full 
of interesting matter. In the district immediately about 

Boston, their work has been, in great measure, transferred to 
the new Metropolitan Park Commission, but their efforts con- 
tinue to do good in other portions of the State, by suggesting 
improvements which the citizens, in many cases, are able to 
carry out. In the course of their investigations, some curious 
facts have been brought to light. It seems that, in a large 
number of the Massachusetts towns, the original proprietors 
set apart a tract, in a central location, as a “ training-field,” 
and traces of these public training-fields still exist, in public 
“squares,” or ‘* parade-frounds,” which, though often shorn, 
by the encroachments of the abuttors, of a large part of their 
original area, are still devoted to public uses. One of the 
most curious examples of the gradual loss of public ownership 
in such territory is found in the little seashore town of Salis- 
bury. Here, as elsewhere, a training-field was set apart, some 
two hundred years ago in the middle of the settlement, and, 
in addition, the beach was dedicated to public use. As years 
passed by, these grants seem to have been forgotten, and, 
more than a hundred years ago, a company of persons, calling 
themselves the Commoners of Salisbury, appeared as claimants 
of the beach lands. The foundation for their claim seems 
never to have been clearly understood, but it has been recog- 
nized by the town authorities since 1792, and the Commoners 
have paid taxes on the land, as their private property, for at 
least a hundred years. ‘The towns-people, who stil] entertain 
some doubts as to the title of the Commoners, appointed a 
committee, two or three years ago, to investigate it, but the com- 
mittee has, as yet, made no report. It seems not impossible 
that the claim of the Salisbury Commoners may be analogous 
to that of the owners of the Nantucket sheep-pastures, which 
attracted much attention a few years ago, as containing a 
reminiscence of the old Anglo-Saxon system of common owner- 
ship of land. In the Nantucket case, aa we recollect, a large 
part of the island was originally assigned as pasture-land, to be 
held in common by the inhabitants of the settlement. Naturally 
enough, the children of these settlers, like the Roman patri- 
cians, considered that the right to share in the common land 
belonged to them, to the exclusion of persons who had joined 
the community since the grant was made; and until within a 
short time, perhaps the largest part of the island was owned 
by a few descendants of the old families, who could neither 
use nor alienate it. A more striking illustration of the 
development of a territorial aristocracy it wouid be hard to 
find anywhere; and if the Jand had been more valuable, the 
Macys and Starbucks and Coffins might have added to their 
family pride an insolence of wealth which would have been 
quite intolerable ; but the ancient common pasture-lands were 
a burdensome possession, and, we believe, allotments have been 
made of portions of them, on petition of the owner to the 
Courts, so that they could be sold, and a good title given. 


N Salisbury, as the Commoners now have a valuable prop- 
erty, they will probably find means to hold their title; but, 
according to the report, another ancient encroachment, for 

which less justification can be found, has robbed the towns- 
people of a large part of their ancient training-ground. Many 
years ago, as it seems, some one whose garden bordered on the 
training-field planted a row of apple-trees on the training- 
ground side of the fence dividing it from his property. In the 
course of time, the fence rotted away, and, in making repairs, 
he set it up again outside of the apple-trees, which, with the 
ground under them, became thus annexed to his garden. No 
one, at the time, noticed, or objected to, this encroachment, 
which strongly resembles the operations by which some English 
land-owners have had the reputation of increasing their estates 
at the expense of the village commons; and the title of the suc- 
cessors of the apple-tree planters to the land is now undisputed. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


RAVELLING in the vicinity of Avon, Geneseo and Mount 

Morris, one can understand why the Indians gave to that 

region the name of the Beautiful Valley. It is like a great 
park. Gently sloping, wooded hills merge imperceptibly into culti- 
vated lowlands through which the shallow river flows, sequestered in 
an avenue of foliage. The plain is diversified by trees and groves, 
and good straight roads, looking like yellow ribbons on the prim 
green dress of Nature, their ends concealed among the hills — lost 
in the tangle of her hair. Dignified old houses appear here and 
there, crowning the summit of some eminence, or half hidden amid 
the trees of the parks with which they are engirt — their air of 
aloofness atoned for by the always wide-open gates, which seem to 
extend a perpetual invitation to the traveller. Every turn of every 
road reveals new vistas, new surprises. ‘The rawness and newness, 
which is so constant a characteristic of most of the scenery of our 
agricultural districts, seems here to have been trained quite away 
from the landscape, without giving place to mere smugness — the 
clean-shaven Philistine face of a too great prosperity. Nature is 
neither master nor servant, but the friend of man. Imagine, if you 
please, a park, from the wise hand of Olmsted, we will say, enor- 
mously enlarged and made for use as well as pleasure, and you will 
have formed a fairly accurate idea of this part of the Genesee 
country. 

The curtain of history rolling up, reveals this beautiful valley the 
scene of a bloody drama — its denizens plunged in the most terrible 
kind of warfare. During the Revolution, a division of our army, 
under Sullivan, penetrated thus far into what was then a virgin 
wilderness, fighting the hostile Iroquois and setting fire to their 
villages. Just before the expedition reached the river, it met with 
its most determined resistance, and sustained its severest losses, 
chief among which was the ae of Lieutenant Thomas Boyd 
and his party by the Indians. ‘That brave officer they tortured and 
put to death in a manner too sickeningly horrible to be related. 
One prefers, rather, to dwell upon the valley’s later history, which 
was a singularly happy and peaceful one. 

Many of the early settlers came from Maryland. They were not 
the ordinary type of pioneer, but men of parts, possessing wealth 
and culture, and belonging to a class — now, unhappily, extinct — 
of which Washington and Jefferson are representatives. ‘They left 
so great an impress on the place of their adoption that their 
influence is potent still, to-day, and this accounts, in:some measure, 
for the feeling one sometimes has of a civilization older than mere 
dates warrant. For these first settlers did not begin anew, in 
pioneer fashion, but resumed, under new conditions and amid 
different surroundings, the lives to which they were accustomed. 
They built houses like the southern houses (sometimes even to the 
office, at a little distance from the main building, where the business 
of the estate was transacted), they kept slaves, whom they had 
brought with them, and each family had a carriage in which its 








Old Hampton (now destroyed). 


members went visiting, in true southern fashion — sometimes driving 
forty miles to dine with friends. 
The descendants of these people —the Wadsworths, the Fitz- 





1 Continued from No. 969, page 27. 


hughs, the Carrolls, the Piffards— own and occupy the land to-day 
and still cherish the memory and keep alive the tradition of those 
early days. But in the heart of New York State, time cannot be 
made to turn backward nor stand still. The smart set now invade 
the valley annually, and disseminate an atmosphere of jin de siécle 
worldliness, which, mingling with what survives of the Colonial 
spirit, imparts to the social life of the place’a peculiar and indefina- 
ble quality. Perhaps no other part of America is so like rural 
England in many ways, and it is so, not on account of any particular 
Anglomania on the part of any portion of its inhabitants, but 
because similar causes are bound to produce similar effects. As 
stated in a former article, there is a class here corresponding in 
many particulars to the nobility of England: it is composed of 
hereditary land-owners who lease the major portion of their land to 
farmers, and, living upon their estates the greater part of the year, 
in every way identify their interests with those of the rural popula- 
tion. These men lead large lives: are socially and politically 
important; have many friends. So, at certain seasons, when 
nature is at its loveliest, their houses fill with guests from abroad, 
and it is then that the resemblance to English country-house life 
becomes most marked. Fox-hunting completes the picture, and this 
deserves more than a passing mention. 

The Genesee Valley Hunt is one of the oldest and best known in 
the country, and, unlike some others, the chase is after bona-fide 
foxes. The season opens about the end of September, and continues 
into the winter. The meets have the reputation of being very 
sportsman-like events, and not merely a new kind of “ function” 
for the display of red coats and bob-tailed horses. The runs are 
increasingly long and severe, so that no women, except the most 
intrepid, now participate. Anything on four legs is at liberty to 
follow the hounds, and the farmers of the vicinity are sometimes 
the most enthusiastic huntsmen. The travelling public, however 
little it may be interested in fox-hunting, is yet indebted to the 
institution for one thing, at least, and that is the Big Tree Inn 
at Geneseo, the existence of which would scarcely be possible were 
it not for the annual influx of the fox-hunting contingent, when its 
few rooms are warred for by Buffalonians and New Yorkers. ‘Though 
supported principally by this patronage, the Big Tree Inn shines for 





Furniture in Possession of Miss A. M. Piffard. 


all, and few villages can boast of a prettier, neater or cleaner little 
hostelry. The traditional accessories of a country hotel are all 
a a by their absence. There is no clerk behind the desk, 
simply because there is no desk for him to be behind; nor is there 
any hand-painted, Alpine-scenery-adorned cast-iron safe to stand 
behind him. The tablecloths do not bear on their surface maps of 
the Dark Continent; there are no flies in the milk, nor dishwater 
in the coffee. The bed sheets are not winding shrouds with grave- 
damp on them; no transoms, like the ever open eye of Mormon, stare 
one into wakefulness all night —in short, it is blessedly unlike a hotel 
at all, but more, as the name implies, like an English tavern. 
Perhaps to me it has an exaggerated charm, because the Inn is an 
old Colonial house —the Ayrault mansion — remodelled and en- 
larged. 

At either end of the main street in Geneseo are the entrances 
to the estates of G. W. and W. A. Wadsworth. The latter occupies 
the homestead. Few traces of the original house remain — exte- 
riorly, at least —it is so smothered in modern Colonial additions. 
The grounds surrounding both residences are charming ; exhibiting 
the best taste in landscape-gardening. A grove, in each case, 
screens the house from the road. A drive winds through it to the 
slightly elevated clearing where the house stands. The formal 
gardening, what there is of it, is here — affording just the necessary 
transition between the natural and the architectural. 

The Fitzhugh house, Hampton, as it was called, was destroyed 
by fire two or three years ago. It is said to have been one of the 
finest, as it was one of the oldest houses in the valley. It was built 
by William Fitzhugh, a Marylander, about 1815, and it had for its 
most distinctive feature one of those high, cool porticos which are so 
characteristic of southern Colonial homes. 

A drive of three miles from Geneseo, across the flats, brings one 
to the village of Piffard, where there is an interesting house, inhab- 
ited still by members of the family from which the place was named ; 
(A drawing of it is shown at the beginning of this article.) Better 
than the house itself are the many old, rare and beautiful things 
which it contains; it is a veritable museum of antique furniture and 
china and other heirlooms of a past having its roots deep in the 
France and England of a former century. 
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In this article and the two preceding, together with the drawings 
accompanying them, I have given a fairly representative, though far 
from complete, summary of the Colonial work of the Genesee 
country. Although meagre in amount, and inferior in quality, 
compared with that of the older and richer districts of the South and 
East, it has, nevertheless, seemed well worth preserving a record of, 
since it possesses, in full measure, those qualities which make the 
style such a rebuke to almost everything that we have done (in 
domestic architecture, at least,) since its decline. ‘These qualities 
are, briefly: good sense, simplicity, elegance and refinement of 
detail, and, more than all else, beauty of proportion —the quality in 
which the work of the architects of to-day is most conspicuously 
lacking. If we are to have, in any sense, a renaissance of the 
Colonial style, let it be entered upon with greater knowledge, and 
more careful attention to the principles upon which the Colonial 
builders worked, and by means of which they achieved such 
admirable results. It was principally to this end — that of furnishing 
additional data for the study of the style — that the present work 
was undertaken. CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE ON 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE.'—II. 





St. Katherine’s, Liibeck: 
From Schloesser and Tischbein. 
St. John’s, Stettin: 
From Kallenbach. 


St. Nicholas’s, Anklam : 
From Kallenbach. 


Dom, Liibeck : 


St. Peter’s, Malmoe: 
From Schloesser and Tischbein. 


From Liibke. 


N our own country, in the stone-producing county of Yorkshire, 
the enormous church of Holy Trinity at Hull was mainly brick, 
and the towers, walls and houses were all of them of bricks made 

at a place south of the town, called “ The Tylery”;? and Hull was 


The Apostles’ Church, Cologne: From 


St. Stephen’s, Nevers: From Viollet- 
Boisserée. 


le-Due. 


one of the important Hansa towns in England. The chapel of the 





ea Read at the general. meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Monday, May 28, 1894, by J. Tavenor Perry, |A] and published in the Journal o 


the Institute, Continued from No. 979, page 117. = 
2 The late G. E. Street (quoting Leland), ‘‘ Brickwork in the Middle Ages, 
“s+ Church uilder,"’ 1863, p. 13. 


Red Mount and the Franciscan church at Lynn, Tattershall Castle, 
and numerous buildings of brick in the eastern counties, may be 
fairly attributed to the influence exercised over them by the impor- 
tant Hansa centres of Boston; Hull and Yarmouth. With what 
material the merchants built at Bishop’s Gate we cannot now say, 
but from old engravings we may certainly assume that their estab- 
lishment in the Steelyard was of brick; and the restoration of the 





The Apostles’ Church, Cologne. 


privileges of the League in 1474 by Edward IV, after having been 
in abeyance for nearly thirty years, coincides with the period imme- 
diately preceding that great period of brick-building in England 
which included the halls of Gifford, Oxburgh, West Stow and Har- 
grave, and portions of the College at Eton. Although in the rebuild- 
ing of Bishop’s Gate in 1479 we do not know what materials were 
used, and though St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, was rebuilt entirely 
in stone in 1504, the gate of Lincoln’s Inn, erected in 1518, is wholly in 
brick. Indeed, we may date from the period of the League’s resto- 
ration in England the almost complete displacement of stone as an 
ordinary building material around London, and the introduction and 
development. of that brick architecture which culminated in such 
edifices as Hatfield and Hampton Court. 

I have now to refer specially to those features of architectural 
treatment which must be regarded as peculiar to the Baltic style, and 
which distinguish it, even more perhaps than the material employed, 
from other contemporary Gothic work. The most important of 
these, the arrangement of the church plans, seems to have been 










overlooked by most writers on the subject, and is not referred to in 


Fergusson’s Handbook, although the two exceptional plans of the 
*Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s ‘ Renaissance and Italian Styles of Architecture in 
Great Britain.”’ 

‘About thirty years ago the east window of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, was of 
moulded brick tracery, but in the restoration stonework was substituted. Care- 
ful drawings of it were made by the late Mr. Joseph Clarke. 
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Dom and Marien-Kirche at Liibeck are therein published.! Yet this 
plan is essentially different from the methods sdowesd in France and 
England. ‘The great differences existing between the origin and de- 
velopment of the plans of the eastern terminations of French and 
Baltic churches have scarcely been noticed, and no attempt seems to 
have been made to account for them ; yet a comparison of the plans 
of the Cathedrals of Liibeck and Cologne will show that their designs 
could not have been developed from the same starting-point, or have 
been arrived at by the same methods. The eastern portions of the 
Dom at Liibeck were built, or at least were well in hand,? before 
the consecration of the choir of Cologne; but its eastern chapels are 
grouped in a manner quite unknown in France, yet in a way that, in 
spite of some missing links, shows the origin of its design. In 
Viollet-le-Duc’s elaborate analyses of French chevets we find that the 
invariable custom was to set out the radiating chapels on a semicircle, 
a method which was the outcome of the gradual addition of three or 
more apses, as chapels, to the great apse which terminated the choir ; 
whereas the German method was the development of the earlier 
triapsidal arrangement of the Rhine churches. 

As to the origin of the single apsidal or the triapsidal forms we 
need not now inquire; but we know that the single apse, with the 
addition of smaller apsidal chapels, became the normal type of early 
French work, whilst the triapsidal, without added chapels, was re 
resentative of the churches of the same date on the Rhine. e 
may take, perhaps, as the best instances of perfected examples of 
these types, St. Stephen’s at Nevers, which was consecrated in 1095, 
and the ae, Jhurch at Cologne, which was completed a little 
earlier. These churches are, of course, well known to all of us; but 
I have prepared diagrams of them the better to indicate the essential 
differences existing between them; and from these it will be seen at 
a glance that the apse of Nevers is merely the termination of the 
choir, to which have been added the chapels, suggesting the future 
chevet ; whilst at Cologne the three apses are grouped around the 
choir, and wanted but little development to produce the German 
form of chevet as at Liibeck. In fact, the French method never 
varied from the type of Nevers, but the eastern chapels were always 

ouped around a single apse; and the German method only varied 
rom the type of the Apostles’ Church in Cologne in the number of 
apses that were grouped around the choir; or, in other words, the 

rench arrangement of the chapels is always around the semicircle, 
whereas the Baltic plan is to set its apses, or chapels, against the 
sides of a square or an octagon. 

At the Dom of Liibeck, af the five chapels round the east end of 
the choir, those to the north and south open squarely onto the aisles, 
with the result that the westernmost set of buttresses radiate from 
the centre of the octagon towards the west, a feature common 
throughout the Baltic provinces, but, to the best of my belief, found 
nowhere in France, although, strange to say, existing ia Westminster 
Abbey. I believe the earliest and simplest complete example of this 
ue arrangement of the North German chevet is the Dom of 

hwerin, which was building from 1248 to 1327, and contemporary, 
therefore, with Cologne and Westminster. Its arrangement is per- 
fectly symmetrical; the five chapels are all of the same size, the 
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St. Peter’s, Malmoe, Sweden. 


north and south opening squarely onto the choir, and the western 
buttresses radiating from the centre of the choir westwards.® 
Although the actual connecting links between such a church as 


1 See new edition of Fergusson, ed. by Mr. Phené Spiers, pp. 303-304. 
2 1320, H. Otte, ‘* Kunst-Archdologie.’ 
5See sketch plan of Schwerin in Essenwein’s ‘‘ Norddeutschlands-Backstein- 
Architektur.” 
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that of the Apostles’ at Cologne and those of Liibeck and Schwerin 
cannot be pointed out, it is easily seen that there are all the elements 
of the earlier example contained in the later. The position of the 
westernmost chapels, or apses, always remains the same with their 
radiating buttresses, whilst the intermediate chapels between them 
and the eastern one are merely an enlargement of the turret spaces 
of the Apostles’ Church, or the square chapels in the meeting-points of 
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Choir and Transept, St. Peter’s, Malmoe. 
the apses of St. Mary in the Capitol completely developed. The 
arrangement of the chapels of St. Peter, Malmoe, is of the same 
character, and, with but slight modifications, it became the normal 
type of the chevet throughout the Baltic provinces. 

But the chevet never entirely destroyed the triapsidal arrange- 
ment, which survived until both were superseded by an altogether 
different eastern termination of later date. In St. Nicholas’s. Ank- 
lam, and St. Katherine’s, Liibeck, the choir is terminated by three 
polygonal chapels; while at the Cathedral of Linkoping the choir, 
erected by Germans late in the fourteenth century, is finished with 
three large polygonal chapels applied to the three sides of the irregu- 
lar octagonal eastern termination. 

One effect of the retention of this triapsidal, or quasi-triapsidal, 
arrangement was the omission, or reduction to insignificance, of the 
transepts. ‘The north and south apses originally were the arms of 
the cross; and when they became reduced in size so as to form part 
of the group of five chapels, the transeptal form was forgotten, or 
only retained to break up the aisle roofs without affecting the ground- 
plan, as at St. Peter’s, Malmoe, and St. Mary’s, Liibeck. In France 
or England the chevet never superseded the transepts, and this is 
but an additional proof that the French chevet grew only out of the 
apse, independent of the transept, whilst the German was an incor- 

ration of the apse and transepts, which assumed an accidental 
ikeness to the chevet form. Although the transepts were so com- 
monly omitted in many of the churches where the clerestory was 
preserved, the architecture of the east end was generally more ornate 
than the rest of the work. ‘This is well seen in the great Church of 
St. Mary, Stargard, where, although the lines of the string-courses, 
arcades and groining are kept-throughout, the treatment of the two 
parts of the church is completely different. A feature in the choir 
of this church must, if its date be correct, as given by Kugler, early 
fifteenth century, be due to Southern influence; for, I think, only 
here and at Milan Cathedral is to be found an arrangement of niches 
round the great piers under the capitals. 


[To be continued.] 


Tue CastLe or Cuitton.— The Castle of Chillon is to be restored, 
and the Grand Council at Lausanne has sanctioned an appeal to the 
Canton of Vaud for contributions. Bonivard’s dungeon and its ‘‘ seven 
columns massy and gray’”’ will be carefully respected. — Exchange. 
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THE NEW UNION PASSENGER-STATION. 
Y far the 


most important event, archi- 
tecturally 


considered, which has taken 

place in St. Louis during the past 
month, is the opening of the new Union 
Passenger-station. The press of the entire 
has been filled with elaborate 


country ac- 
counts of the structures since their comple- 
tion and the official opening on September 1, 


but as is usual in such accounts, they have 
conveyed little idea to the architect. We 
are often amused at the terms used in the local press. ‘The adopted 
Renaissance ”’ is one for which a morning paper has a great weak- 
ness. This means about anything. But as to the Union Station, we 
will begin by stating that this is, undoubtedly, the largest and most 
costly passenger-station that has ever been built anywhere. ‘The 
train-shed and head-house occupy in the neighborhood of 496,000 
square feet, far in excess of the 338,000 square feet occupied by the 
Frankfort (Germany) Station, which is next in size. From the fact 
that the two stations in the United States, next in size to the St. 
Louis Station, are together but a little over three-fourths as large as 
the latter, it will readily be understood how immense our new one is. 
However, we have no desire to delve into statistics, as the above 
figures are convincing enough and comparisons are useless. 

The head-house, containing almost everything belonging to the 
station except the baggage-room, extends along Market Street from 
Eighteenth Street to Twentieth Street, and is thus two squares 
wide. The style of architecture may be called Gothic Renaissance, 
with the adoption of the round arch in place of the pointed. In 
this particular case, the style chosen is well adapted because the 
architect, Mr. Link, has used his tools well. In the first place, 
Bedford stone is used, and, in consequence, a massive air is given to 
the building, together with a certain indescribable fitness and beauty. 
The structure is irregular, the portion at Eighteenth and Market 
Streets being separated from the middle one by one of smaller 
dimensions, and the western portion being set back beyond the 
middle one. Of course a much happier effect is brought about by 
this arrangement, because in such a building a solid block would 
convey no adequate idea of the real size of the structure. We must 
find fault with the tower. It is 267 feet high, but is surmounted by 
one of the most disappointing cupolas imaginable. Its present 
appearance gives it an unfinished look, on account of the flatness of 
the roof. ‘I'he roof of the building proper is beautifully propor- 
tioned, and why the architect did not liken the tower roof to it is 
rather hard to imagine. We expected a great deal of this tower 
while in course of erection. The main entrance is at the middle of 
the Market Street front. The main waiting-room being on the first 
floor is raised a little above the street-level and entrance to it from the 
street is gained by two inclined planes, instead of steps, each leading 
to a large entrance door. One plane approaches from the east to one 
portal and another from the west to the other. When the planes 
are on a level with the room they are separated by a balcony for 
viewing processions and other purpore Below the balcony on the 
street fvel are the entrances to the basement waiting-room, where 
ticket-offices, news-stands, etc., are located. Above these entrances 
are the three figures in stained-glass, representing St. Louis, New 
York and San Francisco. In a former letter we asserted that these 
were to form part of a stained-glass window which was to be the 
largest in the country. This was a mistake; the window is of very 
moderate proportions. The figures are very good, however, but of 
rather small size, we think, thus not in keeping with the purpose. 
They will hardly be noticed any more than any other stained-glass 
windows in the building. 

The main waiting-room is a most decided success and by itself 
redeems any small faults that may be detected here and there in the 

reat undertaking. The prevailing tints are dark-green and gold. 
he round-arched roof, or, we should more properly say, ceiling, is 
divided into nine parts by the seven ribs which describe their arcs 
. from the north to the south wall. The panels thus formed between 
the ribs, and the ribs themselves, are richly decorated in various 
colors and gold combined. The walls are in light-green and gold, 
the contrast between them and the ceiling not being as sudden as if 
any other colors had been used. The wainscoting is in dark-green 
enamelled Pompeiian brick, laid in alternate courses of the widths 
and thicknesses of same. On the south, between the ribs of the 
ceiling, are seven stained-glass windows in yellow. In the afternoon 
when the sun’s rays come through these a quiet, subdued air is given 
to the room which is entirely in keeping with its prevailing tones. 
On the north is a kind of a clerestory divided into two stories and 
seven parts, the latter corresponding to the seven windows above 
described and seven panels of the ceiling. On the east is another 
clerestory of two stories in height, and on the west a third similar to 
that on the east. At the middle of each of these and overlooking 
the room is a female figure with raised arms. The two clerestories 





first mentioned are included in an arch equidistant at all points from 
the arched roof. At the centre of the latter are three stained-glass 
skylights, the prevailing color being yellow. The central chandelier 
is the handsomest in wrought-iron that we have ever seen. Unlike 
the usual custom adopted in chandeliers of the kind, the lights are 
not distributed but are concentrated at the lower part of the fabric. 
We deem this a wise departure under the circumstances, that is, in 
& passenger-station waiting-room. There are about 250 incandescent 
lights divided into twelve clusters. The wrought-iron brackets dis- 
tributed about the room are also very handsome and light up parts 
of the room which the main chandelier is unable to reach. The 
floor is laid with mosaic tiles. The seats are of wood, stained dark- 
green, and the cushions in heavy dark-green leather. The gold-leaf 
used in decorating this room cost in the neighborhood of $10,000, 
but, thanks to good taste on somebody’s part, there is not too much of 


The ladies’ waiting-room is to the east of the main waiting-room. 
By way of diversion ‘1 wish to draw attention to an observation made 
by an individual recently, which is nothing more than that the first- 
class waiting-rooms are styled the “ Ladies’ waiting-room” and 
“Gentlemen’s waiting-room,” while the second-class are styled the 
“ Men’s waiting-room ” and the “ Women’s waiting-room.” This is 
evidently an intentional distinction and one which the Terminal 
Railroad Association, owners of the station, should immediately 
correct. In our opinion, both first and second class waiting-rooms 
should be called as the second-class are at present. The people 
passing through a railroad-station are so mixed socially and every 
other way that there should be no distinction. Perhaps there are 
excellent reasons for making the distinction, such as, a necessity for 
dividing the holders of first and second class tickets. The ladies’ 
waiting-room is done in light colors, pink, light-blue, light-green 
and yellow prevailing. ‘The wainscoting about the room is in cream- 
colored tiling with a light-blue figured design. The floor is in brown 
and white marble checkered. A better appearance would have 
been presented if it were entirely in white marble, or some lighter 
color than brown used with the white. However, this is compara- 
tively unimportant. There is a very pretty mantel at the east end 
of the room, made of light colored tiles and brown marble, to corres- 
ond with the remainder of the room. Surmounting it is a niche 
iolding a female figure a little less than life-size. ‘The arms are 
outstretched a short distance from the forehead and the hands 
embrace a skeleton clock dial and hands. On the north side of the 
room is a drinking-fountain in onyx and surmounted by a stucco 
arch against the wall and reaching to the ceiling. There is a similar 
fountain in the main Wap Mare but unlike that just mentioned 
the prevailing tints are dark-green and gold. Just off from and 
adjoining the ladies’ waiting-room are the ladies’ dressing and toilet 
rooms. 

To the southwest of the main waiting-room is the gentlemen’s 
waiting-room. Here the prevailing tints are light and dark terra- 
cotta grounds, with decorations in various colors. The walls and 
ceiling are in light terra-cotta, the latter being tastefully ornamented. 
The wainscoting is dark-brown marble, while the floor is laid in 
light terra-cotta tiles. The seats are in light wood and have rattan 
cushions. There is nothing that is especially distinctive about this 
room, but it has a most inviting and tidy appearance. 

The portal at the northwest corner of the main waiting-room leads 
to a hallway running to the dining-room. The hallway is one of the 
most pleasing bits in the entire structure, the ceiling being especially 
pretty. It is decorated with a Gothic fan moulding in oak, the 
moulding running into pendentives at five equidistant points. To 
each of these is hung an opaque colored globe containing incan- 
descent lamps for lighting the room. The effect is very good, the 
color of the moulding contrasting well with the walls done in Turkey- 
red. The wainscoting is in dark-green tiles, and the floor is laid in 
mosaic tiles similar to those in the main waiting-room. On each side 
of the dining-room door at the end of the hall is a figure in a Gothic 
niche with uplifting arms meeting and holding a torch. 

The dining-room is in oak and light-zreen. The ceiling is coffered 
and the panels are painted a light-green color. The wainscoting is 
about seven feet high, and both it and the coffering of the ceiling 
are in oak. The walls above the wainscoting are light-green and 
decorated. There are, too, a number of private dining-rooms, all 
finished in the same manner. 

The lower waiting-room, which is beneath the main waiting-room 
and below the level of the street, contains ticket-offices, bureaus of 
information, parcel-rooms and all those dependencies which are 
usually located in the main waiting-room of other stations. It has 
been the idea in adopting this arrangement to Jeave the main room 
perfectly reposeful and not disturbed by the hurry and bustle which 
are ordinarily attendant upon such an apartment. The lower room 
is on a level with the train-shed. From it there are four double 
doorways leading to the train-shed, which are amply sufficient with 
the largest crowds. The steps leading to the main room above are 
divided at a halfway landing into two flights, completing the 
distance. At the landing are the three entrances leading to 
the street, on a level with same, and referred to above. Above 
these entrances are the allegorical figures of St. Louis, New York 
and San Francisco, spoken of previously. The window and en- 
trances are included in a large decorated arch similar to the “‘ Golden 
Gate” entrance to the Transportation Building at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. The prevailing color of the lower room is 
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master and is used for storage and other purposes. The offices of the 
Terminal Railroad Association, owners of the Union Station, occupy 
the upper stories of the head-house together with the Pullman and 
Wagner Palace Car Companies. The northwestern corner is not 
yet complete, but will be occupied at an early date by a Terminus 
Hotel. The hotel will be architecturally in keeping with the rest 
of the structure, and will be a part of the whole. 

It would not be wise to finish this lengthy description without 
speaking of the admirable trackage arrangements. The majority of 
the railroads entering St. Louis coming from the East run westwardly 
up the Mill Creek Valley and those from the West run eastwardly in 
same. ‘The new station is at right angles to the valley, and thus it is 
necessary to make a right-angle curve in order to enter the station. 
Advantage is taken of this by means of a Y track arrangement to 
back the trains into the shed. The Y is, of course, double-tracked, 
and where the two branches unite and form the single branch is 
located the framework with the block signals. Between the two 
branches is placed the main switch-tower where the numerous levers 
are operated. From the tower, which faces the shed, the entire 
arrangement can be seen. After the two branches unite, forming 
the Y, they again diverge into the thirty tracks entering the train- 
shed. Beneath the switch-tower is the power-house, which is thus 
far distant from the station, a good thing in case of fire. The 
electric-lighting and steam-heating plant for the entire structure are 
here located. There are tracks running beside the house and coal 
can thus be delivered and the ashes hauled away promptly. Siemens 
& Halske dynamos are employed for lighting and power pur- 
poses, and Babcock & Wilcox boilers fitted with self-feeding fur- 
naces and smoke-consumers. Compressed-air machines are also 
located in the engine-room to supply compressed air for working the 
block signal. The latter and, in fact, the whole switching-arrange- 
ments, were supplied by the Union Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Four large buildings to the southeast of the station site are 
occupied by the various express companies. Convenient switches 
lead up to these on the west side of same, and the wagon-way, laid 
with granite blocks, on the east for the convenience of express and 
other wagons receiving and delivering packages in the city. 


light-yellow. The walls are in light cream-colored brick, and the 
wainscoting is of enamelled Pompeiian yellow brick laid in alternate 
courses of widths and thicknesses of same. On the right of the 
main stairway is the cigar-stand and on the left the news-stand. 
Lining the east side of the room are six ticket-windows and one 
window each for the Pullman and Wagner Palace Car Companies. 
At the centre of south side is a three-sided room containing telegraph 
and public telephone offices. In the southwest corner is a large soda 
fountain and candy shop — there are a number of these shops in the 
various waiting-rooms in the building. Adjoining this is the branch 
ost-office where all the facilities of a first-class post-office are to be 
ound. 

A corridor running along the north side of the building leads to 
the lunch-counter. ‘This is the most extensive lunch-room we have 
yet seen. The counters are in oak and the entire room is suitably 
finished and decorated in cream-color. Beyond this lunch-room, but 
entirely separated from it, is the driveway. It is thus under the 
building and is open to the street through three large arches. 
Vehicles drive in on the right and out on the left, enabling passen- 
gers to alight almost on a level with the train-shed. There is also 
a driveway coming in under the balcony in the centre of the front, 
described above, passengers being enabled to enter or leave the 
station by the entrances from the lower room to the street-level. In 
the subway drive just described, the St. Louis Transfer Company 
has an office for the convenience of the travelling public. This was 
a wise move on the part of the station management, although it does 
create a monopoly for the Transfer Company. The office was found 
necessary, from the fact that no hack or cab drivers are allowed to 
solicit business within the station portals, and any one wishing a trap 
of any kind has but to apply to this office and not undergo the 
annoyance of the customary yelling of cab and hack drivers. 

Extending the width of the entire station and separating the head- 
building from the train-shed is a passageway about thirty feet in 
width called, and very aptly so, the “ Midway Plaisance.” The 
name is a very good one so far as the representatives of all nations 
are to be seen passing through there, but not when we associate 
with ‘“ Midway Plaisance ” all the trash, trumpery, revelry and dis- 
orderly conduct which characterized the place of that name at 
Chicago. The Union Station *‘ Midway ” is laid in granitoid and is 
a most fitting entrance to the great train-shed. At the Kighteenth- 
street end, it is below the level of the street. Granite steps lead to 
the sidewalk. At this point a very handsome Bedford stone porch 
covers the sidewalk which is divided into three arched entrances. 
This is known as the Eighteenth-street entrance. At Twentieth 
Street, the entrances and exits are of iron and included in one 
large arch in the west wall. The roof of the “ Midway ” is iron, 
and is hung from the south wall of the head-building to the north 
end of the train-shed. It is above the windows of the various 
waiting-rooms, so that an unobstructed view can be had of the entire 
train-shed and “ Midway.” The gate system has been adopted, 
that is, passengers are required to show their tickets before passing 
to the train platforms. ‘This is a departure in St. Louis and has 
already occasioned a great many disputes, more from the fact that 
the people are unused to the system than from anything else. At the 
centre of the railing dividing the “ Midway’”’ from the shed is a 
small wooden structure, in which are clocks indicating the official 
railroad-time and where the train-bulletins are marked. Tere the 
operators receive news as to the whereabouts of all trains with St. 
Louis as a destination and write their knowledge on the bulletin- 
boards. 

The roof of the train-shed covers more square feet of ground in 
one span than any other in this country and perhaps in the world. 
It extends the entire width of the station from Eighteenth Street to 
Twentieth Street. There are six points of support, including those 
at Eighteenth and Twentieth Streets, thus in a manner dividing the 
shed into five parts. The shed is amply lighted in the daytime by a 
liberal supply of skylights in the root and at the ends, also on the 
Eighteenth-street side. Contrary to the usual custom, the shed does 
not rest on walls at its outer edges but is left entirely open, a special 
construction rendering this permissible. This is the case only on 
the Eighteenth-street side, the baggage-rooms filling in most of the 
open space on the Twentieth-street side. In consequence of this 
departure the customary smoke nuisance is avoided and an 
abundance of light and fresh air supplied. Regarding the smoke 
nuisance, the Terminal Company has so planned the trackage 
arrangements that no locomotives are to enter the building. How- 
ever, this is not strictly adhered to, because we have seen locomotives 
emit large volumes of smoke under the shed a number of times, 
although they do so at the far end only. There are thirty tracks 
under the shed and room for two more should they be found neces- 
sary. This is a larger number than in any other station in the 
world. We believe Boston comes next with twenty-three tracks in 
that city’s new Union Station. The platforms between the tracks are 
of ordinary planking, and why not of stone, granitoid, or some other 
more substantial material than wood, it is difficult to understand. 
Stone or granitoid would have cost much more, to be sure, but when 
it is considered that $6,500,000 have been spent on the project, a few 
thousand dollars more would not have amounted to much and would 
have provided platforms in keeping with the rest of the structure. 
On the Twentieth-street side of the shed are the baggage-rooms. 
The first floor of this building is used for sending and receiving’ 
baggage alone, while the second is occupied by the chief baggage- 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


PALAZZO MUNICIPIO, BRESCIA, ITALY: TWO SHEETS. MEASURED 
AND DRAWN BY MR. J. WATROUS CASE. 





[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


HERALD BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. MR. JOS. EVANS SPERRY, 
/ ARCHITECT, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Y 

COLONIAL WORK IN THE GENESEE VALLEY: THE AYRAULT 
HOUSE AND FRONT ENTRANCE TO THE COURT-—HOUSE, GENESEO, 

JN. Y. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MR. CLAUDE FAYETTE 
BRAGDON, ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COLONIAL WORK IN THE GENESEE VALLEY: MANTELS AT PITTS- 
FORD AND GENESEO, N. Y., AND COLONIAL FURNITURE. MEAS- 
URED AND DRAWN BY MR. CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON, 
ARCHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[Additional (llastrations ia the Iaternational Edition.) 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MR. CHARLES B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. E. STKEINDL, ARCHITECT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE SAME. 


THEsE plates are copied from The Builder. 


OLD RATH-HAUS, SCHWALENBERG, LIPPE—DETMOLD, GERMANY. 


Tunis exceedingly picturesque and admirable specimen of sixteenth- 
century timber-framed building in Germany is not only exceptionally 
rich and refined in its detail, but it is unusually interestinz on account 
of the arcaded treatment of the ground-floor story of its facade, giv- 
ing the building somewhat of the character of an old market-huu:re. 
Whether this arcade was originally intended to be open to the 
street is not quite clear, but probably it was built as it stands. The 
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Rath-haus occupies a site in the middle of the ancient town, and is 
surrounded by similar quaint, old half-timber buildings, though none 
are so rich, of course, in carved ornamentation. The date of 1579 
figures in more than one place on the front, and the panel over 
against the entrance contains a representation of Justice holding the 
balance. Various inscriptions give enhanced interest to the hori- 
zontal timberings, and in a thoroughly characteristic fashion the 
carved elaborations extend through the joint-lines of the construc- 
tion, no serious attempt being maintained to observe the restrictions 
indicated by the framings and interspaces. The panels of the 
principal gable are finished off in plaster, thus giving increased 
value to the florid work on the smaller gable and lower stages of the 
structure, which, as a whole, gains breadth and quaintness by 
the uninterrupted series of windows along the main story. The 
spirit of Mediszvalism pervades the whole design, which, in many 
ways, is eminently suggestive for modern use, though, of course, the 
difficulty of a low pitch to the stories, and vast roofing spaces over 
them, are very real to the architect when dealing with anything like 
a literal adaptation of the dominating lines of old half-timber build- 
ings to the requirements of contemporary customs and conditions as 
tocost. This illustration is taken from The Building News. 


ROYAL CHAMBER IN THE FORTRESS OF HOHEN — SALZBURG, 
AUSTRIA. 


TRE greater part of the present castle, whose towers are four 
hundred feet above the Kapitel-Platz, of Salzburg, dates from 1496 
to 1519. This print is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


CHURCH OF ST. AGATHA, FOR THE WINCHESTER COLLEGE MISSION, 
PORTSMOUTH, ENG. MR. J. HENRY BALL, A. R. I. B. A.y ARCHI- 
TECT. 


Tne drawing which we reproduce in this issue was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of the current year. The church is 
in course of erection in a very poor part of Portsmouth, where the 
Rev. R. R. Dolling, missionary, has worked for some years. The style 
adopted is that of the Basilican churches of the Lombard type, 
which secures uninterrupted view of the altar to a large congrega- 
tion. The church when completed will seat some 1,250 people. It 
is proposed at present to complete the nave and south aisle, which 
will seat about 800, at a cost forthe structure of 6,200/, but contracts 
have been obtained for its completion with all fittings and finishings. 
The south aisle is arranged as a complete chapel large enough for 
daily services. 


STREET CORNER IN WOKINGHAM, ENG. 


Tue double-page illustration given this week is a reproduction of 
a sketch exhibited at the Royal Academy this year by Messrs. 
Charles Smith & Son, architects, Reading. 

The building was erected some time since at Wokingham, Berks, 
and is constructed with local gray brick facings and red brick 
dressings and strings. The stonework is of Box ground Bath. 





Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November. 

BripGeport, Conn. — Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. 

Cuicaco, Iti. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 

New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of American Women: 
at the National Academy of Design, opens November 1. 

Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American Paintings: at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 

Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 

Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Paintings: at the Exposition, closes October 20. 





Ruskin on Locomotives. — The locomotive has been the incentive 
for a good deal of extraordinary eloquence, but it is thought that it will 
be difficult to find anything equal to the following quotation from a 
voluine of recently published lectures by Ruskin: ‘I cannot express 
the amazed awe, the crushed humility, with which I sometimes watch 


a locomotive take its breath at a railway station, and think what work 
there is in its bars and wheels, and what manner of men they must be 
who dig brown ironstone out of the ground and forge it into THa?T! 
What assemblage of accurate and mighty faculties in them; more than 
fleshly power over melting crag and coiling fire, fettered and fiaessed at 
last into the precision of watch-making: Titanian hammer-strokes, 
beating out of lava these glittering cylinders, and timely respondent 
valves, and flnoe-ribbed rods, which touch each other as a serpent writhes 
in noiseless gliding, and omnipotence of grasp; infinitely complex 
anatomy of active steel, compared with which the skeleton of a living 
creature would seem, to a careless observer, clumsy and vile —a mere 
morbid secretion and phosphatous prop of flesh. What would the men 
who thought out this, who beat it out, who touched it into its polished 
calm of power, who set it to its appointed task and triumphantly saw 
it fulfil this task to the utmost of their will, feel or think about this 
weak hand of mine, timidly leading a little strain of water-color which 
I cannot manage, into an imperfect shadow of something else — mere 
failure in everv motion, and endless disappointment? What, I repeat, 
would these iron-dominant genii think of me, and what ought I to think 
of them 2?’ — American Engineer and R. R. Journal. 





Lonc Evrorean Brinces.— The Fordon Bridge over the Vistula 
River, in Germany, probably ranks sixth among the European bridges, 
so far as length is concerned, the 12,632-foot bridge over the Danube 
at Czernavoda coming first, followed by the 10,490-foot bridge over the 
Tay, the 7,855-foot Forth Bridge, the Waal Bridge in Holland with 
a length of 4,823 feet, the 4,718-foot bridge over the Volga at Syrsun 
Russia, and the Fordon Bridge, which is 4,347 feet long. The last has 
five river spans of 328 feet and thirteen of 203 feet 5 inches each. The 
river piers are founded on concrete enclosed in piling and protected by 
riprap ; the foreshore piers and one abutment are founded on masonry 
wells, 2014 feet outside diameter, sunk to from 30 to 33 feet below the 
surface of the ground. The main girders over the river-openings have 
parabolic upper, and horizontal lower, chords. The width between the 
main girders in the clear is 35 feet 5 inches, of which 21 feet 4 inches is 
given up to a roadway, and 13 feet 7 inches to a railway, the remaining 
6 inches being occupied by a dividing lattice 8 feet 3 inches high. On 
each side of the main girders there is a footway, 4 feet 11 inches 
wide. On one side of the river, both above and below the bridge, there 
are sheers for removing and replacing the masts of passing vessels, and 
there is also a towering apparatus for boats passing under the structure. 
— Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 





Aw Arrican Woop HARDER THAN Esnony.— Now that the excite- 
ment over the alleged invention of ‘bullet-proof cloth’’ is flagging, if 
not practically dead, the reported discovery of a fire and steel proof 
wood may have a chance of attracting some attention. Several species 
of iron-wood have long been known and widely used, on account of 
their extraordinary weight and hardness, io the manufacture of such 
articles as axles and ploughs. It is claimed, however, that these are 
entirely surpassed by a certain tree found in the Northern Transvaal, 
regarding which M. Basiaux, at present travelling in South Africa, has 
transmitted a note to the Geographical Society of France. The wood 
is a sort of ebony, and so excessively hard that it cannot be cut in the 
ordinary manner, except when green. When mature and dry it resists 
every koown tool, and blunts or breaks the finest tempered steel. It is, 
apparently, almost impregnable against fire, as it required a fortnight’s 
constant burning to reduce the trunk of one of the trees to ashes, and, 
although heavy, it is said to be considerably lighter than steel or iron. 
— Invention. 





A Docs’ Cemetery. — A correspondent of a London paper writes: 
‘‘ The idea of a dog cemetery is not by any means a new one in this 
country, as such an enclosure is to be found ia one or two garrison 
towns. There is such a place of sepulture in Edinburgh Castle, in par- 
ticular, the small space behind the battlements, on the north side of 
that fortress, just in front of the battery on which stands that huge 
historic piece of ordnance, Mons Meg. The cemetery is filled with 
stones erected to the memory of regimental pets, with the names of the 
corps and dates, the last going well back to the beginning of the present 
century. The spot, which is not open to the general public, is very 
much neglected. The castle guides, as a rule, point out this curious 
dog cemetery to visitors.’’ — Boston Herald. 





THe CHaLtk Deposits In NEBRASKA. —The great chalk deposits 
which have recently been discovered in Nebraska, in the section known 
as the Niobrara regions, will afford an absorbing theme of discussion 
to students of geology and mineralogy. Until very recently it was not 
supposed that there were any extensive chalk beds in this country. 
This country was dependent for chalk on importations, and every one 
looked to foreign countries, as a matter of course, for the supply. It 
was known that one-seventh of the area of Europe was covered with 
chalk formations, but in this country it was believed that the condi- 
tions were entirely different. The recently discovered Niobrara beds, 
however, are said to contain as perfect deposits of chalk as can be 
found in the magnificent downs on both sides of the English Channel. 
— Boston Transcript. 





DERIVATION OF THE TERM “SILHOUETTE.” — The name silhouette 
as applied to a black outline picture had its origin in a proper name. 
Etienne de Silhouette, a famous minister of finance in the last century, 
undertook to enforce economy in the administration of Government 
affairs, but the gay nobles ridiculed the idea, and at last one of them, 
for a jest, had a black outline picture of his face made and showed it 
to his acquaintances, pretending that Silhouette had made him so poor 
that he could not afford to have a better portrait. The joke took, and 
silhouettes became the fashion. — Literary Digest. 
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NE of the most perplexing problems of modern social 
€) science is the securing of the wages of poor working- 

people against the effects of the fraud or extravagance of 
their employers. In the abstract, there is no reason why one 
class of persons should have their income assured to them 
more than another class, and there is much to be said in favor 
of the view that legislation for securing the wages of working- 
people, in preference to the claims of other creditors, makes 
the working-people themselves careless and improvident, by 
relieving them of the necessity for using common prudence in 
their business affairs. ‘There is, however, a maxim of law, 
that no prudence can protect a man against fraud; and legis- 
lation which, without discriminating against any honest cred- 
itors, will make it impossible for a dishonest speculator to raise 
money for himself, by mortgaging the work which has been 
done for him by innocent persons, and leave these persons 
without payment, is certainly proper. Whether the ordinary 
mechanics’ lien laws of our States accomplish this result in the 
best way is more than doubtful, their effect being, in many 
cases, to rob honest owners for the benefit of rascally con- 
tractors ; and it seems as if they might be improved, without 
much difficulty, by a better discrimination among the parties 
against whom such liens are to be enforced. In Germany, 
where frauds are perpetrated upon workmen by speculators, 
who buy land on credit, and build, piling up mortgage upon 
mortgage, until they have secured, and disposed of, the whole 
value of the property, without having paid for the materials or 
labor which have been put into it, there is a strong feeling in 
favor of the enactment of mechanics’ lien laws, similar to those 
in force in our States. In support of this idea, a good deal of 
sophistry is produced in some of the German newspapers in 
regard to the relation of mortgagees. One man says that, 
in his opinion, all the claimants against an estate, including 
mortgayees, material-men and workmen, should, if the estate 
is sold to satisfy the claim of any one of them, share the pro- 
ceeds in proportion to their several claims. It is obvious that 
this curious plan would open the door to all kinds of fraudulent 
collusion, while the rates of interest charged on mortgage 
loans subjected to such chances would be so enormously 
enhanced that building with borrowed money would almost 
cease. Jt is argued, not without some show of reason, that, 
as the erection of a building on a piece of land enhances the 
value of the estate, the owner of a mortgage on the land, 
instead of having his security increased by the added value of 
the building, ought to be still confined to the land for his 
security, leaving the building free, to be pledged as security, 


either for a new loan, or for the claims of the workmen 
employed on it. The reply to this is that, as the building is 
attached to the land, the owner of a mortgage on either, sep- 
arately, would be unable to realize on his security. ‘The holder 
of a mortgage on the land, if he wished to call in his loan, or 
the mortgagor stopped paying interest, could not foreclose, and 
take or deliver possession, without interfering with the rights 
of the owner or mortgagee of the building ; and the mortgagee of 
the building could not, if it were sold separately from the land, 
realize the cost of pulling it down. It seems plain that nothing 
is to be gained by jugglery with mortgage deeds, and the 
inevitable effect of any attempt to do so would be to raise 
rates of mortgage interest; but it might be possible to check 
the practice of mortgaging in advance property not yet in 
existence. If a man could only mortgage so much of his 
building as was actually erected, and the workmen were given 
a simple lien for their wages, this lien, accruing first, would 
take precedence of the mortgage, and the mortgagee could 
either pay the money and take up the lien himself, and add it 
to the amount of his secured debt, just as he would take up a 
prior mortgage, or a tax-title ; or refuse to pay over his money 
until the lien was discharged. In either case, the workman 
would be sure of his pay, and this without giving him an 
unjust preference over other people, or doing anything for 
him beyond simplifying the procedure for the collection of 
debts due him, a favor which poor and busy men have a right 
to ask of the law; while the mortgagee, although it would give 
him the trouble of ascertaining what liens existed, before he 
paid over his money, could not complain of being obliged to 
exercise some prudence in this respect, if the law gave him the 
means of getting the necessary information about such liens by 
simple inspection of a record. 


HERE work on a building is done for the owner of the 

land, through a contractor, the case would be the same. 

Each man’s lien accruing as he did his work, the owner 
would only have to see the receipts for wages, to be sure, when 
he made the payments under the contract, that no lien existed. 
As to the manner of recording and giving notice of such liens, 
experience would be the best guide. Architects often, in the 
owners’ interest, endeavor to ascertain whether the men at 
work ona building have been regularly paid ; but, particularly 
in a large building, they come and go so that it is difficult to 
remember their faces, and perhaps the best way would be 
to have either the owner or the contractor, as might be agreed 
upon between them, provide a book, in which each man who 
worked in the building must, at the commencement of his 
labor, register his name, or forfeit all right to a lien. Every 
week this book should be balanced, and receipts in full signed 
by each man opposite his registered name, and his right ‘to a 
lien for the work of that week should thereupon terminate. 
‘The registry book would then be conclusive evidence at all 
times of the existence of all liens for labor on the building, and 
could be consulted with confidence by owners and mortgagees. 
In practice, the men would probably grumble a little at having 
to take the trouble to write receipts for their wages in the 
book, but a habit of exactness and punctuality of this sort 
would be much better for them than the lax practice of working 
along in uncertainty for a time, and, a month afterwards, 
going secretly and getting a lawyer, for a fee of half the amount 
due, to file a lien at some > distant record-office. In cases where 
a man worked only a day or two, instead of completing a 
week, he would still be obliged to register his name, and the 
contractor, if he wished to get his payment, or the owuer, if he 
wished to raise his mortgage-money, or to be secure against 
unsatisfied claims, would still have to get his receipt in the 
book by taking it to him, if in no other way. ‘The evidence 
of the book ought to be held as conclusive, in all cases. Work- 
men are often weak enough to sign receipts for money which 
has not been paid them, in the vague hope of getting it out of 
somebody somehow; and they should be taught that their 
signature binds them, and that they have no right to injure 
innocent people by their feebleness. Of course, there is a 
possibility that a contractor, or an owner eager for his mort- 
gage-money, might forge signatures to receipts ; ; but the 
penalties for forgery are not such as to invite. aberrations of 
this sort, and such forgeries would be small in amount, and 
easily detected. 
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ROBABLY the reflection has recurred to a good many 

architects besides ourselves, that the present season is 

characterized, so far as building is concerned, by an un- 
usually large crop of patented devices of various kinds, which 
the inventors, or agents, find it necessary to recommend at 
great length to architects by means of personal visits. To the 
young architect, who has plenty of leisure, as well as inclination, 
for acquiring practical knowledge, these visits are not always 
unwelcome; and there is not only instruction, but amusement, 
in describing each inventor’s device to the succeeding visitor, 
and hearing his comments upon it. To the busy practitioner, 
however, such interruptions are a serious matter. He may 
shut himself up in the innermost recesses of his office, fancying 
himself safe; but the practised and persistent salesman will 
draw him forth as easily as a fisherman lures a trout from its 
hiding-place. One well-worn trick is for the visitor, on being 
requested by the office-boy to send in his card, to say that he 
has been desired to call. Of course, he is shown in, and the 
architect, coming out to welcome an expected visitor, is met 
with the cool explanation that if the intruder had not been 
actually invited to call, the omission was doubtless inadvertent, 
and he had taken upon himself to remedy the oversight. An 
architect must be pretty amiable to bear this sort of deception 
with equanimity, and it is doubtful whether such advocacy 
benefits the parties who have goods to sell. ‘There is a notion, 
very current in the community, that, in order to extend a 
business, it is necessary to employ salesmen endowed with 
“push,” or, in other words, impudence. ‘This idea, so far as 
architects are concerned, is a very unfounded one. All arch- 
itects like to know of new things relating to building, particu- 
larly if they are good things; but none of them like to be 
intruded upon by bores, and few can be imposed upon by the 
Munchausenisms which may answer for the customers of a 
cheap auction-room ; while many of them are experts in nearly 
every matter relating to the art of construction. It is folly for 
a manufacturer to send to such men, as his representative, a 
glib bore, ignorant of the first principles of mechanical or 
physical science. Often, the impression made upon architects 
by the visits of these individuals is such as to prevent them 
from considering goods, perhaps not without merit, so injudi- 
ciously brought to their notice. 





F we might offer a suggestion to the people who wish to 
introduce a new elevator, or steam-boiler, or heating system, 
or electric-lighting machine, or plumbing appliance, to 

architects, in the hope of having it called for in architects’ 
specifications, we should say that the first thing to be done was 
to prepare a circular, containing, not an ignorant and untrust- 
worthy description, full of unsupported assertions, but an accurate 
and intelligent account, showing wherein the new affair differs 
from those already in use, with which, it must be remembered, 
architects are sure to be familiar, and giving reasons for its 
superiority, based on the physical laws familiar to educated 
men, and not on offers of ridiculous “ guarantees, or money 
refunded,”’ which discredit a good thing, and do very little to 
help a bad one. These circulars may either be sent, or presented 
with discretion, to architects. They will go immediately into 
the waste-basket, in any case, but, if they are written with a 
real knowledge of the subject, they will be read by a majority 
of architects before they are tossed away. The next thing is 
to keep the matter before the profession by some sort of 
standing advertisement in the professional journals. This 
need not be long. Architects have good memories for what 
interests them, but they cannot be expected to remember the 
address of all the people who bring new goods to their notice, 
particularly as these addresses frequently change. Having 
provided for all this, the manufacturer or dealer can afford to 
wait awhile. On an average, it will probably be several 
months before an architect who has read the circular will 
have occasion to use the goods; but when he does have such 
occasion, he wants to know at once where to get them. 
Perhaps he is writing a specification, in a great hurry, and 
would like to specify them by name without interrupting the 
course of his thoughts; or, more often, he will be talking over 
a building with his client, and wishes to call the latter’s 
attention to what he has reason to think a valuable novelty. 
In either case he must have the address, corrected to the latest 
date, directly under his hand, or he will content himself with 
something else. To put off the matter until the agent, of 
whose name and address he is totally ignorant, calls again, 


or still worse, until he has rummaged through a pile of ten or 
twelve thousand circulars, supposing him to have accumulated 
such a treasure, is simply to abandon it altogether, and the 
inventor or dealer, no matter how eloquently he or his repre- 
sentatives may have expressed himself in his interviews with 
the architect, or how instructive and costly his circulars or 
catalogues may have been, loses that sale. If, however, the 
architect can turn at once to the address he wants, he will 
write, or refer his client to it, and, if the article in question is 
really better than old ones of similar sort, the sale is more 
than likely to be made. After this, it may be many months 
before the same architect has the question presented to him 
again, and, when he does, he will need the same facilities for 
solving it, but, meanwhile, other architects will be going through 
the same. experience, and supposing the thing for sale to be 
desirable, it is sure to commend itself to them, always provided 
that they know, at the moment they want it, where to get it. 





HE death of so eminent an archeologist as Professor Rossi 
I ought not to pass unnoticed by architects, although the 

latter are not accustomed to interest themselves very much 
in the Early Christian period, to which Rossi devoted most of 
his zeal and skill. Incidentally, however, his investigations 
among the inscriptions and mosaics of the Catacombs and the 
early Christian churches have cleared up many a point of 
architectural importance, and, we hope, have inspired more 
than one architect with a renewed feeling of reverence and 
enthusiasm for the Church which we have received from the 
martyrs who loved it so tenderly, and defended it so well. 


SUGGESTION which we find in a late German paper is 
Hi worth remembering. It seems that Paul Altmann, Berlin, 

N. W., makes a small ice-machine, about the size of an 
ice-cream freezer, in which nitrate of ammonia is used as the 
freezing substance. A cylinder is mounted on pivots, on a 
stand, so that it can be revolved about an axis perpendicular 
to its side. In this cylinder is set a smaller one, with a tight 
cover. ‘The small cylinder is filled with pure water, and set in 
the large one, and the space between them packed with a 
mixture of seven pounds of nitrate of soda and three quarts of 
water. The cover of the outer cylinder is then screwed on, 
and the whole whirled around for fifteen minutes. If the 
covers are then taken off, the inner cylinder is found to be full 
of ice. The water to be frozen should be as cool as possible 
before putting into the cylinders, as the nitrate of ammonia 
has a rather limited chilling power, and will not cool water to 
the freezing-point from a higher temperature than about 60° 
Fahrenheit. After the operation is complete, the solution of 
nitrate of soda in the large cylinder is to be poured into a pan, 
and evaporated to dryness on the kitchen stove, and is then 
ready to be used again. ; 


many, by H. Nolte, a carpenter, of Bochum, for an 

arrangement of vaults and privies, which might be found 
useful for country cottages. Herr Nolte builds an ordinary 
vault, which, it is needless to say, ought to be of brick, ce- 
mented tight. An open iron stand, in the middle, supports a 
large iron pipe, which ends under the seat above. Naturally, 
the vault gradually fills, but as soon as the semi-liquid mass 
rises to the level of the bottom of the pipe, the orifice is trapped, 
and, instead of the whole effluvium of the contents of the vault 
escaping through the seat, nothing rises through the pipe ex- 
cept the emanations of the comparatively small quantity con- 
tained in it, and these, as the editor of the Bautechnische Zett- 
schrift observes, can be kept down by pouring in a pint or so of 
oil. If the vault has a tight cover, with a ventilation-pipe 
carried to a harmless outlet, and an inlet for fresh air, the gases 
generated will not force their way into the house, and it is 
said that the undisturbed surface of the general mass in the 
vault becomes covered with a crust, so that few vapors rise 
from it. We cannot say that we regard this as altogether a 
nice arrangement, and a provision for an earth-closet, or for 
galvanized iron pans, on wheels, the contents of which should 
be removed to the garden every morning, would be infinitely 
preferable; but it is at least better than' the horrors of most 
country privies. | 


A RATHER curious patent has been taken out in Ger- 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 


PPARENTLY the three or four score architects who assembled 

Ai in the rooms of the Architectural League felt that this, the 

Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Institute of 

Architects, was to be an interesting and important occasion, for 

every one looked cheerful and animated — which is not always the 

case at these meetings —and so kept in harmony with the bright 
and bracing character of the day. 

Mr. Burnham's opening address was simple, straightforward, and 
at times forceful, and such recommendations as he did make all 
would be willing to see carried out. 

The report of the Board of Directors was mainly historical, and con- 
tained no recommendations of any material value, and recounted no 
facts which were not already very generally known. 

The report of the Committee on Education, prepared and read by 
Mr. Van Brunt, was a notable contribution, taken from a literary 
standpoint, and was listened to by all with close attention and 
welcomed with applause. Mr. Van Brunt frankly said that- one of 
his fellow committeemen had said the report might properly be pre- 
sented, but he, for one, would not like to try to carry it out. And 
this seemed to he the feeling of those who had listened so carefully 
to its reading, and particularly of Mr. Post, who, partly misunder- 
standing the motion of Mr. Yost, objected to the report being 
officially brought to the notice of the conductors of the several archi- 
tectural schools with the recommendation that the scheme outlined 
should be put into working shape and adopted. 

Mr. Van Brunt goes too fast and too far in his suggestion. It is 
not logical to assume that schoolboys can, at the opening of their 
careers, understand the philosophical and ethical considerations 
which now so much interest the reporter after many years of study 
and applied practice. What the boys must be taught in school, 
aside from the mere matter of technical dexterity, is the real mean- 
ing of distribution of plan and mass, balance, proportion, the values 
of parts and their relation to the whole. In teaching these, the 
architectural schools do their full and their best duty, and it is a 
teaching that can hardly be done anywhere else than in schools. 
Incidentally, as it were, the pupils learn the history of art, the prop- 
erties of the several styles, and so on, so that they can, in a large 
measure, apply later to work done in such style as they may elect to 
practise in those lessons in proportions, values, and so on, which they 
learned to consider in the abstract at the time when they were being 
taught them in their practice-work on Classic architecture, which 
better than any other is suited to the needs of instructor and pupil. 

Every parent wishes it were possible for his son to begin his life 
at about the degree of attainment and education he himself has 
reached, but he realizes that human life is so directed that each 
entity has to waste a large part of its working energy in doing to- 
day just the same thing that human beings have been doing for eons. 
Yet each generation, thanks to the forethought and guidance of its 

redecessor, succeeds in getting a grip on life and its activities a 
ittle earlier and a little higher up. Such progress as this ought to 
be held satisfactory, except by the most resolute of dreamers. 

Mr. Upjohn’s report for the Committee on the Preservation of 
Public and Historic Buildings was extremely local in its tenor and 
entirely blinked the possibility of making a recommendation that 
would draw public attention, and, perhaps, secure some fruition. 
He devoted himself entirely to stating that the Custom-house, on 
Wall Street, had been offered for sale and that it was regrettable 
that a building of that character should be torn down, whereas it 
off-red such excellent opportunities for adornment with memorial 
busts, statues, panels, etc., in honor of those men of worth whom 
the Government ought to commemorate in enduring form.  Inci- 
dentally, he suggested that the name of Isaiah Rogers, as architect of 
the building, ought to be inscribed on it —a rather fleeting immor- 
tality if the building is to be destroyed. He also recounted that an 
attempt had been made to cause the Secretary of the Treasury to 
direct the removal of the name of Frazee, as architect, from the 
Sub-Treasury Building on Wall Street, and the substitution for it of 
the name of the real designer, William Ross. 

If our recollection serves us rightly, just this report was sub- 
mitted at the Convention held at Washington four years ago. One 
would think that the fact that nearly all the members of the Cabinet 
and their wives travelled to Batavia last week to attend the dedica- 
tion of the old land-office of Holland Purchase, as a memorial to 
Robert Morris, might have indicated to this Committee that there 
were a good many buildings besides the two on Wall Street that are 
worthy of their attention and that the Government is not unwilling 
to listen to representations which will cause their retention and 
preservation. 

The Afternoon Session was wholly given up to discussing the 
matter of a number of amendments to the By-laws. 

The most important of the amendments bore on the connection 
between the Institute and its Chapters; in fact, related to the very 
life and marrow of the association, and yet the discussion and debate 
was 20 managed that practically only one side of the question was 
presented. In amanner it was a question of the Ins and the Outs, 
in which the Ins legislated for the Outs without giving the latter a 
fair hearing. The debate resulted in the adoption, without practical 
change, of the amendments as printed in one of our recent issues, so 


that henceforward, an architect in order to become a member of the 
Institute must first join one of its Chapters, and more than this, 
“every practising member of a Chapter” must become a member of 
the Institute. 

We question whether there are not certain bodies now Chapters 
of the Institute, which will prefer to surrender their Charters rather 
than endure this dictation. For instance, in the Boston Society of 
Architects which, after an existence of some years, accepted a 
Chapter Charter while maintaining its own independent organiza- 
tion, the voting strength lies with the Society members who are not 
members of the Institute, and it is very questionable whether this 
majority will allow itself to be dragooned into joining the Institute 
against its will with the exaction of double dues. It is quite within 
the bounds of possibility, that they will vote to abandon the Chapter 
Charter and then what will be the status of those, now members 
of the Institute, who cannot remain members of that body if they 
be not, first, members of a Chapter ? 

It is possible, too, that the new ruling may lead to trickery. 
An architect desiring to join the Institute, but being willing to pay 
dues only to that body, finding that his desire cannot be satisfied 
unless he first join a Chapter, will possibly accept the condition and 
join one, but his election to the Institute once secured, he will there- 
upon resign from the Chapter and cleave only to the Institute, and 
in this simple way completely nullify the object of the framers of 
this mistaken regulation. 7 2 Pie 

It is the more remarkable that the Convention should have ac- 
cepted this amendment so easily, and, moreover, should have been 
in a manner guided to accept it by Mr. Burnham’s rulings, con- 
sidering the fact, that at one point of the discussion he found it 
desirable to leave the chair in order to warn the Convention that 
it should be very careful not to take any action that would give 
warrant for the accusation that the Institute is a trade-union and 
not a deliberative professional body. 

The programme for the evening was thrown into confusion, 
because of the want of foresight of the manipulator of the stere- 
opticon needed to illustrate Mr. Fox’s paper on “Greek Detail,” for 
at the last moment he discovered he could not procure the needed 
supply of gas. 

owever, Mr. Sturgis read his paper on ‘‘ Modern Style founded 
on Ancient Greek Architecture,” upon which Messrs. Van Brunt 
and Andrews made some enjoyable comments. 

To fill the time assigned to Mr. Fox’s postponed lecture, Mr. 
Jenney gave a brief abstract, from memory, of the paper he had pre- 
pared for delivery at a later session, and Mr. Yost read a paper on 
the “ Evolution of American Architecture.” 





THE SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


There are few things more laughable than to observe how.a 
deliberative assembly, unused to sitting, is terrorized by the un- 
uttered sound of its own thoughts. Yesterday the reporting com- 
mittees had it pretty much their own way, with only occasional 
dispute, while to-day they were even more fortunate. Not that the 
reporters did not give every one a fair chance to refute their views, 
but a “dumb devil’’ seemed to have possession of practically all 
who were not members of the Committee. This condition was all the 
more remarkable, because Mr. Post, the Chairman of the Committee 
on a Code for Competition, whose report practically opened the 
morning session, announced that in answer to its circular inviting 
suggestions, the Committee had received a great many replies 
embodying a greater number of varying and irreconcilable sugges- 
tions. Yet when the opportunity was offered, the writers of these 
replies, some of whom were doubtless present, had nothing to say in 
advocacy of their own suggestions. 

This report on competitions, a very important one, as it recom- 
mended radical changes, was considered section by section and 
adopted, practically without debate, and was then referred back to 
the Committee that its articles might be arranged in more logical 
sequence and slight changes made in its phraseology. But we are 
not clear whether it is to be later resubmitted to the Institute for 
final adoption, or whether it is to be issued to members forthwith 
and held to be at once in force. Neither is it quite clear whether 
this “code ” is to be considered mandatory or simply recommenda- 
tory. If it is to be held mandatory, no penalty is provided for 
breach of its observance; while if it is merely recommendatory, it is 
not very obvious what will happen in case some are willing to 
observe its articles in a given case, while others are not, the third 
party to the question, the prospective client, being wholly oblivious 
to or refusing to acknowledge the existence of the code and its stipu- 
lations. 

OF the several important recommendations, perhaps the most im- 
pertant is one which has a bearing on the compensation for designs 
submitted in limited competitions, and this is so closely connected 
with the schedule of charges that the old rate of one per cent for 
preliminary studies, as it has long stood in the schedule, is to be 
abandoned in favor of the rate established in the proposed code. 
How this new rate will be actually stated in the schedule, whether 
or not the tabulation figured out by Mr. Carrére will be given in full, 
we do not know; but the new rate for preliminary studies and for 
competitive studies in limited competition is arrived at by a com- 
putation which gives, as a result, what is practically two-and-a-half 
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times the square-root of the estimated or intended cost of the pro- 
posed building. 

Although Mr. Post gave warning that this question was one whose 
determination would tend to indicate whether the Institute desired 
to encourage or to discourage competition, and though Mr. Carrere 
showed that under the present schedule the charge for preliminary 
work on a million-dollar building would be $10,000, while by the pro- 
posed code the recompense to an individual competitor would be but 
$500 in certain cases, yet even then no one cared to debate the 
question. 

Another radical change is in the exclusion of perspective drawings 
from those which, under the code recoimended are hereafter to be 
submitted in the limited competitions for public and semi-public 
buildings. This will be ill news to a large class of artist-draughts- 
men who have devoted years to acquiring skill in this special field of 
work and who have, in consequence, in a measure unfitted themselves 
for winning as fair a livelihocd in any other way. The ostensible 
reason for the proposed change is that there is much trickery used 
in the making of perspective drawings and that a “catchy” per- 
spective — which often would not stand the test of being translated 
back into elevation —did more to win a competition than did the 
merits of the plan, which, of course, is really of the first importance. 
qt was said that the competitor who was so lucky as to secure the 
service of Hughson Hawley usually won the competition. Of 
course there is a certain reasonableness in thia, but as the code pro- 
poses to allow a competitor to render his elevation in any medium 
he prefers, there will be just as much chance for a catchy rendering 
by Hughson Hawley to carry off the prize. Moreover, it is ques- 
tionable whether it will be easy to induce the intending client, the 
holder of the competition, to forego his right to have the work which 
he is to pay for presented to him in a way by which he can understand 
fairly what it is really to be. This may not be of very material im- 
portance, since the code seeks to compel in every case the absolute 
awarding of the work to some one of the competing architects on the 
award of an expert adviser or a commission of three architects. 

It seemed to us that from beginning to end the code had been 
prepared without giving due regard to the rights of the party who is 
to pay the scot. In fact, it was rather cynically remarked by some 
one, that if a client who had held a limited competition found as the 
result that he was bound to erect a building which did not meet his 
expectations and desires, he had no one but himself to thank for 
his disgust, since he should have taken care to invite as competitors 
only men whom he knew would satisfy him! 

After this report and one or two other unimportant ones were dis- 
posed of, Mr. L. H. Sullivan read a very Ruskinesque paper on 
“Emotional Architecture as compared with Classical,” during which 
he took occasion not only to point the finger of scorn at modern civ- 
ilization, but also to say some very unkind things about education, a 
word which he found to be the most “ pathetic” in the language. 
While the reprehension he held for educators was catholic and 
general, it was even a little more specific in the case of those educa- 
tors who had to do with our architectural schools. 

This following on the heels of Mr. Van Brunt’s report of the day 
before, looked as if an assault was being made on the several archi- 
tectural schools in the country, and consequently no one was sur- 
prised that, when Professor Ware took the tloor to read Mr. Long- 
fellow’s careful paper on “ Early Italian Church Architecture,” he 
should make a brief reference to the remarks of each of these gentle- 
men. He regretted that before making their strictures they had 
not investigated to discover how far the recommendations they made 
were already forestalled by the method of instruction now followed. 
Speaking for Columbia College, he said that so far as he could com- 
prehend the situation, the essentials of the recommendations of both 
of these gentlemen were already there in practice. Architecture 
was not there taught as mere bdéok learning, but as a broad and ever- 
expanding subject and it was the constant endeavor of the instructors 
to cultivate and expand the mental faculties and artistic appre- 
ciativeness of the pupils in all possible directions. 

Mr. Longfellow’s paper was followed by one by Mr. Cummings on 
a kindred topic, “ The Barbarians in Italy,” a fragment, he explained, 
of a more comprehensive study, upon which he was at work. 

The papers of Mr. Day and Mr. Gibson on travelling for archi- 
tectural study were extremely interesting, Mr. Day’s being very sug- 
gestive and Mr. Gibson's practical and to the point. Mr. Blackall 
alone offered some remarks, drawn from his own experience as a 
travelling-scholar. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, A. I. A.} 


HE Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, which was held in 
Chicago in July and the opening-days of August, 1893, in con- 
nection with the World's Congress of Architects, will long Be 

remembered by those who were so fortunate as to attend it and to 
share in the enjoyment of that unrivalled display of architecture 
which housed the World's Columbian Exposition. The generous 
hospitality of the Illinois Chapter, the fine drive which was given to 
the visitors for the purpose of showing the interesting streets, parks, 
boulevards and architecture of Chicago, and the sail on the Lake, 
ending with the enchanting view of the illuminated White City and 





1 Submitted to the Convention at its tirst session, Oct. 15, 1894. 


the display of fireworks, are among the choicest memories of one’s 
life. 

In the fifteen months which have intervened, there has been much 
to engross the attention and tax the energies of your Directors, a 
short résumé of which is herewith submitted. 

Mr. A. Page Brown, of San Francisco, was elected by the Insti- 
tute as a Director for three years, the Nominating Committee 
having put his name on the printed ballot without ascertaining that 
he was not a Fellow of the Institute. The Board of Directors 
therefore declared Mr. Robert Stead, of Washington, D. C., to be 
elected, he having received the next highest number of votes cast. 

The first meeting of the Directors, which occupied two days, was 
marked by a very full attendance, and at that meeting the Buffalo 
Chapter officially called the attention of the Board to the design of 
the proposed Buffalo Federal Building and re-opened the question 
of entrusting the designing of the Government buildings :o the office 
of the Supervising Architect, or of opening them to a properly 
devised and equitable competition. The details of the contest and 
the merits of the case have been so fully discussed in the correspond- 
ence of the President and the Board of Directors with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Supervising Architect, in the admirable 
paper prepared by Mr. Glenn Brown, a Fellow of the Institute, and 
in the discussions of the architectural journals and the press of the 
country, that it is not necessary to rehearse the story, but simply to 
state that the so-called McKaig Bill, which will, if passed, bring about 
the desired reform, has been reported upon favorably by the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and is now on the 
Calendar in the House and with every prospect of its passage in 
both the House and the Senate, and if passed will probably receive 
the signature of the President. 

The Board of Directors wish to thank the special committee of 
architects, Messrs. Bruce Price, John M. Carrere and E. H. 
Kendall, who have had this matter especially in charge in Washing- 
ton, for their untiring exertions and successful work, and also the 
whole body of the profession, both in and out of the Institute, for 
the interest created in the subject through the local press and for the 
promise of support which has been obtained by the personal appeal 
to Senators and members of Congress by individual members of the 
profession. 

Before the expiration of the Fifty-third Congress we hope to be 
able to congratulate you upon the passage of the McKaig Bill. 

At the first meeting of the Board, a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Kendall, R. W. Gibson, E. A. Kent, J. W. McLaughlin and 
W. L. B. Jenney, was appointed to consider the relations of the 
Chapters to the Institute, which Committee will make its own 
report, and together with a Committee apeented at the last annual 
Convention, Messrs. Ferry, Illsley and Gibson, have sent to the 
Secretary a long list of proposed amendments to the By-laws which, 
in accordance with existing By-laws, have been sent to each Fellow 
of the Institute more than thirty days before the date of this Con- 
vention and will be properly before it for action at this time. 

The death of Mr. W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo, caused a vacancy in 
the Board of Directors for one year, and Mr. A. Page Brown, who 
had been elected a Fellow, was appointed by the Board of Directors 
to fill the vacancy. | 

The Directors have requested the President and Secretary to 
issue Charters to three new Chapters, namely : 

On July 27, to the Southern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, with twenty-two members. 

On August 1, to the Washington State Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, with twenty-three members. 

On August 10, to the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, with fourteen members. 

There have been three letter-ballots issued during the year. 

Thirty-two Fellows have been elected and five have been rejected. 

A letter-ballot will be issued upon the adjournment of this Con- 
vention containing eight names. 

There have been ten deaths since the last annual Convention, the 
largest number, we think, in any one year since the organization of 
the Chapters, and three resignations. 

There were 475 Fellows at the last Convention and there are now 
the same number as at the last report. 

In addition to the statistics given above, the Secretary finds that 
there are twenty-six Chapters of the Institute with an aggregate 
membership, not including Honorary and Corresponding Members, 
of about 600. 

Mr. William Pitt Preble Longfellow, elected nearly thirty years 
ago a Fellow of the [nstitute, has, by giving up the practice of the 
profession, ceased to be a Fellow, but through the work which he has 
done in writing a dictionary of architecture, and in much other 
architectural literary work, has kept closely in touch with the pro- 
fession. The Board, therefore, takes especial pleasure in proposing 
him for election as an Honorary Member of the Institute. 

The Board also proposes the election of Prof. Charles H. Moore, 
of Harvard College, Joho S. Billings, M. D., of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baron Henry von Geymiiller, and Prof. Cady Staley, 
President Case School Applied Sciences, for election as Honorary 
Members. 

Mr. S. M. Randolph, who was admitted to the Western Association 
of Architects in 1884, and has been a Fellow of the Institute since 
the consolidation in 1889, has resigned because of entering other 
business, which is, however, closely connected with the profession, 
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and therefore, and also because of his honorable practice while in 
the profession, they recommend him for election as a Corresponding 
Member. 

The Board also recommends for election as Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Mr. J. S. Walker, of Apia, Samoa, an architect and engineer 
who is accredited to us by undoubted authority, and who feels more 
closely connected with this country thao with any other, and is 
desirous of juining with us as closely as our Constitution and By- 
laws will permit. It also proposes Prof. Edward S. Morse, of 
Salem, Mass., the writer of the work on Japanese architecture, as a 
Corresponding Member, and William Paul Gerhard, Sanitary Engi- 
neer, of New York, Montgomery Schuyler, so well known as a 
writer on architectural subjects, and Charles MacDonald, the eminent 
engineer, both of New York. 

Since the last annual Convention, the death-roll has been unusually 
large, and death has taken from us some of our most valuable Fellows: 

J. B. Johnston died on the 20th of September, 1893, at Ogdens- 
burg, Vt., aged 52 years. 

Alpheus C. Morse died on the 25th of November, 1893, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., aged 75 years. 

P. W. Rueble died on the 1st day of December at Chicago. 

Geo. H. Edbrooke died on the 25th of January, 1894. 

Geo. Walter da Cunha died on the 31st of January, 1894, at New- 
ark, N. J. 

August Bauer died February 8, 1894, at Chicago. 

William Worth Carlin died on the 23d of March, 1894, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., aged 43 years. 

William Henri Adams, Chicago, died May 3d, 1894. 

Arthur Rotch died on the 15th day of August, 1894, at Beverly, 
Mass., aged 44 years. 

The Secretary has just learned of the death of James Douglass, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., but cannot give the date. 

Mr. Carlin was a member of the Board of Directors, and the 
vacancy caused by his decease was filled by the election of Mr. A. 
Page Brown, of San Francisco, who had received enough ballots at 
Chicag:: to elect him a director, but he was found at that time to be 
ineligile. 

M-. Arthur Rotch has done so much for the profession by his own 
work in this, his native country, and during a long residence in France; 
by the establishment, in connection with other members of his 
family, of a Travelling-Scholarship, and by numerous gifts during 
his life, and munificent benefactions by legacy upon his decease, that 
his name will be perpetuated in after years by these great and per- 
sonal benefits to generations yet unborn. 

In our list of Honorary Members, we have for many years been 
permitted to print the name of César Daly, who died in Paris, Jan- 
uary 12, 1894. Distinguished as the author of “ L’Architecture 
Privée” and other serials, a voluminous writer, a beautiful draughts- 
man and accomplished designer, his reputation was enduring and his 
fame world wide. By order of the Board of Directors, Messrs. R. 
M. Hunt and the Secretary were directed to prepare a proper 
minute for the records of the Institute, and to send a copy of the 
same to the family of the deceased, which was duly attended to. 

John Baird, also an Honorary Member, died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., February 13, 1894, aged 72 years. 

The Secretary has learned that Mr. S. A. Cook, of Tacoma, 
Wash., died in that city on the 27th of April, 1893, leaving at 
that time but one Fellow of the Institute — Mr. G. W. Bullard —in 
the State of Washington. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention and the publication of the papers read before the World’s 
Congress of Architects was so voluminous, and the authors of the 
papers were so wide-spread, that there was a mortifying but neces- 
sary delay in its publication, but it is hoped that the value of the 
papers which it contains will compensate for the tardiness of their 
issue, and the Board desires to take this method to thank the authors 
of the several papers for their kindness in preparing them. A large 
edition was printed and the Secretary desires to announce that 
copies can be obtained from him if desired. [t is especially desired 
that they should be placed in Public Libraries, and Fellows can 
render a service to the Treasury of the Institute, as well as to their 
local libraries, by purchasing copies to be forwarded to them. 

The Board is impressed with the growing demand upon the pro- 
fession on the part of committees representing State, County, mu- 
nicipal, or other public and corporate bodies, to exact bonds for the 
completion of public buildings within stipulated amounts. This 
demand should be resisted as humiliating and unprofessional and 
fraught with great danger, shifting as it does the best energies of an 
architect from producing artistic work and conscientiously serving 
his client to the best of his ability, to a constant study as to how he 
can manage to manipulate the work so as to be sure that its cost 
does not exceed the agreed sum without betraying in the work the 
evidence of the shaving to which it has been subjected. [t is sug- 

ested that steps be taken to secure the codperation of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers to resist the insidious growth of a prac- 
tice which, if allowed to go on unshackled, will become so thoroughly 
entrenched that it cannot be shaken off. 

The decision in the case of Rotch & Tilden vs. Fry shows the 
great value of carrying cases of attempts of infringements of 
the rights of architects into Court and procuring decisions which 
will, as precedents, determine authoritatively the rights of architect 
and client, and great credit is due to them for persistently pursuing 


the case to a conclusion — and to a conclusion as just as it is impor- 
tant — but it is not often that an architect is able to bear the great 
expense of carrying a contest to a final decision, especially against a 
wealthy client who is determined to resort to all of the delays and 
appeals which a successful counsellor can manage to obtain; it, there- 
fore, seems fitting that some action should be taken to revive an 
effort that was made by the Western Association of Architects, be- 
fore the consolidation, to form a protective league for the purpose of 
advising and, if necessary, prosecuting cases which may arise. 

Renewed efforts have been made to secure for the daughters of the 
late President Thomas U. Walter, LL. D., the just compensation 
for professional services performed so fully and faithfully for the 
United States Government with such earnestness and enthusiasm 
that he thought little of himself or of the reward which was his true 
desert. In consequence, he died poor, and those dependent upon 
him have been for many years trying to secure a part of that which 
he ought to have received. It is hoped that the present Congress 
will pass the bill before it expires. 

Arrangements have been made and Committee appointed to secure 
data for a history of the Institute, and Mr. Bloor, for so many years 
the Secretary of the Institute, has been retained for that purpose. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, A. I. A. 


HE Committee on Education, on account of the wide separation 
of its members, has found it impracticable, either in person or 
by correspondence, to consult together with that freedom which 

is demanded by the increasing importance and difficulty of the sub- 
ject committed to them. But the present condition and future 
prospects of architecture seem at this moment to be so peculiarly 
dependent upon the character of the training in the professional 
schools of the country that your Committee venture to present for 
your consideration a brief and necessarily unstudied statement of 
the architectural situation, with an inquiry as to the possibility 
of improving it through a modification of our educational methods. 

This statement is made, not with the expectation of revealing any 
new thing, but rather to formulate in a more or less definite way a 
condition of things, which, without such formulation, is apt to remain 
without any clear recognition; and the suggestion for improvement 
is offered, less with the expectation of laying before you a practical 
scheme for reform, than of stimulating inquiry and awakening 
discussion. 

We consider that the present condition of architecture in this 
country as a fine art, though there are clear indications of a late 
advance in academic scholarships and in technique generally, is 
unsatisfactory, because in this advance there cannot be detected any 
healthy progressive principle. In fact, it is rather a progress of 
personal enterprise and skill than of principles, and does not seem 
to promise any large or characteristically national fulfilment. It is 
made on irregular skirmishing lines, not without evidence of individual 
gallantry bere and there, but with none of that effective unity of 
effort, which is the only means of achieving results adequate and 
proper to our especial civilization. 

As architecture is now for the first time in the hands of men of 
education, it becomes very important indeed for us to consider 
whether this education cannot be such as to inculcate convictions, to 
make our young architects the agents of a far more definite and 
orderly progress, and to inspire them with a certain definite conscious- 
ness of duty in respect to the development of a system of architect- 
ural forms, less conventional in character, and more accurately 
adjusted to the expression of our new life. 

ut it is said, “ Let us be content to do our duty to our art and to 

our clients, each one to the best of his ability and according to his 
best lights, and let the style of our time take care of itself, as the 
styles of former ages and peoples have been created. For these his- 
torical styles have developed themselves out. of the political, religious, 
commercial, ethnological, and social conditions, and technique has 
varied with variations in materials and methods. Why should we 
attempt to interfere with this natural automatic process of evolu- 
tion?” 

In answer to this question is involved a statement of the difference 
in the conditions of practice in ancient and modern times. But it 
seems hardly necessary to repeat this statement before such an audi- 
ence as this, and to say again that our past is a far larger region, a 
far greater inheritance than belonged to any of our predecessors, and 
that our minds are preoccupied and our ideas complicated by an 
infinite variety of architectural monuments. 

The progress of investigation in archeology has made us familiar 
with the buildings and arts of every age and race ; we have classified 
and defined the stvles; we have theorized infinitely and created a 
science of wsthetics. We can, therefore, no longer be, like our 
predecessors, unconscious ministers in the development of style. As 
our resources have been infinitely expanded, our personal responsi- 
bilities to our art have become far greater and our task far more 
difficult. Architecture has thus necessarily become a learned pro- 
fession and we cannot do our dufy without academies, libraries and 
museums and a large equipment of photographs and prints. ‘The ar- 
chitects of the great historical eras, dealing with comparatively sim- 
ple problems and with only one set of forms at a time, were enabled 
to concentrate their forces, to develop style without affectations and 
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with infinitely less consciousness of effort than ourselves, who are 
distracted by our knowledge and perplexed by our exacting reminis- 
cences. These conditions have introduced a new element into the 
practice of architecture, an element of self-consciousness, of dilettante- 
ism and imitation, which have sophisticated modern architectural 
manifestations and deprived them of that sincerity, power and sim- 
plicity which can result only from concentration of intelligent effort 
and from strong convictions, based, not upon the traditions of the 
studios, but upon a philosophical analysis of our vast resources of 
design. 

Without presuming to criticise the methods of instruction in our 
schools of architecture, as at present conducted, and certainly with a 
grateful appreciation of what their professors and teachers have 
already accomplished in the service of a purer and nobler art, we 
would ask them to systematize and codrdinate the study of all the 
historic styles, as they were successively developed in their progress 
from picturesque barbarism to the elegance and refinement of the 
higher civilizations; to make this study an essential part of the cur- 
riculum of the schools; to teach the outlines of histury by the archi- 
tecture which was a part of it; not to select certain of the styles for 
exclusive study, leaving what seems the less interesting and beautiful, 
the less highly organized or less applicable to our use, to be picked 
up by chance, if at all. Our project would be to pursue this study 
of history through its manifestations in architecture from archaic to 
modern times, or, at least, to the nineteenth century, not with the 
minute patient scrutiny of the archeologist, but with the spirit of 
the artist seeking to learn how forms and ornament were developed 
out of the genius of civilizations and peoples and how, as they were 
significant of the progress of human culture in the past, they should 
be used in the service of modern art. 

We recognize that the best discipline of the faculties of design can 
be obtained only by especial and continued practice with the most 
highly organized of all these styles, and that Classic art must con- 
tinue to be the means, but not the end of this discipline. 

We believe that this organized study of the historical styles would 
prevent the graduates of our schools from becoming mere spend- 
thrifts with their inheritance, and that with this new knowledge, 
apparently never heretofore taught, they would learn to be tolerant. 
* Savoir c'est pardonner.” ‘They would practice, not with unreason- 
ing prejudice in favor of this, that, or the other forms of art, nor 
with the indifference of eclecticism, but with a sense of the deep 
significance of these forms, to whatever era they belonged, as expres- 
sions of the history of our race, and with a conviction that decorative 
forms in historical architecture are not mere fashions or accidents of 
the times, nor mere independent isolated phenomena, but symbols, 
slowly evolved by processes of art from certain definite conditions of 
human life, as links in a continuous chain of evolution, as genuine 
and serious manifestations of art, however rude. 

Would not this larger comprehension, thus obtained, of the sig- 
nificance of ancient decorative forms and this increased respect for 
them as means of expression have an immediate effect upon their 
adjustment to modern uses, and ultimately upon the development of 
contemporary style? Would they not be used with more intelligence 
and feeling? Would not our young architects be less subject to 
undisciplined caprice on the one hand, or to academical prejudice on 
the other? Would they not become in the best sense catholic and 
more worthy to inherit the inexhaustible wealth of the past? Would 
they not, above all perhaps, be freed from the mean virtue of con- 
formity or archeological accuracy, which has done more to retard the 
progress of architecture as a fine art than any other influence except 
ignorance and pretense ? 

There can be no doubt that as the true basis of architectural com- 
position of the highest sort is to proportion and to decorate structure, 
and that as structure is constantly developing with new methods, 
new devices of engineering, and new materials, the architecture of 
the immediate future must necessarily assume new character, at least 
in its outlines, supplanting to a great extent those Classic or romantic 
ideals or standards which custom has arbitrarily imposed upon 
modern practice. Are our present methods of education preparing 
our young men to accept these inevitable changes without a wasteful 
and futile effort to effect a reconciliation between ancient academic 
prejudices and these new things? Will the architecture of our 
country in the next decade express in no doubtful terms the civiliza- 
tion of America in its best estate? For this difficult task do we not 
need a much more scientific coUrdination of precedent, a much more 

hilosophic analysis of the architecture of the past than is secured 
by our present methods of education? The question evidently is, 
not, how are we to effect a compromise between engineering and 
architecture, but how are we td convert engineering into architecture, 
how are we to use the immense resources of beautiful precedent at 
our command in order to translate this prose into the poetry of a 
hich art? The language of form, made accessible to us by a system 
of study such as we propose, would be as copious as the language of 
words at the command of Tennyson and Browning, of Longfellow 
and Lowell. ‘The vast vocabulary of these great masters, these 
‘builders of the lofty rhyme,” is made up of words and phrases 
derived from the entire experience of mankind, not from any especial 
era, or from any selection approved by any school or academy of 
learning. They could not have expressed their inspirations with any 
such arbitrary or scholastic limitations of terms. The duties andthe 
privileges of the modern architect in respect to his art are the same 
as those of the modern poet in respect to literature, but the prejudices 


of the architect’s education have, by exclusions of language, appar- 
ently entirely artificial and unnecessary, embarrassed his efforts to 
express in terms of art the exigencies of modern structure, material 
and use. [le is still trying to write new songs and sonnets and epics 
in Classic Latin or medieval French, and is still wondering that no 
one but himself comprehends or enjoys them. We are conscious that 
this analogy between literature and architecture must not be pushed 
too far, for the two arta have very different messages to deliver to 
the intelligence of mankind. Architecture, of course, can express 
emotions and thought only indirectly by symbols. But the analogy 
is close enough to support and illustrate our argument. 

If the American Institute of Architects should succeed in persuad- 
ing the schools of architecture throughout the country to teach the 
whole course of history by architecture, and should open to them 
the whole series of historic forms in the order of their evolution 
without prejudice, the genius of the more spacious times in which we 
live, which are the culmination and the result of all that bas gone 
before, would stand a much better chance for adequate expression. 
Let the schools teach our young men not to conceal or disguise or 
condone in a mask of cold convention the inevitable changes of form 
which must come in process of time with the changes in our social 
and economic conditions, but to welcome them frankly and express 
them, not with quotations from other tongues, not with the affecta- 
tions and pedantries of academical learning, but with the large 
freedom derived from a comprehensive knowledge of all that has 
been done or said in forms of art by all peoples. 

It seems to us that it is only by some such process as this that 
architecture as a fine art can keep pace with science. We are not 
proposing any such folly as the deliberate invention of a new style, 
or any possible amalgam of old styles, but we are inquiring whether 
it is not practicable by an analytic study of precedent, without arbi- 
trary preferences, to apply to the art of our times a synthetic method 
of evolution. Our art should be an art of scholars and artists, not 
of antiquarians, nor of amateurs, nor of pretenders. They should be 
instructed and inspired by the past, not controlled by it. As viewed 
from a philosophical standpoint, do not our present methods, without 
such a comparative study of form as this, open us fairly to the charge 
of empiricism ? : 

If we may not in this way accomplish a revolution in the archi- 
tecture of our time (we do not desire a revolution, but a reform), we 
may at least give to the architects of the next decade a far wider 
point-of-view and a far deeper understanding of their functions and 
responsibilities in an evolution of style, which, if it is not directed, 
will continue to be lost in fruitless and disorderly experiments. 

When we see members of the Institute, men of the highest avail- 
able professiunal training, repeating at the same times and in the 
same places, chateaux of Francis I, town-halls of Henry IV, Italian 
villas of the cinque-cento, palaces of Palladio, decorating casinos and 
theatres with every form of Arabian or Saracenic art, building 
libraries in southern Romanesque, country houses like the farms of 
Normandy, churches like those of Edward LV or St. Louis, dwellings 
after those of every era of English history, public structures in every 
form of the Renaissance — when we see them dissipating their forces 
in these barren revivals, each one according to his fancy, we may 
well doubt if this is the best possible use of our knowledge of prece- 
dent. Can the discipline of our schools produce no better result 
than this confusion of tongues? Is it not time for us to consider how 
we can work together with profitable unity of effort, each aiding the 
other? Does not the inevitable modern accent which may be detected 
in all these attempts to speak ancient languages prove that charac- 
teristic modern style is possible, and is only restrained from its full 
and natural development by the prejudices of our education? If 
the secret of rational progress does not lie in a more scientific and 
thorough method of studying the styles and the historical conditions 
from which they grew, to the end that we may use them not as mere 
imitators and revivalists, but as artists and creators, where else shall 
we seek for a remedy ? 

The new type born of such a study must necessarily be infinitely 
richer, more elastic, more various than any of those which lie behind 
it; it must include all their virtues and none of their vices. It 
would substitute a true vernacular for one which is spurious and 
vulgar. Architectural effort united upon such a type as this, would 
not imply a uniformity, which would soon become wearisome and 
monotonous. It would rather imply variety and unity, effective con- 
centration of power, and such a concentration means logical and 
consistent progress. Such a progress with our present methods 
surely we are not achieving. 

Hitherto, it must be sadly confessed, we have treated our great 
resources, if not like undisciplined barbarians with the spoils of war, 
certainly more like the arbiters of Parisian fashions, than like artists 
and scholars. The new education, far less pedantic, and far more 
cosmopolitan and generous than the old, and also far more discrimi- 
nating, must teach us the real value and meaning of our inheritance, 
and how to use it with a full appreciation of our responsibility to 
art and to the civilization of our time. ‘Henry Van Brunt. 

Chairman, 


A Sien Paintep sy Mitcert. — Offers have been made by the Louvre 
Museum for a blacksmith’s sign representing a horse tied to a door, 
which still swings before the smithy at Gruchy, near Cherbourg. It 
was painted by Jean Frangois Millet, the painter of the “‘ Gleaners”’ 
and the ‘‘ Angelus.’’ — Providence Journal. 
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SKELETON CONSTRUCTION AND THE FIRE-DEPART- 
MENT. 


EVEN hundred and fifty years ago, a little knot of architects 
S were busy with the solution of a new problem. All of them had 

been educated under the same conditions, had been taught the 
same rules, had copied the same models, and studied the sa:ne 
methods of construction. Now, to all of them, almost simultane- 
ously, had been presented a new set of conditions, which must be 
fulfilled, but in the fulfilment of which the models upon which their 
instruction had been based gave them little assistance. ‘hose mod- 
els expressed, by their thick walle, heavy piers, horizontal lines, and 
small, round-arched openings, solidity, calm, dignified seclusion 
and aristocratic sanctity ; and now had suddenly arisen in the com- 
munity a fever of revolt against aristocratic and sacerdotal exclusive- 
ness, a passion of democratic feeling, to which the narrowness and 
heaviness of Benedictine architecture were intolerable. Every- 
where was heard the demand for air, space and light, for vast, 
bright, open halls, in place of the gloomy monastic churches in which 
the laity, for five centuries, had been permitted only to listen, from 
behind a screen, to the prayers of those holy persons whom alone 
the Saviour of mankind permitted to approach His altar. In one 
word, the modern spirit had been born, and upon a few men had 
fallen the task of expressing it in architecture. You all know how 
they acquitted themselves of this duty; how, starting with the nec- 
essity before them of providing vast and lofty buildings, with 
slenderer supports and larger windows than had ever been seen 
before, they not only completely satisfied these requirements, but, 
almost within one man’s lifetime, developed a style of architecture 
absolutely new, even to its smallest detail, and in this style produced 
buildings which, speaking to architects trained to appreciate many 
sorts of architectural beauty, I will not call the most beautiful in the 
world, but which may be justly described as the most interesting in 
the world, through the richness of artistic feeling which shows itself 
everywhere in them. 

A compari§on of the last decade of the nineteenth century with 
the era of the emancipation of the communes may seem historically 
unwarranted, but, architecturally, there are some striking points of 
similarity. With us, as with the people of Paris and Amiens and 
Rouen toward the end of the twelfth century, buildings of the sort 
that our grandfathers erected no longer serve our purposes. It is 
true that we can use their dwelling-houses comfortably enough, but, 
for the occupations and amusements which we carry on in common 
with other people, we need, and must have, stronger, lighter, more 
wholesome and more enduring structures than any known to our 
forefathers. As economy of time must be practised to the utmost 
in our modern system, each sort of business must be as far as possi- 
ble localized ; and this involves collecting near a given spot as many 
persons, whose interests are connected with that locality, as can 
safely be accommodated ; this requirement alone bringing us inevita- 
bly to the modern high building, with its many stories, and its 
swift-running elevators, standing upon a lot whose situation alone 
gives it fabulous value. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in ridicule of the “ sky- 
scrapers,” there is no doubt that these high buildings meet a need 
that has been urgently felt, and will continue to be felt more and 
more in our large cities; and, however conservative we may be in 
our notions of the virtues of six stories of solid wall, we all know 
that the buildings that the age requires, standing on land worth two 
hundred dollars a square foot, must be made with protected metallic 
skeletons, and we shave probably prepared ourselves, by earnest 
study of the subject, to make the best of the new construction, 
whether it appeals to our artistic sympathies or not. That it should 
at once appeal to our artistic sympathies is not particularly to be 
desired. The people who cast off the old love with most alacrity 
are not those who gain the firmest hold on the affections of the new 
one; and a regard, based on an appreciation of the many excellent 
qualities of the new architecture, will be the best foundation for an 
esteem which, we may hope, will hereafter find artistic expression. 

Among these excellent qualities, the greatest ought to be, and 
will be, if architects choose to have it so, the security of the modern 
high building against fire. As a rule, fire-engineers are disposed to 
condemn those already erected, for the rgason that they are so lofty 
that streams of water cannot be thrown into them, and so incau- 
tiously built, in many cases, as to present an immense mass of fuel, 
in a condition for burning comparable with that of a pile of kind- 
lings built up in a chimney ; and they are certainly justified in their 
criticism; but there is no necessity for filling these blast-furnaces 
with woodwork, and, where the architect is allowed to apply his 
knowledge, it is easy to make the protected skeleton, of fifteen or 
twenty stories, not only safe against injury by fire within, but 
extremely valuable as a bulwark against the course of conflagrations 
outside it. In the presence of so many of my brethren, much better 

ualified than myself to treat of the details of the new construction, 
1 will not presume to point out the methods which architects should 
follow in carrying out designs of the sort here considered, but it will 
do no harm to suggest certain possibilities, in the way of application 
of materials, which may contribute in new ways to the diminution of 
the fire-hazard. It is well understood by architects that no build- 
ing, however constructed, is safe against fire, unless the amount of 
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combustible material contained in it is either very small, or is 
divided into small portions by incombustible partitions; and it is also 
well known that a building, very safe against internal hazards, may 
be destroyed by the attack of a fierce conflagration from the outside. 
Great as has been the progress in the art of incombustible construc- 
tion within the last ten vears, there is still much that can be done, 
with materials already at hand, in fortifying our lofty buildings 
against both internal and external risks. Where the fireproof 
building of ten years ago had its partitions set with wooden studs, 
filled-in with blocks of hollow plaster, or porous terra-cotta, and its 
wooden doors and windows trimmed with wooden architraves, the 
modern structure is divided by partitions of cement, on metallic 
lath, held by uprights of channel or angle iron, or of wrought-iron 
pipe, and, in many cases, provides iron frames and casings for its 
doors and windows; anil the fireproof building of the future will 
undoubtedly add to these, either doors entirely of metal and class, 
such as are made in Germany, an'l occasionally here, or of wood, 
covered with sheet metal, in the manner recently introduced, which 
gives a light, handsome and perfectly incombustible door, at a very 
small expense. 

With marble floors, on concrete or terra-cotta arches, between 
iron beams, plenty of partitions of iron and cement, metal-covered 
doors and windows hung in iron frames, and bases and wainscoting 
either of marble or of metal-cased wood, the internal hazard of the 
high fireproof building can be reduced to almost nothing, as a fire in 
one room could not spread to the next. There is, however, the ex- 
ternal hazard still to provide for, and here, also, there is still some 
progress to be made. Obviously, the most vulnerable point in such 
buildings is to be found in the windows, which, as at present made, 
offer no resistance whatever to a fire outside. For skylights we 
have found, in the new wire-glass, a material at once transparent 
and fire-resisting, and there seems to be no reason why a similar 
material should not be used in the windows in the vertical, as well 
as the horizontal, walls. Of course, it is not to be expected that the 
tenants of a great office-building would be satisfied with the ordinary 
wire-glass for their windows; but there is nothing to prevent us 
from designing the most beautiful lace-work of which we can con- 
ceive, and having it executed in gilded or silvered wire, and 
embedded in the polished plate-glass of the windows of our “sky- 
scraper” buildings. Such treatment, whether the tenants liked it or 
not, would add greatly to the external appearance of such buildings, 
and would render them practically secure, no matter how numerous 
or ample the openings, against fire from the outside, as the glass, 
held by the wire network, would keep its place until it was melted 
away. 

Again, we are told by the fire-engineers that the brick and terra- 
cotta with which we clothe the steel skeleton of our new buildings 
are liable to ‘lestruction by the combined effect of heat and water, 
and that, when exposed to a serious conflagration, either from the 
inside or the outside, they are likely to fall off, and expose the steel 
structure. Experience has shown that there is truth in this, but it 
does not follow that high building must be condemned in conse- 
quence. Our medigval brethren, in attempting to adapt their old 
round-arched models to their new conditions, found that their build- . 
ings generally fell down. Did they for this reason desist from their 
attempts to solve the problem imposed on them? No. ‘They knew, 
as we know, that the problem must be solved; ani to solve it they 
at last invented a furm of arch which had never been seen before 
since the beginning of the world. So strange and outlandish did 
this arch appear to them that for years, although they were com- 
pelled by constructive necessity to use it, and did use it with great 
skill, they disguised it, so that no one should notice that their build- 
ings contained anything but the round arch of their forefathers. In 
the same way, if brick, stone and terra-cotta cannot. be made to pro- 
tect efficiently the metal framework of the buildings which we are 
trying to make fireproof, something else, that will accomplish this 
object, will assuredly be employed, no matter how much our tradi- 
tions may have to be upset for the purpose. For example, there is 
no practical reason why a steel skeleton should not be clothed first 
with cement-mortar, on iron lath, and then cased entirely over with 
copper, or brass, or aiuminium, riveted at the joints. With a little 
grouting between the steel-work and the casing, to give a substantial 
backing to the sheet metaj, a building of this sort would be almost 
indestructible. Fire and water would expend their force upon it in 
vain, centuries of exposure to the weather would only increase the 
beauty of its patina, and, if well anchored to the ground, and cross- 
braced with moderate skill, no earthquake could bring it down. It 
would be a queer-looking affair, no doubt, and the critics would have 
plenty of sport at its expense; but we may remember, in our efforts 
to accomplish, by the light of our own intelligence, the results that 
are required of us, that it was the ugliest of the ducklings that grew 
up to be a swan, and that in the solution of the most important, 
most difficult, and yet most imperious problem that confronts us 
certainly lies, to a great extent, the future of the art of architecture 
in America. 


ASHES AS A BUILDING-MATERIAL. — A building has been erected by 
Mr. Wagner, architect at Limburg, solely of materials formed of ashes, 
without any admixture of sand. It is claimed that almost any kind of 
hard natural stones have been successfully imitated with this very 
cheap material. — Jnvention. 
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THEATRES.' — VI. 


THE CHELTENHAM THEATRE AND OPERA-HOUSE, 
OPERA-HOUSE, HULL. 


AND GRAND 


N the present article, 

I purpose deal- 

ing with two of 
Mr. Frank Matcham’s 
provincial theatres. 
The Cheltenham The- 
atre and the Hull 
Opera-house may be ac- 
cepted as examples of 
some of the smaller the- 

Plan af Cheltenham Plan of Grand Opera-house, gtreg which are to be 

eatre. Hull. , : 

foundin English country 
towns. These buildings have usually to be erected with a limited 
amount of capital and upon a site which does not always comply 
with the most advanced requirements for theatres in the chief cities 
of the world. These two important facts must therefore be borne 
in mind while examining the plans which are the subject of the 
present paper. 

The usages to which the English provincial theatres are put are 
multifarious : the old days of stock companies attached to a theatre, 
the same actors playing in all changes of the “ bill,” whether panto- 
mime, comedy, or tragedy, are past, and the provincial manager 
depends upon the travelling companies dispatched from London to 
occupy his stage during the greater portion of the year, thereby 
changing his “bill” weekly or oftener. Nearly all theatres in 
English country towns, however, produce annually a spectacular 
pantomime which is the only play acted in the year having a long 
run. 

Such, then, is the business carried on in the class of theatre repre- 
sented by the plans of the Cheltenham and the Hull Opera-houses 
now before us, and, in planning them, the architect had to be ever 
mindful of the constant changes in the class of entertainment, the 
frequent moving in and out of large quantities of baggage, luggage 
and scenery belonging to the various travelling companies, as well 
as the class of people dwelling in the town and the probable numbers 
which would frequent the various parts of the house. 

In large manniwenleie districts where the factory-hands will most 
likely be the chief patrons of the house, the cheaper parts, namely, pit 
and gallery, must be made by the architect of such a size as to render 
to the manager the major portion of his revenue. In large provincial 
towns, having wealthy suburban residents, the dress-circle and stalls 
are treated on the lines of London houses; while, again, in fashion- 
able seaside watering-places, where the favorite actors and actresses 
follow their more wealthy patrons, the dress parts of the house are 
the most important. 

In designing the stage of this class of play-house, due consideration 
has to be given to size of the scenery brought by the travelling 
companies, and as this scenery is removed with the company from 
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Cheltenham Theatre. 


the theatre, there is no need to provide room for the storage of it, and 


only such scene-docks are required as are requisite for the disposal 
of the scenery during the play. 


; ' Continued from No. 974, page 73. 
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The Cheltenham Theatre consists of three floors, the ground-floor 
being occupied by five rows of stalls and sixteen rows of seats in the 
pit. 

On the first floor-level, there are four rows of seats in the dress- 
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Cheltenham Theatre. 


circle and four private boxes, while the gallery contains eleven rows, 
three of which, in front, are divided off into a higher-priced seat. 

The entrance to the dress-circle and stalls is through a small 
octagonal vestibule from which the grand staircase ascends. The 
pit-entrance is in the centre of the grand facade with an extra exit 
into an open space at the side of the house, close to which there is 
also an extra exit for the stalls. 

There are two staircases serving the gallery, one for entrance and 
one for an extra exit. 
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The line of the circle-front for various tiers, both in the Chelten- 
| ham and Hull Theatres, is one so frequently adopted by Mr. 
Matcham, being a modification of the horse-shoe form, as was seen in 

' the plans of his Grand Theatre, Islington. 
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Some of the chief dimensions of the Cheltenham [louse are as The site here allows for special means of exit and a more uniform 
follows : planning of the building. On either side of the stalls there are 
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Depth between the back wall of the pit and the curtain line... 60 "= | SPecial extra exits, while there is an additional exit from the pit in 
With: OF StARGs cas ceasnwieuprstadtasendpaensscSaemensesteas es 48‘ a position corresponding on the plan with the entrance. The same 
Width of proscenium-opening............ceeeeeeeeeeee re eeees 25. °* 
Depth of stage from curtain line to back wall..........-....-- 41 ‘ 
Distance from dress-circle front to curtain line..............5: 37 SS 
Distance from gallery front to curtain line.............055 «5. 42 " 
Height Of prosceninm-Arey, « «s/s 6/cj0:0.0%s sivicieia indie Dar0. 70:8 Wawtearae an 
Height from stage floor to gridiron... ........cc cee eeeeeeennee 43‘ 
Height from pit floor to sun-burner.........2-2. 2. eee eee ee ee 40 ‘ 





The Grand Opera-house, Hull, is a larger building than the one 
just descrived, and from the plans it will be gathered that it is built 
upon a more suitable site. The ground-floor is divided into pit and 
stalls, the former entered from the vestibule in the centre of the 
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Grand Opera-house, Hull. 


Grand Opera-house, Hull. 


main front, and the latter by specially-arranged queue at one side of | symmetrical arrangement of entrances, and exits to correspond, is 
the facade with an exit by the side. carried out to all other parts of the house —a plan which is ever 
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welcome, as it always ensures the easy finding of the “extra’’ exits 
by the public. 

Following these lines, the dress-circle, although only consisting of 
three rows of seats, has, in addition to the grand entrance in the 


front, two staircases next the proscenium, one on each side of 
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Grand Opera-house, Hu!l. 


the house, available for exit. The gallery-entrance and exit stair- 
cases are also in duplicate, ensuring every measure of safety possible. 

The site being open at the back affords means of rapid egress for 
the actors, both directly from the stage at either side, and by an exit 
at the foot of the dressing-room staircase. The stage being a high 
one for the class of building, the proscenium wall is carried well up 
above the auditorium-roof, so cutting off the danger of fire spreading 
from one roof to the other. 

A large scene-door is provided in the centre of the back wall of 
the stage, while the scene-dock room is similar to that of the theatre 
I have just described above. 

Generally the plan of the Hull Grand Opera-house may be con- 
sidered most satisfactory, especially when bearing in mind the 
principles which rule the designing of such buildings as these. 

I herewith subjoin a table of dimensions by which the two theatres 
which have formed the subject of this paper may be compared. 


Width between main walls of auditorium....... .....-.+eee- 67 feet. 
Depth between back wall of pit and curtain line.............. 64‘ 
Width of 66826; icsmiaarecascatiened.reenGuns sedasaveasesavaes 55 
Width of proscenium-opening......ccscccccacccnssccvvccceces Oe: 2F8 
Depth of stage from curtain line to back wall............e.005 i 
Distance from dress-circle front to curtain line..............++ 38 
Distance from gallery front to curtain line.............200e ee 43 " 
Height of prosceonium-opening.......cveccccscccsccccciscevesne 30“ 
Height from stage floor to gridirom...........c.ssesccccescsees SL 
Height from stage floor to sun-burner.......5..0-eeeeeeeeeees 43“ 


(To be continued.] 





THE SKETCH-CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


J HE monthly meeting and dinner of the Sketch-Club of New 
|! York was held at the Club-rooms Saturday, October 6, 1894. 
About eighty members were present. The guests of the Club 
were Mr. Hastings, of Carrere & Hastings, M. Masqueray and 
Messrs. Garden of the Chicago Sketch-Club. Mr. Hastings read a 
paper on planning, accompanied by stereopticon views. This was 
one of the most interesting papers that the Club has ever listened to. 
M. Masqueray criticised the competition drawings of a “ Moun- 
tain Inn,” placing the drawing by Willard Hirsh first, E. A. Josselyn 
second. M. Masqueray also criticised the summer sketches which 
are yearly handed in at this meeting. Some of the sketches receiving 
favorable mention were by E. A. Josselyn, ‘T. H. Harmon, A. 
Rose. Mr. Pirson, W. Channing Cabot and H. C. Pittman. The 
meeting adjourned at 11 P. M. 
H. C. Pirtman, Rec. Sec’y. 





T-SQUARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE first regular meeting of the T-Square Club was held on 
October 3d, at the Club-rooms in the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Arts. Owing to the amount of business to dis- 
pose of, the award for the summer sketches was postponed to the 
next meeting. 

L. C. Hickman, chairman of the committee on the formation of a 
National Sketch-Club Association, reported that the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club and the New York Sketch-Club had entered into the 
agreement and read the programme for the first inter-club competi- 
tion which was prepared by the committee on education of the 
Beaux-Arts Society. 

The officers elected for this season are: Walter Cope, President ; 








KE. V. Seeler, Vice-President ; A. C. Munoz, Secretary ; D. K. Boyd, 
(re-elected) Yreasurer; Wilson Eyre, Jr., (re-elected) Executive 
Committee: F. A. Hays and L. C. Hickman. 

A. C. Munoz, Sec’y. 





BROOKLYN CHAPTER OF THE A. I. A. 


THE first annual meeting of Brooklyn Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects was held at the residence of Mr. Isaac E. 
Ditmars, No. 227 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 
October 8th, and the following officers were elected to serve for one 
year : 

President, Louis DeCoppet Berg; Vice-President, S. B. Snook ; 
Secretary, A. G. Thomson; Treasurer, Halstead P. Fowler; Board 
of Directors, (Fellows), George L. Morse, Walter Dickson, Isaac E. 
Ditmars; Board of Directoy, (Juniors), Washington Hull. 

The President and Secretary of the Chapter are ex-officio Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Board of Directors. 

The standing committees elected were as follows: 

Exhibition Committee : — Charles T. Mott, George L. Morse, Wil 
liam C. Hough. 

Membership Committee : — Walter Dickson, Charles T. Mott, D. 
C. Ernest Laub. 

Professional Practice : — George L. Morse, Walter Dickson, Isaac 
E. Ditmars. 

Current Work: —S. B. Snook, William C. Hough, D. C. Ernest 
Laub. 

Social Intercourse : — Halstead P. Fowler, Charles T. Mott, Wash- 
ington Hull. 

The President and Secretary are ex-officio members of all of the 
five standing committees. 

The various grades and dues of membership in the Chapter are : 

Professional Members: (Fellows of the Institute only eligible to 
this grade), ten dollars a year dues. 

Junior Members: (Young architects and draughtsmen not Fellows 
of the Institute), five dollars a year dues. 

Non-Professional Members : -— (Amateurs and artists, not practis- 
ing architecture), five dollars a year dues. 

The membership of the Chapter consists of five Fellows and five 
members who are up for election before the A. I. A., one Junior, 
and three Non-Professional Members, as follows: Professional 
Members, Walter Dickson, Louis DeCoppet Berg, S. B. Snook, 
A. G. Thomson, George L. Morse, D. C. Ernest Laub, Charles T. 
Mott, Isaac E. Ditmars, Halstead P. Fowler, W. C. Hough; Junior 
Member, Washington Hull; Non-Professional Members, George 
Ingram, Oswald Speir, Gustave A. Jahn. 

There are quite a list of names awaiting election to the Chapter 
in the Junior and Non-Professional grades, but the Membership 
Committee will await the result of the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, at the Annual Convention, before taking action on 
these names. 

After the business meeting, the-members repaired to the dining- 
room and did justice to a generous repast. 
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nee of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


THE CAPITOL, COLUMBUS, OO. REVERSED VIEW FROM THE 
SOUTHEAST. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


HE history of the construction of the Ohio Capitol is as follows: 
In 1838 the Legislature appointed a commission of three who 
were authorized to begin the work of erecting a new Capitol. 
The commission advertised for designs, offering three premiums. 
Fifty or sixty designs were sent in by architects throughout the 
country. The design of Henry Walter, of Cincinnati, was awarded 
first place, that of Martin E. Thompson, of New York, the second, 
and that of Thomas Cole, Catskill, N. Y., the third. After some modi- 
fications, the plan of Mr. Walter was adopted. The commission in 
whose charge the building began seems to have had a proper appre- 
ciation of the subject, for in their first report to the Governor, in 
speaking of their idea of what the building should be, the following 
language occurs: “In its exterior form and in its interior disposi- 
tion of apartments there should be united that beauty and grandeur 
which the rules of art require, and which comport with the dignity 
and wealth of the State. The degree of civilization and knowledge 
prevailing in a community is always clearly designated by its works 
of art, and by none more than its architecture.” 

Not much was done towards the erection of the building for the 
first two years, at which time the project was abandoned by the Leg- 
islature repealing the act. In 1844 the Legislature again took the 
matter up and appointed a commission to secure a reduced and mod- 
ified plan. After investigation, the commission reported in favor of 
continuing on the plan already adopted. The estimated cost of the 
building at that time was $400,000. No active steps were taken 
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toward actual construction until 1848, by which time Mr. Walter 
disappeared from the scene, and W. Russell West, of Cincinnati, 
became the architect. He somewhat modified the detail of the plan 
and supervised its erection until 1854 (at which time it was up to the 
square) when he resigned, probably from political pressure, and N. 
B. Kelley, of Columbus, was appointed architect. Mr. Kelley found 
that $900,000 had already been expended and that $600,000 more 
would be required to complete it, according to his ideas. When Mr. 
West resigned he took the plans of the building with him and 
refused to turn them over to Mr. Kelley, who was compelled to make 
the drawings for the finish of the building from the time he took 
charge. He criticised the work of Mr. West to some extent, and his 
report in regard to the cost seems to have brought forth an inquiry as 
to whether it was best to complete the building or not. In 1856 Mr. 
Thomas U. Walter and Mr. Richard Upjohn, of New York, were 
called in as advisors, and the work progressed under Mr. Kelley’s 
charge for two years. In 1858 a new commission was appointed who 
displaced Mr. Kelley and employed Isaiah Rogers, who served as 
architect until 1860, when the building was completed. It had 
already been dedicated in 1857, being partly ready for occupancy at 
that time. It eventually cost about $1,400,000. 

There was some controversy between the various architects in 
regard to the dome or cupola, which has been the subject of criti- 
cism ever since. It seems, however, that it has been finished 
according to Mr. West’s and probably in accordance with the 
original design of Mr. Walter. hen Mr. Kelley came in charge of 
the work he designed a dome as a finish, but this was condemned _ by 
Walter and Upjohn as not being in accordance with Grecian Doric 
architecture, to which Mr. Kelley replied, neither were windows, and 
that the dome was no more of an innovation, and quite as appropri- 
ate as to have windows in the walls. When Mr. Rogers came in 
charge of the work he designed a colonnade to surround the cupola, 
which was to retain its conical roof, and also designed projecting 
porticos on the long facades. But these improvements were never 
made. ‘The building proper is 304’ x 184’, 60’ high to the square. 
Interior diameter of rotunda 64’ and its height 124’. It stands ina 
park of ten acres. 


THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBI- 
TION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. DRAWN BY MR. W. H. ORCHARD. 


ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR BEXAR COUNTY COURT—-HOUSE, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEX. MR. J. RIELY GORDON, ARCHITECT, SAN AN- 
TONIO, TEX. 


HOUSE AND STABLE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. MESSRS. LONGFEL- 
/ LOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


TAYLOR LIBRARY, MILFORD, CONN. MR. J. W. NORTHROP, AR- 
, CHITECT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
\4 
HOUSE OF MR. FREDERICK WILL, ROCHESTER, N. Y.- MESSRS. 


Por & BARNES, ARCHITECTS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


V 


[Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.] 


DINING-ROOM IN HOUSE OF MR. E. F. SEARLES, GREAT BAR- 


RINGTON, MASS. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 


STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. MR. DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, SCULPTOR. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


Tuis view, although taken from the rear, gives a good idea of 
the size of Mr. French’s colossal work, which cee by fire) still 
stands at the easterly end of the great lagoon. It is made of plaster, 
gilded, is 65 feet in height to the top of the head and rests upon a 
pedestal 35 feet high. 


NEW PREMISES, OLD SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
ESSEX, NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. 


AMONG our illustrations this week is a perspective view of the 
front elevation of the new premises now in course of erection for 
Messrs. Lunt & Co., warehousemen and haberdashers. The new 
premises will consist of extensive warehouses in the rear, five stories 
in height, with a block of shops and offices in the front. The front 
elevation will have Burmantoft’s buff terra-cotta dressings, with 
Edwards’s Ruabon red facing-bricks. 


A STREET HOUSE. 


Tuis illustration is a reproduction of a design by ‘Mr. John Cash, 
of Willesden, which was exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


A QUESTION OF VENTILATION. 
NORFOLK, VA., September 11, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly decide which of the two following 
statements is more nearly correct ? 

Page 57, Billings’s “ Ventilating and Heating,” edition 1889: “ In 
order to secure a thorough distribution of the incoming air, it is 
usually recommended that the discharge openings should be in the side 
of the room opposite to that in which the fresh-air openings are, and 
as far as possible from them. In all dwelling-houses, however, and 
in rooms not having windows on opposite sides nor containing a 
sufficient number of occupants to exercise any special influence on 
the temperature, good ventilation will be secured by placing the 
fresh warm-air openings on ap inner wall, and the discharge openings 
in the same wall at the same or a lower level. .... But when we 
come to deal with rooms having a large floor area in proportion to 
the height, and containing fifty or more persons, whose heat produc- 
tion is a factor that must be taken into consideration, there 1s some 
danger by this method that there will be an unsatisfactory distribn- 
tion of the fresh air when the temperature of the external air is not 
below 50° F.” 

In the pamphlet on “ Ventilation and Warming” issued by the 
Fuller and Warren Company, page 6, we find: ‘ Upon this basis, to 
attain the best results, the introduction of warmed fresh air should 
be at a point upon an inside wall adjacent to an outside wall; the 
point of exhaustion should be well within the room upon the inside 
wall, and, whenever practicable, upon the same side as the point oJ 
introduction.” ‘Their position is illustrated by six cuts, all of which 
tend to show the falsity of the statements first quoted. 

Very truly yours, JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES. 


[Boru authorities are right, but they are speaking of different things. 
Dr. Billings is describing the course of warm-air currents in a small room, 
heated, let us say, by warm air from a furnace register. Suppose such a 
room to have a register in an inner wall, with an open fireplace near it, in 
the same wall. In this case, the warm air from the register wilt asceud 
first to the ceiling, then-creep along the ceiling to the outside wall of the 
room, and there becoming cooler, will descend to the floor, and will cross 
the floor back again to the fireplace, through which it will escape. It is 
obvious that a circulation of this kind moves the air in the whole room, 
which is what Dr. Billings means ; and that this is the actual course of the air 
currents in such @ room, any one can ascertain for himself. 

The Fuller-Warren Company, on the other hand, consider, not dwelling- 
house rooms, nearly cubical in shape, and with nothing to move the air but 
the difference in weight between warm and cool air, but school-rooms, with 
low ceiliugs, large floor area, and efficient means for producing strong 
currents inward, or outward, or both ; and with requirements, in the way 
of distribution, quite different from those to be observed in dwelling-houses. 
Under these conditions, the practice of bringing in a strong current of air, 
high above the floor, from that part of an inside wall nearest the window- 
wall, and extracting it at another point in the same wall, as near as may 
be to the other corner, is simply a modification, suited to the circumstances, 
of Dr. Billings’s plan. No scholars sit near the windows, an aisle, three 
and one-half to tour feet wide, always intervening between the nearest 
desks and the window-wall, so that a current, projected, as in the Faller- 
Warren system, with force enough to carry it horizontally the whole 
length of the room, when introduced at the corner next the window-wall, 
is deflected inward by the cold current which always descends, in winter, 
on the inner surface of the windows, just about enough to include in its 
route all the desks on the window side. Coming then under the influence 
of the aspirating shaft, it bends around, following the wall opposite the 
registers, and returns along the wall opposite the windows, then escaping 
finally through the aspirating shaft. It is obvious that the placing of 
both the inlet and outlet registers in the same wall is, in the Fuller- 
Warren system, as in Dr. Billings’s plan, essential to a complete cir- 
culation of the air throughout the room. Dr. Billings puts bis inlet and 
outlet in the wall opposite the windows, because, in the rooms of which he 
treats, the cooling effect of the windows must be depended upon to produce 
the necessary circulation; while the Fuller-Warren Company put theirs 
in the wall adjacent to the window-wall, because having plenty of power 
for driving the air, the currents so arranged produce the best effect upon 
the pupils as ordinarily seated. - Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.]} 


ROUGHCAST. 


LANCASTER, PA., October 1, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you give me any information with reference to 
the best method of applying roughcast or pebble-dashed plaster- 
work to the exterior of a brick wall? The desire is to have the 
finish coat colored before applying. Would hair-mortar, or cement- 
mortar be the most desirable? Will the cement have any effect (if 
used) upon the coloring matter. 

Any information you can give will be appreciated by 

Yours truly, J. V. D. 


[THE brick wall should be new. Old walls get a greasy coating, which 
must be removed by thorough cleaning, and, if possible, hacking the 
surface, before roughcast can be made to stick to it. Supposing the brick 
wall to be in proper condition, it must be thoroughly wet, — not slightly 
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dampened, but soaked, so far as the outside is concerned, by means of & 
hose, or by throwing water repeatedly against all parts of the surface. 
The first coat of mortar should be made with at least equal parts of lime 
and cement. It would be better without any lime, but, of course, much 
more expensive. Clean, sharp, rather coarse sand should be used, but no 
hair. The mortar is to be mixed rather thin, and thrown on the wall by 
means of a sort of wooden paddle. It may be spread with a trowel, but the 
effect will not be so good, and it will not stick so well. The second coat 
should be made with best Portland cement and alittle sand, and the pebbles 
mixed with it, and applied in the same way. It is better to put it on before 
the first coat is dry, but, if this is impracticable, the first coat must be well 
wet before the second is put on. For coloring the cement, mineral pigments 
must be used, such as Venetian red, or the ochres. 


ARCHITECT. } 





COLORING PLASTER CASTS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 6, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Please inform me through your columns the best way 
to treat plaster casts, to give them that yellowish (ochre) appear- 
ance, also the preparation for treating them for an antique green, 
and how best to apply. AR Cul. 


(PLASTER casts are said to be colored to resemble old ivory by washing 
them repeatedly with a warm, weak solution of gelatine, to which some 
transparent pigment, such as [Indian yellow, with, perhaps, Mars vellow or 
burnt sienna, has been added. The so-called ‘‘ metallization ’’ process, by 
which they are made to look like old bronze, with a green patina, was for 
a long time a secret, and we do not know that it has ever been made public. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





THE WAGES OF MECHANICS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 9, 1894. 
‘To THE Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —1 wish to procure for comparison with present prices 
— which I have —the wages paid skilled mechanics in this country 
about 1750 to 1800, and again before the entire decline of the ap- 
prentice system. If you can suggest any means whereby I can find 
these figures, I shall be greatly indebted to you. 

Very sincerely, MINERVA PARKER NICHOLS. 


[PROBABLY the library of some Historical Society would be the best place 
to look for documents of the sort. We published, a few years ago, some 
notes of the cost of building-materials and labor, at the beginning of the 
present century, taken from some old family papers of our own ; and such 
papers would form the most authentic source of such information. Some 
of the gossipy town and family histories, many of which are to be found in 
any large library, would be likely to contain copies of similar documents. 
—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


WIRING FOR ELECTRIC-LIGHTING FOR BUILDINGS. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., October 9, 1894. 
To THE EprITrorRsS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —Can you tell me of any work from which I can gain 
such information necessary for specifying intelligently for the in- 
stallation of wiring for electric-lighting for buildings. 

Very respectfully yours, WiLiiaAMs & JOHNSTON. 


‘THE best elementary book on electric work in general, that we know, is 
Philip Atkenson’s ‘‘Elements of Dynamic Electricity,”’ published by the 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. No book, however, would enable an 
architect to specify with precision all the parts of a system of wiring, 
unless he were to keep himself familiar, also, with the improvements which 
are constantly being made in wires, conduits, switches, cut-outs, meters, 
lamps, etc. The papers which are in course of publication in this Journal 
will, we hope, furnish a good deal of information of this sort. The Interior 
Conduit Insulation Co., of New York, publishes, and will send to architects 
on request, a specification for electric wiring, which is very incomplete, buat 
mav furnish some useful suggestions ; and the Underwriters’ Associations 
in most of our large cities print sets of rules to be observed in electric in- 
stallations, which are particularly useful for consultation, as the building 
will not be insured unless they are observed. If the architect desires to go 
more deeply into the subject, he should studv, in addition to the more 
elementary works, Professor S. P. Thomson’s book on ‘* Dynamo- Electric 
Machines,’ and provide himself with some book of tables, like Kempe’s 
‘¢ Klectrical Engineer's Pocket-book,’ or Walker's ‘ Tables for the 
Electrical Engineer,’’ unless he wishes to work out all the sizes of wire 
for himself. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Five Arts, in October and 
November. 


BripGEeport, Conn. — Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs of 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Gallery, 
September 8 to October 27. . 


Curcaco, Int. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of American Women: 
at the National Academy of Design, opens November 1. 


Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American Paintings: at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, opened May 8. 

Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 





If the natural color of | 
the cement is too dark, a very little lime may be added. — Eps. AMERICAN | 


St. Louis, Mo. — Paintings: at the Exposition, closes October 20. 





SrowE Housr.—Stowe has more history than is generally to be 
hired with a country house. It stands upon land once owned by the 
Abbey of Oseney. At the Dissolution, the abbot conformed to the new 
order, and, for his reward, received as his own, the manor which he had 
before held for his community. Later, he was made the first Bishop of 
Oxford, and resigned the lands to his friend, the Crown, when they were 
granted to Peter Temple, one of whose sons was the ancestor of the 
‘Temples of Stowe, and another the forefather of the Viscounts Palmer- 
ston. A descendent of the first was created Viscount Cobham — the 
Cobham of Pope — with remainder to his sister Hester, wife of Richard 
Grenville. She was the mother of the first Earl Temple, and ancestress 
of the Dukes of Buckingham; her only daughter became the wife of 
Chatham and the mother of Pitt. Peter Temple built a house at Stowe, 
in the time of Elizabeth, and rebuildings and additions followed until 
the death of the first Marquis of Buckingham in 1779, when Stowe 
reached its final stage of splendor. The front, including the wings, 
measures 916 feet, and the gardens cover 400 acres, and are gay with 
lakes and dismal with grottos, caverns and temples, exactly like the 
more exalted parks laid out by the trained imagination of Miss Austen. 
A monument to Congreve stands there also, and in its best days the 
house contained a famous library and art collection. But in spite of 
the rather over-confident motto of the family, ‘‘ How beloved are thy 
temples! ’’ misfortune came. The treasures were scattered, and Stowe 
gave a hired hearth to temporary dwellers, the latest being this dynasty 
of France. — Pall-Mall Gazette. 





VisiTORS TO THE WasHINGTON MonuMENT. — The list of visitors to 
the Washington Monument has touched the million mark. The column 
has been open to the public a little less than six years. ‘The date of 
the opening was October 9, 1888. In less than six years one million 
men, women and children have gone to the top of the great column 
and looked out over the city from the little square windows which give 
so fine a view of the surrounding country. Most of these have gone in 
the slow-moving elevator. Some hundreds of thousands, though, have 
tortuously climbed the thousand stairs which wind about the elevator- 
shaft with long landings at every ten feet of elevation. It is not an 
evidence of crankiness to be seen climbing these stairs. A great many 
people of more than average intelligence make the ascent in this way 
every day, partly for the novelty of the experience and partly for the 
better view afforded of the memorial tablets which decorate the interior 
of the shaft on every side. A great many of the people who climb up 
take the elevator to come down. Their knees are very apt to give way 
under them if they attempt the descent by the stairway. Originally 
all visitors went up on foot, for Congress for a time refused to appro- 
priate money to run the elevator. — Boston Transcript. 





EARTHQUAKE EFFECTS ON Brick BuiLtp1ncs.—A letter of Messrs. 
Ende and Boeckmann, of Berlin, to our contemporary, the Deutsche 
Bauzeitung, gives us some interesting particulars of the effects of the 
late earthquakes on the new public buildings these architects have 
erected at Tokio. Werefer to the earthquake that passed over Japan 
on June 20 last. It seems that the shock lasted no less than four 
minutes and fifty seconds, and that the buildings rolled perceptibly. 
Whilst all the other brick buildings suffered badly, Messrs. Ende and 
Boeckmann’s blocks apparently withstood the shocks without showing 
acrack. ‘This escape seems to have been mainly due to the precaution 
of tying in all the brickwork with iron bands, both horizontally and 
vertically, no part of the building being omitted; and, further, in 
building the exterior slightly inclined inwards. The walls are built 
unusually thick. The designs purposely showed no gables, and in 
vaulting very narrow spans were arranged for. On referring to official 
information regarding the earthquake we hear that at Tokio and 
Yokohama together no less than 4,551 buildings were damaged, and that 
sixty-one persons were killed and 428 hurt by falling houses. Thirty- 
two buildings collapsed completely, and eighty-one were practically 
razed; five bridges gave way. Of course, the majority of these build- 
ings were of native construction, but these, as usual, apparently with- 
stood the shock far better than the average ‘‘ European’’ structure. — 
The Builder. 





Reported SALE OF THE EIFFEL Tower. —A Baltimore newspaper 
prints a story that a syndicate of Baltimore capitalists has bought the 
Eiffel Tower, and that the immense iron and steel structure will be 
brought to Baltimore. The promoters of the Baltimore Centennial Cele- 
bration, which is to be held in 1897, are said to be the purchasers of the 


the 7,000 tons of metal of which it is constructed, is said to be about 
$500,000. The French Directors of the Paris Exposition, to be held in 
1900, agreed about two weeks ago, it is said, to dispense with the 
tower. They instructed their architects to devise plans for the exposi- 
tion buildings without reference to the tower. This decision was reached, 
itis said, as a consequence of the negotiations between the Baltimore 
| capitalists and the French exposition authorities. —.V. Y. Limes. 


| tower, and the cost, together with that of taking apart and transporting 
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Architects are not, as a rule, very stirring affairs, and it 

is by no means desirable that they should be, they rep- 
resent the profession with fairness, and the dignity and good 
taste with which their proceedings are conducted reflects honor 
on the whole body of architects throughout the country. 
Looking back to the time when the Institute was organized, 
the subsequent growth of the profession in credit and influence 
is something extraordinary, and every one must acknowledge 
that the Institute has had a large part in this development. 
What share it may have in the future history of architects and 
architecture in this country remains to be seen, but it certainly 
shows no signs at present of any probable failure to represent 
and defend professional interests, complex as these have grown 
to be. 


Fr asetinece: the conventions of the American Institute of 


N interesting improvement has been made in the water- 
Hi supply of the city of Lawrence, Mass. This city, which 
has a population of about fifty thousand, takes its water- 
supply from the Merrimac River, at a point nine miles below 
the outfall of the sewers of the still larger city of Lowell. 
The practice of pumping up the sewage of one town, for the 
inhabitants of another town to drink, had produced its natural 
result, in the shape of endemic typhoid fever, until the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, or rather, we suppose, 
Mr. H. F. Mills, the Chairman of the Committee of the Board 
on Water-supply and Drainage, who is, or bas been, a resident 
of Lawrence, took the matter in hand, and Mr. Mills designed 
a sand filter, for the purpose of filtering the Merrimac water 
before it was pumped up to the city reservoir. The experiments 
of Mr. Mills and his associates in the cultivation and isolation of 
the bacteria of nitrification are already famous, and the know]l- 
edge of the conditions of filtration and purification gained at 
the Lawrence Experiment Station of the Board of Health have 
undoubtedly been utilized for the benefit of the citizens. 


in area, and Is covered with sand to an average depth of 

about four and one-half feet. The field borders the 
Merrimac River, and is separated from it by an embankment. 
Water from the river is allowed to run over it for about 
sixteen hours each day. The water-gates are then shut, and 
for the remaining eight hours the sand is allowed to drain 
itself, the pores becoming filled with air as the water sinks 
away. At the bottom of the sand are laid under drains, by 


Mi MILLS’S filtering field is about two and one-half acres 


—_———_ ——— 


which the water is collected and conveyed to a pump well, and 
is thence pumped to the distributing reservoir, which is open 
to the air. From the distributing reservoir it passes by 
gravitation into the city mains. ‘Two million gallons per day 
are taken from the river, filtered, and pumped into the reser- 
voir. Very severe tests, made by throwing on an experimental 
filter-bed of this sort bacteria, similar to the typhoid bacillus, 
cultivated for the purpose, showed that, with a depth of sand 
equal to that used in the city filter-bed, ninety-nine and eighty- 
one one-hundredths, on an average, of the bacilli thrown on 
the filter were removed by the filtration. As the proportion 
of bacilli in the culture-liquid applied to the filter corresponded 
to what would be the character of the Merrimac water at 
Lawrence if all the inhabitants of Lowell should have typhoid 
fever at once, the filtration test was certainly exacting enough 
to satisfy all doubts; and the practical trial of the filter-bed, 
under actual conditions, for the past year, has fully borne out 
the expectations of its designer. During the five years pre- 
ceding the use of the filter-bed, the average annual number of 
deaths from typhoid fever in Lawrence was sixty-three. Dur- 
ing the past vear, although a severe epidemic of typhoid fever 
has raged in Lowell, there have been only twenty-six deaths 
from the disease in Lawrence. Moreover, of those who died, 
twelve were mill-operatives who were known to have drunk 
water from the mill-canals, instead of the purified water from 
the city mains, and it is reasonable to suppose that some of the 
other cases were of foreign origin ; so that the sand filter-beds 
may fairly be said to have already almost extirpated typhoid 
fever from Lawrence. ‘This interesting account we gather 
from a paper read at the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, held at Montreal last month, by Mr. 
George W. Fuller, Biologist in charge of the Lawrence Exper- 
iment Station of the Massachusetts State Board of Health ; 
which, we hope, will be attentively studied in a good many 
places outside of Massachusetts. ‘To say nothing of Paris, 
with its chronic typhoid-fever epidemic, Philadelphia, Sav- 
annah, Jersey City, Newark, and a host of smaller places, 
suffer greatly from the filthiness of their drinking-water; and 
if so simple a process can effect for their inhabitants what it 
has for the people of Lawrence, it should be adopted without 
a moment’s delay. 


[NDIAN ENGINEERING gives an account of the laying 

of the foundations of the new Law Coilege, at Madras. 
The building stands on a foundation of black mud, fourteen 
feet deep, overlying sand, the level of the ground water being 
six feet below the surface. ‘lo get a suitable foundation, 
about four hundred wells were dug, mostly by native well- 
diggers, and filled with sand, and over these a sheet of con- 
crete, four-and-one-half feet thick, was spread. As the water 
stood eight feet above the sand, it was necessary to curb the 
wells, which was done, after a familiar manner, by laying a 
ring of plank, building four feet of brick wall on it, excavating 
under it, SO as to let it sink, and then building four feet more 
of brickwork, and so on until the well had descended far 
enough. Octagonal wells were found the cheapest and best, 
as they could be sunk close together, and yet resisted efficiently 
the pressure of the ground. 


ADY BURDETT-COUTTS has had a small encounter with 
the trades- unions, which had the result of eliciting from her 
an expression of opinion on the subject of personal liberty 

which is worth quoting. It seems that two of the stable-hands 
employed by her were set at work to paint the stables in their 
spare time. The English seem to find in their lords and 
princes a sufficient substitute for the walking-delegates of our 
more favored country; so it was the Secretary of the Painters’ 
Union who addressed to Lady Burdett-Coutts a letter, remon- 
strating against stable-men being allowed to do painters’ work. 
The Baroness, who, besides being one of the most amiable and 
charitable persons in Europe, has a mind of her own, replied 
to the letter, saying, among other things, ‘That you, or your 
society, if you write under its direction, should in effect assert 
a jurisdiction interfering with other working-men outside your 
trade, and endeavor to hinder them in the exercise of praise- 
worthy industry, and the effort to better their position by such 
labor as they are glad to undertake, and fortunate to find, is, 
to my mind, a monstrous and intolerable oppression. It would 
deprive every working-man and woman in the country of the 
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right to work out their own advancement by their own energy, 
and it would rob them of what the good old Radical principles 
in which I was brought up taught me to cherish through life — 
that birthright of personal liberty, under the law, inherent in 
every Englishman, inalienable by king or commoner.” 





E almost tremble as we read these bold words. In Eng- 
land, as here, every election day sees the whole herd of 
politicians, of both great parties, galloping on their hands 

and knees to see who shall be the first to lick the feet of 
‘Organized Labor”; and, although the penalty for offending 
the walking-delegates is not there, as it is here, starvation or 
assassination, the union officials are able to make anybody very 
uncomfortable who dares to mention Liberty in their presence. 
In France, where the goddess is worshipped sincerely, if, at 
times, rather eccentrically, a strong party, under the lead of 
M. Yves-Guyot, is beginning to question whether a social order 
in which the privilege of working for a living is confined to the 
members of certain organizations constitutes the highest ideal 
of human freedom; but in England and this country no one of 
any political distinction has been found bold enough to stand 
up against the unions, although, among us, men of the stamp 
of the regretted Colonel Auchmuty, and, to their honor be it 
said, most of the judges before whom the question has been 
laid, have defended bravely the good old principles of freedom ; 
and if Lady Burdett-Coutta, or her accomplished American 
husband, should take a fancy to do something to resuscitate the 
Anglo-Saxon birthright, they can find plenty of inspiration by 
inquiring into the experiences of the “ scabs ” in their encounters 
with ‘organized labor.” 


NEW sort of phonograph, invented by M. Koitzow, is 
Ai described in the Revue Industrielle. Like all phonographs, 

the new machine is extremely simple. As in the Edison 
phonograph, a cylinder is used, mounted in journals, and 
actuated by clockwork, but, instead of the wax covering of the 
Edison phonograph, M. Koitzow uses a hard kind of soap, 
cust in brass moulds. ‘The soap has the advantage of retaining 
the impression longer than wax, and of not being subject to 
softening in hot weather. ‘The sound to be impressed on the 
cylinder is recorded by a sort of ear-trumpet, of hard rubber, 
and the impression is reconverted into sound by means of a 
lever, with arms of unequal length, the short urm of which 
carries a point, in contact with the cylinder, while the other 
is attached to the membrane, the vibrations of which reproduce 
the sound. The soap cylinders last a long time. When the 
surface is covered with impressions, it may be washed off, and 
a fresh surface exposed. ‘The impression need not be more 
than a thousandth of an inch in depth, so that one cylinder can 
be used to receive and trausmit two hundred and fifty thousand 
words. 





OR many reasons, it is to be desired that the phonograph 
Kt should be developed into an instrument of practical utility, 
and any improvement is to be welcomed that will make it 

so. To say nothing of the moral effect that would be produced 
on people by having their own hasty words preserved and 
repeated to them, by the unerring cylinder, such a machine 
would be of great use in business. Some very rich men keep 
a stenographer concealed behind a screen in their offices, within 
hearing of what may be said to them, or what they may say in 
reply ; and their conversations with strangers are reported and 
the notes preserved, for use in case of attempts to pervert such 
conversations for blackmailing purposes. Where it is incon- 
venient to employ a special stenographer, a good and silently- 
acting phonograph would make an excellent substitute, and its 
testimony might, in many cases, effectively frustrate the 
schemes of knaves. In fact, so dramatic might be the effect 
of the unexpected reproduction, in court, of a dialogue which 
one of the parties thought had taken place without wit- 
nesses, in the trial, perhaps, of a probate case, or of an action 
for breach of promise of marriage, or for some great and 
well-concealed fraud, that we have often wondered why some 
playwright did not introduce a phonograph in the most exciting 
scene of a realistic drama. It would not be easy to imagine 
an effect more novel and absorbing than that which might be 
secured by bringing the wily villain of the piece triumphantly 
to the last act, showing him there victorious and exultant in the 
middle of his fellow rascals, while unfortunate virtue sobbed in 
the background, and, just as woe had nearly overwhelmed the 
audience, having the junior counsel for the defendant, (in love 


with the oppressed heroine), arrive with a little box under his 
arm, and elicit from it, by turning the crank, a series of 
buzzings and squawks, on hearing which the villain should 
turn pale, pull from his pocket bundles of stocks, bonds, 
“ title-deeds ” and so on, fling them at the heroine’s feet, and 
seek safety in flight with his companions, only to be caught 
and dragged cursing back by the police, while the good people 
joined hands all around, uttering, as the curtain fell, the 
inarticulate murmurs expressive of virtuous joy. 


cities in not having their streets encumbered by electric 

wires that it is interesting to note that the city of Havre 
has just been furnished with an extensive network of electric 
railways, constructed and equipped by the Thomson-Houston 
Company, using the trolley-wire system which that Company 
has made so familiar here. In the Pavre railway, while five 
hundred and sixty posts are used to carry the wires, the latter 
are, in many cases, supported from rosettes, bolted to the walls 
of the houses. There is probably no real danger in this 
arrangement, but we doubt whether it would be tolerated in 
any American city, notwithstanding our reputed carelessness 
in such matters. In the widest streets, the posts are surrounded 
by the little “‘ refuges” which form so excellent a feature of 
French street-engineering, and many of them carry arc-lamps. 
The effect of these is very good, and the posts are found to 
make good supports for them, so that all the streets through 
which the electric roads run are likely to be, in the end, lighted 
in this way. 


ND tion years ago, the example of an international exhibi- 


NY much is said about the advantages enjoyed by foreign 


tion of manufactures and industries was set, by the suc- 

cessful carrying out of the World’s Fair in London. It 
was not long before the example was imitated in Paris, and 
shortly afterward, the exhibition in, what would now seem 
the little, Crystal Palace in New York made a creditable 
beginning for the series of American undertakings of the kind. 
Another World’s Fair in Paris, and one in Vienna, followed by 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, brought the fever to 
its culmination, and it began to decline. France, which carries 
the financial analysis of such enterprises to great detail, found 
it profitable to continue the series, at intervals of about eleven 
years ; but, with these exceptions, and that of the Chicago Fair, 
the great exhibitions of the past twenty years have been 
mostly local, or devoted to specialties, like the great Electrical 
Exhibition at Frankfort, and the Colonial and Fisheries Exhi- 
bitions in London. Now, notwithstanding the oft-repeated 
demonstrations of the pecuniary unprofitableness of general 
fairs, the fever for them seems to have set in once more. 
France is already arranging for one on an immense scale, to be 
held in Paris in 1900; Berlin is to have one in 1896; Japan 
has one in 1895, and smaller ones are announced in various 
places. 


HE British Journal of Photography gives a description of 

a process which is certainly curious, and may, in some 

cases, be of value to the architect who does not care to 
show his photographic memoranda to all the world. A sheet 
of ordinary white, unsized printing-paper, or blotting-paper, is 
to be immersed in a liquid made by dissolving twenty grains of 
gelatine in an ounce of water. When the paper is thoroughly 
saturated, it is to be hung up to dry. After thorough drying, 
It is to be floated for three or four minutes on a mixture of one 
part saturated solution of bichromate of potash to two parts 
water, and again dried. The paper is now sensitive to light, 
and must be kept in a dark place. By exposure to the sun 
under a negative, for a sufficient time, a brownish print is pro- 
duced, which is first to be soaked in cold water, until the 
unaltered bichromate of potash is dissolved out, and then in 
warm water, which removes all the gelatine that has not been 
rendered insoluble by the combined action of bichromate of 
potash and light. On the completion of this operation, the 
picture is still visible, in a faint, brown color, but, by immer- 
sion in a solution of sulphurous acid, this color is bleached out, 
and, on drying, the paper appears perfectly white all over, 
without the faintest trace of an image. In order, however, to 
bring out the image, all that is necessary is to immerse the 
paper in what the British Journal calls ‘hydroxyl mono- 
hydride,” in other words, clean water, whereupon the picture 
plainly appears, in white on a dark ground. On drying, it 
disappears again, and the process may be repeated as often as 
desired. 
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ELECTRIC ELEVATORS: 
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J HE designing of a modern office-building has become quite as 
ql much a question of engineering and mechanics as of archi- 

tecture. This fact may be unfortunate from an esthetic point- 
of-view, but it is one which, however reluctantly, must be accepted 
by the architect of to-day. The change in the character of the 
buildings, the decreasing ratio of ground-dimensions to height, 
the new character of foundations, the introduction of steel framing, 
the great advances made in machinery, the increasing demands of 
tenants, the cost of maintaining an adequate building-service, the 
lowering in return on investments, all are forcing the architect to 
give more and more attention, not only to the engineering problems 
involved in construction, but to the various problems relating to the 
service of a building in all the variety of present practice and 
demands. 

That many advances have been possible and are being made is 
evident. Roof-tanks are disappearing, gas is eliminated, compound 
direct coupled engines and dynamos are making obsolete for these 
purposes slow-moving engines, shafting and belts, and steam-press- 
ures are being raised. 

Provision for one service, however, and perbaps now become the 
most important, has always handicapped the architect, who has 
until recently been at the mercy of the hydraulic elevator, not so 
much in the matter of cost, but in the internal arrangements of the 
building as well as in the lay-out of the basement, neither of which 
could be finally and satisfactorily determined, until the particular 
type of machine had been accepted by the owner, and the contract 
finally made for it, if even then. ; 

Nor has there been either singleness of design or unity of plan of 
operation. Each maker has had his own form of construction, his 
special method of control. Every building has brought up a problem 
more or less new or, at least, conditions which had to be seriously 
considered in determining the elevator-service. Horizontal and 
vertical machines in basement or shaft, high or low multiplications, 
long and short, single and jointed cylinders, big and little diameters, 
large and small sheaves, free and suspended counterweights, pulling 
and pushing machines, direct and differential pistons, roof-tanks, 
stand-pipes, accumulators and compression-tanks, high and low 
pressures, hand-rope, wheel or pilot-valve control, simple or com- 
pound pumps, all have made a nightmare of complications giving 
more initial and continuing source of complaint and dispute than all 
other engineering questions. 

Feeling the pressure of these facts, and believing the natural 
tendency was to consolidate power-generation as ee possi- 
ble into like units, at the time of planning the Postal Telegraph 
Building, I turned to electricity for emancipation, in the hope of 
being untrammelled in my arrangement of the building, and received 
the very natural support of the President of the Postal Telegraph 
Company, who was desirous of having the service of the building, as 
much as possible, electric. 

Half a decade has seen the trolley-system become preeminent, 
triple electric-motor cranes succeed square-shaft and wire-rope trans- 
mission, distributed stationary motors, supplied from a_ central 
station, in point of convenience and economy distancing every other 
form of transmission of energy for mill-work. 

Electric elevators were not exactly a novelty, but as applied to 
fast passenger work they were unknown. The character of the 
Postal Telegraph Building, and the personnel and ambitions of 
the building-committee were such as to warrant the most careful 
investigation into the possibilities of electric-elevator service and the 
history of its development. 

It seems that for about ten years electric-motors have been used 
in one form or another for elevators. Among the earliest applica- 
tions in this country were the driving of ordinary worm or spur 

ear freight-elevators by cross-belts from a counter-shaft, which was, 
in turn, driven by a constant-speed electric-motor, as, for example, 
at the Pemberton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., in 1884, by Mr. Frank J. 
Sprague (reference to which was made by Edward Atkinson in one 
of his insurance circulars) and shortly afterwards by the same in- 
ventor in New York City. This sort of application marked the 
limit of advance until some four or five years after, when the use of 
motors directly geared to street-car axles and run in reverse direc- 
tions with fixed brushes had been demonstrated to be a success. 
The next step then, naturally, was to attach to the driving-shaft of 
a worm or spur gear elevator a motor armature, and to operate it 
without any intermediate devices. This form has now become a 
standard for certain classes of work, but it is not recognized by any 
company as doing more than replacing by a much more convenient 
apparatus, especially when supplied from the street system, the 
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steam-machine of like type. They are not, and never have been, 
recognized as applicable to first-class passenger service, because of 
the low efficiency of the sliding friction, the limited number of ropes 
which can be used, shifting of the lead of the ropes, the liability of 
the ropes jumping the grooves, the high speed of the screw, and the 
consequent limited capacity and speed of the car. 

Four or five years ago, Mr. Charles R. Pratt made an experi- 
ment at the Tremont House in Boston, in which he adopted the 
sheave movement of the hydraulic horizontal elevator, driving 
the crosshead with an ordinary nut and screw revolved by a motor. 
The experiment itself was not a success, but there was the germ of 
the future elevator in it, which was subsequently taken up by Mr. 
Sprague, in connection with Mr. Pratt, and by the application of 
certain specific mechanical features, and by bringing to bear upon 
the problem the knowledge which Mr. Sprague had acquired as a 
pioneer of the trolley system, a type of machine has been developed 
which, in my opinion, will replace the hydraulic elevator. 

Just here I may point out that there is a natural division in ele- 
vator service which will of itself make distinctive the ty pe of elevators 
used, and that is the required rate of speed. So long as a car is to 
make a maximum of 250 feet a minute, there is no particular neces- 
sity of being able to run it at variable speeds, and it can be stopped 
under either a dynamic or mechanical brake. Such a machine does 
not represent battery work, but is more for isolated service. When, 
however, speeds from 300 feet to 600 feet a minute are required, it 
becomes vital that there shall be absolute control of the speed of the 
car by the motor, independent of the brake, and that it should be 
able to be run at variable speed, not alone for comfort and accuracy 
in starting and stopping, but for the satisfactory operation of a 
battery of elevators on schedule time, in other words, to meet the 
conditions of office practice. 

This division, it seems to me, fixes the uses of the drum elevator 
for what may be termed “ second-class”’ and “isolated ” service. It 
makes necessary a distinct type of high-class service. 

It is some satisfaction to recall the fact that some twenty years 
ago, while the junior partner of Arthur Gilman, I advocated the 
hydraulic elevator in a plant at the Westmoreland apartment-house, 
and stated to Mr. Otis that the hydraulic machine would replace the 
steam machine then favored by him. I was met at the time with 
ridicule, but only a short interval elapsed before active steps were 
taken by him in the direction of hydraulic elevators with results now 
familiar. 

In recent years, however, we advance more rapidly, and I unhesi- 
tatingly assert from the experience which I have had in the past 
year that the hydraulic elevator has finally met its rival, that it is a 
passing system, and that in the comparatively near future the elec- 
tric elevator for the highest class of service will prove as much of an 
advance over the hydraulic as the latter has proved better than the 
steam machine. I feel warranted in making this declaration, for 
having taken in a large measure the responsibility of the decision in 
favor of electric elevators in a building where a mistake would not 
only have seriously injured my clients, but inflicted a blow on myself, 
of the very gravest character, a decision which met ridicule and dis- 
belief. I have had an unequalled opportunity for seeing under every 
possible condition of hard service and adverse circumstances the 
development of this type of elevator. 

Previous to the time when the question of elevators was to be 
finally determined at the Postal Telegraph Building, my attention 
had been called to an experimental machine which was being devel- 
oped by Mr. Sprague. This experiment, by reason of his profes- 
sional standing, and because of my engineering experience, attracted 
more attention than I would ordinarily have given it, and seemed to 
promise the solution of many grave difficulties. A favorable opinion 
was arrived at by the building-committec, and when Mr. Sprague 
offered to put in a perfectly satisfactory elevator-service under a 
heavy daily penalty, with an agreement, while still under penalty, to 
replace the plant by any selected hydraulic-elevator system in case 
the electric results were not satisfactory, it was decided to give 
him the contract, as much, perhaps, on his past record as a successful 
electrical engineer, as for what he had already accomplished in this 
particular adaptation to elevator service. 

The result has verified the wisdom of our decision, for Mr. 
Sprague has developed a svstem which is running most satisfactorily 
on one of the most continuous services in any city. He has proved, 
first of all, that the machine is absolutely safe, and that by most 
unusual tests. It occupies less room, and does not require the cutting 
up of the building with consequent loss of space. It has tremendous 
lifting capacity, and any required speed. The motion is true and 
the usual unpleasant features of starting and stopping are eliminated. 
Like parts of the machine are interchangeable. The current can be 
taken from the street or from a private plant. It has materially 
aided in the completion of the building, having been put into opera- 
tion at an early date. Finally, the coal consumption is certainly not 
over one-half and I think less than that, of the hydraulic-elevator 
system. Of this I will speak later. 

It should be remembered that not one of the least advantages of 
an electric system, considered from the standpoint of the builder and 
the owner, is the fact that every machine is an independent unit, 
and if there is a street supply, any machine can be put into opera- 
tion as soon as its hoistway is ready, facilitating in a marked degree 
the early completion and occupancy of a building. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the ease of installation is 
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the record just made at McCoy Hall in Baltimore, where two 
machines were put into operation three days after their delivery, the 
power being supplied from a station a mile-and-a-half away. An- 
other example illustrating the accessibility of a machine was the sling- 
ing of a car at any point of the hoistway, and taking off of the 
ropes and general dismantling of the hoisting machine, its restoration 
and the putting of the car into operation in considerably less than an 
hour. ‘The fact that a car can be slung by its ropes at any point of 
the hoistway, and the multiplying machine relieved from all strain so 
as to be entirely free for any repair by one man in ten minutes, is 
suggestive. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The machine may be described as the combination of two old with 
one new element, with its specific safeties and methods of control. 
Briefly, it is of the horizontal multiple-sheave type with a travelling 
crosshead and frictionless nut driven by a screw revolved by a motor 
directly connected and governed by a pilot motor and rheostat. 

The general construction consists of a heavy main beam carrying 
the travelling crosshead and lower screw-bearing, with special cast- 
ings bolted at each end, one carrying the fixed set of sheaves and 
the other the thrust-bearing, brake and motor. The regulating 
apparatus is independent and self-contained, and is placed on the 
wall. From the car to the system of multiplying sheaves, this 
machine and the horizontal hydraulic elevator are practically the 
same. ‘The crosshead, however, marks the point of departure in 
the two types. 

In the hydraulic machine this crosshead is rigidly attached to the 
end of a rod which terminates in a piston moving in a cylinder 
having an inside length equal to the lineal movement of the cross- 
head. This cylinder in the vertical type of hydraulic, varies from 
thirty to fifty-five feet in length, with from two to ten sheave multi- 
plications, and in the horizontal types the multiplication runs as high 
as fourteen, with corresponding diminution of length of cylinder and 
increase in cross-section. Whatever the gearing, however, the 
length of cylinder is a function of the car travel. In this electric 





elevator, the crosshead being moved along a screw, stationary so far 
as lineal movement is concerned, there is, with any given number of 
sheaves, only one variable — the length of screw, and, for all heights 
above about ninety feet, the electric machine has an advantage in 
matter of length which, with increased rises, becomes of great 
importance. 

ooking to the future need of office-buildings, and with a foresight 
for which architects may be thankful, there has been adopted two 
methods of rope multiplication, determined by the height of buiiding, 
and so selected that the length of machine overal shall not exceed 
about thirty feet for rises as high even as three hundred feet actual 
car-travel. From this the length grades down to about twenty-one 
feet, so that all rises between sixty and three hundred feet can be 
taken care of with an extreme variation of nine feet in the length of 
machine, and there is thus provided limiting dimension data of great 
convenience and utility. 

These systems of multiplication I may term direct and indirect. 
In the former, the entire multiplication, varying from six to twelve, 
is done at the machine, and the ropes lead from the end sbeaves 
over the shaft sheaves direct to the car. A free counterweight is 
used, the ropes being fastened to the car frame. In this method, 
which is that common to all horizontal and to many vertical 
hydraulic machines, the hoisting and counterweight ropes have un- 
equal duty; furthermore, the ropes having the maximum bending 
travel on the outboard sheaves at the same speed as the car. This 
last is the case, also, with all vertical hydraulics. In some of the 
latter the counterweight is carried in the cylinder on the piston, or 
in the strap, or both, its weight being as many times that of a free 
counterweight as there are multiplications. Sometimes both methods 
are used. 

Economy of operation and smoothness of movement, however, are 
antagonistic in their relations to the amount of counterweight carried. 
The best method is probably that used when there is a single multi- 
plication in the shaft, giving a two-to-one counterweight travelling 
at half-speed and carried by all the car-hoisting ropes, as is done for 
short-rise vertical hydraulic elevators. 

Mr. Sprague has adopted for long rises what I think is a very 
happy combination practice, and one destined not alone to give the 
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most compact machine, but the greatest life of ropes and the best 
counterweight results. In this indirect system, there is a division of 
multiplication which, while having the same effect 80 far as speed of 
car and length of machine is concerned as a high direct multiplica- 
tion, has an entirely different result in the wear on the ropes and 
the amount of counterweight which can be carried without jumping. 
This is accomplished by making one-half the multiplication (six, 
eight or ten) on the machine; the ropes, properly proportioned, going 
thence to the bottom of the counterweight frame, which has a single 
multiplying sheave on top. The car-ropes go over the shaft-sheaves, 
under the counterweight multiplier, and back, up to the top of the 
hoistway, where they are anchored, giving a car-speed twice that of 
the counterweight; the equalizing chains, used to make the pull 
of the car with any viven load constant at all points of the hoistway, 
are fastened to the bottom of the counterweight frame and anchored 
in the hoistway. ‘Ihe space occupied by this multiplier is only two 
or three inches more than by ordinary form of counterweight. <A 
larger screw, fewer revolutions, and sheaves of greater diameter 
characterize this type of multiplying machine. This system seems 
to be the best vet devised for long rises, for not only do all the car 
ropes do equal duty, both with relation to the hoisting-strain and 
the counterweight, but the rope wear must be less because of the 
division of speed and multiplication, the necessity of changing only 
one-half of the ropes at a time, and the possibility of reversal of the 
ropes on the multiplying machine to get a new wear. 


DETAILS. 


Turning now to the detail construction and operation of this 
machine, there are a number of features claiming special attention, 
each unique in character and marking a radical departure from all 
other elevator practice. These are the nut, screw and thrust bear- 
ing, the brake, the motor and the regulator apparatus. 

One of the most interesting as well as important features, and 
perhaps the one which has been most frequently attacked, is the nut 
system. It joins the crosshead of the travelling sheaves by a conical 
seat. There is no fastening between the nut and the crosshead, the 


continual weight of the car always keeping them in contact, and 
the friction at this point, being greater than between the nut and the 
screw, enables the latter to transmit a straight line movement to the 
crosshead when the screw is revolved by the motor, and also to 
revolve the screw and drive the motor as a dynamo when the 
mechanical brake releases the screw to allow the car to descend. 
These are the normal functions of hoisting and lowering. There 
are several other distinct functions of this nut which will be described 
in considering the “ safeties.” 

Continuing the line of transmission of power, the only points of 
contact between the interlocking nut and screw are by a chain of 
balls which occupy a number of threads, and enter and leave the 
ends of the nut through tubes which are connected together so as to 
make a continuous conduit. This is one of the most vital points of 
the elevator apparatus, and herein lies one of the most potent reasons 
of its success, the reduction of friction by rolling instead of sliding 
surfaces on almost all parts under pressure, for not only is the nut so 
constituted, being in fact a developed spiral thrust-bearing, but the 
thrust-bearing at the motor end of the screw is taken on balls and 
the sheaves are carried on ball or roller bearings. This nut being a 
vital part, its development has been most thorough, and a peculiar 
treatment of steel which has been adopted renders its surface so 
hard that the wear is very small, and is well within commercial 
limits. So free is the machine from static friction that it is possible 
to start the car with a very slicht increase of current over the normal 
hoisting current, provided time be taken so that the work done in 
acceleration is small to the work of lifting. The balls have an 
average crushing strain of 25,000 pounds each, but the working 
pressure varies from only 50 to 125 pounds per ball. The nut 
system is a compound one, for besides the working-ball nut there is 
another, called the safety-nut, to which I will make reference later, 
keyed to it, and between the two is a powerful spring under com- 
pression. The screw is a forged bar of high carbon steel with a 
peculiarly shaped thread. It passes through the clearance hole in 
the steel trunnion crosshead which carries the travelling sheaves, 
then through the nut system, and is carried at the other end by a 
fixed bearing. At the inboard end it terminates in the thrust-bear- 
ing, where the pressure is taken by about 200 steel balls carried in a 
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bronze guide-plate and bearings by specially hardened steel discs. 
The thrust of the serew being thus taken up on the inboard end, the 
strain on the screw is invariably between that end and the travelling 
crosshead, never beyond this; hence, it is always under extension 
strain, never under compressiun. The action of the balls on the 
screw, which is untreated, is peculiar. They form a path for them- 
selves, partly by wear, but principally by rolling compression of the 
steel, which finally becomes exceedingly hard, so hard that the edge 
of an ordinary machine tool would be turned. 

Beyond the thrust-plates is keyed an iron pulley connected by a 
flexible coupling with the motor shaft. The function of the brake is 
that of locking the screw when at rest, not by means of varying the 
speed. In case of accident it has the additional function of helping 
to stop the screw. It may be described as a compound electro- 
mechanical brake. The steel brake-band, wood-lined, is anchored 
at one end the hoisting side on the motor-bed frame, and the other 
end is continually pulled down by a powerful spring under compres- 
sion. The mechanical movement in opposition is through the 
medium of a peculiar magnet. It is operated by a dual circuit, ope 
in hoisting, another in lowering. In the event of failure of current 
for any reason, or too high a speed on the down run, this magnet 
releases the brake (in the latter case by a snap switch operated by a 
Pickering centrifugal governor driven by the main screw), and the 
brake-band promptly grips the brake-wheel softly, yet powerfully. 


MOTOR. 


The motor, which is of the multipolar type, is carried gn the same 
casting which contains the thrust-bearing. The field magnets are of 
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steel, and are excited by two circuits, one, known as the shunt cir- | 
cuit, being variable in strength, at will, so as to vary the maximum {| 


speed of the machine, and the other, a series circuit, which acts to 
strongly compound the field. This type of elevator is differentiated 
from all other electrics by the fact that the action is like that of the 
hydraulic, for it always acts against gravity. In hoisting, the motor 
takes current from the line, and the motor, rotating in an opposite 
direction, is driven as a dynamo by the weight of the car. A strong 
element of safety exists in the fact that the current in the field-coils 
is never reversed, and consequently the machine is never demag- 
netized. Hence, under certain conditions of the operation of the 
safeties, it has a power of self-excitation which is of importance. 
The armature which turns in this field is of the iron-clad type, and 
not liable to injury of any kind. It is connected to the screw by a 
split coupling which spans a space between the ends of the armature 
and the screw, of such dimensions that it is possible to remove the 
thrust-bearing after the coupling is taken off without disturbing the 
motor. There is certainly nothing in this part of the machine that 
is not standard, and when it is cousidered that there are many more 
motors now built than steam-engines, and that they run under the 
most varied conditions, no question can be raised as to the absolute 
reliability of this part of the apparatus. 


REGULATOR. 
Considered in its simplest form, and its connection with its action 


upon the motor and multiplying machine, without reference to the 
means of communication between the car and the regulator, this last 
is a very simple device. Jt consists briefly of a'rheostat made up of 
a number of peculiarly-shaped iron grids arranged in a circular form 
connected to copper contacts, over which passes a heavy carbon 
brush, and acoordinating switch, which, with one direction of move- 
ment of the rheostat-arm makes and maintains connection with the 
line and with the other breaks the line-circuit, and closes the ma- 
chine around itself. This same rheostat is used in hoisting and 
lowering. In the former operation, circuit having been made on the 
line, at first with a high resistance, this last is gradually cut out, 
the brake at the same time lifted and the torsional effort of the arma- 
ture is increased until it exceeds the back effort of the car, when the 
latter moves upward with an acceleration depending on the rate of 
movement of the rheostat-arm, and with a final velocity determined 
by the point at which the arm stops. 

If, while hoisting, the current is for any reason cut off, the torsional 
effort ceases, the brake comes into action, and the car will stop. 

In lowering, the brake is lifted by an independent circuit, but the 
armature is first short-circuited on itself, and becomes a most power- 
ful dynamic brake. As the resistance of this circuit is increased, the 
car runs faster. Should it arrive at the lower limit of movement, an 
independent retarding circuit is established, and gradually reducing 
the resistance, brings the car to the slowest movement. 

The construction of the rheostat is such that there is no arcing on 
its face, and hence it is very durable. The final breaking of the 
circuit is by a very quick-acting switch, which is independent of 
the rheostat proper. 





CONTROL. 


There are three methods of controlling the regulator from the car. 
The most easily understood, but what would not be satisfactory in 
present practice, 1s by a hand rope pulled by the operator to move 
the main switch, precisely as in the earlier hydraulics. Fast service, 
however, both in hydraulic, and electric elevators, has led to the use 
of a pilot valve or motor, with a time limit, which can be operated 
either electrically or by hand. In the former case there are two 
oe the first is to use the lever which, moved to the right or 
eft, gives forward or back movements to the pilot, the amount being 
determined by the time of contact. Leaving the lever on the “steady” 
position arrests the movement of the pilot and the main regulator, 
and returning it to the middle or “stop” position brings the car to rest. 

A modification of this is an electric switch having an “up” and 
“down” push-button, with a spring-stop handle contact, operating, 
so far as the pilot movement is concerned, like the lever-switch, 
which also has a spring return. That is, in either case, variation of 
control by the operator is made dependent upon the feeling of the 
movement, and an automatic return to the “stop” position and state 
of rest for the car is provided in case the operator takes his hand off 
the switch. This push-button control is that now used by the Postal 
Telegraph Building. 

There is another method which [ had an opportunity of seeing a 
short time ago. In this a simplified rheostat is used, likewise 
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controlled by a small pilot motor, but the operation both as regards 
angular advance and rate of movement is determined with limiting 
conditions, absolutely positively, by a dial or lever movement co- 
ordinating in all respects with the pilot, very much as in the case of 
certain forms of steam steering-gear. The simplicity and effective- 
ness of this last-mentioned regulator appears to leave littie margin 
for improvement. 

Beside the control from the car there is provided in the basement 
a unique general controlling switchboard, by means of which the 
control can be taken from the switch in any car and transferred to 
the switch on this board. In this way, general inspection, cleaning, 
testing, or, if needed, replacement of any part of the regulator or 
machine, whether in the ordinary course of affairs, or in case of 
accident, the hoisting of safes —all can be carried on from below 
without an operator in the car; in fact, even while in motion the 
control can be instantly taken from the operator and the car run 
from the pilot-board. 


SAFETIES. 


OF course, the vital question to be considered in any elevator- 
system is that of safety. This system seems in this respect to be 
amply provided for. The safety elements may be considered under 
two heads: first, those on the car, and second, those on the hoisting- 
machine. On the car there is the usual centrifugal safety which is 
attached to the crosshead and is operated by a fixed cable at some 
determined speed. Upon being released it clutches the car-rails 
with steel wedges. This is a standard practice, and hence involves 
nothing novel. In the car, moreover, there is, as has already been 
described, an automatic “stop” contact which operates to bring the 
regulator to the “stop” position and the car at rest in case the con- 
ductor removes his hand from the controller because of crowding, 
accident or carelessness. 

On the hoisting-machine there are a number of safeties. One 
which is perfectly apparent is due to the fact that the crosshead is 
moved by a screw with a heavy armature on the end of it, which 
is driven through the medium of a nut by a car of limited driving 
capacity. The screw itself is of forged steel, under tension and 
torsion strains, with a safety-factor of at least twenty to one. 
Buckling is impossible. 

The hoisting-nut, as already described, is hardened by a specific 
process, which makes its wear very limited in character. In addition 
to this, there is in the nut system what is called a “ safety-nut.” 
Normally this is out of contact with the thread of the screw, but it 
is secured to the hoisting-nut, and should any accident happen to 
the latter breaking its hold on the screw, this safety-nut, the threads 
of which interlock with the screw’s threads to a greater depth than 
the thread of the hoisting-nut, would then take the place of the hoist- 
ing-nut and securely grip the screw. This would throw the elevator 
out of operation, because the friction between the nut and screw 
would be greater than the friction of the travelling crosshead, and 
it would act simply as a collar on the screw. 

The nut system has in addition another function. Since the 
hoisting-nut is only held from revolving by its friction against 
the crosshead, when the nut gets to the upper limit of its travel, the 
safety-nut meets a solid collar on the screw which stops its travel, 
causing it and the ball-bearing nut to revolve with the screw, and 
stopping the travel of the nut, without, however, necessarily stopping 
the motor, and leaving the travelling sheaves to be stopped simply 
by the weight of the car. 

There is still another function performed by the nut system, that 
of a slack cable device. If, for any reason, the car in descending, 
when, of course, the nut is driven along by the screw, meets an 
obstruction, the pressure on the nut being instantly reduced, it 
recedes slightly, allowing a spring between it and the safety-nut to 
expand, throwing the latter into back contact with the screw-thread. 
The nut system then instantly grips the screw; it revolves as a collar, 
and, consequently, acts as a check against any marked movement of 
the crosshead corresponding to a free fall of the car on the ropes. 

Assuming, however, the condition of a perfectly free release from 
all operative safeties, there is a limit to the rate of revolution of the 
screw, and in any event there is a rubber buffer at the lower end 
which would cushion the stop, so as to prevent any injury. 

Besides the lower-limit switch, which has already been mentioned, 
which puts an increasing retarding force onto the motor, there is an 
upper-limit switch for cutting off the current; this is a self-cleaning 
lock-switch, operating in both directions, and moved by a roll on the 
crosshead. It cuts off the current in hoisting at the upper limit and 
allows the brake to come on. On the reverse movement it is auto- 
matically closed. 

I have already mentioned the centrifugal on the machine, which is 
happily called a “monitor centrifugal.” This is for operating the 
brake when running down too fast. In hydraulic elevators there is 
no speed-operating device in case of fast running, except the centrif- 
ugal on the car, and this is frequently set so much above the normal 
speed, on account of the annoyance of having it operated by a tem- 

rary excess, as oftentimes. to be useless when actually required. 
This centrifugal does not throw the machine out of operation, but 
simply slows it up to any desired speed, and then allows the operator 
to resume control. 

The dynamic action of the machine is ingeniously made use of in 
still another way by the introduction of a choking coil and switch 
operated by the same circuits governing the main brake. It is in 


constant play and closes the circuit around the armature and its 
series-coils through a rheostat under any of the following circum- 
stances: at each stop from up or down; when running down fast 
enough to work centrifugal on the machine; on failure of the hoist- 
ing-current; or on failure of the line-current. 

So positive is the control over the motor, no matter whether it be 
operating to hoist the car or retard it in going down, that the brake- 
band can actually be removed and the car still controlled, and even 
with the break in normal position the change from one position to 
another can be made so promptly that it will remain inactive. 

The rope fastenings are of a peculiar type, a very considerable 
length of rope being passed around a double spiral groove, with the 
free end fastened to the standing part. It constitutes a friction-grip 
of great strength. 


ECONOMY. 


I think it has been well established that there is a manifestly t 
economy in the matter of power as compared with the hydraulic eleva- 
tor, the saving in coal being at least half, and probably more. This 
may be easily understood from a consideration of the following facts : 

The hydraulic and this electric elevator are both gravity machines, 
each using power in ascending and being retarded in descending. 
The hydraulic elevator, however, must be pressured for the maximum 
duty it may be called upon to perform, and it should be able to lift a 
live-load in the car of at least 100 pounds per square foot, besides 
the excess of car over the counterweight. Statistics show, however, 
that the average live-load is not over one-fifth of the maximum, yet 
the standard hydraulic elevator uses precisely the same water energy 
(that is, the same volume under the same pressure), for every foot of 
travel, whatever the load, and this amount and pressure is that 
required when the maximum work is being performed. In average 
practice, the difference goes into heating the water. The electric 
elevator, however, is perfectly automatic in the power demanded, and, 
over and above that necessary to hoist the excess of car over the 
counterweight and overcome the friction of the machine, the current 
required is almost directly proportional to the Jive-load on the car. 

he actual result, then, is that considerably less power has to be 
delivered to the electric elevator than to the hydraulic. The differ- 
ence is so marked that where the current is taken from the street 
and used on the one hand by the elevator direct, and on the other, 
through the medium of an electric pump for operating an hydraulic 
elevator of equal capacity and average duty, there would be a differ- 
ence in the current metered of not less than two to five in favor of 
the electric elevator. : 

Even with a private plant the difference is most marked, because 
the average pump on elevator service docs not deliver a horse-power 
of energy to the water column of an hydraulic elevator for less than 
from seventy-five to eighty pounds of water per horse-power hour. 
On the other hand, a horse-power of electrical energy can be deliv- 
ered to the mains of the electric-elevator system for not exceeding 
fifty to sixty pounds of water, even on variable load. The result is 
that on a plant of any considerable size the water evaporation 
required from the boilers, and consequently the coal consumption, 
will not exceed for the electric elevator over thirty-five to forty per 
cent of that required for a corresponding hydraulic plant. 

Naturally, the query arises: Since there has been so radical and 
marked an advance in electric elevators, what warranty is there that 
another type will not soon replace an existing one, or some new 
discovery in electricity make it obsolete? My answer is: That in 
every industrial development there are forms of machines which 
early become typical and remain so. For instance, there has been 
no appreciable change in the types of drum elevators in the last 
thirty years, and the hydraulic elevator has remained constant in 
general principle for a Jong time. The electric drum-elevater is a 
modification of one of the oldest types, and this particular multiple- 
sheave electric elevator, which I have described, is a combination of 
the best points of the hydraulic movement, with certain essential 
mechanical features, the motive power being a machine now in almost 
universal use and of an efficiency so high as to leave little percentage 
for improvement. 

Electricity itself, whatever its nature, must be regarded in this 
connection simply as a convenient agent for the transmission of 
energy, and not as a mechanism. ‘The best electric elevator is 
simply the best mechanical combination for making use of this agent 
with the greatest factors-of-safety, speed, efficiency and convenience. 


TUNNEL BETWEEN THE CAPITOL AND THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
— It is known to only a few that a tunnel is to be constructed from the 
crypt of the Capitol under the East Park to the vaults of the great 
building for the Congressional Library, now in course of construction. 
The plans for the tunnel have been completed and work upon it will 
soon be begun, that it may be finished in season to be used for the 
trarsportation of the nearly 1,000,000 books and pamphlets which 
make up the vast bulk of the library from the old rooms to the new. 
It is probable that a temporary railway will be laid in the tunnel that 
cars may be employed to carry a large quantity of books at once. It 
is possible that when the new building is occupied, a pneumatic tube 
may be laid through the tunnel that Congressmen may immediately 
receive books which they desire to consult without the trouble and loss 
of time which would be entailed in going to the library in person or 
awaiting a trip by a messenger. It is not expected that the work ot 
removal will begin before the spring of 1806. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.!— IL. 
EVENING SESSION, OCTOBER 16, 1894. 





HE evening session of the second day of the Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects was, perhaps, the most 
enjoyable session in the annals of the Institute. 

Thanks to the delay, Mr. Fox had a much larger audience for his 
illustrated paper on “ Greek Detail,” and there could have been few 
indeed who did not thoroughly enjoy the series —a lengthy one — of 
unusual views thrown on the screen. Ordinarily, a lecturer, after he 
has prepared his paper, in his mind at least, sets out to overhaul the 
stores of the best print-seller within reach, in the hope of finding 
such illustration as he needs, and supplements what he does find by 
appeals to his friends. ‘The result is always unsatisfactory to his 
audience and still more so to himself, as he is constantly obliged to 
apologize, saying now that the feature he has just described is such 
and such infinitesimal spot on a large general view, or that the view 
on the screen is actually the thing he was speaking about, but taken 
from the other side, so that it does not illustrate the point he desired 
to make. But Mr. Fox, working with his own camera, was able not 
only to secure the subjects he desired, but to take them from such 
standpoints as would really illustrate his remarks. It was very 
interesting to note how an architect’s posing of his subject varied 
from that which is habitual with the ordinary photographer, whose 
aim often seems to be to present an architectural subject in the way 
to afford as little information as possible. 

Mr. Hastings’s paper took up the matter of high buildings as they 
interest the designing architect and not as they appeal to his con- 
structing partner. The point he laid most stress on was that, as the 
problem is absolutely a new one there is not any great chance of our 
treating it successfully, if we are to stand in slavish awe of precedent 
and the rules that we have accepted as governing the designing of 
classes of buildings absolutely different from this. Roughly speaking, 
his argument was, briefly, that no matter how unscholastic, daring 
or unusual a proposed treatment might be, and no matter whether it 
broke every canon and law of design as accepted up to this time, 
if the proposed treatment “looked right” it was the right thing to 
do. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Post said that the designing of a 
“high building” was not essentially different from the designing of 
a tower — so long as it was practically the only one of its class in its 
neighborhood, but this was not the case when it had several 
near neighbors, and still less when several were erected in absolute 
juxtaposition, and he asked what would become ot the beauties of the 
‘Tower of St. Mark’s if a dozen similar towers, or “ high buildings,” 
were placed shoulder to shoulder on one of the thirty-five-foot streets 
of lower New York. The sanitary effect of these high buildings on the 
underlying streets and their occupants he did not care to discuss ; 
it was a serious problem and he doubted the advisability of erecting 
more of these lotty structures, though, as an architect, he would build 
as many as his clients wished. The question, he thought, ought to be, 
and inevitably would be, settled by a law, fixing the height of build- 
ings after the fashion of European cities. ‘Taking up the construc- 
tive side of the question, Mr. Post created a distinct impression by 
saying with much impressiveness that it was his deliberate opinion, 
based on his long practice and experience, that the modern building 
as now erected with steel-cage construction was doomed to be short- 
lived, and he felt sure that some of the younger men would live long 
enough to find themselves compelled to take down the very build- 
ings they were now so eagerly putting up. Noone could yet say what 
would be the life of steel framework enclosed in brickwork or 
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masonry where it was exposed to the percolation of moisture and 
damp air. Judging from the fact that he had already had to take 
out certain beams over the boiler-room in the Times building and 
had found them so much deteriorated as almost to be breakable in 
the hand, he felt sure that time would bear out his prediction. The 
advantages of the skeleton method of building were undeniable, and 
yet he was afraid of enclosed steel frames, but advocated the use of 
cast-iron columns with mechanical connections for the floor-beams 
and bracing whenever the new method was to be used. 

Mr. Jenney, as might be expected, considering his connection with 
the early use of the steel-framed building, was strenuous in the ex- 
pression of his belief that Mr. Post’s apprehension was not well 
founded, but he admitted that time alone could tell which was right, 
although he believed that a steel frame thoroughly painted, the joints 
carefully protected and all properly enclosed in the masonry would 
be found, perhaps, as long-lived as some of the bits of iron that had 
been found in the Egyptian monuments. The greater portion of his 
remarks, however, was directed to attacking Mr. Post’s advocacy of 
cast-iron columns, and he cited several cases in his own practice 
where flaws had been discovered in cast-iron work on the job after 
it had passed the inspector at the foundry. 

Mr. Burnham, from the chair, cited a case in his own practice, 
which led him, years ago, to give up the use of cast-iron columns: in 
this case a twelve-foot column with a two-inch shell, through careless 
handling, was most fortunately dropped while being unloaded from 
the truck,-when, slight as the shock was, the column broke in halves; 
investigation showed the presence of a cinder some two feet long 
between the inner and outer skins of the shell and of such a con- 
sistency that its presence could hardly have been detected by the 
most delicate sounding. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Jenney, Prof. W. H. Burr was invited to 
speak to the question, and he did so at considerable length, citing 
case after case where, in his own practice as an engineer, he had 
encountered defects in cast-iron wav which led him to lose all faith 
in that material. He said that he had frequently heard engineers 
express surprise at the way in which architects were willing to 
employ cast-iron as a building-material. 

Mr. Post rejoined by admitting the credibility of all the testi- 
mony that had been adduced against cast-iron, but asserted his 
belief again that, in spite of its detects, it was a safer material than 
steel or wrought-iron to use enclosed in masonry. As an instance of 
the perils to which enclosed ironwork is subjected, he cited a case, 
where during a very severe storm he was sent for to come to a build- 
ing which he had erected, and on reaching the place, found that 
water was flowing down the inside surface of a brick wall four feet 
thick! To such exposure as this, he submitted, cast-iron with 
its practically inalterable skin offered much better resistance than 
the laminated structure of rolled-steel. In fact, in spite of all the 
evidence which was brought on the other side, Mr. Post refused to 
recede from his advocacy of cast-iron and his reprehension of rolled- 
steel. No other speaker supported Mr. Pust and this seems the 
more unkind seeing that, as we went about the city the next day, 
we did not find a single instance of skeleton construction where the 
columns were of rolled-steel, while we did come upon several where 
cast-iron columns and mechanically attached beams were being used, 
and we know that all of these buildings were not being built by Mr. 
Post. 

Mr. Robertson, the next speaker, had assumed that the discussion 
of the question was intended to develop that it was the opinion of 
the Institute assembled in convention, either that the erection 
of “high buildings” was undesirable and so should be checked by 
law, or that they were all that could be desired. Ie, himself, agreed 
with Mr. Post in thinking that it was a matter that would settle 
itself without the architects taking measures to press a settlement. 
At any rate, there was one practical consideration that had a 
tendency to prevent the owners of real estate from putting up build- 
ings any higher, at least, than those already in being. He explained 
that the requirements of the lessees of oflices in the matter of 
elevator service —commodious, frequent and rapid —compelled so 
great a waste of room for installation of the elevator-shafts and the 
necessary machinery that the ratio between this waste room and 
the rentable space was very appreciable. Lessees of offices were 
daily becoming more exigent in the matter of elevator-service, with 
the result that more and more space in the lower stories had to be 
abandoned to the installation of elevators, with a consequent lowering 
of the interest on the capital invested in the building. To be sure, there 
seemed to be likelihood that the electric elevators would shortly be so 
improved as to supersede the more bulky hydraulic elevator, just as 
that had largely taken the place of the steam elevator, and as electric 
installation consumed much less space than either of the other kinds, 
it would, in such event, be possible to carry the high buildings still 
higher. He spoke regretfully of this approaching possibility, but 
said that as he had already sinned by building too high buildings he 
supposed that he, like others, would go on sinning so long as clients 
tempted them, or until the law set a limit to their soaring ambitions. 

Mr. Blackall said that as his practice had not included any 
specially lofty buildings, he could not add much to the discussion 
from his personal experience: he considered the problem one of the 
most enjoyable that an architect could have to consider, and he 
thought any architect who was called on to solve it ought to feel 
that he was having “awfully good fun.” One point he felt was 
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neglected by the designers of high buildings and that was that they 
generally overlooked in their treatment the value that lies in sheer 
size and mass, and from this point-of-view he held that the simpler the 
treatment, the better would be the result, and in support of his con- 
tention expressed the opinion that one of the best solutions had been 
achieved in the Monadnock Building in Chicago. In this opinion 
we heartily concur: it is the only one of all the * high buildings” we 
have seen—and almost all of them have been inspected — that 
created in our consciousness a real emotion, a perception that here, 
at last, the designer had not lost sight of the fact that grandeur 
does not imply lavishness and magnificence. 

Previous to the opening of the discussion, Mr. Clark’s paper, pub- 
lished in our issue last week, had been read by the Secretary. 


THIRD DAY'S SESSION, OCTOBER 17, 1894. 


The closing session of a convention is usually a hurried and 
unsatisfactory one, partly because the members are more dilatory in 
coming together than on the preceding days, possibly because by 
this time they have discovered tbat there is more sawdust in the 
stuffing of their doll than they had first supposed. 

There was very little in the way of unfinished business to be cared 
for. 

Mr. Gibson, on the part of the Committee on the Revision of By- 
laws, said that their attention had been called to the,undesirable 
effect of the clause which compelled members of Chapters to also 
become members of the Institute and asked permission to qualify it. 
Leave was granted, but the proposed change, while an improvement, 
does not altogether remove the objectionable feature of the measure 
to which we referred last week. 

Mr. Post moved that in the new issue of the schedule of charges 
Mr. Carrére’s sliding scale of charges be adopted in place of the 
charge of one per ceit for preliminary studies, and this was done. 

Mr. L. D'C. Berg moved that at the next convention an amendment 
be submitted for consideration providing for the proportionate repre- 
sentation of the several Chapters in the governing body. 

Mr. Van Brunt took the floor to explain that the report of the 
Committee on Iducation was really nothing but an inquiry as to 
the causes of the “disorderly results ” of architectural education in this 
country as evidenced in executed work, and that it was in no sense 
intended to be a reflection upon the schools or on those who con- 
ducted them. He emphasized his point by stating his belief that 
should a dozen architects be called on at the same time to design 
each one a separate building in the same block, no one of them would 
think of consulting with his fellows with the intention of securing 
for the block as a whole a proper architectural effect. 

It seems to us that this deplorable result is due not to imper- 
fect education so much as to vicious practice and immoral and petty 
selfishness. It is not supposable that most of these twelve men 
would not know as well as Mr. Van Brunt knows that their course 
was improper, but each one knowing the effect his fragment of the 
block would have on the obtaining ot future commissions would make 
most endeavor that his work should shine apart by itself, with the rest 
of the block as a mere background for its superlative excellence. 
The twelve men know now that this method is artistically immoral 
and no amount of ethical training in the schools can prevent those 
who should have listened to.the teaching Mr. Van Brunt advises from 
discovering that where ethical and bread-and-butter considerations 
come into conflict in practical life, the latter almost inevitably prevail. 

The paper by Mr. E. L. Ransome on “Concrete and Iron Con- 
struction,” was most interesting and instructive and it is a great 
pity that it was not included in the programme for one of the earlier 
sessions, since it was essentially and peculiarly one which not only 
allowed, but invited, discussion; unfortunately there was not now 
enough unoccupied time to allow of it. 

Practically the same thing could be said of the paper on “ Electric 
Elevators” by Mr. George KE. Harding, the reading of which Mr. 
Burnham had to cut short, in order that the meeting might be closed 
at the stated hour and allow time for the attendants to take part in 
the several visits of inspection that had been provided for the after- 
noon. As to Mr. Ek. G. Lind’s paper on “ Acoustics,” it can only be 
said that had there been time, it would have been read. 

The election resulted in the re-election of Messrs. Burnham, Stone 
and Treat as President, Secretary and Treasurer respectively, and 
the election as Directors for three years of Messrs. L. H. Sullivan 
and W. L. B. Jenney of Chicago, George C. Mason, Jr. and Wilson 
Eyre, Jr., of Philadelphia, T. C. Link of St. Louis, Samuel Hanna- 
ford of Cincinnati, Charles A. Cummings of Boston and Edward I. 
Nickerson of Providence. The election of two representatives each 
from Chicago and Philadelphia was caused by the blunder of the 
printer who had printed both ballots on the same slip, which made it 
necessary to use it as an “ Australian ballot.” 

The next Convention will be held in St. Louis. 

The reception, or “smoker,” which was provided for the visiting 
architects by the Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ Exchange was only less 
enjoyable than the similar occasion at Boston three years before, 
because it was held, not at the business rooms of the Exchange, but 
in the Building Trades Club-house, which was not commodious 
enough fur the occasion. The kindness and courtesy of the hosts, 
however, went a long way toward discounting the physical discom- 
fort due to heat and overcrowding. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


FELLOWS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: — 


Gentlemen, — During the last year ten Fellows of the Institute 
have passed away: J. B. Johnston, Alpheus C. Morse, P. W. Ruehle, 
George H. Edbrooke, August Bauer, George Walter da Cunha, 
William Henri Adams, William Worth Carlin, Arthur Rotch and 
James Douclas. 

Mr. Carlin was one of the presidents of the Western Association 
of Architects and a Director of the American Institute. Mr. Rotch’s 
whole manhood was unselfishly devoted to the higher interests of his 
profession, to which he not only gave much of his time but also a 
large part of his fortune. We mourn for those who have gone; 
their honorable lives have left indelible impressions on our hearts 
and on the records of the Institute. 

Since we met together, thirty-two new members have been elected 
and three new chapters have been formed, the latter being the South 
California, the Washington State, the Brooklyn. The organization 
now contains twenty-six Chapters and about six hundred members. 

I congratulate you on the continued usefulness of the Institute; it 
has been conservative, though positive and progressive. 

During the last twenty years the methods of practice of our pro- 
fession show much improvement, due largely to the moral support of 
this body, the influence of which has been wise and beneficent; for, 
while it has from time to time recorded its convictions, it has refrained 
from insisting too rigidly on the observance of its rules. ‘Through it 
the beliefs of the architects have been crystallized, while each man 
has been left quite free to pursue his own course. Though as indi- 
viduals we have been led or constrained by the consensus of the 
opinions of the Fellows, we have been moved more by a desire to 
conform to the established standards of professional life than by any 
fear of discipline. 

It is a good thing for the Institute to publicly express its views 
concerning vital matters of professional conduct. Until the schedule 
of fees was published, uniformity of charges did not exist, and there 
was no authority to back us in our demands for reasonable remuner- 
ation. Now, however, both the Federal and State courts, in the 
absence of agreements to the contrary, accept that document as con- 
clusive. The people have accepted as reasonable and just what the 
Institute has decided to be proper and right, and thus many abuses 
have been cured. I believe the converse will be true and that the 
people will believe those things to be unreasonable and unjust which 
the Institute stamps as vaproper and icrong. 

In the long run, men are dealt with according to their estimate of 
themselves, and if we seek for higher standing among our country- 
men, we must live up to the ideals of our more unselfish moments. 
Let the Institute, therefore, condemn those things which we have all 
called wrong, but some of which we have continued to do; let this 
condemnation be printed on the schedule of fees, so that courts, 
clients and architects hereafter may not fail to understand our views ; 
let the publication continue until custom shall have established laws 
too rigid to be broken, and until all men have learned to conform. 
There are clients now who will not deal with architects who are not 
in good standing among their fellows. This is a growing class of 
men. We should let them know what is regarded as unprofessional 
conduct. In his dealings with us I believe the average American 
will readily conform to the standards that we ourselves set up. 

If clients demand and easily obtain preliminary services for little 
or nothing, it is our fault, not theirs; our own greed and unfairness 
to each other enables them to use us. We know this well and have 
often privately spoken of it among ourselves. Let us put a stop to 
this practice; it has been going on for hundreds of years, but it has 
always been productive of eyil, and the time has come to say so 
publicly. 

A young man, immature, not ready for independent professional 
life, makes sketches, or goes into a competition, without promise of 
pay; in an evil day for him his design is accepted and at a bound 
he springs into full practice; he makes a financial success and an 
artistic failure, and when the fever of youth is past, if he has the 
soul of a real architect, he looks back with bitter sorrow to the waste 
of his best possibilities. As he begins, so must he go on; knowing 
not enough and no longer having the time for study, his last work is 
like his first, suggesting talent or mediocrity, according to the nature 
of the man, but bearing the marks of weakness, due to arrested 
development, and stamped with the author’s sad consciousness of 
imperfection or conscious insolence. 

The custom of showing designs to clients without pay, in the hope 
of “getting the job,” is bad for the architect, worse for the client and 
worst of all for the suffering public who must be inflicted with the 
crudities of our youth. 

Not so long ago practitioners of the law and of medicine solicited 
patronage ; to do this now would lower the standing of any lawyer 
or doctor, and he would be called a pettifogger or quack. What is 
true of them should be true of architects, if we are to keep pace with 
them. <A lawyer or doctor may not go about introducing himself and 
soliciting business, nor may he take fees materially less than the cus- 
tomary ones. No more should an architect. If the Institute con- 
demns these things, architects must conform and stand squarely on 
its decision, or lose caste in the eyes of the profession and of the 
public. 

Mr. Carrere has printed and circulated a paper on Preliminary 
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Fees; the suggestions contained in it are of high value. Let a new 
schedule of fees be made, containing his modifications and a state- 
ment that it is unprofessional to make preliminary drawings, for a 
competition or otherwise, for less than the regular fees, and | believe 
the abuses we have so long suffered under will soon disappear. 
There is great virtue in the formal publication of any truth. On 
the same document should be printed an expression of our belief, 
that the best way to obtain satisfactory designs is by employing out- 
right an architect known to be skilled in the special work proposed 
to be done; that the next best method is by a competition limited to 
a few experienced designers, and that the poorest is by unlimited 
competitions. 

Extensive amendments to the By-laws are proposed, and are to be 
acted on at this meeting. I do not wish to discuss them, but only to 
express the hope that nothing will be done tending to lay us open 
to the charge of being a trade-union instead of a deliberative society 
of professional men. 

For nearly a generation there has been a constant effort on the 
part of the Institute to introduce better methods in the designing of 
Government work. Our committees have been met courteously in 
Washington. They have always received assurances of sympathy, 
but have never until now had the active support of the proper 
officials. 

A Bill has now been introduced in both branches of Congress, 
which has received the endorsement of the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury, of the Senate and House Committees on Public Grounds and 
Buildings, and of the offivers and friends of the Institute. There is 
strong ground for the belief that it will become a law. For this 
result the Institute owes special thanks to Messrs. Post, Price, Car- 
rere, Kendall, who, together with Messrs. Hunt, McKim, Peabody 
and others, have brought it about. 

The Bill provides for a commission of five men, who shall have 
charge of the selection of the architects of all public buildings erected 
by the United States. Three members of it are to be architects 
appointed by the President. Should the measure become a law, it is 
evident that its success will depend upon the architects of the com- 
mission. The President will, undoubtedly, be inclined to nominate 
the foremost men of the country, and the question naturally arises 
whether those selected by him will serve. On this point I wish to 
say that no one should allow himself to refuse for any cause except 
ill health. If an American would serve his country in any public 
capacity, it must nearly always be done at great personal cost. We 
all understand our duty in this regard, but when it comes to the test 
we are apt to shirk. Let the architects set an example to their 
fellow countrymen. Those fitted for the high functions proposed 
under the Bill are the men who have large business interests. If 
they be requested to serve, and refuse, their example will result in 
defeating the very purpose for which the Bill is framed, the commis- 
sion will fall into the hands of inferior men, and its operations will 
become a reproach instead of the great benefit we are looking for. 
I have no doubt that the passage of this Bill will be followed by 
nominations for the commission, of men who can, at least, afford to 
Eve their time to the work. But they must accept, because in their 

ands will lie the fate of this glorious opportunity. If it be allowed 
to fall into the realm of perfunctory officialism, because the chief 
magistrate of the nation cannot induce proper citizens to take the 
places, the curse of a degraded fea architecture will fall on us and 
we will be justly condemned. ‘The highest expressions of a people’s 
art never rise above that of its public monuments. Remember that 
the monuments of to-day are the public buildings, and that to start the 
work on them aright under this Bill the services of the most able men 
in the profession will be demanded, and that no one may refuse. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS.} — VII. 
METHODS OF WIRING. 


INCE electricity first came into general use, there has been a 
constant improvement in the methods of wiring. Partly from 
an imperfect realization of the needs, and partly from the desire 

for cheap construction, all the early wiring was little more than a 
stringing of paths for the electricity to follow. It was soon found, 
however, that unless special precautions were taken to confine the 
electricity to these paths, there was danger of fire, and the service 
was made poor and uncertain. 

The first wiring was generally done with an inadequately covered 
wire, and the conductors were fastened directly against any con- 
venient support by means of wooden cleats. While everything was 
perfectly dry, and as long as the current was not greater than the 
wire could carry without excessive heating, little trouble would be 
found. But, of course, it was not possible to be sure of this dryness. 
Natural dampness in the atmosphere, leaky roofs, the accidental 
spilling of water, might at any time so affect the insulation that 
there would be a considerable leakage of electricity. With this there 
would be, perhaps, a diminution in the available energy, and prob- 
ably an arcing and heating that introduced a serious fire-hazard. 

There are two ways in which high temperatures are caused by 
electric-currents. One has been mentioned before in these papers; 
it is the heating that takes place in any conductor when a current 
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passes through it. A large current passing through a small con- 
ductor sometimes even causes fusion. But, ordinarily, much the 
higher temperature is produced by the formation of an electric-arc, 
which is familiar from its practical use in the arc-lamp. ‘This arc is 
formed when a current passes from a conductor, through gases, to a 
conductor again. At ordinary potentials, the current can “ jump 
across ” only a very short space and these arcs are always formed 
by the gradual separation of the conductors. Suppose that two 
wires when brought together complete an electric-circuit: if the 
pressure forcing them together be now diminished, the electrical 
resistance at the contact is increased, and the current overcoming 
this resistance creates heat. If the wires are separated, there is at 
the instant of separation, a great increase in the resistance and a 
proportionate increase in the heat generated ; the air about the con- 
tact becomes heated and the ends of the conductors themselves are, 
to some extent, volatilized. These vapors are conductors of rela- 
tively high resistance, and while the current can be forced through 
the short distance separating the ends of the better conductors, the 
energy required to do it is comparatively great and is manifested in 
intense heat and light. 

A leaking current is likely to cause these arcs, because when a 
current passes by means of a partial conductor, it often burns away 
small particles and is maintained by an arc from one conducting 
particle to another. When a current is once established it is not 
easily broken, and a distance that would have at first proved a com- 
plete barrier is easily bridged by the arc with its hot, semi-conduct- 
ing gases. But leakages of this kind are not alone the cause of 
destructive arcing. One wire may come in direct contact with the 
other wire of the circuit, or it may come in contact with a pipe or 
bell-wire in accidental connection with the other side of the circuit ; 
and in this case there may be a “ short circuit” with a very heavy 
flow of current, or there may be a sputter, a burning away of the 
metal in contact, and a resulting long arc of intense heat. 

Excessive currents in multiple systems are provided against, by 
the use of a small! wire or strip made of a fusible alloy, that will melt 
aad break the circuit before the current has had time to dangerously 
heat the copper wire. These fuses are of sufficient length to make 
it impossible, when they melt, for the arc to hold across the gap in 
the circuit, and the fuse itself is enclosed in a non-combustible case 
that will not be injured by the momentary heat. In series circuits, 
where the current is of uniform strength, the fuse cannot be used ; 
and even in a multiple system, if the fuse were large or not properly 
proportioned, a disastrous arc might form and be maintained. 

The modern methods of wiring have accordingly been designed to 
prevent, as much as possible, the leakage of electricity and the for- 
mation of “short circuits’; to keep local the effects of these acci- 
dents when they happen, and to make it easy to repair defects, 
the Underwriters now require all wires not encased in approved 
forms of moulding or in approved makes of conduit, to be supported 
wholly on non-combustible insulators. It is their intention that wires 
shall not even come in contact with anything else. ‘They also have 
made stringent regulations with regard to the insulation that is to 
cover the copper wire. Manufacturers submit samples of their wire, 
and it is subjected to severe tests before the Underwriters will 
approve its use. No wire is allowed in concealed work, or in places 
exposed to dampness, except of these brands that have been 
approved; where the wire is entirely exposed, and is in a perfectly 
dry place, a somewhat inferior insulation is allowed. 

It was thought in the early days that wiring would be perfectly 
safe and satisfactory if it were simply buried in the plaster, or if it 
were strung through the spaces between floors and ceilings and in 
hollow walls. Although wire covered with a good insulation was 
often run in this way, a number of difliculties were soon met with. 
Carelessness in drawing the wire through confined spaces abraded 
or stripped the insulating covering; workmen sometimes pierced the 
insulation or even cut the wire with nails and tools; and there 
proved to be in the plaster, alkalies an-l acids that, sooner or later, 
broke down all resistance to electrical pressures. Besides these methods 
of wiring left no way of making repairs. In the event of a failure, 
there was nothing to do but to tear the wire out of the plaster, or to 
pull it out of the spaces in the walls and ceilings, leaving no way of 
replacing it. 

There are now two approved methods of running wires for low 
potential circuits: they may be supported on non-combustible in- 
sulators, or they may be run in conduits. Wires may be run be- 
tween floors and ceilings, ia the hollow spaces in walls, or in any 
place one wishes, if the conductors are supported wholly on non- 
combustible insulators, such as glass or porcelain ; if the wire has an 
approved insulating covering; and if in passing through walls, floors, 
timbers, ceilings, etc., proper insulating bushings are used. Wiring 
by this method can be made safe and satisfactory if the work is done 
conscientiously. Carelessness may, however, leave vulnerable 
places for the carpenter’s nail; there is no certainty after the work 
is finished that it has been properly done; and it is diflicult to re- 
place wiring that from any cause becomes defective. These disad- 
vantages may be largely overcome if the architect will make pro- 
visions for the free access to the wires as he sometimes does to 
pipes. Accessible wire ways on or in the walls should be provided 
for upright wires, and floors should be arranged so that any part of 
the horizontal wiring can easily be reached. With these precautions 
taken, this method of wiring on insulators may be made safe, trust- 
worthy and convenient. 
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The greater part of the concealed wiring in the larger buildings 
is now done, however, in conduits. The building is first fitted with 
a system of waterproof, and to some extent fireproof, tubes, much as 
if a twin system of gas-pipes were being installed. These tubes 
lead from the mains to the branches, and from the branches to the 
Jamps, and wherever a wire is to be connected to another wire, a 
junction-box is provided. The wires are then drawn through these 
tubes and the necessary connections made. The tubes are not 
depended upon for insulation, but are simply raceways for the wires, 
protecting their insulating covering from injury, and affording a 
confined channel through which new wires may, at any time, be 
drawn. Aside from the accessibility, there is the advantage with 
this method, that while the conduit is installed at the time the 
building is erected, the actual wiring may be left until all carpenters 
and finishers have gone, and when there is no longer danger from 
carelessly-driven nails or slashing tools. The space required by the 
conduits is less than that necessary for porcelain insulators, and this 
becomes of considerable importance in the larger installations. 

It seems probable that conduit, in some form, is the last stage in 
the development of concealed wiring. For some time it has been 
possible to get wire covered with a virtually-perfect insulation, and 
the trouble has been that this insulation was not protected from 
mechanical and chemical injury. A proper conduit will protect it 
when it is installed; it makes possible a more suitable time for 
running the wires; it gives compact construction and what may 
properly be called an electrical system; and it makes this system of 
wires capable of change and renewal at any time. 

But with any method the electrical features should have consider- 
ation when the building is designed. It does not, of course, make 
necessary considerable changes in construction or in arrangement, 
but a little attention given to advisable provisions makes the wiring 
installation a part of the whole, rather than simply an adjunct; it 
gives system, too, to the wiring itself, and makes it better and more 
convenient. Where conduits are used, the plaster may cover entirely 
the smaller tubes, but the larger mains require channels in the walls, 
and, in many cases, it is advisable to have the larger tubes in 
channels provided with removable covers, for the largest wires are 
not drawn in and out of the tubes with facility. Provision should 
also be made for the closets or pockets that are to hold the fuse- 
blocks and switches. These details are not unfrequently left for the 
electrical contractor, but there is, of course, a distinct advantage 
both to him and to the architect, to have cutting avoided where 
possible, and when it is necessary to have it decided upon and 
arranged for beforehand. RussE_t Ross. 


ITALIAN VILLAS. 


O know Rome is to love all of her possessions, but to love Rome 
I is not always to know her villas. ‘They lie chiefly outside her 

walls — some of them are several miles distant from the city 
—and although they are not absolutely neglected by travellers, 
they form, on the whole, one of the least studied portions of the 
Roman domain. No one who has once become intimately acquainted 
with their beauties can refrain from revisiting them sad idling 
whole days away in their enchanted labyrinths. The great villas of 
the Renaissance are the euphonistic, theatrical and spectacular 
decorations of Rome. They are monumental, because nothing Ro- 
man could ever be otherwise, but they give to the surroundings of 
the great city, first of all, a kind of light, picturesque grace which is 
the one thing needed in the grand and heroic Italian panorama. 

‘This letter is dated from Viterbo because, as will presently appear, 
it is in the vicinity of that little town that the Roman art ot villa 
building culminated in an example which still exists and is in a 
perfect state of preservation. The general history of the art is 
written in and about Rome, and dates, roughly speaking, from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, one 
of the earliest and most magnificent villas near Rome, is ascribed to 
1549, when Pirro Ligorio planned it for Cardinal Ippolito d’Este. 
The Falconieri, which is among the principal villas of Frascati, was 
also projected about the same time. In the eighteenth century, 
practically nothing on the same scale or in the same style was 
accomplished. Outside the Porta Salaria, the small Villa Albani, 
which belongs to this period, is a good specimen of the rigidly formal 
manner into which the landscape architecture of the time declined. 
It is well kept up, is delightful of its kind, and is really necessary to 
see as an illustration of one phase of the art it represents. Curi- 
ously enough, the style which would have been expected here — the 
decorative style of the eighteenth century —is absent. The palace 
in the Villa d’Este, by Ligorio, is one of the stateliest mansions in 
Italy. But in the spirit ot their work on the gardens, the designers 
anticipated the finest spirit of the eighteenth century, giving their 
elegance a peculiarly dainty and even quaint accent; adorning 
their productions with the touches of ornate humor, of refined 
extravagance, which the famous Arcadia introduced into later 
Italian literature. Perhaps the best equivalent for their mood, in 
the sphere of pictorial art, is the mood of Watteau, of Fragonard, 
of Boucher. The reader who recalls the general effect of one of 
Watteau’'s f¢tes champctre will have the most suggestive sidelight on 
the [talian villas. 

These villas, however, remain always Italian, and it is here that 
some of the most essential points in their construction have to be 
considered. ‘They were built, as a rule, on the sumptuous Roman 





scale, without stint and without any thought of the difficulties nature 
might set in the builder’s path. The patricians of the epoch were 
veritable profligates of land, and they were also the masters of it. 
The Villa .d’Este, for instance, extends from the top to the bottom 
of along and steep slope. On the apex of the hill is thrown the 
villa itself, or, as it may be called to avoid confusion, the palace. It 
is an immense structure, erected on the severest lines, and crowning 
the hill with a dignity and an austere beauty that suggest, in those 
relations, some of the celebrated palaces of Bramante. At its feet 
lies fairyland. Scorning all the irregularities of the site, the builder 
constructed the precipitous descent with grandiose ramps and stair- 
cases that lead from one majestic terrace to another, only to disclose 
the presence of a third farther down. At every one of these pauses 
a fountain is encountered, and to the right and left, paths placed ac 
right angles to the central avenue lead through cypresses to other 
fountains, to little fish ponds enclosed in crumbling marble, or to a 
bosky exedra, where the sun only filters through the dense foliage 


above. Straight down from the platform, before the portal in the 
centre of the palace, the main descent falls, with the ramps and 


staircases just referred to, marking its divisions from terrace to 


terrace in large lines. Superb cypresses line the walk, and from 
the fountains there gush forth innumerable streams, some of them 


flying to a height of fifteen or twenty feet. Everywhere, in the 
fountains and enormous basins, in the seats, urns and statues, 
the most lavish use of stone and marble is noticed. Some of the 
fountains — like one that plays at the side near the middle of 


the descent and is surrounded by a colonnade — must have exhausted 
material sufficient for the construction of a small house. Every- 
where the stone is carved in artistic, decorative forms. This was 
building in the grand style. And what is most remarkable about it 
is the unity of th 

the designer seems to have conceived his plan with the same feeling 
for balance and symmetry that might have presided over the inven- 


e design. No matter how vast the estate might be, 


tion of a facade. 

The Villa d’Este has been touched upon somewhat at length 
because it is one of the very finest villas extant; but in any of the 
erections of the time, the aim is found to have the same character. 


Sometimes, as in the Villa Medici, on the Pincio, which Annibale 


Lippi constructed in 1540, a very convenient site was available. 
Here the land is in two distinct levels. On the lower of the two, 
where the admirable palace was built, the grounds had only to be 


laid out in formal style. In an early painting which hangs in the 
gallery at Naples, it is shown that the arrangement was not materi- 
ally different from what it is now, being principally a matter of 
flower-beds, fountains, paths and hedges. 


The upper level was 
treated freely asa“ bosco.” Other villas, like the d’Este, and like the 


Conti and Aldobrandini, at Frascati, were built upon decidedly 
uneven ground; and then, invariably, there were employed the 
masterly expedients which have just been pointed out. Some of 
the remaining villas, where the scale is large and where the site has 
necessitated especially interesting measures of terracing, may be 
named for the benefit of the traveller. At Frascati, flung on the 
side of the mountain as though by some gigantic whim, the Villa 
Mondragone possesses a terrace, with balustrades, fountains and 


gigantic flower pots, that 1s among the splendors of the old villa 
architecture. The Falconieri, Taverna and Ruffinella, all at Fras- 


cati, are also representatives; and nearer Rome, not far from the 
Porta San Pancrazio, the Doria Pamphili is the best of all the villas 
in the immediate neighborhood of the city. The extensive Villa 
Borghese has fine drives, but it was laid out more as a park than as 
a villa, and just now it is less interesting than it ever was, through 
the bad management of it as property in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

There are two interesting villas near Viterbo. At Caprarola, 
some ten or twelve miles distant, is a palace which Vignola built for 
the Farnese in the middle of the sixteenth century. The drive 
over is a long one, the best carozza available in Viterbo is apt to be 
a vehicle of the most uncertain and uncomfortable habits, and 
Caprarola, a small isolated town, is not especially amusing. But 
you have the Italian hills about you; vou pass, on the way, the 
exquisitely blue little Lago di Vico, shining like a jewel in the 
valley, and when you reach the palazzo all your inconveniences are 
forgotten. The massive edifice overlooks the town, and between it 
and the latter there is a foretaste of the grandeur of the place, in a 
series of terraces and ramps that would do credit to an imperial 
city, to say nothing of a village like Caprarola. Behind the severe 
facade are spacious rooms embellished with frescos, and beyond 
those lies a circular court with stone pillars and arches of impressive 
dimensions. Then quite at the other side comes the garden. It has 
been modified somewhat by the present keeper of the palace, and 
fruit-trees abound where formerly there were only paths, hedges 
and flowers; but the broad lines remain, and a few minutes’ walk 
from the palace, beyond a pretty bosco, there is a palazzina, a little 
casino also designed by Vignola, which is as fine as anything near 
Rome. The fact that it is now used as a cow-shed does not rob it of 
its external beauty. The terracing is as fine, the row of fountains 
play as picturesquely, the antique statues are as effective against 
their thick background of green, as they would be were the palaz- 
zina still the resort of bewitching Renaissance dames and gallants in 
the dress of Titian or Carpaccio. It is not easy to obtain access to 
this villa. It is necessary, I believe, to obtain a permit from the 
steward of the ex-king Francis of Naples, in Rome, and even that 
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has not recently been instantly forthcoming. But no one bent on 
entering need despair of passing the gate; and once past, all the 
labor of the adventure is more than repaid. Even failure would be 
compensated by the drive back to Viterbo under the stars. 

The Villa Lante is always accessible, and happily so, for this is 
the last, the most ravishing of Italian villas, the one in which all the 
best qualities of the others are united in a faultless whole. It lies 
about two miles to the northeast of Viterbo, on the edge of Bagnaia, 
an insignificant town of few inhabitants. The approach is up a 
narrow, dingy street, which ends at the entrance to the villa. The 
latter is comparatively small, and is built on an incline which is a 
continuation of the grade of the street. In the centre of the first 
level, a bronze fountain with four upright male figures plays in the 
middle of a square marble basin. The garden surrounding it, which 
is itself inclosed by tall hedges, is of the same proportions as the 
basin. From this level, two ramps, built in the approved Roman 
fashion, ascend to another on which stood the two little palaces of 
the estate, both alike and placed one at either side, say, a hundred 
and fifty, perhaps two hundred, feet of ground between. On the 
terrace that occupies this central space, a semicircular fountain in 
three stages abuts, and on either side staircases lead higher up. 
Another fountain is discovered on this second terrace, another 
appears on the third, still another adorns the fourth, and, finally, at 
the top, a wide basin with fountains above it reveals the source 
of the sparkling water that goes merrily down to the bronzes, It 
does not go through subterranean passages or through prosaic pipes. 
It flows from fountain to fountain through richly wrought stone 
channels; it falls from one basin to another, and what you see as 
you stand beside the highest of these many receptacles is a perfect 
arabesque of hoary stone with countless jets of silvery water gleam- 
ing in the sun. You see a succession of steps, inclines, balustrades 
and urns, all heavily decorated, all covered with flowers and vines, 
all shadowed in spite of the sun, by magnificent oaks, descending 
with indescribable pomp to the gateway far below. No words 
could picture the lovely scene. A photograph does it the scantiest 

. justice, and a sketch from a photograph would be a positive mis- 
representation. Lamb was the only man who ever knew how to 
reproduce the atmosphere of antique gardens. Sir Thomas Browne 
and Bacon wrote in a vein too detached and stately to quite catch 
the last fine shade of sentiment that broods over the dim, silent 
walks and the glittering terraces and fountains. It is largely a 
sentiment that creates their fascination, that dedicates them to a new 
god, half sylvan, half urban. Rich as they are in the purest 
architectural beauties, eloquent as they are in lessons as to how 
houses should be designed with relation totheir gardens, and vice versa, 
it is still the harmonious working of art and nature, with time and 
the magic of historical association, that makes a villa like the Lante 
a source of unblemished happiness. There is nothing like it any- 
where but in Italy. ‘The beauty of Versailles is one thing, the beauty 
of Haddon Hall, is another, and the beauty of the Alcazar at Se- 
ville is a third. The beauty of the villas of Italy is a fourth, and it 
is unique. — N. Y. Tribune. 


AMATEUR CONTRACTORS. 


PAPER was read a month or so ago in the section of Economic 
Hi Science at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford by 

Mr. Sidney Webb, on “The Alleged Economic Heresies of tha 
London County Council,” of which the Architect gives the following 
abstract. He said: The policy of the London County Council has 
been intelligently criticised, from the point-of-view of economic 
science, mainly under three heads. Instead of “ buying its labor in 
the cheapest market,’’ as it was termed, it has from the first striven 
to adopt as its standard the trade-union rate of wages, and to assert 
a “moral minimum” of earnings below which it was inexpedient 
that any London citizen should be allowed to sink. Moreover, not 
content with proceeding on these lines as regards the workmen 
whom it directly employs, it has sought throughout to secure that 
all contractors executing its work should adopt the same principle. 
Finally, it has endeavored, wherever possible, to dispense with the mid- 
dleman entrepreneur, and to substitute salaried supervision and man- 
agement directly under public control. On all three points it has 
been accused of economic heresy by those who believed themselves to 
be expressing the conclusions of economic orthodoxy. On all three its 
action is largely influencing public opinion. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to set forth precisely the facts and to reconsider the 
economic position. 

After prolonged discussions, repeated at intervals ee four 
years, it has become settled policy (a) to pay in each trade the 
recognized standard rate of wages, (b) to give no adult male work- 
man less than 6d. per hour and no adult woman less than 18s. per 
week. The labor policy of the London County Council, whether 
with regard to skilled or to unskilled labor, may be explained as the 
deliberate choice of that form of competition which secures the great- 
est possible efficiency as compared with the form which secures the 
greatest apparent cheapness. Public offices may be filled in one of 
two ways. We may on the one hand practically put the places up 
to auction, taking those candidates who offer to do the work for the 
lowest wages; or, on the other hand, we may first fix the emolu- 
ments and then pick the best of the candidates coming forward on 
those terms. The London County Council has learned by long and 
painful experience that there is so much difference between compe- 
tence and incompetence that it does not dream of seeking to save 





money by taking the candidate who offers his services at the lowest 
rate. Whether the post to be filled be that of an architect or a 
carpenter, the wage to be paid is first fixed at a rate sufficient to 
attract the best class of men in the particular occupation. Then the 
most competent candidate that can be found is chosen. With regard 
to the lowlier grades of labor a further consideration enters in. The 
London County Council, responsible as it is for the health of 
the people of London, declines to use its position as an employer 
deliberately to degrade that health by paying wages obviously and 
flagrantly insufficient for maintenance, even if competition drives 
down rates to that pitch. 

So far, indeed, is the Council’s action from being economically 
heretical, as is commonly supposed in West End drawing-rooms, 
that it is exactly what the instructed economist would nowadays 
recommend. The economic heretics, in fact, are those who, in flat 
defiance of Adam Smith, M’Culloch, Mill and Marshall alike, per- 
sist in assuming that there is some obligatory “law” that the 
pressure of competition ought, without interference from man, to be 
allowed so to act as to degrade the standard of life of the whole 
community. 

Some critics demur to any interference with the freedom of con- 
tractors, and denounce as economically heretical the Council's 
standing order confining the Council’s work to such firms as adopt 
the current standard rate of wages. The very object of industrial 
competition, they say, is to keep the cost of production down to the 
lowest possible point, and any interference with the contractor's 
freedom to do his business in his own way tends to increase that 
cost. These criticisms confuse cost of produce with expenses of 
production. What the community has at heart is a reduction of the 
cost of production — that is, of the efforts and sacrifices involved in 
getting the object desired. It was in order to put a stop to the 
constant tendency of contractors to nibble at the current standard 
wages that the London County Council inserted its celebrated 
fair-wages clauses. ‘These clauses, it will be observed, leave open to 
contractors every chance of profit which comes from reduction of the 
cost of production. By concentrating the contractor’s energy and 
attention on this point they presumably increase the fierceness of 
that part of the competitive struggle which promotes the public 
good. Here, again, the key-note of the Council's policy is, not the 
abolition of competition, but the shifting of its plane from mere 
cheapness to that of industrial efficiency. The speeding up of 
machinery, the better organizations of labor, the greater competency 
of manager, clerk, or craftsman, are all stimulated and encouraged 
by the deliberate closing up to the contractor of other means of 
making profit. 

With regard to the Council’s determination to dispense wherever 
possible with the contractor, and execute its works by engaging a 
staff of workmen under the supervision of its own salaried officers, 
this has been fiercely attacked as being palpably and obviously 
opposed to political economy and business experience. Mr. Webb 
showed by figures that there had been a saving of 2,420/. or 12.838 
per cent in the first sixteen operations carried out by the Council 
without a contractor. It is usually assumed, continued Mr. Webb, 
by the Council's critics that its policy of eliminating the contractor 
is an unparalleled innovation unknown outside London. A little 
knowledge of the action of local governing bodies elsewhere would 
prevent this mistake. The Corporation of Birmingham is going far 
beyond the London County Council. When we thus find even the 
county councils in rural districts giving up the contractor, it ceases 
to be surprising that the Town Council of Manchester, in the city of 
Cobden and Bright, now manufactures its own bass-brooms, or even 
that the ultra-conservative Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London actually set the County Council an example by manufactur- 
ing their own carts. The superiority of direct municipal employ- 
ment under salaried supervision to the system of letting out works 
to contractors has, in fact, been slowly borne in on the best munici- 
pal authorities all over the country by their own administrative 
experience, quite irrespective of social or political theories. With 
regard to the integration of processes, Mr. Webb pointed out that 
within the last twenty years the maxim in large industries was 
“ Never buy from any one else what you can manufacture for your- 
self.” 

He concluded by asking, Why is the elimination of the subsidiary 
entrepreneur more practicable now than it was in the last generation ? 
It would take too long to examine the fundamental causes and con- 
ditions of this change in industrial organization. Most changes in 
social structure depend, in the long run, upon individual character; 
possibly there has been a growth in the number of men who can be 
trusted to work efficiently and honestly as salaried managers instead 
of for their own personal profit. Possibly, too, as industrial organ- 
ization becomes more complex, the advantage to the consumer in 
directly controlling the production of every article he requires 
becomes more apparent. All improvements in social organization, 
too — steam, telegraphy, the free use of the printing-press, and now 
the telephone — facilitate the massing of workmen under single 
generals of industry, able efficiently to control larger and more 
heterogeneous and more complex industrial armies than could be 
managed by the captains of the past generation. Finally, as 
regards the substitution of the collective for the individual manage- 
ment of industry, it is evident that this will have been rendered 
increasingly practicable by the perfecting of democratic organiza- 
tion. All these and other influences are but fragmentary suggestions 
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towards the explanation of a change in industry of which the 


supposed economic heresy of the London County Council is but 


one out of many manifestations. Formerly, the best business 
management was that which itself managed least. Nowadays, the 
best business management is that which can safely and efficiently 
administer most. The integration of productive processes under 
direct control of the consumers may or may not be economic heresy ; 
the business history of England for the past twenty years indicates 
that it is industrial orthodoxy. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson was surprised that Mr. Webb had so 
completely justified the principle of competition. The County 
Council had successfully competed with contractors by dispensing 
with contractors. High wages and cheapness of production was 
the rule which prevailed in the United States, and was being tried 
successfully by the Council. 


Professor Nicholson observed, with respect to getting rid of the 


middleman, that this doctrine was not new, but was earnestly 
supported by Adam Smith as one of his cardinal principles. 

General Strachey agreed with what Mr. Webb had said. In days 
gone by, all the railways were constructed by the contractor. Now, 
it was hardly ever done. 

Professor Foxwell said that the tendency of the aggregation of 
many businesses in one hand was by no means universal, and there 
were striking instances of an opposite character. He was afraid 
that the irritation at the inevitable inequality in human ability and 
character, and the necessary and justifiable inequality of emolument 
was one of the most striking and least attractive elements of the 
modern democracy. 

Mr. Bond said there was an impression that the London County 
Council overpaid their unskilled workmen and underpaid the most 
highly skilled. The Council might do better than endeavor to 
master the details of every trade, and he disapproved the rigid 
adherence to trade unions. 





THE ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


bers and visitors were present. 
The Secretary read a circular letter and proposition from 
Mr. E. L. Corthell, for the establishment of an International Insti- 
tute of Engineers and Architects, the principal objects of which 
would be: 

First. — To unite in closer relations all departments of engineer- 
ing and architecture. 

Second. — To furnish a suitable and convenient channel by which 
information relating to new discoveries, processes, methods, inven- 
tions and works may pass from one country to all other civilized 
countries of the world for the benefit of the profession and of man- 
kind. 

Third. —To conduct, by the assistance of the Fellows of the 
Institute, individuals and governments, systematic and thorough tests 
of all classes of materials used in constructive work, and to dissemi- 
nate through the channel of the Institute the resulting information. 

This proposition elicited much discussion, and a motion was made 
by Mr. Robert A. Cummings, that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to consider the matter and report at a future meeting 
of the Club. Carried. L. F. RonpINnELLA, Secretary. 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


STAIRCASE IN THE MAIN COURT OF THE CRIMINAL COURTS 
BUILDING, CORNER CENTRE AND FRANKLIN STREETS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y.- MESSRS. THOM, WILSON & SCHAARSCHMIDT, AR- 
CHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


A the business meeting, held October 6, 1894, forty-eight mem- 








ATTEMPT AT DIFFERENT STYLES OF RENDERING, BY MR. C. ALOIS 
j HERMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

HOUSE FOR PROF. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, BADDECK, C. B. 
/ MESSRS. CABOT, EVERETT & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 


‘f MASS. 


, DOORWAY OF ARNOLD’S MANSION, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADEL- 
| pHIA, PA. SKETCHED BY MR. FRANK A. HAYS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NPA. 


PROPOSED ARMORY FOR TROOP A, N. G. 8. N. Y¥. MESSRS. PAUL- 
| SEN & LAVALLE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 








(Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE MARINE CAFE, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


STAIRCASE IN THE MAIN COURT OF THE CRIMINAL COURTS 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. THOM, WILSON & 
SCHAARSCHMIDT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


([Gelatine Print.] 


Tue figure of “Oratory,” on the lower landing, was modelled by 
a young French sculptor, in Paris, Roiney by name. 
P. & 0. COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
E. C., ENG. MR. T. E. COLLCUTT, ARCHITECT. 


Tus illustration shows the building without the sculptured 1 
which enhance the effect. > peere’: Peues 


HILL WOOTTON, WARWICKSHIRE, ENG. MR. P. MORLEY HORDER, 
ARCHITECT. 


THIS little Warwickshire house and stabling cost only some 1,500/., 
including boundary walls —the house itself only 1,000/. The princi- 
pal rooms have been treated with painted panelling, and the house 
throughout has been treated with the utmost care. A view from the 
stable yard was exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 
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Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November. 

Paintings by Elihu Vedder: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., during 
October. 


BripGEerort, Conn.— Exhibition of the Sella collection of photographs o 
Alpine and Caucasian scenes: at the Public Library Art Wetee, 
September 8 to October 27. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 
New York, N. Y.—Loan Exhibition of Portraits of American Women: 
ae eee ee OeIny of Design, opens November 1. 
econd Annual Summer Exhibition of American Paintings: at tl 
sg Avenue Art Galleries. f ae ee 
wenty-sizth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan M 
of ane opened May 8. Pua ere 
roup Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


Puttapetpuia, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 





Earty Lonpon Directories —The earliest known directory of 
people and places seems to be that of London, in 1677, of which only 
three copies are known — one in the Bodleian Library, one in the Man- 
chester Free Library (which was bought for £5), and one sold at the Rev. 
Mr. Hunter's sale, which realized £9, although imperfect. The Man- 
chester copy was carefully reprinted in 1878 (by Chatto & Windus) 
with an interesting introduction; and the next London directory seems 
to have been one of 300 pages published in 1732. The editor of the 
reprint in 1878 gives some details of earlier manuscript directories, or 
“ Office of Addresses,’’ by Henry Robinson, in 1650, who had an “ office 
in Threadneedle Street, over against the Castle Tavern, close to the 
Old Exchange in London,” and it was described as “ keeping particular 
registers of all manners of addresses,’’ with a “ Catalogue of subjects 
of inquiry”’ so copious and so curious as to be a fresh proof that there 
is nothing new under the sun. Sixpence was the fee, and for this small 
sum answers to all sorts of questions connected with business could be 
obtained. — Notes and Queries. 





THe SinveR ALTAR AT GUADALUPE, Mexico.—A despatch from 
Mexico announces that the erection of the magnificent canopy over the 
high-altar of Our Lady in the shrine of Gaudalupe has been completed. 
The pillars to support it are each a solid block of polished Scotch 
granite, weighing seven tons. The diameter of each pillar is three 
feet and the height twenty feet. The altar will be ready for dedication 
December 12 (Guadalupe Day), and will be the most elaborate and 
costly one in America. The additions to the church edifice will not be 
completed for nearly two years at the present rate of progress. When 
finished, the shrine of the Lady of Guadalupe will be one of the most 
notable Catholic church edifices in the world. The solid silver altar 
railing weighs twenty-six tons, and many millions of dollars are in 
oe ways represented in the palatial place of worship. — Philadelphia 

ress. 
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OME feeble effort seems to be making to promote the 
S commercial interests of Boston, by suggesting that the city 
should take possession of the large part of the water-front, 
and build new piers, as has already been done by the muni- 
cipality in New York. One or two hearings in regard to the 
matter have been given by the city authorities, and it has been 
made evident that some, at least, of the present generation of 
Bostonians would like to see the days revived when Boston 
ships and Boston captains carried the American flag to nearly 
every seaport in the world. 


HETHER the matter will ever go any further remains 
to be seen. There is every reason why Boston should 
become a great commercial city. It is half a day’s sail 

nearer Europe than New York, it has a better harbor, an 
almost unlimited water-front, a good Custom-house service, and 
admirable railway connection with all parts of the United 
States and Canada; and that it should be, as it now is, about 
on a level, as regards commercial facilities, with a second-rate 
Chinese port, appears to be due simply to the apathy of the 
people most concerned, who, after they have made one experi- 
ment at importing goods by this route, instead of protesting 
publicly against the wretched piers, and the miserable tackle 
with which their unfortunate cases are tumbled slowly about, 
meekly order their future consignments to be shipped by the 
way of New York, and wash their hands forever of the ‘ com- 
mercial facilities” of Boston. No doubt, one indignant 
importer could not do much to change this state of things, but 
a large number could do a good deal; and the combined action 
of all the people who would like to see the commercial 
greatness of Boston revived, and of those who do not care 
much for the greatness, but would like to be able to import 
their goods by the shortest, and, in many respects, best and 
most convenient route, might, now that public attention has 
been directed to the matter, bring about a change. In this 
change, they would be seconded by the great foreign steamship 
lines, if not by ship-owners at home. It is well known that 
every company which has ever been formed in England to run 
steamships to the United States has laid its plans to send its 
vessels to Boston, imagining, from the information derived 
from the railway maps and the Coast Survey charts, that here 
would be found the best and nearest harbor, and the quickest 
communication with the interior. A few months’ experience 
of the cold reception accorded to commercial ventures in 


Boston has undeceived them, and nearly all of them have soon 
changed their American port to New York, where could be 
found the advantages of rapid discharge, and ready return 
cargoes, which were lacking in Boston. Even now, the bare 
possibility that Boston may awake again from its commercial 
lethargy appears to have revived the old hope in the bosoms 
of foreign ship-owners, for, within a week or so, the announce- 
ment has been made that one of the lines which has kept 
faithfully by Boston is about to double its service, while one 
of the Montreal lines has decided to transfer its ships to 
Boston, at least for the present, and there are rumors of the 
establishment of two new lines, one between Bristol and 
Boston, and the other from Antwerp to Boston. 


F the Boston people are wise, they will not let this oppor- 
tunity slip through their fingers. However unpleasant it 
may be to exert one’s self to see that the Antwerp captain 

is not compelled, on his first trip, to have his crates of Venetian 
glass and French china rolled over the pavement with hooks 
toward the cars by which they are to be shipped to Chicago or 
St. Louis, or that the cases of velvets and laces from the new 
Bristol steamers are not received and stored in a shed with no 
particular roof, and still less floor, it should be remembered 
that the arrival and departure of four new steamships a week 
means, if proper facilities for business are afforded them, 
transfer charges, insurance and commissions on some thirty-two 
thousand tons of merchandise every six days; it means the 
loading and unloading, reception and dispatch, of thirty-two 
hundred new freight cars every week; it means dividends for 
the New England railroads, rents for water-front property, and 
employment and prosperity for a very large number of Boston 
people who have nearly forgotten what prosperity is. ‘There 
is no need of placing the piers in the hands of the municipal 
government to accomplish all this, and the process of doing so 
would be so long that the steamship agents would get tired of 
waiting before the revolution was accomplished. A much 
better way would be for the Chamber of Commerce, or some 
similar existing body, to depute at once a good committee to 
examine the existing commercial facilities of the city, and 
report upon their deficiencies, and propose means for improving 
them. In most cases, the private owners would be glad to 
have such suggestions made by competent persons, and, in 
their own interest, would probably carry them out; but, rather 
than lose the increased trade which is now offered, the muni- 
cipality should be empowered to enter upon the premises and 
cause the changes to be made, charging the cost, or a part of 
it, to the owners, under the betterment act, just™as is now done 
in improving facilities for internal communication. If this 
were objectionable, there is no reason why a dock corporation 
should not be formed, with powers assimilated to those of a 
railroad corporation, to extend and improve the means of 
communication between Boston and other seaports. The 
owners of wharf property would probably be glad to join 
the corporation, putting in their wharves, and receiving stock 
in exchange ; and when the corporation had acquired control, 
either in this way, or, in case of necessity, by eminent domain, 
over a sufficient water-frontage, it could issue bonds to raise 
money for improvements. ‘The bonds would be doubly 
secured, by the value of the original property, as well as of 
the improvements. and, if the work could be done before 
Boston commerce had gone beyond the possibility of resuscita- 
tion, the enterprise ought to prove extremely profitable to the 
stockholders. Many a wharf in Boston, on deep water, 
furnished with good buildings, within a few hundred yards of 
the Custom-house, and with the tracks of the Union Freight 
Railway crossing the head of it, can be bought for a song, 
while in New York, and still more at Liverpool, the great 
steamship lines are obliged to find piers miles away from the 
business part of the town, in Jersey City, or Hoboken, or 
Birkenhead, for want of proper accommodation in a more 


desirable quarter. 
yf of Mr. James Keys Wilson, one of the oldest Fellows of 

the American Institute of Architects, who has _ been 
identified with the best architecture in Cincinnati for many 
years. Mr. Wilson was born in Cincinnati in 1828, his family 
belonging to the pioneers of the city. He was educated as an 


HE profession has experienced a serious loss in the death 
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architect, and from 1855 to 1875 designed a very large number 
of buildings there, among them being the Sinton Building, the 
Shoenberger Mansion, the Jewish Synagogue on Eighth Street, 
the Mitchel Building and many other business structures and 
private houses. He was the first President of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Institute, and, a few years ago, was one of the 
most prominent candidates for the appointment of Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department. 


O show how cheaply structural steel is now produced and 

sold in this country, the New York Evening Post pub- 

lishes some comparative figures of prices ut Liverpool and 
at Pittsburgh, including, in both cases, delivery on board ship 
or cars. For beams and channels, the Liverpool price ranges 
from $26.75 to $33 per ton, the average being about $29. 
The Pittsburgh prices for the same goods range from $28 
to $30.24 per ton. For angles, the Liverpool price aver- 
ages $26.81, while the price at Pittsburgh varies from $25.76 
to $26.88, the average being thus less than for the Liverpool 
angles. ‘Tees cost in Liverpool $29.23 to $31.67, and at 
Pittsburgh $30.24. As the American structural steel is quite 
equal to the English, and probably better, it will be seen that, 
in this important material, the lowest level of prices has 
probably been reached. It is true that, within a year, some 
structural steel is said to have been sold at our mills for 
prices even lower than these; but this was in a time of great 
financial distress, and, as the mills are now full of orders, no 
more panic sales are to be expected. Whether any great 
advance will come in prices later, no one can say. The com- 
bination among the rolling-mills, which for so many years held 
prices of structural metal at figures which must have paid an 
enormous profit, seems to have been effectually broken up; 
and it is to be hoped that the business may settle permanently 
on a basis of reasonable profits to all concerned. If it does, we 
may expect to see the consumption of structural steel and iron 
extend very rapidly, with, of course, advantage to all the 
allied industries, and still greater advantage to the owners of 
buildings and to the public. 


J HE coal-miners’ strike of two years ago in England is 

having its sequel, in a strike of the Scotch coal-miners. 

It will be remembered that the English miners won, as 
they said, their contention, gaining an increase of wages. 
Their Scotch brethren have demanded a similar increase, which 
has been refused. As usually happens in such cases, the 
Scotch miners have applied to their English fellows, whom they, 
no doubt, consider to be in affluent circumstances since their 
great victory ; and the Englishmen, who would naturally like 
to see the cost of labor in the competing Scotch mines raised to 
a level with their own tariff, and who have no fancy for having 
the dissatisfied Scotchmen come over to seek work in the 
English mines, have responded to the call, and are forwarding 
subsidies regularly. The Scotchmen, being thus dependent on 
the English Miners’ Federation for relief from starvation, do 
not dare to oppose the orders of the Englishmen, and their 
propositions to the mine-owners have, so far, been dictated by 
the English Miners’ Federation. Neither the mine-owners 
nor the miners in Scotland take very kindly to this interference 
with their affairs, and, in some districts, the men have already 
abandoned their demands, and have gone back to work on the 
old terms. | 





T is evident that the fact of having succeeded in a strike for 
higher pay makes the members of the successful organiza- 
tion objects of envy by their fellows elsewhere, and they are 

sure to be called upon for contributions to help out all the 
other strikers who can concoct a pretext for demanding them. 
It is very easy to enforce such a demand, by the threat that, 
if it is refused, the strikers will come in a body, and compete 
for work against their more fortunate brethren; so that the 
‘successful ” strikers have to pay dear to maintain their 
success, and the low schemers who manage labor organizations 
are adepts at extortion. Some time, we hope that the inner 
history of labor agitations may be written, and there is no 
doubt that the tale will contain some singular chapters. 





HE English School of Archeology at Athens, which is 
i entirely dependent for support on money raised for it by 
its friends, having no subsidy from the Government, is to 

be helped along next year, it is hoped, by the proceeds of the 


performance, in London, of an English translation of the tri- 
logy of Aéschylus, the Agamemnon, the Choephori and the 
Eumenides. Professor Villiers Stanford, who has already 
composed music for the Eumenides, will prepare music for the 
two other plays of the trilogy, and will conduct the whole. 
Who is to design the costumes and accessories is not stated, 
but we hope that Mr. F. D. Millet will not be forgotten in the 
inquiry for some one to carry out this difficult task, which 
requires a scholar and an artist, and a good one of each, united 
in the same person. In order to provide with certainty for the 
expenses, a guaranty-fund of two thousand pounds is to be 
subscribed, but it is thought that it will not be necessary to 
call in the subscriptions, if the plays prove reasonably success- 
ful. As the first attempt to interest the general public in 
Greek drama, the experiment will be closely watched on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There is so much of human sympathy 
in the great Hellenic tragedies, and the costumes and accesso- 
ries, with a little of the real Grecian feeling, might be made so 
exquisitely beautiful, that one cannot help hoping, for the sake 
of the public, as well as of the managers and the School, that 
the effort may be crowned with complete success. The trans- 
lating should be well done, or it will either miss the delicacy 
of the original, or be repulsively bold and strange; but, if this 
point is cared for, although we cannot expect the admirers of 
“©1492,” and similar masterpieces of dramatic art, to be at- 
tracted, the people who appreciate beauty, dignity and touch- 
ing tenderness, and who are quite numerous enough in London 
to fill a theatre several times over, will be likely to take up 
/Eschylus with enthusiasm, and to find themselves the better 
for it. If, as we hope, some of our readers will be able to find 
an opportunity to witness this interesting experiment, they can 
help and encourage the project by sending their names to Vis- 
countess Maidstone, Hurst Monceaux Place, Hailsham, Sussex, 
England. f 


UDAPEST, the capital of Hungary, has long been dis- 
tinguished for the possession of the best electric railway 
in Europe, and is now to be endowed with an underground 

road, which, according to the account given in the Elektrische 
Zeitung, will far surpass, in ingenuity and completeness, any- 
thing of the kind in the world. In the construction of the 
tunnel, the pavement of the streets, which is of wood, is to be 
removed, together with its concrete foundation, and a trench is 
cut, wide enough to accommodate, when finished, two tracks, 
divided by a row of columns. The bottom and sides of the 
trench are lined with concrete, and iron columns set in the 
middle, thirteen feet apart. On these columns are placed 
longitudinal girders, which carry cross-beams; and between 
the cross-beams are turned concrete arches, on the so-called 
‘Monier system.” A stratum of concrete is laid on top of the 
arches, and covered with a sheet of asphalt; and over this is 
put more concrete, finishing with the regular wood-block pave- 
ment of the street. By these successive coatings it is expected 
that the infiltration of water from the street will be entirely 
prevented. The tunnel itself is rather narrow, so that, al- 
though the cars pass each other readily, there is only about 
four inches space between them and the sides of the tunnel ; 
and the current is conveyed to the car-motors by means o! lines 
of angle-irons, fastened to the sides of the tunnel, and forming 
continuous contact with projections on the sides of the cars; 
the return-current being carried through the rails. It seems 
as if there might be some difficulty in reconciling such a mode 
of conveying current to the cars with a comfortable arrange- 
ment of springs in them; but certain advantages are secured 
by means of it, in the way of automatic operation, which could 
hardly be obtained with a trolley-wire. So long as the con- 
ductor looks out for the regular running of his car, or train, he 
has nothing else todo. When the train approaches a station, 
the current is automatically switched off the motors, and the 
electric brakes are applied. As soon as the train is brought to 
a stop, alongside the platform of the station, the sliding-doors 
in the sides of the cars open automatically, and, at the same 
time, the brakes are released. So long as the doors remain 
open, the cars cannot start, but the shutting of the doors, which 
is done by the conductor, switches on the current, and the train 
moves on. The line is divided into blocks, about one hundred 
metres in length, and automatic switches are arranged in such 
a way that if a train arrives at a block on which another train 
is standing or moving, the current is switched off from the 
second train, and the electric brakes automatically applied to it. 
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THE LATE G. B. DE ROSSI, ARCHAOLOGIST. 
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Jennie Turner’s House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE science of archeology has just suffered an irreparable loss in 
the person of the Commendatore (. B. de Rossi, whose reputa- 
tion was world wide. ‘The illustrious savant has died at. the 

age of seventy-two, after a life absolutely devoted to science and 
art. There is no one who has studied Roman antiquities who does 
not know his work, and his book “La Roma Sotteranea Cristiana” is 
the text-book for all who interest themselves in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Signor de Rossi was a tireless and conscientious worker, and 
while he pursued those higher studies which earned him a reputation, 
he also found time to write certain highly appreciated articles for 
the historical bulletins, and wholly with his own hand the Bullettino 
di Archeologia Cristiana which he had founded. His name is asso- 
ciated with all the important discoveries that have been made dur- 
ing the past fifty years. His works have been translated into all 
languages, and have been particularly commented on and digested 
by Spencer and Northcote, and so have made the circuit of the globe. 
His investigations were not restricted to religious antiquity ; they 
embraced Roman topography and pagan epigraphy, thus enlarging 
the circle of historical studies. Momsen and Il[enzen were deter- 
mined to have him as their collaborator on that monument of univer- 
sal erudition which bears the title “Corpus [nscriptionum Latinorum.” 

He was attached to the Vatican Library and to the Christian Mu- 
seum as Prefect, and the savants who came from every part of the 
world to consult the treasures contained in that vast library — 
unique in the world — gladly availed themselves of his courtesy and 
his knowledge. For them he was a guide at the same time learned 
and good-hearted. Two popes, Pius IX and Leo XIII, honored 
him with their protection and sympathy. ‘The admiration that was 
felt for him was indicated in 1882, when his friends and pupils 
celebrated in the Christian Museum his sixtieth birthday and _pre- 
sented him with a gold medal and an album containing the auto- 
graphs of the leading men of science in Europe and America, eager 
to testify to the consideration and gratitude they felt for him. 

His vocation for the study of Christian archeology declared 
itself in a very touching way. His father, a man of great piety, 
made him read each day the life of that saint to whom the day was 
assigned in the calendar. When his father took him to walk, he 
used to beg to be taken to the Roman Forum, the Colosseum, or the 
ancient basilicas, where the sight of the ruins of these old buildings 
redoubled his love for things antique, and increased his desire to 
decipher the mysteries enclosed amid these débris of the past. 

There are cited two instances of his lively and early inclination 
for studies of this kind: In 1835, when he was hardly thirteen years 
old, he went with his father and some of his friends to visit the 
Vatican Library, where they met the celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti 
who was showing to a family of foreigners the most precious of the 
codes contained in the collection. Having come upon an inscription 
which greatly impressed him with its beauty, he drew his note-book 
from his pocket and began to transcribe it, but a guardian, jealously 
observant of the rules, rudely snatched the book away from the young 
epigraphist. A long time after, when Signor de Rossi had become 
one of the most respected of the library’s frequenters, the same 
guardian, grown old in office, shamefacedly recalled the incident and 
excused himself by saying that he never imagined that that curious 
and indiscreet lad was to become so notable a man. 

Some years later, he again returned to the Vatican with his father 
who frequently had to go there in his capacity of attaché of the 
Portuguese embassy, and while he was waiting for his father he 
began to copy a Greek inscription. Coming to a word he could not 
translate, he stopped short. Cardinal Mai, who had recently been 
advanced to the dignity of the purple and who was a Hellenist of the 


first rank, chanced to pass just then and stopped beside the youth 


whose perplexity aroused his curiosity: having learned the cause 
of his embarrassment, he set himself to translate the inscription 

for him. But coming to the same word that had puzzled young 

Rossi, he, too, had to’ come to a standstill, for the word was a new 
one even to him. Cardinal Mai, because of this introduction, 

desired that a young man already so skilled in ancient languages 

should be attached to his service, and took him as a pupil. Later, 

he was allowed to descend into the catacombs with Padre Marchi, 

who was directing the excavations, and in this way he was enabled 

to penetrate into that world, at that time almost unknown, upon 

which he was destined to throw so much light. 

The subterranean chamber under S. Prassede contained a great 
number of inscribed marbles stored there, together with the bodies 
of martyrs. On the twentieth of each July, the /éte day of the 
saint, this.crypt is illuminated and opened to the faithful. Now, on 
July 20, 1840, young Rossi repaired thither and began to copy some 
of these inscriptions in his note-book. All at once some one rapped 
him on the shoulder: it was Padre Marchi, who had come down to 
perform his devotions, and who wanted to know what Rossi was doing 
there, and was astonished at discovering that he had already copied, 
with great exactitude, several hundred inscriptions. He begged 
him to take this material to the Museo Kircheriano, of which he was 
director, for he perceived that these notes might be the starting- 
point of a collection having capital importance. Rossi accepted the 
invitation, and at this interview were laid the foundations of that 
monumental work which contains the Christian inscriptions at 
Rome. From this moment, Rossi became the coadjutor and disciple 
of Padre Marchi. Rossi also had the satisfaction of accomplishing 
an incomparable volume on “ Christian Architecture,” which had a 
powerful effect in bringing about a revival of the study of religious 
archeology. But his most important work is that by which he with- 
drew from the shades in which it had been enveloped up to that 
time the history of the primitive church, which had been wronged 
by apocryphal traditions. 

His idea was, first. to study the monuments of the early epochs, 
the vicissitudes of the Church, the statements of the writings of the 
times, its constitution and its relation with pagan society; then, by 
the aid of the catacombs and ruins, to reconstitute the topography 
of ancient Rome, and to discover in this underground labyrinth the 
tombs of the most illustrious and venerated martyrs. ‘Thanks to his 
unwearving activity, this dream became a reality. 

In 1849, he discovered the inscription of Pope Cornelius which 
was cited in the recital of Fabiola, and has had so good an effect in 
stimulating the English to study Christian archeology. 

This first discovery, which disclosed the spot where the tomb of St. 
Calixtus was, was followed up by the great explorations which Pius 1X 
authorized, which in time led to the discovery of the tombs of several 
popes and of St. Cecilia, as well as of a great many inscriptions and 
symbolical paintings. It was at this time that the reigning pontiff 
instructed him to write his “Za Roma Sotleranea Cristiana,” three 
volumes of which are already published, in which he has condensed 
all the scientific elements necessary for the historical and topograph- 
ical reconstitution of the Roman catacombs and the interpretation of 
the monuments contained in them. 

In proportion as he extended the domain of his discoveries in this 
underground world, so rich in precious documents, he conceived the 
project of disseminating his discoveries by means of a periodical 
publication which should keep the little world of savants posted on 
the discoveries he was making, and it was at this time that he 
founded the Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, which has been the 
journal of his efforts, for in it are given the accounts of all his dis- 
coveries from 1863 to the time of his death. 

Of the colossal work on the Christian inscriptions, two volumes 
have appeared and a third is now in press. 

The monuments of the early ages bad been illustrated in his 
“ La Roma Sotteranea Cristiana,” but there was need of a work, too, 
that should deal with the basilicas and churches of the succeeding 
epochs as well as with the Byzantine period. This lack Signor Rossi 
has made good with another colossal work on the “ Mosaics in the 
Churches at Rome,’ ? illustrated with chromolithographs, and _ this 
work fortunately is finished. 

Besides these works of capital importance, this great archeologist 
published a large number of dissertations on those matters which 
attracted his attention, and on consulting the “ Album G. B. de 
Rossi,” published, a couple of years ago on the occasion of the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth, one can discover that these 
writings having a bearing on history and Christian archeology 
number not less than three hundred. It was desired to signalize 
this anniversary occasion in some way, and for the purpose there was 
selected an oratory near the crypts of the ancient cemetery of St. 
Calixtus, which Rossi had discovered, and here in the presence of 
representatives of archeological science from every part of the 
world was unveiled a marble bust of the archeologist, bearing 
the date April 30,1892. In the “Album” I have just mentioned 
can be found the addresses delivered by the representatives of 
societies and academies in all parts of Europe and America, as well 
as a description of the ceremonies which formed a real triumph for 
this savant of noble birth. 

As I said in the beginning, the death of Signor de Rossi has 





1“ Musaici Cristiani e saggi di pavimenti delle chiese di Koma anterioro al secolo 
XV.” 
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inflicted on the whole world an irreparable loss. His knowledge, 
his assiduity, his rectitude, have increased the prestige and widened 
the horizons of archzological studies, so arid in all seeming, yet so 
fecund in their teachings, because of the light they shed on the facts 
and events from which is born a philosophy by which future genera- 
tions will profit. H. Merev. 


THE WHOLESALE ARCHITECT AS AN EDUCATOR. 


F Bulfinch were to be suddenly brought back to life and permitted 
to resume his honored position in the ranks of the profession, 
there would be one feature of architectural progress, so called, 

which would probably strike him as being very peculiar; namely, 
the enormous development of what might be termed the wholesale 
architect. 

The time is quite within the memory of the modern practitioner 
when architecture was a profession limited to a very few individuals, 
a time when architectural publications were hardly thought of and 
the library of the average architect was limited to Tredgold and Vig- 
nola. Twenty-five years ago there was practically no art in this 
country. The Centennial Exhibition, with its vast array of object- 
lessons from abroad, awoke this country to a new life, and archi- 
tecture with the other arts began to be popular. It is, however, 
only within the last fifteen years, indeed one might say only within 
the last decade, that an active and apparently permanent public in- 
terest has been evinced in the work of our profession. Our fathers 
seldom employed architects to build houses. That was the province 
of the mason. We hope our children will not even dare to lift a 
finger except under the architectural guidance of our successors. 

Now-a-days, architects are as numerous as the leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, and the literature and current publications upon the subject 
are so plentiful and copious as to seemingly place imitative architect- 
ure within the reach of any one who sales to think himself an 
architect. Furthermore, within the last few years there has sprung 
up in various parts of the country a brood of architects, if the name 
can properly be applied to such creations, who apparently make it 
their chief business in life to turn out designs for Rotor cburches 
and school-houses by the score and sell them in cheaply-bound vol- 
umes by the hundred. It is hardly possible to turn through the 
advertising papers or any magazine or newspaper of note withont 
finding frequent advertisements of building plans; and to the profes- 
sionally uneducated mind these advertisements are by no means lack- 
ing in suggestions of real value to the man or woman — especially 
the latter — who is building-for the first time. Thus, one architect 
frankly admits that “some architects plan seventeen-story buildings. 
I never have; but I do draw little, cheap cottages, and beautiful 
ones. If you want a house, which because of its beauty will be a joy 
forever, send for this book. Price, 50 cents.” Another advertises 
in the Century to send his beautifully-illustrated book of artistic 
houses for four cents. Another sells 180 complete plans for two 
dollars, and a Michigan architect advertises thirty designs for 
twenty-five cents. The limits of cost are clearly stated, the sample 
design accompanying each advertisement is usually sufficiently unim- 
peachable, and the purchaser of the publication risks very little 
money. The hard-working legitimate architect, so called, who grinds 
away with a different set of plans for every client and sometimes has 
trouble in wringing a bare five-per-cent commission from a reluctant 
property-owner, is very naturally moved to dire wrath when con- 
fronted with one of the so-called “art cottages” which his unsophisti- 
cated, hoped-for client has culled from some cheap magazine and has 
presented to him with the statement that such plans are purchased 
at two dollars a hundred and why, then, should he charge five per 
cent for a single set of drawings? The architect's first impulse is to 
consign the whole lot of cheap architects to that locality where all 
bad architects ought to go, and it sometimes requires a great deal of 
philosophy to calmly appreciate the value of the services which 
are rendered to the country by our wholesale brethren. Our 
artistic spirits may be galled by the intrinsic worthlessness of the 
vast majority of plans ground out by any such processes, and our 
feelings for architects who so sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage may rise to supreme contempt, but it, nevertheless, must be 
admitted by every candid thinker, that the function of the cheap 
architect in this country has been very decided, very positive, and 
very successful in helping to prepare the way for a better develop- 
ment of architectural growth, for a better appreciation of an archi- 
tect’s functions, and for better opportunities for our profession. 

Architecture is so essentially an adjunct of high civilization, at 
least in its personal relation to the architect, that the profession 
as a whole is sure to be benefited by anything which tends to the 
advancement of culture and civilization among the masses. Furtber- 
more, although the individual sometimes fancies that he possesses 
intrinsic ability, that his art is sui generis, or that he is able to think 
beyond the scope of the ordinary mind, it is, nevertheless, a per- 
fectly well established fact that only a very few times in a century 
is an intellect evolved or an artistic nature developed of sufficient 
force to reach beyond its generation. We are the slaves of our 
surroundings not only in our habits, our customs and our methods of 
life, but also in our ways of thinking, in our art, and in our sciences. 
Until the general average is raised, there can be little hope for per- 
sonal achievements of any decided or far-reaching value in any of 
the lines of human thought or activity. Consequently, although we, 


as architects, may think we know a great deal more than our clients, 
and can design much better houses than they can possibly imagine, 
filling them with what to them are unknown refinements and 
niceties, we very soon find that it is extremely difficult to get very 
much ahead of the current style, and that our most. successful efforts 
when we look back at them in the future will =ppent to be but steps 
in the general progress of the community. We may keep on the 
top wave, may even lead the advance, but we do not get very far 
ahead, and, at the most, we are mere advanced pickets of the army 
of progress. 

Now it is safe to say that all of the development tending to the 
greater employment of architectural service has not come entirely as 
a result of the excellent achievements of the individual architects. 
It is also safe to say that the enormous supply of cheap architectural 
publications, issued for the sole purpose of selling plans by whole- 
sale, has not sprung up simply because a few architects wanted 
to make money by the wholesale manufacture of plans and under- 
took to create a market by selling their wares very cheaply, but, 
rather, owes its existence to the fact that the common people who 
cannot afford to pay five per cent for an architect, or who do not 
appreciate the necessity of being told how to build their own houses, 
feel a desire for just the sort of cheap literature which our wholesale 
brethren are now so ready to supply. In other words, the demand 
has created the supply, and the quantity of such wholesale publica- 
tions is evidence that thousands of people who build are seeking for 
light, and that the average house-builder in this country has reached 
a stage in artistic development where he is willing to pay at least 
something for professional advice, even though it reaches him in such 
an extremely attenuated condition. It is, therefore, perfectly evi- 
dent that the wholesale architect acts — doubtless unconsciously, but 
not the less surely, as an educator of the masses, by giving something 
which, at least, may create a desire for a better article. The fact 
that so many seem to be satisfied with professional services so 
cheaply secured should not be accepted as evidence that the pupular 
taste is stationary or becoming vitiated. If the people, who a gen- 
eration ago felt no need for plans of any sort, are now buying them 
by the hundred, a generation hence these same people will appre- 
ciate an architect's full services, by a perfectly natural process of 
development. 

Suppose a clerk with a salary of, say, fifteen hundred dollars a 
year has accumulated a couple of thousand dollars, and wishes to 
build a home. His first step may be to join some building-associa- 
tion or codperative-bank, and with its help to become possessed of a 
small parcel of land. If he has no architects among his personal 
friends, very likely his next step will be to invest in three or four of 
the most conspicuously-advertised house-plan publications, and to 
supply himself with the miscellaneous array of badness which they 
present, with the result of probably selecting, in nine cases out of 
ten, the very worst of the whole lot as the scheme for his new home. 
If he is an intelligent man, before the foundations of his house are 
laid, he will begin to understand that house-building means more 
than the mere selection of plans from Somebody’s Monthly. Later 
on, he will appreciate that there are difficulties in the mere business 
operations asgociated with building which may be somewhat harass- 
ing to a dry-goods’ clerk or butcher’s apprentice. And, finally, 
when the house is all finished, if, as is very likely, he is a man who 
reads the magazines, gets occasional glimpses of the Art Museum, 
and perhaps occasionally listens to a lecture on art, he will discover 
that there are, at least, a few particulars in which his house might 
be improved in an artistic sense, and that house plans at seventy-five 
cents per hundred are not always perfect. He may even get so far 
as to appreciate that his site and his bouse should have some relation 
to each other, and that it is not sufficient to merely select a design 
which on paper looks most pleasing, but that the circumstances, the 
plan and the external appearance might possibly be studied to 
advantage together. Being a sensible man, it will not be strange if 
the next time he wants to build, or the next time his friend wants to 
build, his advice will be: ‘“ Buy some of the cheap architectural pub- 
lications, pick out the design you want, and then get some cheap 
architect to fix it over for you so as to fit the lot.” Such conclusions 
are by no means ideal for our profession, but they are certainly an 
improvement over the first condition, and after a few experiences 
in architecture, either personally or through others, our fifteen- 
hundred-dollar clerk will very likely become converted into a pretty 
firm advocate of the advisability of employing skilled professional 
advice in building a house. If, however, the clerk, instead of being 
a thinking man, one who profits by his experience, is of the far too 
common type who views with extreme complacency every effort in 
which he sees his own hand, the result will, in the long run, be much 
the same, with the exception that he will develop ultimately into 
that very common form of client who knows the business a great 
deal better than any architect living, who knows just what he wants 
only he “can’t quite draw it,” but who, at the same time, feels that 
architects are not entirely useless members of the community. 

An experience of this sort, repeated a thousand times over in 
different parts of the country, cannot fail to have a distinct educa- 
tional value upon the mass of people who are obliged from circum- 
stances to build and occupy cheap houses, and the function of the 
wholesale architect as an educator would be of distinct value if it 
went no farther, but, fortunately, it acts in both directions. The 
cheap architectural publications influence not only the deluded 
being who buys them to build himself a house therewith, but they 
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very often have a distinct influence upon the conscientious archi- 
tects who, by business limitations, are confined to the humbler lines 
of the profession. ‘There are so many bright, clever young men 
whose services can so easily be secured, for a consideration, to give 
style to the work of the wholesaler, that the published designs in 
some cases are far from bad in the abstract. The publishers fully 
appreciate that the taste of the average house-builder, when once 
aroused, is keen, if uncultivated; and the standard of design is 
constantly being raised. The architect who is called in to design 
an inexpensive house for an individual client finds himself confronted 
by these cheap publications, and is obliged to show that he is 
superior to such productions. Unfortunately, the result does not 
always justify the assumption, for all of the bad designs are 
not limited to the pages of such architectural publications, and some 
of the worst examples of the vernacular are perpetrated by archi- 
tects who ought to know better, but do not. Still the effect of the 
wholesale architect remains the same, and any one who has designed 
a number of cheap wooden houses must admit that the presence of 
the work of our wholesale brethren is a spur to better efforts on our 
part. 

Therefore, although we may with perfect justice deride the result, 
and feel a legitimate contempt for talent which is so prostituted, let 
us be, at least, charitable in judging of the work of men who are often 
perfectly sincere, who intend to give the public full value for what 
it pays, and in the main succeed in doing so, and to whom, after all, 
we indirectly owe no inconsiderable share of the public intelligence, 
the general taste, the wide-spread appreciation which to-day makes 
architecture so honored as a profession, and which has prepared the 
way for the opportunities we are permitted to improve. 

C. H. BLacKALt. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE ON 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE.'— III. 





oe 


St. Patroclus’s and St. Peter’s, Soest. 


HAVE already mentioned that the peculiarity of the westward 
I radiating buttresses is only to be found, outside the Baltic provinces, 

at Westminster Abbey; but I would not in the least suggest that 
this is due to Northern influence. At the same time, this peculiar 
feature — the greater width across the chapels than across the choir, 
also very German, the eccentric and perfectly un-French plan of the 
chapels (six sides of an irregular decagon)— associated with the fact 
that at the very time Westminster choir was building, Henry III 
was permitting the Hansa League to erect its storehouses in London, 
all taken together form a coincidence at least remarkable. 

Although in the Baltic style the arrangement of radiating chapels 
had been worked out in its own way, and was for long an essential 
feature in the more important churches, side by side with it was 
growing up another characteristic form which eventually led to its 
almost total abandonment — I mean the gable. In French buildings 
the gable never assumed very great importance, but in German 
architecture it became a prominent feature; and in the formation of 
the towers and spires of tke early buildings it played a leading part. 





4 Read at the general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


Monday, May 28, 1894, by J. Tavenor Perry, |A] and published in the Journal of 


the Institute, Continued from No. 981, page 13. 





Of the way in which the spire form became gradually perfected we 
have the well-known examples of Paderborn and Soest, for the 
earliest periods, which afterwards became stereotyped in the forms 
we see at Liibeck and Luneburg and throughout the Baltic provinces 





St. Mary’s, Liibeck. 


during the best periods of the style. But the gable alone was after- 
wards preferred to the spire, and the architects adopted the simple 
double-gabled saddle-back tower through all the last phases of the 
style. By the omission of the clerestories, and construction of 
the aisles of equal height, the gables of the churches became 
of enormous size, and these presented so wide a field for the 
panelled decoration so dear to the Baltic artists as to lead gradually 
to the extinction of the chevet altogether. One of the finest exam- 
ples of the transition is the east end of Prenzlau, where the three 
aisles are terminated with shallow apses grouped together outside 
and gathered over so as to bring the upper surface of the gable toa 
level, which is covered with intricate tracery, all in brick, standing 
free from the surface of the wall, and producing a most rich effect in 
light and shade. Ina later example at Neubrandenburg the gable 
is as richly covered with tracery, and the apses have been altogether 
omitted. 

Of gables at the west end of the churches, where there were no 
towers, perhaps the most complete and satisfactory example is that of 
the Church of St. Katherine at Liibeck, which was rebuilt in 1531. 
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Prenzlau : the East Gable. 


Here there are no sham walls or meaningless tracery spread over the 
surfaces, and although the two great windows may seem excessively 
lofty and attenuated, yet they are no larger than required to light 
the interior, and their peculiarities are but characteristic of the 
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brick manner of construction. So fond were the Baltic architects of 
the effect of these lofty mullions that they frequently prolonged them 
downwards over the blank wall space which concealed the aisle roofs, 
as at St. Nicholas’s, Stralsund, and St. Peter's, Malmoe; but the 





St. John’s, S ettin. Neubrandenburg. 
difficulty of supporting such thin and lofty erections in brickwork, 
especially where they carried tracery above, resulted in the frequent 
substitution of two tiers of windows in the same wall-face, suggesting, 
from the outside, the gallery of a dissenting chapel, as at the Church 
of St. John, Stettin, and St. Mary’s, Stargard. 

So enamored of the gable form did the architects of the style 
become that it was considered in itself a decoration, and house-fronts, 
gate-towers and roofs of all sorts were finished with gables. Where 
this was a natural termination to a roof, or where fair opportunities 
for gable terminations were created, as at Neubrandenburg or Bruges, 
the treatment was legitimate and satisfactory; but where, as at St. 
Katherine’s, Brandenburg, or the fronts of the great Town-Halls of 
Libeck and Stralsund, the gabled fronts were merely a screen-work, 
solid or pierced, bearing no relation to the roofs behind, they became 
not only unmeaning, but ugly. 

Whatever the demerits of brick as a building material, from an 
architectural point-of-view, may be, in one particular it had great 
advantages over stone. It was too inexpensive to suggest for its 
saving the use of a cheaper and commoner ingredient. Thus, in the 





Choir. 


St. Mary’s, Stargard,. Nave. 


great and lofty piers which are found throughout the Baltic provinces, 
we find they are built solid of one homogeneous material, and not, as 
were so many of our own medieval piers, of rubbish faced up with a 
hin shell of stone. These great brick piers are a very noticeable 


feature in the style, and are most marked in those churches where 
the nave and aisles are of equal height. They are frequently richly 
moulded, as at St. Nicholas’s, Stralsund, and Neubrandenburg, but 
the more usual form is a simple octagon. 

At first the rich decoration of the wall-surfaces by deeply moulded 
and traceried arches, although in no way arising out of the con- 
struction, produced a very ornamental effect; and where assisted by 
glazed bricks of various colors, as at St. Mary’s, Stargard, the Town- 
hall, Hanover, and other places, it was often beautiful. These 
arches, in the lightness of their tracery and their slender mullions, 
may, indeed, in a degree, have suggested such light arcading as the 
double tracery on the west front of Strasburg Cathedral. The en- 
riched fronts of the barbicans of Neubrandenburg, with their elabo- 
rate foliations and crocketed gables, however incongruous such 
decorations may appear in the works of a fortification, are archi- 
tecturally most satisfactory ; but the reverse is the case in the great 
church of the same town, where the gables and spire are covered 
with meaningless attenuated tracery bearing no conformity to the 
parts of the building to which they are applied. From the cheap- 
ness of the materials used, and the facility the builders acquired in 
dealing with this mode of decoration, it quickly degenerated into a 
series of panels of arches or circles, sometimes moulded and cusped, 
but generally plain, often having the background covered with a coat 
of plaster for painted armorial decorations. This panelling is found 
throughout the Baltic provinces repeated on towers, churches and 
houses in a wearisome manner. How far the flintwork arcading of 
our eastern counties may have been suggested by this, one cannot 
say, but in many cases it produces an equally monotonous effect. 

As the Gothic forms of the Baltic style gradually gave way before 
the Renaissance, these two principal local features — the gable and the 
arcading — assumed increased importance; and in the lofty house- 
fronts of the cities, and the huge castles erected in North Germany 
before the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, these features in 
semi-Classic guise are the most noticeable. On the pages of Fritsch’s 
great work’ a large number of these are depicted; and the old towns 
all round the Baltic are still full of beautiful examples of German Re- 
naissance too numerous to mention. It is doubtless due to the atten- 
tion which has been drawn to them, and to the appreciation of their 
immensely picturesque qualities, which bas led to that revival of 
Renaissance Art in this country meaninglessly described as “ Queen 
Anne,” but which is merely an approximation to that form of the 
Renaissance practised in the Baltic provinces in the last days of 
the Hanseatic League. 





APPENDIX I.—Lists or tHE Towns COMPRISING THE IIANSEATIC 
LEAGUE AND OF Towns IN Fore1Gn Countries ALLIED TO THEM. 
COMPILED FROM PROFESSOR G. DrRoyseEn’s J//istorischer I/andatlas. 


I. TOWNS OF THE LEAGUE, 


Wendland and Pommern.— Lupeck, Head of the League. Grirrs- 
WALD, HaMBURG, Rostock, StRaALSUND, WisMAr. Anklam, Colberg, 
Demmin, Golnow, Grietfenberg, Grimmen, Kiel, Rugenwald, Stettin, 
Stolp, Treptow, Tribsees. 

Sazony.— Bremen, Brunswick, Gostar, MAGDEBURG. . 

Ascherleben, Buxtehude, Eimbeck, Gottingen, Halle, Halberstadt, 
Hameln, Hanover, Hildesheim, Luneburg, Osterode, Quedlinburg, 
Saltzwedel, Stade, Uelzen, Wern. 

Markland.— Berlin, Brandenburg, Coeln, Frankfurt a. 0., Havelberg, 
Kyritz, Oardelegen, Osterburg, Perieberg, Pritzwalk, Seehausen, 
Stendal, Tangermunde, Werben. 

Livonia. —Dorvrat, Revar, Rwa. 

Fellin, Pernau, Wenden, Wolmar. 

Sweden. — Wissy. 

Calmar. 

Netherlands. — Amsterdam, Arnheim, Bolsward, Deventer, Dollart, 
Elborg, Groningen, Harderwijk, Hasselt, Hindelopen, Middleburg, 
Nimwegen, Staveren, Utrecht, Zwolle, Zutphen. 

Prussia. — DantziG, ELBING, KoeNIGSBERG, THORN. 

Braunsberg, Culm. 

Westphalia. — CoLocyr, Dortmund, Munster, Soest. 

Bielefield, Coesfield, Duisburg, Emmerich, Hamm, Hervord, 
Hoxter, Lemgo, Lippsstadt, Minden, Osnabruck, Paderborn, Rore- 
mond, Unna, Venlo, Warburg, Wesel. 


Il. ALLIED TOWNS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


PRS — Lonpon, Boston, Hull, Ipswich, Lynn, Norwich, Yarmouth, 

ork. 

Flanders. — Brvcrs, Antwerp, Damme, Dinant, Ghent, Ypres. 

Denmark, — Copenhagen, Falsterbo, Flensborg, Helsingborg, Helsingor, 
Malmoe, Roeskilda, Skanér, Svenborg, Warberg. 

Norway. — BERGEN. 

Russia. — Novcorov, Kowno, Pskov. 


AprENDIXx I].— Tue CuronoLocy or tHe Hanseatic LEAGUE. 
B.C. 


809 Hamburg founded by Charlemagne. 
950 Jomsborg, or Jullin, on the Island of Wollin founded by Harald 
Gormson. . 
979 London. Privileges granted by Etheldred to German merchants 
to trade there. 
1143 Liibeck founded. 
1150 Novgorod established as a free republic. 
1158 Liibeck ceded to Saxony. 


1 Denkmiiler Deutscher Renaissance,” K. E. O. Fritsch. 
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1163 The Oldenburg bishopric transferred to Liibeck by Duke Henry 
of Saxony. . 

1164 The Dom of Liibeck consecrated. 

1177 Jomsborg destroyed. 

1190 The Teutonic Order founded by three knights of Bremen and two 
of Liibeck. 

1209 Stralsund founded. 

1225 Wisby. First treaty made between the German merchants resi- 
dent here and the German traders from mainland. 

1226 Liibeck declared a free imperial city by the Emperor Frederick II. 

1227 Liibeck attacks the Danes in the battle of Bornholm. 

1234 Liibeck destroys Danish naval supremacy in engagement at the 
mouth of the Trave. 

1241 Hamburg and Liibeck enter into treaty to protect the roads from 
‘Travemunde to the Elbe. (This is regarded as the date of the 
complete establishment of the Hansa League.) 

1260 London. The Hansa storehouses erected. 

1250 Bergen. ‘Treaty made with Hakon of Norway for establishment 
of League in Bergen. 

1252 Bruges. Storehouses erected, and the League as “ Merchants of 
the Roman Empire ”’ established in Flanders. 

1253 Damme. Roger of Liibeck and Jourdain of Hamburg obtain 
special privileges for the League in Damine. 

1259 London. Henry ILI confirms the privileges of the League. 

1272 Novgorod. Storehouses erected. 

1276 Novgorod. Joins the League. 

1278 Mons. Storehouses erected. 

1281 London. Troubles between the German merchants and the 
citizens as to the cost of repairs to Bishopsgate. 

1348 The League attacks Denmark. 

1361 Wisby destroyed by the Danes. Consolidation of the League by 
the Danish War. (From this time the assemblics uf the League 
become regular. ) 

1367 The League meets at Stralsund. 

1370 Peace of Stralsund by treaty between the League and Waldemar 
of Denmark, which ‘‘induced close relations between the 
League and the Teutonic Order.’ (At this time the League 
was at the height of its power and embraced sixty-four con- 
federate and forty-four allied cities.) 

1395 Treaty with Denmark when Albert surrendered to the League. 

1426 War between the League and Denmark. 

1448 War between the League and England. 

1455 Bergen. ‘The German merchants attack the king’s governor and 
burn him and his men in a church, by which the influence of 
the League in Norway is much increased. 

1474 The privileges of the League in England restored. 

1477 Novgurod captured by the Russians, and the League ejected. 

1479 London. Bishopsgate rebuilt by the German merchants. 

1537 Liibeck. Fall of the Biirgermeister Jorgen Wollenvever. 
this time the power of Liibeck rapidly decays.) 

1550 The Kontor of Boston suppressed. 

1551 London. The German merchants collect materials for the repair 
of Bishopsgate. 

1562 London. Privileges of the League revoked. 

1578 ‘The League abolished in England by Elizabeth. 

1619 Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War and gradual decay of the 
supremacy of the League. 


(From 


THE EFFECT OF FROST ON GREEN MASONRY. 


URING the construction of the new theatre in Zurich, Switzer- 

land, it became necessary to carry on part of the masonry 

during the winter. The contractors obtained advice from 
several sources as to the manner in which the work should be done, 
but as the recommendations were very diverse the Austrian Society 
of Engineers and Architects, which has made a special study of 
-cements, limes and mortars, was asked to recommend a course 
of procedure. ‘The matter was turned over to the Cement Com- 
mittee, and this body instituted a series of experiments, which are 
described in the following free translation made by the IJilustrated 
Carpenter and Builder from the report in the Society’s journal. 

The experiments were made in two ways, the first with brick 
masonry and the second with rubble masonry, using stone of two 
kinds. This appeared desirable in order to determine if there were 
any difference in materials which were unlike hydroscopically. The 
materials used were dry and free from snow and ice, and the mortar 
was mixed as stiff as possible. ‘The limes and cements were all 
tested in the municipal experimental-station according to the system 
of the society. 

The separate pieces of brick wall tested were about 3.28 feet long, 
6.56 feet high, and 12 inches thick, and were made with lime, Roman 
cement, Portland cement, mixed lime and Portland cement, and 
slag cement. The test walls made with these five mortars were laid 
with unwarmed water from the city mains and with water warmed 
to a temperature of 77° Fahrenheit. <A series of tests were also 
made with Roman and Portland cements and cold water to which 
seven per cent of its weight of cooking-salt had been added. All 
mortars were made with one part of the cementing material and two 

arts of sand. In the mixed mortars twice as much lime as Port- 
and cement was used. The lower half of the walls was partly pro- 
tected by timbers, but the upper portion was entirely exposed. A 
few tests were also made with brick masonry laid with Hausleitner’s 
frostproof Roman and Portland cements. 

The test blocks of rubble masonry were 3.28 feet long, 6.56 feet 
high and 16 inches thick. The stone used was partly limestone and 
partly sandstone. ‘These blocks were laid with lime-mortar, Roman- 


cement mortar and Portland-cement mortar, mixed with cold and 
hot water and cold brine as before. 

The brick walls were started the last part of December, when the 
temperature was 26° Fahrenheit, and the fourteen pieces were 
finished in about three weeks. The temperature of the air was 
taken three times daily until the middle of April, the lowest temper- 
ature being on January 2, when three degrees above zero Fahren- 
heit was registered. The walls were pulled down June 6. It was 
at once apparent that those pieces of masonry laid with mortar 
containing lime had suffered more from the frost in the exposed 
upper part than in the portions protected by timbering, since in the 
former the mortar had plainly been frozen. The following remarks 
give an idea of the condition of the walls, as revealed by an examina- 
tion of the joints with a sharp iron: 

1. Lime-mortar mixed with cold water. The mortar in the joints 
had hardened but feebly, and the bricks could be pulled apart by 
hand without exercising any noticeable amount of strength. 

2. Lime-mortar mixed with warm water. The mortar in the 
joints had hardened feebly, and there was no adhesion between 
the bricks and mortar. 

3. Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water. The mortar in 
the outer and inner joints had hardened moderately, and there was 
considerable adhesion between the bricks and the mortar. 

4. Roman-cement mortar mixed with warm water. The joints 
were quite brittle, and the inner portion of the mortar not particu- 
larly well hardened; the adhesion between the bricks and mortar 
was quite good. The part of the walls protected by timbers was in 
better condition, and excelled any of the preceding walls. 

5. Portland-cement mortar with cold water. The joints were 
hard and the mortar clung well to the bricks. The protected part 
was better than the other, in this case. 

6. Portland-cement mortar with warm water. The joints were 
hard, the mortar adhered well, and the entire piece of wall was a 
little better than any of the preceding. 

7. Lime and Portland-cement mortar mixed with cold water. 
The mortar was badly mixed, brittle and crumbling, but adhesive. 

8. Lime and Portland-cement mortar mixed with warm water. 
The mixture was uniform in this case, but the mortar was brittle 
and not well hardened in the interior, although adhesive. 

9. * Frostproof’ Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water. 
The mortar was well hardened, and there was a good adhesion be- 
tween it and the bricks. A plaster of the same material put on a 
part of the wall at the request of Herr Hausleitner was thoroughly 
hard and without sign of injury. 

10. “ Frostproof’? Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water. 
This mortar was well hardened and adhered very well to the bricks. 
een of the same material was thoroughly hard and without 

efects. 

11. Wittkowitz slag-cement mortar with cold water. The joints 
were brittle, and the mortar fell into little particles when scratched 
out with the iron. The inner parts which had hardened somewhat 
were crumbling, and showed but a slight adhesion to the bricks. 

12. Wittkowitz slag-cement mortar with warm water. ‘The con- 
dition of this wall was but slightly better than of the last noted. 

13. Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water to which seven 
per cent of salt had been added. The mortar was brittle and 
crumbling, adhering but slightly to the bricks. 

14. Portland-cement mortar mixed with cold water to which seven 
per cent of its weight of salt had been added. The mortar was well 
hardened throughout, and adhered well to the bricks. 

The masses of rubble masonry were built on a succeeding year, 
being started on December 28 and completed about two weeks later, 
the temperature ranging from 7° to 25° Fahrenheit. The blocks 
were examined on April 7, and were found to be in the following 
condition : 


LIMESTONE RUBBLE. 


1. Lime-mortar mixed with cold water. The mortar was com- 
pletely frozen and brittle, without any adhesion to the stones. The 
block had fallen completely. 

2. Lime-mortar with warm water. 
frozen, brittle and without adhesion. 

3. Roman-cement mortar with cold water. The mortar had hard- 
ened pretty well, but had not the slightest adhesion to the stones, 
which could be removed from their beds without injuring the latter. 

4. Roman-cement mortar with warm water. ‘The mortar was 
quite well hardened, but did not adhere in the slightest degree to 
the stones. 

5. Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water and salt. In this 
block there was a partial adhesion between the stone and cement, 
and the latter had hardened somewhat better. 

6. Portland-cement mortar with cold water. The mortar had 
hardened very well, and the adhesion between stones and mortar 
was quite good. 

7. Portland-cement mortar with warm water. The conditions 
were the same as with the last block, although the adhesion may 
have been a trifle greater. 

8. Portland-cement mortar mixed with cold water and _ salt. 
The mortar was very hard, and adhered to the stones very 
well. The tearing down of the wall required considerable strength 
and necessitated the use of bars and other tools. 


The mortar was entirely 
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1. Lime-mortar with cold water. The mortar was entirely frozen, 
brittle, easily broken and without a trace of adhesion to the stones. 

2. Lime-mortar with warm water. The condition of this block 
was the same as that of the first. 

3. Roman-cement mortar with cold water. The joints were badly 
frozen, the mortar crumbling and slightly hardened. 
regular adhesion between it and the stones. 

4. Roman-cement mortar mixed with warm water. 
was in the same condition as the last. 

5. Roman-cement mortar mixed with cold water, to which salt had 
been added. 
the stones. 

6. Portland-cement mortar with cold water. The mortar was well 
hardened, but its adhesion to the stones was only partly good. 

7. Portland-cement mortar with warm water. 
were much the same as in the last block. 

8. Portland-cement mortar mixed with cold water to which salt 
had been added. The mortar had hardened very well, and adhered | 
firmly to the stones. The block could not be broken apart without 
tools. | 

The conclusions of the committee from these experiments are that 
ir brick masonry laid in frosty weather, mortars into which any part 
of lime enters should not be used. Roman-cement mortars behave 
fairly well under such conditions, and Portland-cement mortars give 
good results. ‘The use of warm water gave somewhat better results, 
and salt materially increased the resistance to frost. With rubble 
masonry, using either sandstone or limestone, lime-mortar was en- 
tirely out of place, and Roman-cement mortar gave poor results 
unless mixed with salt. Portland-cement mortar behaved well, 
especially with the addition of salt. The final recommendation of 
the committee is that in laying brick or rubble masonry in winter, 
only Portland-cement mortar should be used, mixed with salt if | 
possible. 


There was no 


This block 


The mortar was well hardened and adhered fairly to 


SANDSTONE RUBBLE. 
The conditions | 


SOME CONSTRUCTIONS IN LINEAR PERSPECTIVE.'— IT. 
REFLECTIONS. 
ONSTRUCTIONS on 


reflections from plane 
mirrors are based 
upon a simple law, viz: 
The incident and reflected | 
rays form equal angles | 
with the normal to the sur- | 
Jace at the point of inci- 
dence. | 
This law is illustrated 
in Figure 1. Let E rep- 
resent the position of the 
eye of the observer, and 
P a point whose reflec- 
tion at a mirror repre- | 
sented by the line M JN, is | 
required. From P draw Pp’ perpendicular to M N making p P’ | 
=p P. Draw FE FP’ intersecting MN at r. Join Pr; and draw 
rs perpendicular to MN. Since pP=p P’ the right angled tri- | 
angles Ppr P’pr are equal; therefore z=z2z’. But 2’ is equal to | 
the opposite vertical angle x” ; therefore z’ =z"; therefore B= BD’. 
A ray of light passing through P and reflected to the eye at E 
must, according to the law, pass through the point r, which is situated 
in the straight line Hr P’. The perspective of r is the same point as 
the perspective of P’. If, then, we wish to represent the reflection of 





any point 2, the problem is resolved into the very simple one of rep- 
resenting a point P’ which is supposed to be situated on the other 
This statement is true 


For if EF 


side of the mirror, p P”’ being equal to p P. 
whatever may be the position of the eye of the observer. 






ie 
vs 

eA 
NS 


ig. 2. 


be moved to any other position /’, while r will move to 7’, the | 
position of P’ will not change. 

Let abcd (Fig. 2) be the perspective of a horizontal mirror, and 
efgg,h,é, the perspective of a prism standing upon it. The reflec- | 











“4 Continued from No. 925, page 174. = 


tions of the points e, A and g are respectively e’, h’ and g’ in the 
prolongations of the vertical edges of the prism, making e, e’ =e, e, 
h,h'=h,h and g,g'’=g9,9. The reflection e, e’ h’ g' g,h, is the per- 
spective of an inverted prism which is supposed to be situated on 


a 


Fig 5, 





the other side of the mirror, two sides of the bases of the real and 
imaginary prisms being represented by the common lines e¢,h, 
and /h, g,- 

If the mirror and the prism are inverted (Fig. 3), we make a 
similar construction. It will be seen that Figure 3 is obtained 
by revolving the drawing (Fig. 2) through an angle of 180°. In 
Figure 2, the prism 
and mirror are be- 
low the eye of the 
observer, while in 
Figure 8, they are 
above. In each 
case the heavy lines 
represent the prism, 
x, the fine lines, its 
reflection. 

If the mirror ab 
ed (Fig. 4), is in- 
clined at any angle 
x to the horizontal 
plane, its plane be- 
ing perpendicular to 
5 the picture - plane, 

the construction is 
similar to that of Figure 2. In each of these illustrations the mirror 
is rectangular in outline, two sides a d and bc being perpendicular 
to the picture-plane, and two sides ab and dc parallel to the picture- 
plane. The angle x is shown in perspective in its true value. The 
long edges of the prism ee,, hh, and gg, are perpendicular to ad or 
dc, and the reflection e, e’ h’ g' g,h, is the perspective of the prism 
ee,h.g,g f inverted. 





To find the reflection of any straight line,ab (Fig. 5), one end of 
which, b, rests upon the mirror which is horizontal. 


Drop a perpendicular from a, the other extremity of the line, and 
find the point a, in which 
it pierces the mirror. 
Produce aa, to a’ mak- 
ing a,a’=a,a; ba’ is 
the reflection of the line 
ab. 


To find the reflection of 
any curved line abc 
(Tig. 6), one end of 
which, viz c, rests upon 
the mirror. 


Drop perpendiculars 
from points a, b, ete., 
and find the points a,, b,, 
etc. where they pierce 
the mirror. Produceaa,, 
bb, ete., making a, a’ = 
a. a, b,.b' =, b,.ete.; @ 
b’c’ drawn through these 
points is the reflection of 
abe. 


é 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


To find the reflection of 
a pyramid ef gh (Fig. 
7), the mirror abcd 
being perpendicular 
both to the horizontal 
and picture planes. 


From o, the centre of 
the base, draw 0 0, o' par- 
allel to the horizon, mak- 
ing 0,0'=0,0. Draw 
the perpendicular o’ e’ = 
oe; produce fi and gh respectively to 7?’ and g’, making 7,7’ —12,2, 
hig =h,g andh,h’=h,h; e'v'h' gq’ is the reflection of the pyramid. 
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To draw the reflection of a prism efgh (Fig. 8), the mirror abed 
being perpendicular to the picture-plane, and inclined at any angle 
x to the horizontal plane. 


A vertical plane through bc, the lower horizontal edge of the 
mirror, intersects the plane of the base of the prism —at the line 
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mn. Produce gh toi; erect the perpendicular 7) intersecting bc 
at j. Through 7 draw f,h, parallel to ab orcd. From feg and h 


draw perpendiculars to fA, intersectiag the mirror in this line at 
feg, and h,; make {7 =—f/,¢,.¢ =¢:69.9 —7,9 and Ah 
h,h. The rectangles fehg and f'e’h'g’ are symmetrical with 
respect to the axis fi, In a similar manner the parallel face of 
the prism is treated and the reflection completed. 


To draw the reflection of a right circular cylinder whose axis is per- 
pendicular to the picture-plane (I*ig. 9), the mirror abed being 
parallel to the picture-plane. 


In this figure the base of the cylinder, the perspective of whose 
centre is o’ coincides with the mirror. Produce the axis 0 0’ to 0”, 
making o’ o” the perspective of a line which is equal to 00’. To do 
this, through o draw of parallel to the horizon. Lay off oc =e f 
any convenient measurement. Draw eo’ and produce it until it in- 
tersects the horizon at v. Draw fv intersecting 0 0’ produced at 0”, 
the centre of the circle which limits the reflection. The radius of 
this circle is found by dropping a perpendicular from o” to either 
of the tangents which represent the extreme elements of the 
cylinder, and which vanish in the point of sight. — - 

In each of the illustrations from Figure 2 to Figure 8 inclusive — 
equal measurements on a line perpendicular to the mirror are equal 
in perspective, and this is trae whenever the mirror is perpendicular 
to the picture-plane, since it is made on a line parallel to the picture- 
plane. 

In Figure 9, since the mirror is parallel to the picture-plane and 
the axis of the cylinder perpendicular to it, while that part of the 





axis produced represented by o’ 0” is in space supposed to be equal 
to the part represented by 00’, the perspective o'o" is not equal to 
00". 

The cases which we have not considered are first (Fig. 10), when 
the mirror is vertical, and neither perpendicular nor parallel to the 
picture-plane; and second, the most general case that can be con- 


sidered, viz, when the mirror is not perpendicular to the horizontal 
or picture planes. 

These cases involve constructions which are not as simple as 
those which appear in this paper, and will be studied to better 
advantage after certain other constructions have been explained. 


KF. R. H. 


THE WATER-WORKS OF NAPLES. 


M. CONSUL at Naples says that the supply of pure water 
H conveyed to the city by the Naples Water-works Company 
* has been of such immense benefit to the sanitation of the city, 
that the manner in which this supply is obtained may be interesting 
to record. Since the opening of the works not only the needs of 
Naples have been regularly and abundantly provided, but the supply 
has been copious enough to furnish many of the adjoining communes 
and islands in the Gulf of Naples with good water, when such 
communes and islands were afflicted with epidemic diseases, arising 
from an insufficient and generally impure supply of drinking-water. 
The supply comes from the springs of Urcinoli, in the valley of 
Serino, about thirty miles nearly due east of Naples, and 1,080 feet 
above the level of the sea. It was originally proposed to utilize also 
the springs of Acquaro, situated in the same valley about 140 feet 
higher up, but on the first-mentioned springs being enclosed, it was 
found that in the driest season they furnished the amount stipu- 
lated for in the contract with the municipality, viz, a minimum of 
37,000,000 gallons a day. The passage of water through the 
aqueduct is accordingly limited to 440 gallons a second. The con- 
sumption of Naples is calculated at 44 gallons a day per head (in 
comparison, it may be noted that the average consumption per 
head in London was given by the Royal Commission at 31 gallons 
per head), which, with a population of 50,000, only amounts to 
22,000,000 gallons; consequently, at present, 16,000,000 gallons of 
water run to waste. In case, however, of still more water being 
required, the springs of Acquaro and Pelosi still remain untouched, 
and could be brought into requisition. The geological formation of 
the ground at the springs consists of an impermeable stratum at a 
depth of 40 feet ; aqueous stratum 10 to 12 feet thick, composed of 
sand, shingle, and calcareous rock, covered and protected by a con- 
stant crust of black volcanic sandstone; and above this, vegetable 
earth and gravel. The subterranean waters are derived from 
distant parts of the mountainous region, by which the valley is 
surrounded. Two mountain torrents, which traverse the tract of 
land above described, have been floored and walled with concrete to 
prevent their currents from mingling with the springs. An area of 
35,000 square yards to 40,000 square yards of the aqueous sand has 
been drained by means of three collecting channels, about 6 feet 
high and 5 feet wide, which have a total length of 563 yards. They 
are generally placed either in the tufa or at the top of the aqueous 
stratum. The bottoms of the conduits are made porous, and a 
considerable space outside the walls of each channel is packed with 
broken limestone. Over the whole are two layers of beaten clay, 
with a layer of cement between, so that the surface-water can- 
not penetrate the system. Above this, earth is filled-in to the 
general level of the area. The water that flows into and through 
these channels is very pure, and of the average temperature of 
12° Centigrade. The conveyance of this large quantity of water 
to Naples is effected as follows: A covered masonry canal lined 
throughout with Grenoble ,cement, laid generally at a depth of 
three feet below the surface of the ground, but sometimes through 
tunnels under the hills, doubly placed along aqueducts raised 66 feet 
over valleys, and once changing into four parallel iron tubes, 2; 
feet wide, which descend into the valley of Cronti, and rise on the 
opposite side, having, at the lowest point, to resist a pressure of 
seven atmospheres, conveys the water for a distance of 37 miles into 
two covered reservoirs on the hill of Cancello, about 124 miles 
distant from Naples. The reservoirs are at the respective eleva- 
tions of 68 and 444 feet. The power of the fall of water from 
Cancello into the plain is calculated at 2,900 horse-power, and 
might be easily utilized for the production of electricity. From 
these reservoirs three iron syphons proceed down into the plain, 
and up into the hill of Capodimonte, which dominates Naples. The 
longest of the three syphons measures more than 14 miles from end 
to end; it debouches into the high-service reservoirs 600 feet above 
the sea-level. These reservoirs may be reckoned among the grand- 
est works of modern times; they are entirely hewn out of the rock. 
The low-service one holds 240,000 cubic feet of water in five large 
tunnels, which are filled to a depth of 27 feet. This reservoir lies 
150 feet below the surface of the ground, so that the water is always 
cool. From the Capodimonte res: rvoirs the main service-pipes 
branch all over the city, forming a network, with close meshes; the 
supply is continuous, and there are no domestic cisterns. From this 
description it will be seen that the water is collected underground, 
in pure mountainous strata, at a hizh elevation. All the reservoirs 
are subterranean, and the water, therefore, is never exposed to the 
open air until it issues from the taps or fountains in Naples. 
Reservoirs and aqueducts are alike thickly lined with Grenoble 
cement, rendering pollution impossible. The length of the whole 
system of pipes that feed the city from the reservoirs of Capodi- 
monte was, at the opening of the work, 62 miles. Numerous public 
fountains stand in all the twelve quarters of the city, and flow 
constantly. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


HE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the League will 
yl be held in the Club-rooms, on Wednesday, November 7, at 
6.30 P. M. 

The Committee on Current Work announces that Mr. C. Howard 
Walker, of Boston, will address the League on “ The Advisability of 
Registration of Architects.” 

‘The Committee on Monthly Exhibitions announces that, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, there will be an exhibition of 
1” scale, 2” scale, and full-size drawings of the Fogg Art Museum 
at Cambridge, Mass., also 3” scale drawings of other buildings; 
these drawings will remain on exhibition for one week from the date 
of the meeting. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the League 
since the September announcement : 

Resident. — Mr. Edward Palmer York, Mr. Burt Leslie Fenner, 
Mr. Evarts Tracy, Mr. Augustus D. Shepard, Jr., Mr. Isaac A. 
Josephi, Mr. Raleigh C. Gildersleeve. 

Non-Resident. — Mr. John T. Windrim, Mr. Louis C. Hickman, 
Mr. Frank A. Hays, Mr. John H. Coxhead, Mr. Samuel Huckel, Jr. 

The following gentlemen are proposed for membership: Mr. 
William H. McCabe, Mr. Alex. S. Locke, Mr. Caryll Coleman, 
Mr. Herman Behlen, Mr. Teunis J. Vander Bent, Mr. Julius F. 
Munckwitz, Mr. Arthur A. Hodges. 

Any member having any communication to make, relative to candi- 
dates for membership, is respectfully requested to forward it to the 
Executive Committee prior to the second Thursday of the month. 
All communications are privileged and confidential. 


SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The members of the Architectural League are especially invited 
to take part in the following programme scheme for the decoration 
of the Architectural League Rooms. 

Prizes awarded from the Decorating and Furnishing Fund: First 
Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50. 

The Competition is open only to members of the League. 


CONDITIONS. 


The screen and bookcases now in the rooms are not of necessity to 
be retained. Provision must be made for the library in bookcases 
to contain about 1,000 volumes. 

The designs should be presented in elevation, rendered in color to a 
scale of three fourths inch to the foot, and should include the decora- 
tion of walls and ceiling and the arrangement of the bookcases. The 
floor-plan to be to a scale of one-fourth inch to the foot. The drawings 
may be on one or several sheets No perspective drawings will be 
admitted. 

The awards of First and Second Prizes, as above, will be made by 
vote of the League. As it is especially desirable to have the opinion 
of the League whether any of the designs submitted shall be carried 
out, a separate vote on this point will be taken. The object is to 
obtain a scheme of decoration consistent with the uses of the room, in 
the hope that it may ultimately be executed. 

All drawings must be marked with a motto or cipher only, and a 
sealed envelope similarly marked, containing the names of the authors, 
should be sent with the drawings, which are to be sent to the under- 
signed Committee on or before the second of December, 184. 

They will be placed on exhibition at the regular December meeting 
of the League, and remain on exhibition until the regular January 
meeting, at which time they will be voted on by the members present. 

Blue-print plan and elevations of the room may be obtained from the 
Curator, Mr. U. J. Pratt, at the League rooms on payment of twenty- 
five cents. 


The Committee on Competitions and Awards: Thomas Hastings, 
Will H. Low; G. L. Heins, Chairman. 

Deliver drawings addressed to ‘he Committee on Competitions 
and Awards, Architectural League of New York, 215 West 57th 
Street. CuarRves I. BerG, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


CHRIST CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. MR. H. M. CONGDON, AR- 


CHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


MR. A. 
ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PAGE BROWN, 


TRINITY CHURCH, just completed, stands on the northeast corner 
of Bush and Gough Streets, San Francisco, Cal. The edifice is built 


| 


ee 


of gray Colusa sandstone in rubble work. ‘The cost of the church 
including the pews, gas-fixtures, etc. was $126,500. The church is 
built in the early English Gothic style. 


CHURCH OF 8S. PETER AND PAUL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
F. JOSEPH UNTERSEE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. 


ST. ANTHONY’s CHURCH, ALLSTON, MASS. MR. F. JOSEPH UN1ER™* 
SEE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR CHURCHES PREPARED BY MR. W. L. WELTON, 
LYNN, MASS. 


[Additional [Ullustrations in the International Edition.] 


KENESETH ISRAEL SYNAGOGUE, BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MESSRS. L. C. HICKMAN & O. FROTSCHER, ARCHITECTS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


{[Gelatine Print.] 
A PRIVATE HOTEL, RUE HAMELIN, PARIS, FRANCE. M. L. 
GUINOT, ARCHITECT. 
{[Copper-plate Photogravure.] 

INTERIOR OF PORTE COCHERE OF A PRIVATE HOTEL, RUE 
HAMELIN, PARIS, FRANCE. M. L. GUINOT, ARCHITECT. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 

NO. 180 QUEEN’S GATE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, ENG. MR. R. 


NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 


NO. 179 QUEEN’S GATE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, ENG. MR. W. 
EMERSON, ARCHITECT. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Joryet to give their names and addresses as quaranty of good faith ; 


nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF 


THEATRES. 


To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


SAFETY IN 


Dear Sirs, — In my recent articles on “ Theatres,” contributed to 
your columns, [ stated that I had not been able to find on record a 
single case of a theatre being set on fire by lightning. I am greatly 
obliged to Ernest A. E. Woodrow, Esq., A. R. I. B. A., for calling 
my attention to the recent complete destruction of an English 
theatre by fire, caused by lightning. The Reading Observer, of Sep- 
tember 1, 1894, relates that lightning struck the top of the Royal 
County Theatre in Reading, England, near the ventilator over the 
gallery, and almost immediately the building stood in flames. The 
theatre was a complete wreck. Date of this fire: Saturday, August 
25. ‘Time of day when fire broke out: in the morning. 


Respectfully yours, Wo. Paut GERHARD. 


ee 


THE INTER-CLUB COMPETITION. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,, October 13, 1894. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In your issue of October 6, under the heading of 
“The Beaux-Arts Society’s First Competition,” you state that 
this competition is open to all students among the members of the 
Beaux-Arts Society, Columbia College, University of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard University, The Boston Institute of Technology, Cornell 
University, and to all members of the Sketch Club of New York, the 
Boston Architectural Sketch Club and the Philadelphia T-Square 
Club. 

This, I believe, is correct, and the Beaux-Arts Society have 
organized the competition as it now is; however, I should like to add 
that the ‘T-Square Club of Philadelphia has for the past year been 
endeavoring to get up an Annual Inter-Club Competition, and 
appointed a committee to correspond with all the leading architect: 
ural clubs on this subject. c 

This committee, after months of correspondence, found that it 
would be impossible to organize an annual, or even a special compe- 
tition of each club's regular work, owing to the diversified problems 
given out by the different clubs. 


Finally, fearing that the whole scheme would fall through,{the 
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Executive Committee of the T-Square Club decided that it would 
accept any agreement for a general club competition, which should 
be mutually satisfactory to the Sketch Club of New York, and the 
Boston Architectural Sketch Club, allowing them to pursue any mode 
of bringing about a national competition, regardless of any of our 
previous suggestions. 

In pursuance of this resolve, I visited the presidents of the above- 
named organizations and informed them that the T-Square Club 
stood ready to adopt any programme they would prepare. 

The very interesting and scholarly problem prepared by the 
Beaux-Arts Society meets with our full approval, and is an encour- 
aging step towards the advancement of grammatical designing. 

We trust that it will elicit much latent talent among all the mem- 
bers of the competing organizations, and that it will prove the means 
of a closer relationship between all the architectural institutions of 
the country. Very truly yours, ALBERT KELSEY. 





THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


SCRANTON, Pa., October 27, 1894. 
To tae EpIToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Having read the above report with the greatest 
satisfaction and being now permanently enlisted in the work of 
architectural education, I beg to submit a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. The tendency of this report is admirable, its recommendations 
are absolutely sound, nor is there anything impractical or utopian 
about them. They strike at the very root of the defects in archi- 
tectural education, the superficiality with which the philosophical 
foundation of the art is being taught. The minds of students are 
filled with a picturesque array of facts and data, which fail to have 
been properly explained or properly understood. The whole tend- 
ency of the education is not to make the students understand what 
architecture is and should be, as the art of building beautifully, 
resting on a basis of progressive historical development and tech- 
nical evolution, but tends, on the contrary, simply to teach, out- 
wardly, the accomplished results and the means of doing what has 
been done before. ‘To start, the education is not deep and serious, 
not analytical, but only practically useful in the every-day sense of 
the term. The schools turn out good draughtsmen who can handle 
the existing material of architectural art with fair success, but very 
few inventive designers whose work shows a knowledge of the 
ssthetic and technical principles, on which alone the art can be 
advanced. We miss, as the Committee points out, a steady intelli- 
gent tendency with a well-defined direction; we miss, so to say, a 
communion of effort and aim. This is proved by the spectacle of 
current work; styles are taken up, in a very few years run to the 
ground, and dropped for some other fashion, without having left any 
true gain in their tracks. Commercial reasons cannot entirely 
account for this wavering and unrest; they exert their influence 
only because a steadfast and conscious purpose of artistic aim is 
absent. This can only be supplied by a more analytical and philo- 
sophical method of study. It is a totally mistaken notion that young 
men cannot understand the philosophy of art; I venture to assert 
that young men of artistic talents (and only such can be considered) 
can not only understand such teaching, but crave for just such in- 
struction. And if out of one hundred students only five shall attain 
the aims and possibilities of such training, the other ninety-five will 
be able to follow them with intelligence; good work commenced by 
one or a few would be taken up by all and carried to a destination 
of solid achievement. Architecture, in its merits and defects, is 
generally said to be the mirror of the times and people to which it 
belongs, and, therefore, beyond the possibility of conscious direction ; 
but I believe with the Committee, that we occupy in this respect a 
favored position and that we should resolutely lay the foundation of 
a great architectural style for this country by planning the instruc- 
tion in our schools on the soundest possible basis that can be evolved 
out of past disappointments and a free discussion of the subject. 

Josepa A. STARK, Instructor in Architecture, 
Carr School of Mechanics and Industrial Sciences. 


THE BATTLE WITH FIRE: A CORRECTION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, October 20, 1894. 
To tHe EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs,— You were kind enough to refer in your issue of 
August 25, to my recent address on the “ Battle with Fire ” before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at its 
Brooklyn meeting. 

The criticisms which you make upon certain positions taken by 
me in the address, according to what you supposed to be a correct 
report, are so thoroughly in harmony with my own opinions, that it 
may be desirable to call your attention to the exact text. 

1. The address emphasizes the importance of following “the good 
old system that the Romans taught” and calls attention to the 
methods devised by chemists for resisting conflagration, as a help to 
mitigating the evils of the terrible wasteful bondage to which 
Americans are subject, as long as the extended use of wood as a 
structural material continues. 

2. The use of aluminium is recommended, only for replacing in- 


ternal and external wooden decoration, not for replacing iron and’ 


steel as structural metals. 

8. The use of carbon dioxid and a system of piping, by means of 
which the liquid oxid is capable of being distributed either auto- 
matically or under the control of a watchman, is recommended 
especially for warehouses and the storehouses of factories where life 
would not be endangered, but loss by water on the breaking out of a 
fire could be avoided. 

I regret that you did not have the correct text before you, while 
criticizing the paper, as we are evidently in perfect unison on the 
above questions. Faithfully yours, T. H. Norton. 


[WE regret, equally with Profeasor Norton, that we could not have had 
the correct text of his address before us ; but, of course, we are obliged to 
depend on the daily journals for early notices of such papers, and cannot 
always correct their reports. As Professor Norton says, we should 
certainly have agreed cordially with his real suggestions, and we hope that 
he will be able to devote more attention to this extremely important eubject. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


THE DRY-CLOSET SYSTEMS. 


BosTon, MA8s., October 18, 1894. 
To THe EpITorRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — This is not intended for publication; not but I am 
willing, but the subject is of such importance that I would like an 
opinion from the ablest experts on sanitation in New England or 
Massachusetts. 

The Smead system of closets in school-houses is a menace to the 
health of children and teachers. The system is to drop the dung 
and urine in vaults in the basement of school-houses where it is sup- 

osed to dry and become powdered sq it may burn or be taken out. 
hen there is a great heat in the stack-heater, the air may circulate 
as designed, but in vacations or shortage of fuel the air comes back 
into the building and is a source of danger, disease and death. I 
wish the State of Massachusetts would have the systems examined 
by experts in sanitation. : 

Some information may be obtained of the inspectors of buildings 

at Worcester, Lowell and Providence. Yours respectfully, 


(We have several] times expresred the opinion that the practice of allow- 
ing the air-ducts in school-houses to open directly into the vaults, depend- 
ing upon the rapidity of the outward flow of air to prevent the diffusion of 
foul vapors into the school-rooms, was objectionable. As our correspond- 
ent says, in vacation time or in warm, moist weather, when air-currents 
move slowly, while diffusion is extremely rapid, it seems to us that there 
is too much danger of the return and lodgment of infectious particles in the 
school-rooms. It is, however, only fair to ray that this arrangement of 
the school clogets ia by no means essential to the Smead system of heating 
and ventilation, of which, apart from this feature, we have a high opinion. 
In fact, a good modern school-house, with proper water-closets, and with 
its rooms heated and ventilated, entirely independent of the water-closets, 
by either the Smead or the Fuller-Warren system, is a very good place for 
children to stay in, and the countrys owes much to these engineers, who have 
studied school-house ventilation so persistently and successfully. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
0 by oe Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
ovember. 


Cuicaco, Itt.— Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 

New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24. 


Second Annual Summer Exhibition of American Paintings: at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 


LPwenty-sixth Annual Spring Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum | 


of Art, opened May 8. 

Group Exhibition by American Painters — William M. Chase, J. 
Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and others: at the Gulleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street. 


PaivaDELpaia, Pa. — Sizth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.— Paintings by Providence Artists: at the Art Club, 
closes November 10. 





EFFECT OF REVOLUTION ON FRENCH ReEat Estate. — One of the 
most enticing features of life in France is the vast number of chateaux 
dotted over the country. The soil of France is divided among eight 
millions of proprietors, and whenever a Frenchman has made a little 
money he proceeds to buy a small estate with a pretty country-house 
on it, which he styles a ‘‘ castle.’”’ If he be a man of artistic tastes he 
has a chéteau specially built for him with the latest architectural 
improvements, and expends much money on the furnishing. There is 
not a retired tradesman, painter, journalist, or actor of any standing in 
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France, but owns his chateau, where he resides only during the summer 
months; and at his death this mansion almost invariably goes to the 
hammer. Owing to the French laws of succession, which oblige a man 
to divide his property equally amongst his children, it is very seldom 
that a family lives throughout two generations in the same chfteau; so 
that pleasant country-houses are continually in the market, and an 
Englishman with a little capital can make astonishing bargains if he 
selects the right time for buying or signing a lease. The seasons pro- 
pitious for such operations come but too frequently, thanks to the 
political instability of the country. The effect of every revolution in 
France is to cast hundreds and hundreds of chateaux upon the market, 
and most of them can be had for a song, furniture included. There is 
absolutely no ratio between the price of French house-property in times 
of peace and at periods of turmoil. When a revolution breaks out, 
owners of chateaux are smitten with a deadly panic; they imagine 
that the end of all things has come; that Socialism and Communism 
are going to confiscate the soil and part it among the rabble; their 
only thought then is how to realize cash that they may bolt to some 
less accursed land. During the troubles of 1848, an Englishman came 
to France and heard of a chateau at Neuilly which was for sale. It 
was a lovely house, beautifully furnished, and stood in a park of 
eighteen acres. The owner, a Peer of France, appalled by seeing Louis 
Philippe’s palace at Neuilly pillaged and destroyed by the mob, 
accepted 5,000/. for the chateau, furniture, park and all, and thought 
himself lucky to get that money. Four years Jater, in 1852, when the 
Second Empire was established by the coup d’état, and property became 
secure again, the Englishman let his mansion and grounds on a three 
years’ lease for 4801. a year; the lease was renewed in 1855 for 
ix years at a rental of 720/. a year; and in 1862, when the lease had 
expired, the Englishman sold his property for 1,200,000 francs (48,000/.). 
Kight years then elapsed; the war with Germany broke out: the Em- 
pire was overthrown, Paris was besieged, the Commune supervened ; 
the three-per-cent rentes (now quoted at 81) had sunk to 45; and the 
chateau at Neuilly coming once more into the market, was rebought by 
its late English owner for 12,000/. ready money. This fortunate specu- 
lator bided his time, and in 1878, the Exhibition year, resold the estate 
for 36,000/. These ups and downs have proved boons to many English 
people besides the gentleman just mentioned. Revolutions are sure to 
be followed by a return to order, for the fickle character of the French 
sickens of riot as it does of everything else; so that a man who has 
money to invest cannot do better than look about him while the dis- 
turbance lasts, and buy valuables of any sort in the full certainty that 
he will resell them at a great profit within a few years. Not only 
country-houses, but the leases of houses in Paris, furniture, works of 
art, and family jewels may be had at extraordinarily cheap rates while 
the canaille are enjoying themselves at the game of governing ; and by 
such means living in France can be made not only a cheap thing, but a 
very lucrative business. — Cornhill. 





Generative ArtivicrAL NaturaL Gas. — What is known as the 
Heckert-Rowland plan for generating natural gas in the bowels of 
the earth is about to be given a practical demonstration in Findlay, O. 
The necessary pumps and engines are now being erected on the site 
of the old Wetherald rolling-mills, in the northeastern part of the city. 
This is in the vicinity of several abandoned gas-wells which will be 
utilized for conducting the experiments The theory, which was 
evolved by William Heckert, a well-known mechanical engineer, at 
present a member of the Findlay City Council, will work a revolution 
in the natural-gas region if it proves practical. Heckert proposes, by 
means of powerful pumps, to force air down into the gas-bearing rocks, 
which it will permeate, and thereby become infused with the active 
properties of the gas itself. It is contended that, as now burned for 
fucl, the natural gas requires an admixture of nine parts of air to one 
part of gas, and that this mixing can as well be done in the earth as in 
the stove or in the furnace where it is burned. The great trouble in the 
gas region is not so much the decrease in the volume of gas as the de- 
crease io the pressure. ‘This has fallen off ina large portion of the Ohio 
field, from four hundred pounds, at which it started, to forty to eighty 
pounds, and this is found to be insufficient to convey the gas from the 
wells through the system of pipes to the point of consumption. The 
friction takes up all the initial pressure. By Heckert’s process this lost 
pressure will be re-established. His air-pumps, constantly at work, will 
force enough air down one hole to create a pressure sufficient to force 
the remaining gas, mixed with the air, out of several other holes, and 
give it a strong initial pressure in the pipes. The gas thus formed or 
charged with air will be ready for burning with little additional mixture 
of air at the point of combustion. It is also claimed by Heckert that 
air thus pumped down into the rock and passing over and through the 
pools of oil which are now almost universal in the Trenton rock in this 
section will take up the volatile gas of the oil and force it up the con- 
venient wells ready for use. Inside of a month or two, the preparations 
for the trial of this important theory will be made.— American Engt- 
neer and R. R. Journal. 





SMALLER Sizes FOR YELLOW Pine.—O. S. Whitmore, in Dixie, 
advocates the use of smaller scantling. He suggests 2’ x 3” instead of 
vty 4", That suggestion might be made applicable to yellow pine, which 
is tougher and stronger than white or Norway pine, not only in respect 
to 2x4", but to larger sizes as well. The Lumberman has suggested 
that all yellow pine could be cut to smaller sizes than soft pine, because 
thus cut it would perform an equal service with larger-sized soft pine. 
This would be especially beneficial to producers who ship long distances 
northward, because the lighter weight thus secured on a given nominal 
amount of lumber would save freight charges, but it likewise would be 
a basis for cutting prices. Thia or narrow lumber is not worth as much 
as thick, for the reason that there are not as many superficial feet in 
the small-aized stuff as in the larger. But this suggests another thing: 
There could be two sets of sizes at different prices, which would add an 
element of trade in suiting the customer. But as a general proposition, 
small-sized framing dimension makes a light, cheap-looking structure. 


Trim cannot be applied to light studding without producing this shanty- 
like appearance. From an architectural and ssthetic point-of-view, 
studding and joists would better be larger sized than smaller. A 
2” x 6” ora 2” x 8”, as outside studding, makes a solider and more sub- 
stantial-looking building than 2”x 4”. Interior studding, of course, 
need not be so wide, because the saving of space is requisite. Yeta 
2” x 6” for partitions would render even an interior more substantial in 
appearance, and would show off casings and trim to much better 
advantage than 2” x4”. In this climate of hurricanes, tornadoes, 
cloud-bursts and winter blizzards, we need to give increased strength 
and solidity to buildings. It would afford a greater sense of security, 
whether that result were thereby, in fact, reached, or not, by the use of 
heavier material. — Northwestern Lumberman. 





_THE Burns CAUSED BY INTENSE CoLp. — M. Pictet of Lausanne, in 
his experiments on liquefying gases, has suffered from cold-burns, and 
recently gave an account of these to the Societé Helvétique des Sciences 
Naturelles at Lausanne. In one kind of burn, the skin is reddened and 
turns blue next day, the area of the spot increasing, and the cure not 
completing for five or six weeks. A painful itching attends this class of 
burn. In a more serious kind of burn, due to greater cold or longer 
contact with the cold body, the skin is detached, and the parts reached 
by the cold behave like foreign substances. Suppuration sets in, the 
sore is malignant, and a scar is produced. M. Pictet accidentally 
scorched his hand with fire at the same time that he burned it with liquid 
air, and while the ordinary burn healed in ten or twelve days, the other 
was bad for six months. To try the effect of losing heat by simple 
radiation in cold air, M. Pictet plunged his bare arm into refrigerated 
air at a temperature of 105° Centigrade below zero, without touching the 
wall of the vessel. All over his skin he felt a disagreeable and inde- 
scribable sensation growing more and more painful, and having its seat 
in the central bone or the periosteum. After three or four minutes the 
skin was blue, and the pain became more intense and deeper-seated. 
On withdrawing his arm at the end of ten minutes, a strong reaction 
was experienced, accompanied by superficial inflammation of the skin. 
This reaction is an intensified form of that experienced after handling 
snow for some time. — Zhe London Globe. 





Temrcte Newsam.— Temple Newsam, one of the famous historical 
mansions of England, stands in an extensive park adorned with stately 
and ancient timber, at a distance of about five miles from Leeds. The 
house is a large, brick structure, composed of a centre and two wings, 
and is a fine specimen of Jacobean architecture, and is curious from its 
roof being surrounded with a battlement composed of capital letters in 
stonework, forming the following inscription: ‘‘ All glory and praise to 
God, the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost on high; peace on earth, 
good will toward men; honor and true allegiance to our gracious king, 
loving affections among his subjects, health and plenty within the 
house.’”” The paintings at Temple Newsam are numerous and very 
fine, occupying a gallery one hundred and nineteen feet long. The 
collection of family portraits is especially interesting, ranging as it does 
from Sir Arthur Ingram to the present time, and forming a good study 
of costume for over two hundred years. Sir Arthur Ingram, who built 
this magnificent structure on the estate that had belonged to the Lacies 
in the middle of the twelfth century, was the son of a wealthy citizen 
of London and founder of the Irvine peerage, and he purchased the 
place from the Duke of Richmond. Its history and fortunes have been 
preserved to this day intact, and the present possessor is Hon. Mrs. 
Meynall-Ingram, whose husband directly inherited it. — Boston Herald. 





A Priory For Botn Sexes.— Watton Priory, on the edge of 
Holderness, in Yorkshire, is now being excavated to solve a curious 
problem in church architecture. The priory was the largest establish- 
ment of the Gilbertine order, the only religious order founded by an 
Englishman, St. Gilbert. It never spread to the Continent, and in 1148 
was allowed by the pope to keep together Cistercian nuns and Augustine 
canons. At the Reformation, only three monasteries containing men 
and women existed, without doubt, of which Watton was one. The 
problem is how the two sexes were kept apart. The position of the 
church, 208 feet long by 51 feet wide, has been found, with the longi- 
tudinal partition-wall dividing the sexes. Though the remains are 
not high cnough to show the arching, enough fragments have been 
found to give an idea of what it must have been. To the north of the 
church a large cloister, 100 feet square, has been found, undoubtedly 
belonging to the nuns, who were double in number to the men, with a 
large chapter-house on its east side, north of which was a dormitory 
111 feet long. On the south side of the cloister was the refectory. 
The canons’ house has not yet been found, but is being sought for to 
the west of the church. — Boston Transcript. 





St. PauL’s FORMERLY A FASHIONABLE PROMENADE.—The visitor 
to our English cathedrals and churches is accustomed to the facile 
generalization which attributes every act of irreverent and destructive 
vandalism to persons vaguely, by papers and others, designated Puri- 
tans, with preference to those of the Commonwealth. This is largely a 
case of ‘‘ give a dog a bad name and hang him,” for it is well known 
that on the Puritans’ shoulders are laid many sins besides their own. 
It is evident from Dr. Sparrow Simpson's account of the state of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral during the reign of Mary and her consort Philip that 
even when there was the very contrary to Protestant dominance, 
exceedingly scanty respect was paid to sacred edifices. The nave of 
St. Paul’s was used as the fashionable promenade and gossiping place 
uf the citizens, and in the reign named it was a matter of common prac- 
tice not only to turn the church into a sort of passage or street, through 
which barrels of beer, baskets of provisions or bales of cloth were 
carried, but even horses, mules, and beasts were led through it. With 
such habits under a Catholic queen, it is scarcely surprising that Crom- 
well’s troopers may, under the stress of urgent necessity, have on 
occasions, more or less mythical, stabled their horses in a parish church. 
— Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 
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SUMMARY: — 

Application of Centrifugal Action to Casting Iron. — Decision 
of a Custom’s Suit over imported Iron Beams for the Boston 
Court-house. —‘The Movement to create a “Greater Bos- 

~ton.”— Suit brought against the City of New York in the 
Matter of the City-hall Competition. — In New York, Granite 
** Pavers ’’ can be laid only if cut in the City. — Action look- 
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[4 REVUE INDUSTRIELLE mentions a method of 

casting iron which, we hope, may be of interest to some 
of our readers. It is well known that iron castings are very 
liable to ‘* blowholes,”’ “cinders”? and so on, which occur in 
the middle of the mass, and destroy its strength, or, at least, 
its appearance. ‘These defects are caused by particles of scoria, 
oxide, or other impurities, which flow out of the melting fur- 
nace into the ladle. or are formed by the contact of the hot 
metal with the air, or with the sand of the mould. In fact, if 
the molten iron is watched, as it is drawn from the furnace, the 
surface is soon seen to cover itself with dull lumps of scoria 
and impurity, which rise to the surface. It is usual to fill the 
moulds more than full, so that the lighter substances may float 
to the top, and collect in the portion to be subsequently cut off ; 
but this does not entirely remove them. M. Van Riet, to give 
the impurities time to separate from the melted iron before it 
runs into the mould, sets on top of the flask a sort of little 
bath-tub, lined with some refractory substance, and presenting 
three cylindrical hollows, of different sizes, communicating 
with each other by tangential channels. The iron is poured 
from the ladle into the larger hollow, where it whirls around 
for a time, and then escapes into the second basin, where it 
revolves in the opposite direction. From this it reaches the 
third compartment, which has a hole in the bottom, and, as this 
hole is set over the pouring-hole in the flask, the iron then runs 
out into the mould. When the metal is poured into the large 
end of the tub, it is seen to whirl around until the surface is 
covered with the larger particles of impurity, which collect 
near the middle, the centrifugal force developed by the whirling 
serving to separate the purer and more liquid iron from the 
light and spongy scoriz, very much as cream is separated from 
milk by a centrifugal churn, or molasses from sugar in the 
centrifugal tanks of a refinery. By the tangential channel, 
the purer iron passes into the second division, where the same 
process is repeated, the scoriz, which are now in fine particles, 
collecting in the middle, while the liquid metal keeps to the 
outside. The third canal, also tangential. leads this twice- 
purified iron to the third compartment, from which it runs 
into the mould, a few particles of dross floating up from the 
mould, and collecting at the top. On cooling, the first division 









of the “bath-tub,” or “poche tntermédtare,” as its inventor 
calls it, is found to contain the large lumps of cinder; while 
the second compartment contains a spongy mass of impurity, 
in the shape of an inverted cone, the base of which occupies 
the whole area of the compartment, the pure metal having 
escaped around the sides below. In the third compartment 
nothing appears but a little ring of particles, the last to rise to 
the surface out of the mould. The castings made from iron 
thus purified are extremely sound and solid, and there is no 
loss of metal, all the pure and liquid iron escaping into the 
mould. ‘The “bath-tub” is easily cleared out, and is relined 
for a second operation by plastering with fire-clay mortar. 


RCHITECTS will remember that, four or five years ago, 
A an ingenious contractor imported some iron beams for use 

in the new Boston Court-house. At that time there was 
an enormous duty on structural members of iron, and a much 
smaller one on iron structures. ‘The contractor, therefore, had 
the beams framed together somehow, and entered them at the 
Custom-house as an ‘‘iron structure.” The collector refused to 
classify them under this head, and demanded duty on them as 
separate iron beams. ‘The duty was paid, under protest, and 
the beams taken to the building, and suit was brought to 
recover hack the excess of duties paid. The claim was 
resisted, on account of informality in the protest; but it has 
just been decided that the protest and claim were in proper 
form. and that the contractor, so far as these were concerned, 
was entitled to recover. 


18 ne ite a the question of reviving its commerce by improv- 
ing its dock accommodation, Boston has begun to agitate 

the matter of annexing the adjacent towns; or, at least, 
of combining them in a sort of ‘ Metropolitan system”; and 
several hearings have been held in the suburban towns, to 
sound the feeling of the inhabitants. Naturally, the elements 
opposed to the abolition of the little independent municipal 
organizations have been most prominent in these preliminary 
hearings ; but a good deal of sober opinion has been expressed 
in favor of a more comprehensive administration of the affairs 
of what is really a single great city, just as London, or Paris, 
or Chicago, are single cities, although some trace still exists of 
their ancient parish or township divisions; and the political 
consolidation of the communities which have long been united 
by all material interests will probably come about before long. 


HERE is in the community represented by Boston, per- 

haps more than almost anywhere else in the world, unless 

in Italy, an intensity of local feeling which it will take 
some time to overcome. Cambridge, for example, which is 
really just as much a part of Boston as Lambeth is of London, 
is justly proud of its position in the world as the seat of the 
oldest and greatest American university, and the home of a 
large proportion of the men who have honored American 
science and literature; and it will not willingly give up its 
autonomy; while Brookline, which is not famous for anything 
in particular, unless it may be for the wealth of its inhabitants, 
has clung fanatically to its ancient town organization, and will 
with reluctance sacrifice its beloved town-meetings, and its 
Board of Selectmen, to a more modern form of government. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of the people of Boston, perhaps 
more than in that of the inhabitants of the surrounding towns, 
it is every day becoming more necessary that some control 
should be established over the whole metropolitan district, 
which now suffers, and will hereafter suffer much more, from 
the jealousy and indifference, to call it by no worse name, with 
which each little municipality treats the others. For example, 
Boston has had, in years gone by, an econgnical, and in some 
respects commendable system of garbags‘\isposal, which con- 
sisted in collecting the kitchen-refuse separately, and selling it 
to the farmers of the surrounding country, who sent carts 
regularly for it. It was probably fed to pigs, but it was care- 
fully collected, and the pigs might have had a much worse diet. 
The revenue to the city from this source had become quite 
considerable, when the suburban towns took it into their heads 
to interfere, and ordinances were passed in several of them, 
forbidding the transportation of any swill through the streets, 
except that produced within the limits of the village. This, of 
course, cut off the farmers from outside, who could only get at 
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the garbage by going through the streets of the suburban 
towns; and Boston, deprived of this outlet, is now experiment- 
ing with means for destroying its garbage at home. 


T must not, however, be supposed that the larger town has 
no means of revenging itself on its little neighbors. Re- 
cently, Brookline and Newton have been seized with what 

may be called the boulevard fever. Newton is, at present, 
building a vast street, a hundred and fifty feet wide, or so, and 
several miles long, which is to serve it as a main “artery of 
communication”? with Boston. At the Boston end, this 
portentous thoroughfare collapses into a steep and narrow little 
road, called South Street, and many have been the representa- 
tions made by the Newton authorities to their brethren of 
Boston about the desirability of widening South Street to 
dimensions commensurate with those of their colossal ‘“ boule- 
vard.” ‘To these applications the Boston magnates listen 
gravely, hold a hearing or two, and then drop the subject. 
They are in no hurry to oblige Newton, nor have they any 
reason to be; and the consequence is that an improvement 
which, whatever its value, will be a very costly one, is carried 
out at an immense disadvantage; while, if one intelligent 
Board could control such undertakings for the whole district, 
they would be far more valuable to all concerned. 


ESSRS. GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY and 
William J. Audsley, architects, have brought suit in the 
United States Circuit Court, against the City of New 

York, claiming one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for 
“services in designing, furnishing and delivering plans for a 
contemplated new municipal building.” This is the first suit 
brought by architects in consequence of the abandonment of 
the scheme, for which competitive designs were invited some 
eighteen months ago; but it is said that other similar ones will 


probably be brought. 
Hi that of other people, which is much favored by walking- 
delegates, consists in having laws passed by subservient 
Legislatures, under which public work must be executed, of 
course at a liberal cost, exclusively by workmen belonging to 
a certain favored class. In New York, a law of this kind has 
been enacted, by which it is provided that all stones used in 
State or municipal work must be dressed and worked on 
the ground; or, at least, within the boundaries of the munici- 
pality. A contractor, named Pollock, was recently employed 
to pave Pearl Street, from Whitehall Street to Hanover Square, 
with trap or granite blocks. Every one knows that paving- 
blocks are made at the quarries from refuse pieces, which are 
split up into blocks of suitable size and shape by blows of a 
large hammer, which the half-grown sons of the quarrymen 
learn to handle very dexterously. Pollock ordered his paving- 
blocks, as usual, from the quarry, and began laying them. 
Before he had gone far, his attention was called, by the 
Commissioner of Public Works, to the statute in question ; 
und, two months later, he was notified that his contract was 
rescinded, and was ordered to take up and remove the blocks 
already laid, on the ground that they had not been ‘“ worked 
and dressed”? within the city limits. As a split block of 
granite is neither worked nor dressed, within the meaning 
which stone-cutters apply to these words, Pollock claimed that 
the statute did not apply to the case, and asked for an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Commissioner of Public Works from inter- 
fering with his completion of his contract. His application for 
an injunction has now been denied, so that, in New York law, 
a split stone must be considered as being ‘worked and 
dressed,” and, for the future, the tax-payers must have their 
paving-blocks brought to the city in shapeless lumps, or 
boulders, and trimmed into shape by local talent, whatever 
may be the cost of the process. 


MODE of feathering one’s own nest at the expense of 


shows that the members are nearly unanimous in favor 

of taking action for preventing further defacement of the 
Palisades. ‘The first step will probably be to appoint a Com- 
mission, with instructions to present a plan by which the 
picturesque beauty of the cliffs may be preserved, with due 
regard to the rights of property-owners; and action on the 
plan presented will follow later. It may, therefore, be hoped 
that the conversion of this beautiful wall of rock into paving- 
stones will soon be terminated. Although the Palisades are 


A: informal canvass of the present New Jersey Legislature 


in New Jersey, it is really the people of New York who have 
the greatest interest in their preservation. ‘To our mind, there 
is nothing more charming about the city than the view, which 
presents itself at every cross-street above Twenty-third Street, 
of the rocky escarpment, pink in the morning sunlight, or in 
deep shadow in the afternoon, which shuts out the western 
horizon. From the Riverside Drive the view is at its best, 
but at any point between this and the dividing ridge of the 
island, the rugged and inaccessible ledge, just far enough 
away for a romantic veil of dust and smoke, torms a striking 
contrast to the straight, monotonous streets through which it 
is seen, and gives to New York au air of being only a step 
from wild nature, such as few other large cities possess. 


London Courts of Justice, a service, the value of which 

can be appreciated by all who have anything to do with 
courts. In each court-room, near the judge’s table, is to be 
placed a group of three large microphone transmitters, ready 
to receive everything that may be said by the judges, clerks 
and lawyers. ‘The transmitters connect with a multiple tele- 
phone circuit, by which the words spoken in the court-room 
may be reproduced in a hundred or more telephone instru- 
ments, which are to be set up in the offices of such lawyers as 
may subscribe for them. By means of these telephones, the 
subscribers can listen to the morning reading of the list of 
cases for the day; hear what cases are settled or postponed, 
and form an accurate idea of the hour at which the cases under 
their charge will be called; thus saving an immense amount 
of time. which is now uselessly spent, by litigants, counsel and 
witnesses, in waiting, often for several days, around the court- 
room, until their case is called. It is surprising that such a 
service should not have been first invented in busy and in- 
genious America; but, whoever invented it, there is no doubt 


that it will be quickly introduced here. 
M. new system of ship-building, which promises valuable 

resylts. Reasoning @ priort, he reflected that, if a small 
boat were fitted with side wheels, like the so-called ‘water 
velocipedes,” no great advantage would be gained, as the circum- 
ference of the wheels would be small in proportion to the power 
applied at the axle, and the circumferential speed would, 
therefore, be moderate; but if large wheels were used, the 
circumferential speed would be so much increased that, if 
power enough were applied, the vessel would be driven through 
the water at a more rapid rate than could be secured by any 
movement of mere sliding through the water. Keeping these 
principles in mind, M. Bazin constructed a small model, 
resembling a raft, on each side of which were fitted four 
hollow wheels which served at once for floating the structure, 
and for driving it through the water. Power was applied to 
the wheels, by some means which Le Génie Civil does not 
describe, and it was found that the little craft advanced through 
the water with a rapidity equal to sixty per cent of the circum- 
ferential movement of the wheels; or, in other words, that it 
ran over the water as a locomotive would on land, losing, as 
“slip,” only forty per cent of the wheel movement. Applying 
these proportions to a vessel of five thousand tons, it would be 
easy to obtain a speed of thirty-two knots, or about thirty-six 
miles an hour. For steering his craft, M. Bazin employs a 
very original device. Instead of a rudder, the craft carries, 
near the stern, a hollow cylinder, the lower end of which is 
immersed in the water. The cylinder can be turned by the 
helmsman in any direction, and is so arranged that a stream of 
water can be forced horizontally from an opening at the 
bottom of it. When it is desired to turn the vessel in any 
direction, the cylinder-rudder is so set that the reaction of the 
stream of water issuing from it throws the stern in the opposite 
direction. In a ship of ordinary size, perbaps one-tenth of the 
power of the engines would be reserved for the steering- 
cylinder, which, by the force of the jet, accelerates, as well as 
directs, the movement of the craft, while the ordinary rudder 
acts as a constant drag. A steamer eighty feet long, and with 
wheels twenty-five feet in diameter, is soon to be built on this 
principle, and tried in the English Channel. M. Bazin thinks 
that, with further study of the ways of increasing the efficiency 
of the wheels, and preventing slip, the forward movement may 
be brought up to seventy per cent of the circumferential 
motion of the wheels. If so, a speed of nearly fifty miles an 
hour could probably be reached. 


a has just been given for establishing, in the 


BAZIN, a French engineer of distinction, has proposed a 
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THEATRES.' — VII. 
LAIBACH THEATRE, AUSTRIA. 


HE Laibach Theatre is an exam- 
ple of one of the smaller Conti- 
nental theatres upon an isolated 

site. 

The exterior of this building, fol- 
lowing the true tenets of good archi- 
tecture, indicates the arrangements 
and planning of the interior, and the 
authors of the work, Messrs. J. V. 
Hraisky and Ant. J. Hruby, are to be 
congratulated upon the dignified and 
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10. 0 10 20504050 es truthful treatment they have given 


to this theatre. There is no mis- 
taking this for anything but a play-house; every line of the ex- 
terior tells this tale. Glancing, then, at the elevation, the entrance 
vestibule, with saloon over, is marked by three-quarter columns and 
pediment terminating with an emblematic group of figures. <A 
carriage sweep leads to three pairs of doors which are the main 
entrance doors to the theatre; an awning over the central door 
affords protection in wet weather to those alighting from carriages. 

The curved front of the theatre follows the lines of the internal 
corridors running around the seating of the auditorium. Ornamental 
tablets, on which to display play-bills, fill the lower panels of the 
rounded corners, while a niche filled with statuary is placed above. 

Where the circular front joins the straight lines of the side eleva- 
tions, the architectural treatment of the main entrance is reproduced 
in emphasizing the side entrances to the theatre. The roof over 
the auditorium stands out, in lieu of the usual ugly hipped roof of a 
theatre, as a feature in the design. The circular form of the 
ceiling below is reproduced, and a series of round bull’s-eye windows 
show that ontlets are provided for the foul and heated air which 
must collect |«-low the auditorium ceiling. The large central extract 
ventilator is made an ornament as well as a useful addition to the 
roof treat: nt. 

Towerins up above the portion of the builling set apart for the 


spectators, stands the roof of the stage supported upon walls and a | 
pediment which indicate strength and separation from the auditorium. 


The extra height given to the stage shows that due regard has been 
given to the necessity of having sufficient room above the stage for 
the manipulation and movement of the scenery without rolling or 
folding it, while the stage smoke-extractor in the roof is not omitted 
as a part of the architectural whole. 

The dressing-room blocks at the side of the stage can be recognized, 
by the manner in which they are designed, from the outside as 
dressing-rooms. No one looking at the windows which light these 
rooms would suppose they lighted a scene-dock or workshop; they 
are urranged ostensibly to light a suite of rooms near the stage 
which must, therefore, be dressing-rooms. 

From the outside of the theatre we learn all this of the inside 





corridors, auditorium, stage and dressing-rooms can each and all be 
distinctly recognized as we glance at the building: and, yet, in spite 
of this distinction of parts, the building is designed as one whole, and 
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not as several parts tacked on to one another, as is too frequently 
the case. 

The style and architectural details of the design are, and must 
ever be, to a great extent, matters of taste, yet I may venture to say 
all will agree that in this case the taste displayed is good taste. 

Passing now into the interior of the building by one of the three 
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arrangement and planning, and being able to learn so much, we are 
bound to confess that the true spirit of architecture as an art to 
appropriately clothe a building with a becoming and beautiful cloak 
has been followed by the authors of this theatre. Entrances, 


1 Continued from No. 982, page 26. 
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central entrance doors, the vestibule is entered. Jn the centre, 
immediately opposite the central doorway, is the box or ticket office, 
with doorways to the right and left leading to the wide corridor 
(2.65m. wide) which surrounds the seating on the ground-floor. On 
each side of the vestibule are staircases leading to the grand tier 
on the first floor. 
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There are property-rooms at both sides of the back stage, and a 
large scene-door in the middle. The staircases and entrances to the 
stage are in duplicate, situated at corresponding angles on the plan, 
with lavatories for males and females leading from the landings. 

The men’s dressing-rooms are at one side of the theatre, the 


The seating of the ground-floor consists of a number of stalls in the 
area or parquet, with private boxes on either side and a space for 
pit at the back. Through the side vestibules, noticed while consider- 
ing the exterior of the building, are extra exits from the ground-level, 
in addition to which there are also exits into the open air at the 
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ends of the corridors next to the proscenium-wall. There are, 
therefore, four extra exits in addition to the entrance to this part of 
the house. 

The two exits which pass through the side vestibule are, however, 
not exclusively for the use of the occupants of the ground floor, as 
these vestibules form the entrances to the gallery above. 

The planning of this theatre is in every detail symmetrical — 
whatever is placed on one side is also provided on the other. The 
corridors are separated from the auditorium on the one side, and 
the approaches on the other, by solid walls, affording strength and 
protection to the building, and they are of sufficient width on each 
tier to contain the whole number seated on such level. 

On either side of the corridors are ample cloak-room spaces, so 
often deficient in English theatres, but on the other hand, the 
lavatory arrangements are as meagre as usually found in Continental 
play-houses. The steps shown outside the water-closet windows on 
the plan, which lead up to a blank wall, appear to be sadly sad 
errors in so truthful a design, and would scarcely have been 
expected. 

The first floor is approached by staircases two metres wide on 
either side of the central vestibule. These staircases are, however, 
of excessive length, having as many as twenty-two steps in a flight. 
They land in a lobby over the side-entrance vestibules, from which, 
also, staircases lead on either side to the private boxes on the 
gallery level. The whole of the second tier consists of private 
boxes, while the gallery is divided into two classes of seats, which in 
England we should call amphitheatre and gallery. 

There is a foyer over the central vestibule, with small external 
balconies, and similar balconies open out of the lobbies at the top of 
the staircases at the first-floor level. 

The seating capacity of the house is small compared with the 
ground covered. In the stalls there appear to be only 135 fixed 
seats and 12 private boxes. A small space, not shown to be seated 
on the plans, is left behind the stalls for a pit. On the grand 
tier there are 21 private boxes, while there are 12 more on the 
gallery level. Two hundred and two fixed seats are all that are 
shown in the two divisions of the gallery. 

The stage, which consists of a stage and back stage, is 18 metres 
wide by 9.85m. deep (the back stage being 7 metres wide by 4.8m. 
deep), and is divided from the dressing-room blocks on either side 
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by a corridor and solid walls of considerable thickness, effectually | 
cutting-off the chances of fire spreading from the stage to the | 
dressing-rooms. 

The width of the proscenium opening has the average measurement, 
of about thirty feet with a height in proportion. 


women’s at the other, the rooms for soloists and “ stars ’’ are placed 
on the stage-level, while other performers find accommodation on 
the floors above. It will be noticed that there is no room provided 
for the storage of scenery, by which a great danger is excluded from 
the building. 

The original plans from which these illustrations are taken show 
a complete system of heating and ventilating to all parts of the 
house, the fresh air being admitted under alternate seats, and 
the foul air extracted by flues in the walls. 

On the section, it is worth while noticing the height of the stage- 
block compared with the auditorium, and to mention the hollow space 
left under the orchestra floor for acoustic purposes. 

Some of the chief dimensions in metres are as follows : 


Metres. 
Width between main walls of auditorium.................. 16.4 
WE LACT OF RTS ON Gesu iasie's cin eva nnn e cee RSo ae ea OeKda wat 2.65 
Distance from curtain line to back wall of auditory........ 16.4 
Width of proscenium-opening..........seeseeceeeecceeeees 9.40 
WOIGEN OF MB OG cs 5/05: sures tinwiactaenag dy. baniies eo ak daeuaNes es 18.0 
IOUT OL BAGO s ci a.505,2-6 80 cnis.cid co tb oese bes gees Waweeiu cies 9.85 
WAGE OF, DAPI READS: oiscaa.d, Races oick oF REe See be ehaned 7.0 
DGPEN OF DAK BAO wine <a,cceaa'cosis aa Dabawas ade vb seboe esa 4.8 
Depth of auditory staircases ..... ....cccccccecucccseueecs 2.0 
Distance from curtain line to grand tier front.............. 13.6 
Distance from curtain line to gallery front............. ... 13 85 
Height from stage level to the ceiling of auditorium........ 11.75 
Height of prosconitm-areh i <.ssc0escaccsivaedetedrcediewas 9.5 
Height from stage floor to wall-plate of roof............... 16.9 
PISighG OF BLA PO OOU AT isis... dars'ds vena been dersaceesacae macs 5.0 
Height of back stage opening.... ............cccceeeeceee 6.0 


This theatre commends itself to our notice as an example of a 
symmetrical plan where every exit, cloak-room, lavatory, dressing- 
room, etc., is provided in duplicate, the same on the one side as on 
the other. There is no doubt of the distinct advantages in safety 
to be obtained by such planning: the exits and staircases are so 
easily found by the audience and performers. The separation of 
the various parts of the structure by solid walls of considerable 
thickness is one of the greatest safeguards against the spread of fire, 
while the system of corridors between the seats and the exit, the 
dressing-rooms and the stage tend, in a large measure, to assure 
the protection of the people, should a fire occur. 


E. A. E. Wooprow. 
[To be continued. } 


NOTES ON FURNITURE DRAUGHTING. 


N what follows, an attempt is made to arrange and put in avail- 
able form the answers to a few of many questions that have been 
asked by draughtsmen from time to time. 

Three kinds of joints occur in furniture making: the angle, butt, 
and framing-joint. Each of these may be made in several different 
ways, the method being adapted to the position of the joint or the 
grade of the work. 

Angles may be mitred, keyed, corner-pieced, rounded, or dove- 
tailed. And dovetailed joints may be plain, lapped, or mitred. 

The mitred angle, (Fig. 1), is a joint familiar to every one. The 
edge8 joined are cut at a bevel bisecting the angle between them 
when united. The union is made by butting the pieces and gluing 
them together. As this does not make a strong joint unless sup- 
ported in some way, it is sometimes keyed. That is, the joint is 
mitred in the usual way; then when the glue has set, saw-cuts, some 
inclined upwards and some downwards, are made across the angle 
so as to cut equally into both of the pieces forming the mitre. In the 
saw-cuts, thus made, are glued small strips of wood. ‘These are 
the keys. They do not, however, materially strengthen the joint, 
and are suitable for small work only. Where greater strength is 
necessary, corner-pieces, blocks square or triangular, are glued on 
the inner side of the angle of the mitre. 

The rounded corner, (Fig. 2), might be called a tongue-and- 
groove joint, as the parts joined are practically tongued and grooved 
together. The tongue is placed on the inside of the angle, so that 
as much wood as possible may be left between the groove and the 
end of the piece cut. 

Doveiailing is, perhaps, the best and strongest method of joining 
two pieces at an angle. When the joint is made in such a way that 
the full thickness of each of the pieces joined shows, and the shape 
of each dovetail can be seen, the joint is a plain dovetail, (Fig. 3). 

This is the opposite of the blind dovetail, (Fig. 4), which is made 
in such manner that the joint is seen at the side only. A joint of 
this kind is sometimes called a lap dovetail. It is commonly used 
for fastening the sides and front of drawers together. In some 
instances, it is desirable to have all indivations of the dovetailing 
hidden. Then use is made of the mitred dovetail, (Fig. 5), a com. 
bination of the mitre and the dovetail. The dovetails are cut-in 
half the thickness of the pieces, and the mitre in the remainder. 
There is also a combination of the dovetail and rounded joint, in 
which the dovetails are, as in the mitred dovetail, but one-half the 
thickness of the pieces. 
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is used to join two pieces at angles to each other, or end to end 


The butt-joint is used where two pieces of wood are Re 


together in the same plane. It may be plain, strengthened, rebated, 
matched, slip-tongued, or dowelled. 

The plain butt, (Fig. 6), is the joining of two pieces to make a 
larger, the only connecting medium being glue. This, properly 
made, becomes quite strong, the wood often giving way before the 





joint opens. It is almost invisible in the majority of woods, if made 
so the grain of the wood is nearly parallel with the line of contact, 
as the amount of glue used is anal There are, however, occasions 
when the plain butt is not strong enough and it is desirable to 
stiffen it. 

Where one side of the pieces joined is not exposed to view, blocks 
glued across the joint will do this. ‘The grain of these blocks should 
lie in a direction parallel with the grain of the boards, otherwise the 
block, glued fast to these boards, will prevent them from contracting 
as the wood dries, causing cracks to appear; or the block will 
become loose. But when the grain of the pieces and of the blocks 
are parallel, both shrink together. 

A joint, not as commonly used in furniture as in architectural 
woodwork, is Figure 7, called the rebated joint. It has very little, 
if any, advantage over the plain joint when used in the same 
manner. 

The matched joint, (Fig. 8), is the same as the matched-and- 
beaded joint of the joiner, with the bead omitted. A tongue or 
projecting piece along the middle of one piece is matched to a groove 
in another. When well wade, this is a good joint, but it is not as 
much used as is the slip-tongue, (Fig. 9), formed by cutting grooves 
in each of the edges to be joined, so they are directly opposite each 
other throughout their entire length. Into them is glued a hardwood 
strip called the tongue, or slip-feather. 

The joint most commonly used by cabinet and furniture-makers is 
the dowel-joint, (Fig. 10). It is undoubtedly the best where the 
wood is of sufficient thickness to permit its use. A dowel is a 
wooden pin used for fastening two pieces of wood together by 
inserting part of its length into one piece, the rest of it entering a 
corresponding hole in the other. Sometimes a number of dowels are 
fitted tightly into holes bored for them in one of the pieces to be 
joined. The other piece has corresponding holes bored in it, in 
which the dowels also fit tightly when the two pieces are glued 
together. 

Framing-joints are mitred, halved, half-mitred, tenoned, stub- 
tenoned, haunch-tenoned, and dowelled. The first and last of this 
list need no further explanation, they having been described as 
angle and butt joints. The second halved or Aalf-lap joint, (Fig. 11), 


in the same direction. As can be seen from the illustration, it is 
made by cutting away half the thickness of the pieces to be joined, 
and then pinning or gluing them together. This is neither a neat 
nor good joint, though it has strength and the ease with which it is 
made to recommend it. Its true use is shown in Figure 12, where 
two pieces crossing each other are halved together. 

A combination of this joint and the mitre is termed the halved- 
mitre, (Figs 14). The tace exposed to view is mitred, the other 
face, usually hidden, is like the ordinary halved joint. 

Perhaps the true framing-joint is the mortice and tenon, with its 
combinations. But since the introduction of dowels, the tenon has 
almost gone out of use with furniture-makers. ‘They consider it old- 
fashioned. And owing to the shrinkage of the tenon, or the care- 
lessness with which it is made, it does not seem as strong or equal 
to a dowel-joint. Its simplest form is where a tongue on one of the 
pieces is fitted into a notch, as it were, sawn in the end of 
the other, (Fig. 13). 

The true mortice is cut near the end of one piece to receive the 
tongue (tenon) of the other, (Fig. 15). The tenon is not the ful 
width of the piece on which it is cut, as in the first example. 

A method somewhat similar to the first is sometimes employed in 
making the frame for a panel. Particularly if the panel is one of 
several set in a groove ploughed in the frame. ‘Then the groove is 
run the whole length of two of the framing pieces, and those at right 
angles have tenons cut on them which fit in the grooves as does the 
panel. This kind of framing has been given the name of stub-tenon, 
(Fig. 16). When the pieces to be joined are wide, the tenon 
would be so large that too much wood would be cut away for the 
mortice, consequently two narrow tenons are cut, and between 
them is left a sort of half tenon, called the haunch. The haunch is 
sometimes used on each side of a single tenon, and it is so shown in 
Figure 17. 

The joints described above include types of nearly all those met 
with in furniture work. Others that may be used will probably be 
found to be a modification of those mentioned. 

In laying out the details of furniture, such as usually come 
within the province of the architectural draughtsman, the drawer 








:Prawers and finges.. 
Figures 18 to 52. 
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occurs as frequently as any part. It usually slides, though, as will 


be seen later, it may swing. 

The front is made from three-quarters inch to seven-eighths inch 
thick; the bottom, back and sides, three-eighths to one-half inch. 
A method for determining the depth of a drawer inside is to add 

one-eighth inch to the thickness of the bottom, and deduct the sum 
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from the exterior depth; or vice versa, the exterior face of a drawer 
equals the sum of the interior depth added to the thickness of the 
bottom plus one-eighth inch, (Fig. 18). 

The sides are usually lap-dovetailed to the front, and dovetailed 
to the back. The bottom may be grooved into the front and sides, 
or into strips glued on the sides for the purpose, (Fig. 19). It is 
made a little longer than the drawer, to allow for shrinkage, and the 
back rests on it. That shrinkage will take place is certain, and that 
it may be in the direction desired, the grain of the wood should run 
across the width of the drawer. It is not advisable to fasten the 
bottom, except, perhaps, it be nailed, or screwed at one end only, 
preferably the front. ‘Then when the bottom moves, it does not pull 
away from the front, or crack, leaving an opening for articles to fall 
through. A drawer for a corner cabinet or closet may be of such 
shape that it is impossible to have it slide; then it is pivoted, or 
hinged, to open like a door, (Fig. 20). 

Drawers of either of the above kinds are separated from each 
other by a frame about three-quarters of an inch thick on which they 
slide. This frame ought to be filled with a “ dust ” panel, that when 
the drawer is removed from the pocket, it is impossible to reach the 
contents of the drawer below. ‘I'he appearance of the front is very 
much improved if this frame is allowed to project one-sixteenth inch 
or more beyond the drawer; or, the drawers made to lap over the 
rail a little, (Fig. 18) — A and B. 

There is in use on hall stands and tables of a similar description, 
a species of drawer which may be said to hang beneath the top. A 
crude form of this drawer is seen on nearly every carpenter’s bench 
or draughting-table, (Fig. 21). It has, at least, one fault which 
renders it quite unsatisfactory for use in good work. ‘The friction of 
the sides against the top causes it to run hard and unevenly unless 
loosely hung. 

To avoid this, the drawer may be hung between two pieces 
fastened to the table top, and having in them grooves, in which 
strips screwed to the sides of the drawer slide, (Fig. 22). 

On tables having an overhanging top, a drawer cannot always be 
pulled out sufficiently to permit the full interior being seen. This 
occasions the pulling of the drawer entirely out, and it, with its 
contents, drops to the floor. Such a drawer may be provided with 
a stop, and the back placed in such a position that it is on a line 
with the edge of the table when the drawer is full out. That is, 
the sides of the drawer are longer than the interior length, and 
support it when it is pulled out. 

Another class of drawer is the so-called “ English drawer,” which 
is a drawer without a front, hung between the two sides of a cup- 
board, (Fig. 23). They are used for wardrobes, etc., and are 
placed close together with no parting strip between them. 

Mention was made above of a dust panel between two drawers. 
This is set in a groove in the bearing-rail and runners. Care is 
taken not to glue or fasten it anywhere. ‘Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that panels should never be glued in the frames. If 
they are, they will surely split when shrinkage causes them to move 
a little. It may be well to call attention once more! to the correct 
way of framing panel-work so as to avoid accidentally fastening the 
panel, (Fig. 24). It will be noticed that the moulding is set in a 
rebate on the style. This moulding is first glued in place, the panel 
then set-in from the back, and the loose moulding tacked in. The 
brad holding it passes through into the rail and does not interfere 
with the panel in any way. 

Panel-work for dust-panels, back-boards, etc., may be flush on both 
sides, or on one side only. The panel, flush on both sides, is an 
application of the tongue-and-groove joint previously described, 
(Fig. 8). The panel flush on one side is a sort of rebate joint, in 
which the panel is held by a bead or loose moulding tacked in the 
rebate, (Fig. 25). 

There are two common methods of hanging doors; either with 
hinges or with pivots. 

The door in Figure 26, when open at right angles, reduces the 
opening nearly the entire thickness of the door. To obviate this, 
when using a hinge, the door is hung in a rebate, as deep as the door 
is thick, on the hanging style or post, (Fig. 27). Or, the pilaster 
itself is made a part of the door and hinge, (Fig. 28). Many 
times it is desirable that the hinge should not be seen. ‘Then the 
pivot, or pin-hinge, is used, (Fig. 29). This may have the fault of 
diminishing the door-opening, unless the whole thickness of the door 
is rebated in the post, (Fig. 30). It is obvious from the figures 
how to lay out the position tor the pivot of such a hinge; but it is 
well to notice that the centre is placed so the distance, BA, is a 
sixteenth or one-eighth of an inch more than the distance, DA, (Fig. 


29). 

Desk or cabinet lids opening down need to be supported in some 
way. Elbow-braces or chains are used by some manufacturers. 
Yet when strong pivot-hinges are employed, visible supports can be 
done away with, particularly in cabinets, or places where no great 
weight is likely to be placed on the lid. To accomplish this result, 
construct the lid as shown in Figure 31, so when open, it rests on A 
and bears against B. 

A similar method, employing a hinge, is shown in Figure 32. 
This is not as strong a method as that previously described, for the 
entire strain comes on short hinges. When pivots are used, 
the strain also comes on the hinge, but the method of putting it on, 
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and its peculiar construction prevents the screws holding it from 
pulling out. It may also be made large and strong, as it is entirely 
hidden from view. 

Chairs are the most difficult of the different pieces of furniture to 
draw. The dimensions depend so much on the statures of the 
persons who are to use them, that it is almost impossible to give any 
fixed sizes. Moreover, the proportions vary with the purpose for 
which the chair is intended. 

The average figures taken from a variety of good chairs are: 
height of the seat above the floor, eighteen inches; depth of the 
seat, nineteen inches; the top of the back thirty-eight inches above 
the floor. A chair built to these dimensions might not look badly 
or be uncomfortable. 

Usually, the seat increases in depth as it decreases in height, 
while the back is higher and slopes more. ‘This will be noticed in 
easy-chairs, or large, upholstered pieces. It is only the small occa- 
sional chair found in reception-rooms, or the chairs tor use at a desk, 
or table, that are as high as eighteen inches in the seat. 

Chairs for ladies are sometimes made as low as fourteen inches, 
but unless deep and well-upholstered they are not comfortable. 
Twenty inches inside is a comfortable depth for a seat of moderate 
size ; increasing this from one to four inches for large or easy-chairs. 
The width of the seat is largely a matter of design, except for arm- 
chairs, which ought not to be less than nineteen inches at the front, 
nor less than eighteen at the back, between the arms. Chair-arms 
are about nine inches above the seat. ‘The inclination of a chair- 
back should seldom exceed four inches, or the slope should not be 
more than one-fifth the depth of the seat. 

A chair with arms may have a more sloping back than one with- 
out. In order to give a chair which has a back sloping considerably 
an appearance of stability, it is usual to incline the rear legs some- 
what, so as to spread them where they touch the floor. 

Dining-chairs are high, and have straight backs; easy-chairs are 
low with a reclining back; rocking-chairs are low in the seat, 
seldom higher than sixteen inches, and have high backs that the 
head may rest against them. 

Most chairs have casters, and an allowance is made for them of 
ove and five-eighths inches from bottom of wheel to the lower end 
of the chair-leg. 

Sofas, divans and lounges differ from chairs principally in the 
increase in depth and length of seat. A lounge is six feet long, and 
thirty inches wide, about. The length of sofas and divans is 
governed by the space they are to fill, and their depth is from 
twenty to twenty-four inches. 

‘Tables vary in shape and size almost as much as chairs. Writing 
and dining tables are made two feet five inches high, and the species 
of sideboard, called a carving-table, is made three feet high to the 
pnepe shelf; but tables for general use are two feet six inches 

igh. The constructive work on a table is largely confined to the 
making of the top and fastening it in place. As the top is exposed 
to view perhaps more than any other portion, nicely-figured wood is 
desirable. ‘The best figures are found in veneers, fortunately, for 
large tops should be veneered to prevent their cracking. When it 
is desirable that the edge of a table-top appear to have considerable 
thickness, even more than is necessary constructively, a frame, 
plain or moulded, is fastened to the under side of the top all around 
the edge. If posgfle, the grain of the wood used in this frame 
should run in the sdme direction as that of the top. It is well to 
note that this frame ought not to be fastened so as to prevent the 
top from shrinking or swelling. ‘That is, if the grain for any reason 
does not correspond with that of the top, but is at right angles to it, 
no glue should be used to hold the parts together. The table-top 
should not be fastened so that it cannot move as it swells or shrinks. 
For small stands, where the shrinkage is slight, screws driven 
through the rail of the table, from beneath, into the underside of the 
top are sufficient to hold it in place. But when the top is large, it 
is better to screw tongued blocks to the under side in su. h a manner 
that the tongue fits in a groove ploughed in the frame ot the table. 
The frame is tenoned or dowelled to the table-legs. 

Dining-tables are made to extend from twelve to sixteen feet by 
means of slides within the frame. This frame should not be so deep 
as to interfere with the knees of any one sitting at the table; that 
is, there must be about two feet clear space between it and the 
floor. 

The smallest size practicable for the knee-hole of desks and 


library tables is two feet high by one foot eight inches wide. The 
width to be increased as much as possible. 
Dressing or toilet tables are made with a swing glass. As they 


are used by a person sitting, the centre of the glass is on a level 
with the eye of the person seated, about three feet six inches from 
the tloor. 

Bedsteads are classed as single, three-quarters and double. A 
single bed is three feet to four feet wide inside; a three-quarter bed, 
four feet to four feet six inches; a double bed, five feet. Three feet 
six is a good width for single beds. All bedsteads are six feet six 
inches to six feet eight inches long inside. Footboards are from two 
feet six inches to three feet six inches, and headboards from five feet 
to six feet six inches high. ‘The sides are from six to twelve inches 
wide, and are dowelled or tongued into the posts where they are held 
in place by screws specially made for the purpose. 

Bureaus vary in shape and size to such an extent that it is impos 
sible to say that any dimension is fixed. 
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Convenient sizes are: 3 ft. 5 in. wide, body; 1 ft. 6 in. deep; 2 
ft. 6 in. high: or 4 ft. 0 in. wide, body; 1 ft. 8 in. deep; 3 ft. U in. 
high. 

Commodes are 1 ft. 6 in. square on the top, and 2 ft. 6 in. high. 
Chiffoniers are 3 ft. 0 in. wide; 1 ft. 8 in. deep; 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
Cheval glasses are made, if large, 6 ft. 4 in. high ; 3 ft. 2 in. wide: 

If small, 5 ft. 0 in. high; 1 ft. 8 in. wide: If medium, 5 ft. 6 in. high ; 

2 ft. 0 in. wide. 

Washstands of large size are 3 ft. 0 in. long, 
2 ft. 7 in. high. Small sizes are 2 ft. 8 in. long. 

Wardrobes may be 8 ft. 0 in. high, 2 ft. 0 in. deep, and 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide. Or, 6 ft. 9 in. high, 1 ft. 5 in. deep, 3 ft. 0 in. wide. 


Sideboards may be 5 ft. 0 in. to 6 ft. 0 in. long, and about 2 ft. 
2 in. deep. ALVAN C. NYE. 


1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 








THE SCHEME TO PROCURE A NEW COUNTY 
COURT—HOUSE.— THE ACTION OF THE 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER, A. I. A.— OTHER 

~ OPPOSITION TO THE_SCHEME. — THE REBUILT ARMORY. — THE 
ORRINGTON LUNT LIBRARY AT EVANSTON.— THE ART INSTI- 
TUTE AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT.—GIFTS TO THE 
INSTITUTION. 


sion has been the most extraordinary plan for the erection of a 
new county building. The scheme was one which was brought 
forward under the supervision of one of our largest firms of con- 
tractors, and the plans for the proposed edifice were furnished by 
one of our most prominent architects. These contractors, with the 
assistance of the architect, have placed before the County Board of 
Commissioners proposals to erect a fourteen-story building to cost 
nearly five millions of dollars. ‘The plan not only embraces a 
county building, but an adjoining similar structure to take the place 
of the present City-hall, should it be considered wise for Chicago to 
imitate the county, and put, like it, five millions of dollars into a muni- 
cipal building. The plan is to connect the Court-house and City- 
hall by means of a central tower, thus bringing them together in one 
magnificent whole. ‘The city authorities, on being appealed to by the 
County Commissioners, have unhesitatingly refused to have any- 
thing to do with the scheme and have insinuated that no assistance 
was needed in the matter from the city officials. ‘The proposition sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners at first dwells upon the urgent need there 
is for a new county building, the impracticability of remodelling the 
old one, and the horrible sanitary condition of the present structure. 
The authors of the scheme say: ‘ The proposition which we 
have to submit for your favorable consideration is that we build 
such a building as set forth by the plans and specifications hereto 
attached for $1,832,000, payable in four per cent Cook-County gold 
bonds, payable in twenty years from their date: the bonds tu be 
placed in the hands of a trustee to be mutually agreed upon by your 
honorable Board and ourselves. Said trustee is to turn over the 
bonds to us in monthly instalments in proportion as the work 
progresses, and two hundred and fifty thousand of them to be 
reserved by said trustee for forty days after the building is com- 
pleted. And we will also supply suitable quarters, conveniently in 
the business centre of Chicago, for all the departments of the county 
free of rent. Such quarters cannot all be secured in one building, 
but will be so planned as to not interrupt the business of the county 
while the new Court-house is being constructed. As you will see 
from the plans, the building will consist of one story below the side- 
walk level and fourteen above. This will give ample capacity for 
all the needs of the county and seven or eight entire floors to be 
rented to private individuals, from which a revenue can be derived 
-of from three hundred and fifty thousand to four hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. This will pay the interest on the bonds and 
create a sinking-fund that will pay off the principal of the bonds at 
their maturity. ‘Thus the county will get a new and entirely satis- 
factory court-house that will pay for itself, and at the end of twenty 
years the county will have the building not only free of cost, but in 
such shape that a very large annual revenue will be derived from it 
until such a time in the far future when our county has so increased 
as to utilize the eight floors that are now to be rented out.” 

The rest of the space of the document is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the proposed building, and arranging for the matter of the 
issuance of the bonds by a vote to be taken on the subject at 
the approaching November election. The Board of Commissioners, 
on the reading of this proposition, passed a resolution that the vote 
for the issuing of the five-million-dollars worth of bonds be taken in 
November. Further, is was resolved at the same time, that is, on the 
fourth of September, “ That on the twenty-sixth day of September, 
1894, complete plans and specifications describing the building the 
bidder proposes to erect will be received at the oflice of C. Maurer, 
Superintendent of Public Service for Cook County, Court-house, 


]) sion ba this fall a subject which has given rise to much discus- 


Chicago, Illinois. All proposals must be accompanied by a certified 
check for two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be retained by 
the Comptroller until the bonds of the contractor herein referred to 
are duly approved, ete. 

“The Board of County Commissioners reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids, and in selecting proposals for acceptance will con- 
sider the amount of bids, the plans and specifications accompanying 
the bids, the advantages oftered the county by the accompany- 
ing bids.” 

‘This is the sum and substance of a matter which has been the text 
for lengthy editorials in the local press and of most animated discus- 
sions and condemnation in architectural circles. The fact that but 
three weeks were allowed by the Commissioners for plans to be made, 
and for contractors to get in their bids, has naturally given rise to 
unfavorable comment, not only among members of the architectural 
profession, but by the public atlarge. The time allowed before the 
plans should be handed-in makes the request for them a perfect 
farce. Every one who knows anything of such matters knows that 
three months is none too much time to allow for the preparation of 
such plans for such a building, and even this amount of time consumed 
in such work would make no allowance for the preparation of speci- 
fications and the receiving of bids. ‘The three weeks allowed by the 
Commissiuners would barely be sufficient time for the preparing of 
simple sketches, and although a certain amount of ignorance on the 
part of the general public concerning matters architectural is to be 
expected, this becomes the most glaring case of it on record. It 
would seem as if even the Commissioners must have known that to 
get ready working-plans for a five-million-dollar building would take 
considerable more time than three weeks. 

The renting part of the scheme makes of the financial side of the 
enterprise an attractive feature, but the contractors fail to note, that 
in the abundance of high office-buildings at present in Chicago, the 
desirable leasing of them is not always a foregone conclusion, other- 
wise this same firm might not have the large part of a modern and 
commodious structure, in which it is largely interested, to place at the 
disposal of the county officials during the construction of the pro- 
posed court-house. 

At the regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, in September, this subject 
was discussed. N.S. Patton in an address on * The Architectural 
Responsibility to the Community as the Conservator of good Archi- 
tecture ” incidentally dwelt upon the court-house scheme. He spoke 
with force against the proposed plan, and advocated the placing on 
the Lake Front, where in combination with the Art Institute and the 
Public Library it would form part of a really fine group of buildings, 
a court-house which should not be without architectural pretensions, 
and at the same time be of a character suited to its use, and not a 
fourteen-story office-building similar to any number of other office- 
buildings in the city. At the close of his address Mr. Patton offered 
the following resolutions : 


Whereas, The agitation for » new County Court-house, a new Custom- 
house and other public buildings is evidence that Chicagu is likely to erect 
within the next few years, a number of important public structures, which 
if not carefully considered as to location and character of architecture, will 
be a disgrace rather than a credit to this city ; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
that before any of those buildings are staited, there should be devised and 
adopted a general scheme for the location and grouping of such buildings, 
in a manuer to contribute to the beauty of our city, and that a method 
should be adopted fur the selection of designs that will secure the services 
of vur best architects, and insure to the city edifives that will be practical 
in arrangement, economical in cost, and at the same time will stand as 
noble monuments of art. It is acknowledged that the chief glory of the 
recent Columbian Exposition was its architecture, for which credit must be 
given to the architects who worked in the carrying out of a carefully 
studied general plan. We believe that in the same manner the architects 
of our city, working in harmony, can give the city a group of buildings 
worthy to be perpetuated. We believe that this Chapter can be of service 
to the public in accomplishing this result. Therefore, it is further 

Resolved, That this Chapter proceed to elect by ballot a Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds to consist of three members, to 
serve until October, 1895, and thereafter such committee to be elected at 
the annual meeting in the same manner as the officers, to serve one year 
It shall be the duty of this committee to consider the question of the char- 
acter and location of our future public buildings, including municipal and 
Government buildings, museums and other public institutions in the 
interest of good architecture. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
consult with citizens and organizations interested in the beauty of our city 
and to prepare and recommend to the proper authorities a comprehensive 
plan for the location of our public buildings. This committee shall report 
from time to time to the Chapter in regard to its work. In case any public 
building is to be erected by the city or county, it shall be the duty of thiy 
committee to represent this Chapter and endeavor to secure a fair and 
proper method of selecting designs, referring, when possible, important 
matters to the Chapter for ratification. 


The communication to the County Board was as follows: 

Gentlemen, — The proposal to erect a new County Court-house 
is one of especial interest to the architectural profession. If the 
present building is inadequate for the uses of the county, it should 
be replaced by a new structure that will be suited to its purpose and 
an honor to the country. We believe that the method of securing 
plans by the advertisement recently published will not accomplish 
such a result. In the first place, it will be impossible for an archi- 
tect to prepare plans in the space of three weeks. Three months 
would be a short time for such a plan and additional time would be 
needed to secure proposals. Therefore, there can be no competition 
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and no proposals can be submitted other than the one already laid 
before your Board. We believe, also, that no good result can 
come from a consideration of proposals until the plans have been 
first made and adopted by your Board. Furthermore, we most 
respectfully protest against the erection of such a building as the 
one that has been proposed, or any similar building, without a careful 
examination into its merits. We believe that this county should 
have a building that would be a creditable monument of art as well 
ag an economical and useful structure, and we believe that in this 
we voice the sentiment of this community. We believe that our 
architects are capable of giving to the country a satisfactory build- 
ing, if the opportunity be given them. Believing that your Board is 
seeking to serve the best interests of the people in regard to the pro- 
posed building and that you desire the codperation and advice of all 
who are interested enough to study the problem, we respectfully 
tender the cooperation of the Illinois Chapter of the American I[n- 
stitute of Architects, and, as an indication of the attitude of our 
Chapter, we submit herewith a set of resolutions, which we have 
adopted.” 

After the adoption of the resolutions and the framing of the above 
communication, the proposed committee was appointed. 

The Real Estate Board is also strenuously opposed to the pro- 
posed Court-house plan, and is taking active measures to defeat the 
authorizing of the issuing of the bonds at the approaching election. 

One propusal has been sent in to remodel the old Court-house 
building at a cost of one million dollars. It is proposed in this plan 
to eradicate the objectionable features of the old building, while the 
public character is still retained. This idea does not seem to be 
accepted with enthusiasm, however, and will probably not be seri- 
ously entertained by the Board. The fact that the city ordinanve 
against high buildings would be violated by the erection of the 
proposed fourteen-stury sky-scraper does not seem to have troubled 
the official conscience of the County Board. This conscience is, 
however, liable to a change of setting at the approaching election, 
so even should the issuance of the bonds be authorized, the new 
commissioners may be entirely opposed to the whole scheme. 

Several public buildings have this last month been formally taken 
possession of, one being the new Armory which takes the place of 
the old one which was burned a year ago last spring, just as it was 
nearing completion. It was possible to use, in the main, the old 
walls of the former construction, and, in fact, as far as the memory 
of the casual observer can be trusted, the new building seems to be 
a reproduction of the former one. ‘Ihe walls up to the height of 
forty feet are of stone, entirely without openings, while above this 
they are of brick. The chief feature of the facade is the large 
arched entrance for the passage of troops formed in marching order. 
The building, though having but few architectural features, could 
be called a successful one, as is usually the case when the use and 
character of the building are in harmony. Small three-storied 
round towers are at the corners of the structure, which, with 
their embrasured windows, could command both Sixteenth Street 
and Michigan Avenue in case of rivts or in times of disturbance. 
The building occupies a ground-space of nearly one hundred and 
seventy-five teet square. Lhe ground-floor is devoted to the drill- 
hall, being a space without supporting columns or pillars, the upper 
floors being suspended from the roof of the building. ‘The gallery 
above the drillroom contains the headquarters of the regiments, 
comprising seven company-rooms, twelve other rooms and banquet- 
room, library and dining-room. On the floor above this are 
the twelve company-lockers, rooms for the bugle and drum corps, the 
cycle corps, the non-comunissioned staff, the Gratling section, the vet- 
eran corps and the gymnasium. ‘The attic and a billiard-room, a 
hundred and twenty teet long, occupy the third fluor, while four 
rifle-ranges and eight bowling-alleys occupy space in the basement. 

Another semi-public building, which has this month been made 
ready for occupancy, is the Orrington Lunt Library at Evanston. 
This building is situated on the college campus of the North Western 
University. It bears the name of the man whose large gift made its 
existence possible. The building is of buff Bedford stone, with red 
tile roof, and is in style an adaptation of the Italian Renaissance. 
It embodies in its interior arrangement many of the ideas of the late 
Dr. William Poole, the old stack-system being abandoned. ‘lhe 
outlines of the exterior are good, and in the matter of detail, the 
style of the whole has been well carried out. The beauty of the in- 
terior has been considerably increased by the fact that the building- 
committee was wise enough to allow some expenditure to be made 
in the matter of wall-decoration. In fact, in this special feature, 
the building is conspicuous among similar structures of its kind in 
this vicinity, and, indeed, is probably the most artistically-decorated 
building of its kind in the West. In the vestibule is found the most 
elaborate work, four large panels painted on canvas being introduced 
into the walls. The subjects of the panels are Roman Law, Hebrew 
Prophecy, the Greek Libation Pourer and the Truth Seeker before 
the Sphinx, all representing different types of Mediterranean culture, 
Greek, Roman, Hebrew and Egyptian. The subjects are treated 
in a decorative manner, and are in keeping with the Classic feeling 
of the building, the Egyptian one being especially fine. In the 
reading-room there is a trieze, the chief feature of which are shields, 
thirty-two in number, bearing book-marks of different publishers. 

In October, at the regular monthly meeting of the Illinois Uhapter 
of Architects, the annual report was read, and part of it, as showing 
what this Chapter is doing, may be, when compared with work of 





other Chapters, of general interest. Among the most important 
subjects to which this Chapter has lent its attention and influence 
are the following: The successful effort to suppress the irregular 
methods of appointing Chicago building-inspectors under the new 
ordinance; the assistance given by it to the American Institute of 
Architects in the matter of the controversy between that body and 
the Secretary of the Treasury ; its action in protesting against the 
proposed plan for a new Cook County building, and in electing a 
standing Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Many 
interesting papers have been read before the Chapter, and the 
membership, which at the beginning of the year numbered seventy- 
six, now makes a showing of eighty-one names. 

The Art Institute has just published its annual report and it is 
most pleasing to note the decided advance the institution has made 
within the last two years. During the years °92-93, the number of 
students in all the departments numbered nine hundred and twenty- 
nine, while in ’93-'94 there was a slight falling off, owing, no doubt, 
to the financial depression, the number of students being only nine 
hundred and twenty-three. The capacity of the school-rooms was, 
however, taxed to its utmost, and this year several new school-rooms 
have been added. The opening registration of students this year 
shows a figure of over six hundred, which is larger than the opening 
list of any previous year, aod will, without doubt, bring up the 
number of attendants to a larger figure than that of any preceding 
terms. The school itself is self-supporting and more than that even, 
the receipts this last year exceeding the expenses by one hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars. A medal was conferred by the Columbian 
Exposition upon the department of ornamental designing, “a depart- 
ment,” so says the annual report of the Director, “which is doing 
work parallel to that of the best schools of design in the East.” It 
is hoped that before long a workshop will be added to the study 
rooms, where students may carry out in the actual their designs for 
wood-carving, frescoing, mosaics, stained-glass, etc. 

The architectural school opens with unusual enthusiasm this year, 
and a more systematic course of study than heretofore is to be the 
result of exertions on the part of those connected with this depart- 
ment. Connection has been made between the Art Institute archi- 
tectural classes, and those of the Armour Institute, which will 
permit of more extended and thorough courses in the scientific 
branches. This department is now said to be third in point of 
numbers among the schools of the country. The usual course 
of lectures will begin in this department, each course being more 
fully elaborated and illustrated than in the preceding years. The 
Institute authorities have determined to popularize these lectures, 
and will consequently throw them open to all members holding their 
annual membership ticket. It is to be hoped that in this way some 
little knowledge of the history of architecture may be scattered 
broadcast. 

Many of the gifts to the Institute have from time to time been 
mentioned in these letters, but the entire list, as found in the 
curator’s report for the years ’93-'94, is most gratifying to those 
interested in the institution. In his report the librarian says, “The 
library at present contains one thousand three hundred and forty-six 
volumes, eight hundred and thirty-two in the Reference Department, 
that is, books not to be taken from the room, and five hundred and 
fourteen in the Circulating Department, circulating to students only. 
During the past two years we have added one hundred and sixty- 
five volumes. An occasion which overshadows all other acquisitions 
of the library is a gift from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of the collection of 
autotypes, under the name of the ‘Mrs. D. K. Pearsons’s collection 
of Carbon Photographs.’ The whole collection will number eighteen 
thousand six hundred sheets, of which fourteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-seven have thus far been received. They are con- 
veniently installed, are freely open to all who consult the library, 
and are mucu used.” It is to be hoped that the architectural 
department will receive full attention, as it would be of inestimable 
value to the student not able to provide even the foundation of his 
own library. The growth must necessarily be slow, owing to the 
expensiveness of technical books, and the comparatively small 
amount the Institute has to expend on the library. The chief 
additions must naturally come in the way of gifts. 

A recent present has been made in the form of a bulletin-board. 
Heretofore, a blackboard placed at the really beautiful entrance of 
the building has somewhat marred the artistic effect, but has never- 
theless posted the public as to the hours for visiting the galleries, 
and the amount of entrance-fee to be paid. ‘The new bulletin-board 
consists of a bronze sheet on which is cast the words “ Art Museum 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. Open daily from nine until five, 
Sunday, one to five. Admission, twenty-five cents. Free, Wednes- 
day, Saturday and Sunday,” in letters which harmonize with the 
Classic lettering in the front facade of the building. The bulletin 
rests between two uprights supported on claw-feet and surmounted 
by two griffins holding in their mouths a bronze rod. From this rod 
ean be hung on certain days a bronze piece bearing the inscription 
“Free to-day.” The whole thing, though but a small matter, adds a 
great deal to the general beauty of the principal entrance, and is 
a great improvement on the former blackboard of primitive style. 

he fall exhibition of American painters is now being held at the 
Institute, and aside from the interest which this exhibition always 
excites, an additional zest is added, by the fact that the Field 
Memorial room is for the first time opened to the public. This 
room is the one set apart to hold a collection of valuable paintings 
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once the property of the late Henry Field, and has been decorated 
and adorned by Tiffany. <A description will be given of it in a later 
letter. 


POMPEII. 


HE Naples correspondent of the Daily News in,a recent letter 

asks how many people, when they visit Pompeii, remember 

anything of what has been learned of its early history? To 
know something of it adds so much to the interest with which the 
dead city is contemplated that. every one must feel grateful to 
Professor Man for having prefaced his most admirable “ Fhrer 
durch Pompeii,” quite lately published under the auspices of the 
German Archeological Institute in Rome, with a readable brief 
introduction. As the guide is not to be published in England until 
two or three years are passed, I will here give a sketch of what 
Professor Man, the greatest living authority on Pompeii, tells us 
about its history. 

The city of Pompeii already existed in the sixth century B.C., as 
is proved by the remains of its oldest public building, the Doric 
temple. But the date of the first foundation of the city is quite 
unknown. It was first inhabited by the Oscans, a race oe 
language is imperfectly known through some inscriptions. The 
name of Pompeii is derived from a word belonging to this ancient 
language, the word “ pompe,” or “five.” The city was wrested 
from its original inhabitants by the Samnites when they advanced 
from the mountains to the coast in about the year 420 B. c. The 
Oscans and Samnites together, under the influence of the neighbor- 
ing Greek colonies, developed a civilization probably far out- 
stripping that of the contemporary Romans. In the years 342 B. c. 
and 290 B. c. the Samnite wars led to the subjection of Pompeii by 
Rome. The city was drawn into the Roman confederacy, during 
which it preserved its independence as to its home affairs. It was 
only in the year 80 B. c., when the Samnites were conquered by 
Rome, that Pompeii became Romanized by a colony of veterans 
under P. Sulla, a nephew of the then Dictator. The city was 
presently named Colonia Cornelia Veneria Pompeianorum, after the 
family name of the Dictator Sulla and the goddess of whom he was 
a special devotee, and who then became, as the Venus Pompeiana, 
the tutelary divinity of the city. At the same time a suburb was 
founded, probably by the citizens who had been driven out in favor 
of the Roman veterans, which was named Pagus Felix, after the 
by-name of the Dictator, and later, in honor of Augustus, Pagus 
Augustus Felix. ‘The inscriptions which have been found at Pom- 
peii show that many state offices existed in pre-Roman times. There 
was a Kombennion, National Assembly or Senate, it is not known 
which; a Medix or Medix Tutix, the chief of the city; a Koaisstur, 
or Questor, who was probably entrusted with the city treasury ; 
and two aidili, ediles, emploved in the making of roads. Under the 
Romans, after 80 B. c., there were the usual decuriones, eediles and 
other public officers, also many priests, priestesses, ministers and mag- 
istrates. Pompeii was built on the point of an ancient stream of 
lava, running towards the sea, close to the then full-flowing river 
Sarno. The city was the natural southeastern port of the plain 
through which the river flowed. The sea was then not more than 
1,500 feet distant from the city, the river serving as a harbor. On 
the banks of the river stood a small suburb of the city. From the 
busy port were exported not only the produce of the country in 
the interior, but also the products of the plain itself, namely, wine 
and vegetables. The lava was cut into millstones, which formed a 
large article of export in the second century B. c.; but later on, this 
source of profit ceased to be cultivated, and millstones were even 
imported into Pompeii from abroad. The harbor town grew more 
and more wealthy, from the fact that the Roman aristocracy, 
attracted by its beautiful situation and fine climate, began to settle 
in the environs. ‘The inhabitants of Pompeii at that time numbered 
probably 30,000. 

It will be remembered that the volcanic mountain, on the slopes of 
which Pompeii stood, re-awoke after ages of inactivity in the year 
63 A. D., when many buildings in the city were damaged or destroyed. 
Traces of the earthquake that happened then are still to be seen in 
the excavated city. Then in 79 A. D. came the awful eruption 
which, while the people were still repairing the damage done in 63, 
buried the city to a depth of more than six feet in small pumice- 
stones, and some time later with a rain of ashes to a similar depth. 
Those pumice-stones and ashes were not red-hot, as is generally 
believed, as the wood which has been found seemingly carbonized 
has only been thus changed by chemical processes. ‘l'races of real 
burning on the mural paintings are very easily distinguished from 
the red tint which, in some unexplained way, overspreads a great 
portion of the wall-paintings where these have come in contact with 
the ashes. The manner in which Herculaneum was buried was very 
different, for there the pumice and ashes do not lie in regular strata 
as in Pompeii, but are mixed together in a sort of muddy paste, 
which, hardened into stone during the course of time, makes excava- 
tion difficult. After the catastrophe the upper stories of the houses 
in Pompeii protruded above the ashes, showing where the city lay. 
Digging on a large scale then took place, and building-material and 
valuable objects were carried away. All the marble, except a very 
few fragments, were removed in ancient times. Later on, the remain- 
ing upper stories of the houses were destroyed by time, as very little 
of them has been found. In 73 a. D. most of the inhabitants escaped. 


It has been calculated that only 2,000 of the 30,000 were killed on 
the spot, but how far the fugitives were able to run is not known; the 
fact is that many of them were overtaken and buried by the falling 
ashes at a place on the banks of the Sarno not far from the city, for 
in 1880 and 1881 many skeletons, together with many valuable 
objects now kept in the Naples Museum, were found there. 

Though the existence of Pompeii under the fields that then cov- 
ered it was discovered as early as 1594, the city has only been regu- 
larly excavated since 1748, and till the year 1825 only the public 
buildings round the Forum, the Theatre, the Street of ‘Tombs had 
been laid open to the view. ‘The present reasonable and scientific 
mode of excavation was begun by Professor Fiorelli in 1881, and 
continued by Professor Rugyieri, who has only just resigned his 
office in consequence of his advanced age. At present nearly half 
of the whole city is excavated, and the circle of its walls determined. 
It is probable that the still unexcavated part will not contain many 
public buildings, perhaps a few temples and baths, but if the present 
slow rate of excavation be continued it will take another fifty or 
sixty years to lay the whole city bare. The shape of Pompeii is 
nearly oval; the city walls follow the slope of the lava-hill on which 
it is built, only crossing that hill at the part where it rests against 
Mount Vesuvius. Pompeii was laid out on a fixed plan. The two 
principal streets, Strada di Mercurio and Strada di Nola, crossed it 
from north to south and from west to east. The side streets run 
crossways to these two, and only slightly deviate from the straight 
line at certain points. The city wall is preserved in its northern 
part and a great portion of its southern course, but on the west and 
at the west corner of its southern course it was already pulled down 
in ancient times, and its place occupied by houses. The wall has 
eight gates, to which distinguishing names have been given. The 
public buildings that have been found are situated in two groups — 
one around the Forum and the other near the Stabian Gate. But 
the public baths are distributed irregularly all over the city. The 
most important houses have been named according to very different 
reasons, some after distinguished persons who have witnessed their 
excavation; for example, the ‘House of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany,” others after objects of art found therein, as the ‘‘ House of 
the Faun,” and others again after their supposed proprietors, as the 
‘ House of Sallust.” It is well to take notice of these names, as it is 
under them that the guides point out the uvuildings. A more reason- 
able method of naming is that from the bronze seals discovered in the 
houses, engraved with the names of the owners, or from inscriptions. 

The oldest building in Pompeii is the destroyed Doric temple, 
which belongs to the sixth century B. c. The city wall is also 
extremely ancient, but even an approximate date cannot be deter- 
mined. The rest of the buildings belong to two distinct groups, 
according as thev were built before or after the founding of the 
Roman colony in 80 B.c. The pre-Roman edifices are artistically 
the best. They were built under the direct influence of Greek 
culture, and show the pure, beautiful forms of the Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian styles. Especially remarkable is the spirited style of 
the Corinthian capitals, built of no costly material. The columns 
and the beams are generally of gray tufa-stone, coated with white or 
colored stucco; marble is rarely found. The technical work is also 
imperfect. But the Roman buildings, though of an inferior and 
often coarse style, are made of superior material, such as marble, or 
the fine limestone called travertine, and the workmanship is better. 
The Basilica, the Temple of Apollo, and probably the Temple of 
Jupiter, the oldest portions of the Forum, the so-called “ School,” 
the Stabian Baths, the large Theatre, the colonnades of the Tri- 
angular Forum, the barracks of the gladiators, the Palastra, the 
outer portion of the Porta Marina, and the inner portion of the other 
gates all belong to the public edifices of the pre-Roman period. To 
the earlv time of the Roman colony belong the Baths near the Forum, 
the small Theatre, the Amphitheatre, the Temple of the Capitoline 
Divinities, and the inner portion of the Porta Marina. All the other 
public buildings were built in the later Roman time. 

The mural paintings belong to four successive styles. The first 
style, that of the pre-Roman period, consists in imitations of marble 
decorations in plastic stucco-work. There are no figures or pictures 
in this style. The second style, belonging to the time of the Roman 
Republic, consists in painted imitation of marble, and also in realistic, 
not fantastic, pictures with architectural subjects, showing edifices 
such as might have actually existed. The third stvle, that of the 
Roman Imperial period, till about 50 a. D., is ornamental decoration 
in the Egyptian taste, distinguished by pure and beautiful forms in 
tender and graduated coloring. The fourth style, belonging to the 
time immediately previous to the destruction of the city, shows a 
peculiar love for fantastic, slender, playful architectural subjects, and 
is the kind generally understood when we speak of Pompeian wall- 
paintings. The coloring is less delivate, the ornaments not so pure 
in form, but all are stronger and more effective. Especially admira- 
ble is the rich fancy displayed in the architectural decoration. 
Almost all the figure-subjects in the paintings of Pompeii belong to 
the third and fourth styles. 

Pompeii was well and entirely paved in its earliest days, and well 
provided with drinking-water. The Oscan and Latin inscriptions 
engraved or painted in red color generally relate to elections; a few 
are announcements of games. What can be deciphered of the 
“oraffite” or scratched inscriptions show that they were individual 
effusions, the expressions of good wishes, the mention of games, 
verses, etc. A number of wooden tablets, coated with wax and 
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inscribed, which were found in the house of the banker, L. Cacilius 
Jucundus, have now been deciphered in the Naples Museum and are 


mostly receipts. 


The few fragments of the ancient Doric temple on the Triangular 


Forum show that it greatly resembled the famous temples of Pestum 
and Selious. 


of Pompeii, and a shabby sanctuary erected in its place. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 


BUILDINGS IN ITALY.’ 


THE entireness of a building extends in limine to that portion 
1 of it which remains, as well as to any traces which may indi- 


cate original portions which have been destroyed. It follows, 


therefore, that in the ordinary course it is not right to proceed to 
the rebuilding of destroyed portions, inasmuch as such rebuilding 


may interfere with the study of, or the imaginary completion of the 
building, and may prevent the recognition of the original portions. 

2, The renewal or substitution of portions, even if of secondary 
importance, of an architectonic building should only be employed as 
an extreme measure in order to preserve what remains, and should, 
therefore, be restricted to those portions which no longer fulfil their 
specific purpose or can no longer be repaired. 

8. The works of repair (consolidamento) and renewal considered 
necessary to assure the integrity of a building should be carried out 
so as to interfere as little as possible with the general effect of the 
building. 

4. In this respect, it should always be borne in mind, that the 
artistic value of a building is frequently to be referred to the modifi- 
cations occasioned naturally to the materials, which testify to the 
past age of the building and accentuate the good and evil of 
the materials, as well as of the methods of construction, and consti- 
tute a proof and a guaranty of their duration and normal stability. 
The pictorial effect of a building should be taken into account, as well 
as its relation to the atmozphere (ambiente) formed around it by time. 

5. The restoration of a building may be undertaken under thie 
following conditions: — The reéstablishment of portions of a build- 
ing in their original position, or the removal of additions without 
particular historical or artistic value, and which do not add to the 
stability or good preservation of the original portions. 

6. Before commencing a work of restoration it is necessary to 
collect the written or figured particulars relating to the building, 
having regard to the assistance which may be afforded by a study 
of works of a similar character and age to that which it is proposed 
to restore; to study the materials and constructive and decorative 
methods employed in the building, and to re-constitute, by means of 
historical records and inquiries, the injuries inflicted on the building. 

7. The graphic portion of tbe preliminary study founded on the 
results of the beforegoing researches should consist of making care- 
ful drawings of the structure and condition of the various portions 
of the building; of taking the necessary tests and plumbings ; 
preserving a record of all the indications of constructive or decora- 
tive work, referring to photographs or engravings of such parts as 
are proposed to be altered; and preparing geometrical drawings of 
the works considered necessary, and the results to be arrived at, 
reserving power to make any alterations which may be found 
requisite in the course of carrying out the works. 

8. When, for reasons of stability or the attainment of a special 
esthetic result, it is desired to have recourse to the completion of any 
part of a building, care should be taken that when the work is finished, 
the essence, reason and scope of the renovation should be apparent. 
With this object, while employing materials similar to or allied to 
the original materials, a simplified workmanship should be adopted 
in harmony with the general effect, so that there may be no uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the work of renovation. 

9. It is permissible to demolish or remove any addition to a 
building in order to open out any important part of the structure or 
original decoration, provided the general effect of the building is 
enhanced thereby, and that such demolition does not result in the 
further exposure of the mutilations and disfigurement to which 
the building has been subjected. Before commencing any work of a 
similar nature, it should be ascertained as accurately as possible 
what are the essential characteristics, and the state of preservation 
of the original portions of the building, in order to avoid uncertainty, 
surprises, difficulties and unforeseen expenditure during the progress 
of the works. When the portions removed have any artistic or 
historical importance, they should be preserved in a place apart, 
or the fragments of the greatest interest collected, and drawn or 
photographed as a whole. 

10. In every restoration which extends to the subterranean part 
of a building of a monumental character there will occur :—1. The 
opportunity of tracing the remains of any edifices anterior to 
the building to be restored, or the remains of other original arrange- 
ments of the same building. 2. The necessity of taking account of 
the most minute peculiarities of the fragmentary material obtained 
by means of excavation, especially with regard to its position or 
accidental deposit, from which it is often possible to deduce an 
indication of the original plan of the building. 

11. This special attention to the material obtained by excavation 
should extend to material resulting from pulling down, among which 
"1 ‘Translated by John Hebb in The Architect. 


The temple was already destroyed in the early days 









may be found portions which may be made use of in the work of 
restoration, or may be usefully preserved on account of the indica- 
tions presented with regard to the original arrangement of the 
building. These decayed artistic or scientific materials, together 
with any fragments which may be found in the vicinity of the build- 
ing, which can be identified as undoubtedly belonging to it, should 
be carefully collected in view of the possibility of their being re-used, 
or from their interest in connection with the building. 

12. Whenever it is found necessary to remove the coloring or 
limewhiting which conceals any monumental portions of a building, 
it is before all things necessary to ascertain if there are any traces 
of decoration underneath which are interesting from an historical or 
artistic point-of-view, and if such be found, to proceed with caution, 
so as not to injure the structure of the edifice nor the orginal 
surface, avoiding the use of metal tools, and using solvent or 
corrosive agents only when it has been ascertained that the ancient 
material, having regard at the same time to the damaged condition 
in which it may be found, will not suffer injury. Any work for the 
completion of wall-decoration with paintings considered of historical 
or artistic importance shall be carried out by a special expert under 
the particular instructions of the Minister. 

13. When it is proposed to strengthen a building by iron ties, 
care sliould be taken that the architectural lines and the picturesque 
effect of the building are not injured, and in no case should the 
original building be altered with a view to concealing, in whole or in 
part, such subsidiary portions of the building. Care should be 
taken to obviate, by the exercise of timely caution, the injury which 
may be occasioned by the oxidization and consequent swelling of 
iron ties, and in all cases where the original building is of costly 
material or delicate workmanship, the use of copper should be pre- 
ferred for the purpose. 

14. The patching of decorative or ornamental features made with 
the single object of concealing marks of natural decay in the mate- 
rial employed in a building should be avoided, inasmuch as such 
operation involves the destruction of some original portions; and the 
chisel-work necessary to prepare the cavity for the patch may, in 
many instances, jeupardize or decrease the harmony (consistenza) 
of the adjacent parts. It is also to be remarked how rarely the 
operation of patching (tassellatura) sensibly improves the ssthetic 
effect. Alterations occasioned by atmospheric influence or accidental 
damage when not affecting the stability of a building should be 
respected. Where the damage is so extensive as to threaten the 
stability of other portions of a building, partial rebuilding should be 
adopted with the precautions recommended in the preceding articles. 

15. When it is found necessary to repair the roof-covering of a 
building, every trace of the original mode of covering should be pre- 
served and displayed, and the original system followed as far as 
possible. Where the original form of roof-covering cannot be 
restored, a system should be adupted differing as little as possible 
from the original, and in no case altering the effect of the whole in 
the least degree. 

16. Special care should be taken in respect to the regular and 
safe removal of water by means of arrangements which are con- 
sistent with the original condition of any building, preserving always 
any traces of previous arrangements for that purpose, even when 
they may have become unserviceable, or are not adapted for re-use. 

17. When a building which has been injured by frost or rain is 
to be repaired, and it is found necessary to use a special roof-cover- 
ing, whether temporary or permanent, care should be taken, in 
carrying out the work, that the general effect of the building may 
not be sacrificed thereby. 

18. All works relating to stained-glass of an historical or artistic 
interest should be executed under the personal direction of an expert 
acting under rules laid down by the Minister. 

19. Works for the restoration of pavements of particular impor- 
tance, whether as regards the value of the material or the fineness 
of the workmanship, should be undertaken with no other object than 
the better preservation of the material and its original arrangement. 
Recourse should be had to the renovation of original portions only 
when cavaties are disclosed which may become dangerous, or which 
may promote or accelerate the destruction of adjacent parts. The 
portions re-laid should be constructed of materials differing from the 
original, in order that the extent of the ancient pavement may be 
made evident. 

20. Decorations of an historical or artistic interest, such as in- 
scriptions, ledger stones, etc., should not be removed unless with the 
object of preserving them from possible injury. 

21. Shoring should be executed of materials sufficiently strong 
for the time necessary for the execution of the works of restoration. 
It is recommended from considerations of economy that brick work 
or other permanent materials should be used whenever it is probable 
that the work will last so long a time as not to justify the use of timber. 

22. Provision should be made to free building: from any vegeta- 
tion which may constitute a direct cause of deterioration; this 
operation should, however, only be resorted to when its efficacy 
compensates for the risk of injury which may be occasioned to the 
building by its frequent repetition. 

23. Care should be taken to prevent the improper use of placards 
which conceal the important portions of a building, or which injure 
the artistic or picturesque appearance of the same, and similar 


placards already in existence should be removed when opportunity 
offers. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ]} 


STAIRCASE HALL IN THE HOUSE OF EDGAR HARDING, ESQ, 
WOOD’S HOLE, MASS. MR. H. M. STEPHENSON, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


FITCHBURG HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING. MR. H. M. FRANCIS, ARCHI:- 
TECT, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


IZE of building: 220’ long, 108’ deep at centre, 80’ at ends and 
S 68’ high, to cornice at centre. The exterior, which is practi- 

cally completed, is laid up with yellow brick with terra-cotta 
trimmings; basement and porches are Berea sandstone; sub-base- 
ment, Fitchburg granite. The cornice is copper, and roof is slated. 
Inside finish is quartered oak and brown ash. ‘The first floor is of 
““metalloid’”’: stairs are iron. Building is plastered with Windsor 
cement. There are about 40 rooms, including a hall, seating with 
gallery about 1,200 persons. The drawing-rooms and chemical 
Jaboratories are on the fourth floor; physical laboratories on third 
floor; assembly-hall, library and principal’s room on second floor ; 
and gymnasium, locker and toilet roomy, etc., on first, or basement 
floor. The boilers, heating-coils and fan are in the sub-basement. 
The contractor is J. R. Hosmer of Fitchburg, associated with Hascal 
Dodge of Springfield. The price, $112,100, does not include the 
heating and ventilation, which is in charge of Prof. S. H. Wood- 
bridge of Boston, nor the electric-wiring, gas or electric fixtures, 
fittings or furnishings of any rooms. ‘The total cost will be about 
$165,000. 


HOUSE AT. YONKERS, N. Y. MESSRS. PARISH & SCHROEDER, AR- 
Y CHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue house is designed for a suburban street-lot of fifty feet 
width. The exterior, as represented, is to be covered up to the second 
floor with shingles, the remainder to be balf-timber work and stucco, 
stippled. ‘The stucco to be applied to plaster boards, fastened to 
the sheathing. The roof to be covered with cypress shingles, left to 
weather. ‘The interior to be finished, in the hall, parlor and dining- 
room in oak throughout. ‘The remainder of the house to be finished 
in whitewood, to be painted. The plumbing to be of the latest 
improvement, with all the pipes exposed. The preliminary estimate 
for the masonry, carpentry, painting, plumbing and hot-water heat- 
ing amounts to $6,435. 

BURLINGAME COUNTRY-CLUB STABLE, BURLINGAME, CAL. MR. 

a A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE stable has a frontage of 141’ with a depth of 110’, enclosed 
on four sides. Stable provides stabling for eighty horses, polo 
ponies, etc., ample carriage-rooms, men’s quarters, etc. * The exterior 
of the building is finished entirely in plaster and hardwood. The 
roof is covered with cedar shingles. An enormous oak tree in the 
centre of the court forms a pleasant feature, with seats arranged 
about same. The court-yard is filled with broken shells. 
COLONIAL WORK AT NEWPORT, R. I.: 1WO DOORWAYS. MEASURED 
JS AND DRAWN BY MR. P. G. GULBRANBSON. 


STABLE AT WYCKOFF, N. J. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STABLE. MR. K. G. W. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR A 


S 


' 


DIETRICH, ARCHITECT, 


HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, MEDFORD, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELL 
JS & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





(Additional Ulastrations in the International Edition.] 


BETHLEHEM PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BROAD 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


A 8SHOP-FRONT MARQUISE, RUE DU PONT NEUF, PARIS, FRANCE. 
M. F. JOURDAIN, ARCHITECT, PARIS, FRANCE. 


Tus plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


THE FONTANA DEL CORPO DI GUARDIA, RAGUSA, ITALY. 
Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


HOUSES AND DETAILS OF THE SAME AT OSNABRUCK, PRUSSIA. 
THEsE plates are copied from the Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen. 


APARTMENT-HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
Tuis plate is copied from Teknisk Tidskrift. 


NEW CATHEDRAL HIGH-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, ESPLANADE, BOMBAY, 
INDIA. 


Tuts building is to be erected on a site east of the General Mews 
on the Esplanade. The building is from designs and estimates pre- 
pared by Mr. John Adams, Architectural Executive Engineer and 
Surveyor to Government. The extreme length of the main building 
is 156’ 9” and breadth including the wing on the South side is 111’ 0”. 
The total height of the building from ground to underside of the tie- 
beam is 53’6”. The ground-floor affords accommodation as follows : 
three class-rooms, each 24’ x 21’; one school-room, 65’ x 24’; boys’ 


: refectory, 30’ x 24’, as also day-teachers’ rooms, dispensary and 


godown. A corridor 8’ in width runs around tbe building in front 
and rear of the main rooms. The first floor contains a chapel, three 
class-rooms, an office and library with quarters for the headmaster, 
consisting of drawing, dining and two bed-rooms and bath-rooms. 
On the second floor there are two dormitories, affording accommo- 
dation for forty-four beds. In the corridors attached to the dormi- 
tories there are six bath-rooms for emall boys. There are also pro- 
vided two bed-rooms for masters, and a room for the matron with 
bath-rooms. Connected with the main building by covered ways 
are two blocks, one to accommodate servants and the kitchen, and 
the other for baths, water-closets, etc., for boys. The estimated cost 
of the building is 175,994 rupees. The plate is copied from Jndian 


Engineering. 
NEW CONSERVATIVE CLUB-HOUSE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. MR. 
R. W. EDIS, ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 
. SCHOOL-BOARD OFFICES, SALFORD, ENG. MESSRS. WOODHOUSE 


& WILLOUGHBY, ARCHITKCTS. 
Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG.: ENTRANCE TO LIBRARY 


BLOCK. MESSRS. J. W. SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, AR- 
CHITECTS. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG.: THE LIBRARY BLOCK. 
MESSRS. J. W. SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, ENG.: THE SCHOOLS’ BLOCK. 


MESSR3. J. W. SIMPSON & E. J. MILNER ALLEN, ARCHITKCTS. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Jorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible fur opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE DRY-CLOSET SYSTEMS. 


NEW YORK, N. Y , Nuvember 3, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 6 


Dear Sirs, — I have just read X. Y.’s communication about the 
Smead system of closets in school-houses. 

I do not know who X. Y. is, but it is quite evident he does not 
know that when there is not great heat in the stack-heater, or in 
vacation, or in warm, moist weather, provision is made to maintain 
the required circulation in the stack-heater in a satisfactory manner. 

I built a Jarge school-house on the banks of the Hudson River 
several years past and used this Smead system. Just when the fires 
were not going and when there were no children in school, [ went 
down into the dung vaults and I found that the excrement was dried 
and ane circulation of air was from the foul-air chamber towards the 
stack. 

Of course, if parsimonious School Boards are to allow a “ shortage 
of fuel” or will not use the “auxiliary heater,” it is quite evident 
human ingenuity is handicapped. 

If, however, the engineering requirements are strictly carried out 
by the architect without reference to well-meaning busy bodies, who 
do more harm than good, | feel that such carping criticism as I have 
just read will have no foundation in fact. : 

Yours faithfully, GeorGE Martin Huss, Architect. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Kansas City, Mo., November 2, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — In your report of the third day’s session of the Con- 
vention of the Institute in New York, the following paragraph 
occurs: (American Architect, No. 983, p. 36). 

“Mr. Van Brunt took the floor to explain that the report of the 
Committee on Education was really nothing but an inquiry as to 
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the causes of the disorderly results of architectural education in this 
country as evidenced in executed work, and that it was in no sense 
intended to be a reflection upon the schools or on those who con- 
ducted them. He emphasized his point by stating his belief that 
should a dozen architects be called on at the same time to design 
each one a separate building in the same block, no one of them 
would think of consulting with his fellows with the intention of 
securing for the block as a whole a proper architectural effect.” 

What I really did say — and the point of difference is very essen- 
tial — was, in substance, that should a dozen modern architects of 
thorough training in the best schools be called upon separately, each 
one without knowledge of the other, to design adjoining buildings in 
the same block, the result would be, not the unity in variety, not the 
unconscious harmony of pure style, as in any sixteenth-century 
street in North Italy or France, but a more or less turbulent dis- 
agreement. 

By this I did not mean the vulgar intentional discord of profes- 
sional rivalry. but the inevitable confusion of tongues, the almost 
necessary conflict of irreconcilable formulas, brought about by our 
present methods of using historical precedents. 

The fact that this confusion and conflict exist cannot be questioned ; 
and every thinking mind will admit that it is significant of something 
wanting in the architecture of the end of the nineteenth century — 
an architecture, which, as it is the most learned and the most con- 
scious the world has ever known, should at least have the sanity of 
system. Apparently, however, the Institute is not as yet prepared 
to consider seriously this important, though, perhaps, somewhat 
abstract question, and he who attempts to draw attention to it and 
to make inquiries as to a possible remedy must, until the fulness of 
time, run the usual risk of being considered an impracticable 
dreamer or crank, and must patiently endure the usual demonstra- 
tions of conservative condescension. Henry VAN Brunt. 
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Boston, Mass. — Exhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November. 

Water-colors by Childe Hassam: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., 
closes November 14. 

Cuicaco, Inu. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-patntings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 

New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24. 

' Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
‘Wing, opened November 5d. 

Ehrich Collection of Old Masters; also, Group Exhibition by Ameri- 
can Painters —William Mf. Chase, J. Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and 
others: at the Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 
57th Street. 

Tschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 

Puivave puta, Pa. — Sizth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 6. 

Provipence, R. I. — Paintings by Providence Artists: at the Art Club, 
closes November 10. 





Ting METAMORPHOSES OF A Bust. — English sculptors are not half 
up to date — perhaps because our fewer political changes have not 


sharpened their wits. The Parisians just now are laughing at the 
vicissitudes of a bust of Louis XIV over the colonnade on the east side 
of the Louvre When Perrault erected the colonnade, the bust was an 
exact likeness of the “ Roi Soleil,’’? but under the First Empire the 
official sculptor chipped off the flowing wig, and pared the nose down 
to the Napoleonic proportions. When the Bourbons came back, the 
wig was replaced, and the necessary hump put on the nose, but both 
were removed during the Hundred Days. But after Waterloo, the 
perruque and the aquiline nose were restored, and the troubled bust 
had rest, though now that the subject has been raised, possibly M. 
Casimir-Perier may wish to add his moustache to the long-suffering 
work of art. — Building News. 





How SHALL ONE House pIscoRGE THE OtneR. — A very peculiar 
case is reported from Frankton, a small village west of this city, in 
Madison County. The subject of the story is Henry Over, aged about 
fifty-five years. He is an upholsterer by trade, but for thirty years 
past has been engaged in building a new house. He resides in a small 
two-room house in the centre of the city. Soon after the war, Ilenry 
had a good bundle of money, and decided that he would build a larger 
house. He wanted to locate it where the old one stood, but did not care 
to go to the expense of movingit. The new building was to be larger, 
and he decided to leave the cottage standing and build the other one 
around it. Inthe meantime, he would have some place to live. The 
foundation was placed in, and work began as above stated. He 
decided that he would do the work alone. Since then, he has kept 


pecking away with his hammer and saw, and the house is not yet com- 
pleted. As it now stands, a part of the roof is on, and nearly all of the 
weather-boarding up, but some of it is so badly spoiled from exposure, 
that it will soon have to be replaced. When the work of roofing the 
structure was begun two years ago, it was found that the sills placed on 
the big boulder-foundations, back in the sixties, had become so badly 
decayed that new ones had to be placed in. The work is now being 
delayed by the old gentleman while he contrives some idea how to get 
the old building out of the new one without tearing it to pieces. He 
says the present trouble could have heen averted had he been familiar 
with the “ new-fangled ’’ idea of moving houses on rollers. — Cincinnati 
Commercial- Gazette. 





A ‘*Cocnoy.’’ — A rather curious and unusual case of building 
rights is attracting considerable attention at Paris at this moment. 
No. 88 of the Rue des Martyrs, a well-known street leading up the hill 
of the church of the Sacré Cour, comprises two large houses having 
the same staircase and entrance. One of these houses is the property 
of a Madame Vincent, the other has lately been bought by a M. 
Bonnard, who stipulated when buying that he would pay no ancient 
rights. The new proprietor, as soon as the sale was proved, forbade the 
inhabitants of the adjoining house the use of the staircase. The case 
was taken before the law-courts, where it was decided that M. Bonnard 
had a perfect right to erect a barrier between his house and that of his 
neighbor. After a short lapse of time, the new landlord. acting on the 
decision given in his favor, ordered the passages acceding to the stair- 
case from his neighbor’s house, and thore leading to the water-closets, 
to be walled up, thus imprisoning the tenants in their apartments. 
These latter are now obliged to leave their rooms by means of ladders 
in order to descend to the street, and haul up all their provisions by 
means of ropes from their windows, a position scarcely convenient for 
the tenants, but highly amusing to the passersby and neighbors. This 
state of things, it is hoped, will not last, however, for several of the 
councilors of Montmartre are taking the matter in hand, in order either 
to arrange an amicable understanding between the joint proprietors of 
the staircase, or make an appeal to law. — Paris Letter in the Builder. 





JEWISH LEGEND ABOUT SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.— The Jews have a 
legend to the effect that Solomon did not employ men in building the 
great ‘‘ House of the Lord,’’ but that he was aided in the gigantic 
undertaking by the genii. Having a premonition that he would not 
live to see the building finished, Solomon prayed to God that his death 
might be concealed from the genii until the structure was finished. 
Immediately after, he made a staff from a sprout of the tree of-life, 
which was growing in his garden, and, leaning upon this, he died, 
standing bolt upright in the unfinished temple. Those who saw him 
thought that he was absorbed in prayer, and they did not disturb him 
for upward of a whole year. Still the genii worked day and night, 
thinking that they were being constantly watched by him whose eyes 
had been closed in death many weeks. All this time, so the legend 
says, little white ants (one account says red mice) were gnawing at the 
staff, and, when the temple was finally finished, the staff gave way, and 
the body of the dead Solomon fell prone upon the floor. Mohammet 
alludes to this queer legend in the Koran, where he says: ‘‘ When Ile 
(God) had decreed that Solomon should die, nothing discovered Ins 
death unto them (the genii) except the creeping things of the earth.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 





An ALt-1roN RatLtroapv in Asratic Turkey. —One of the curios- 
ities of railroad building is the construction of a road running from 
Ismid, a harbpr about sixty miles from Constantinople, to Angora, 
about three hundred miles. The bridges, sleepers, stringpieces and 
telegraph poles, as well as the rails, are of iron, nine-tenths of which are 
of German manufacture. The bridges average about four to the mile, 
there being 1 200 of them, the longest having a stretch of 590 feet. In 
addition to these there are sixteen tunnels, the longest measuring 1,430 
feet. This is the only railroad which penetrates the interior of Agiatic 
Turkey, the Smyrna lines being near the coast —.N. Y. 7ribune. 





PARIS AND THE SMOKE NUISANCE. — The Corporations of Paris are, 
it is announced, prepared to receive, until November 1, detailed designs 
for the suppression of the smoke nuisance, the prizes being 10,000, 
5,000 and 2,000 francs. A similar competition has been determined 
upon for the purification of the River Seine. ‘Tests are to be made by 
a specially-appointed commission and that result will be considered 
most successful which gives a clear, colorlesa water without disagree- 
able taste and free from microbes of a character dangerous to health. 
The prizes vary from 1,000 to 3,000 francs The designs or details of 
existing systems were to be sent in before September 15. — /nvention. 





WuitE Capiz.— Every traveller is astonished at the excessive 
whiteness of Cadiz. The streets might be cut out of shining marble, 
and are all decorated with bright-green jalousies and balconies. Of such 
an immaculateness are the pavements, that you could dine off them 
without a tablecloth. Of a prettiness so dainty and regular, that you 
weary of it before the first day is over, for each street is like another 
street, and there is no escaping the contrast of white and green. Night 
decorates it with some variety — everybody is abroad ; streets, squares, 
alamedas, and gleaming café-fronts are all alive with the hum of 
humanity. You are enticed along by the smiles and lovely allurements 
of the maidens and matrons, with their exquisite walk, their mantillas, 
and their long-fringed shawls. You are kept amused by the vivacity 
and volubility of the men. Llere, at least, the guitar twangs and the 
mantilla is still worn, sometimes, even, with the traditional rose; and 
often a dark-eyed nymph passes with her slight Andalusian swagger 
and its message of charming provocation, flaunting a rose between her 
lips. But only sometimes, alas! ‘The fashions of Paris have en- 
croached so far, and the ladies of Cadiz are not unacquainted with a 
passion for the shoddier articles of England. — Good Words. 


&.J.PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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j HE example of the New York Municipal Art League, 
which has already led to the formation of a similar body 
in Boston, has not been lost on Philadelphia; and, a few 

days ago, committees, representing the Pennsylvania Museum, 
the Drexel Institute, the School of Design for Women, the 
Philadelphia Art Club, the Spring Garden Institute, and 
the Department of Architecture of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, met for the purpose of appointing a general committee, 
to confer with the Public Building Commission on the subject 
of the mural decorations of the Council Chambers in the new 
Philadelphia City-hall, or, as the Philadelphians prefer to call 
it, the Public Building. Whether this means that the general 
committee is to try to raise funds to pay for good decoration in 
the Council Chambers, or is only called in to advise the Com- 
mission as to the best way of obtaining such decoration, we are 
not informed; but, in either case, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that, in the matter of adorning the most important rooms in the 
most important building in Philadelphia, the citizens who 
know most about the matter are to be consulted. As we have 
often said, it is in this way that public interest in matters of 
art can be best awakened, and the powers of our artists stimu- 
lated by emulation; and, crude as our public architecture and 
public art, taken on an average, now are, we look forward to 
the time when, through the efforts of Municipal Art Leagues, 
Art Committees and so on, each one of our cities, large and 
small. will boast its masterpieces, and when the rivalry between 
the Philadelphia and the Chicago schools of painting. or the 
Boston and Cincinnati types of architecture, or the Baltimore 
high-relief sculpture and the St. Louis low-relief, will be as 
keen as that between the great schools of painting in the six- 
teenth century in Italy. Nor, as we believe, is that time very 
far off. Although the patient American public has for many 
years been content to accept as “art”? such rubbish as would 
turn the stomach of a Frenchman or an Italian, it is rapidly 
learning better; and, as we know, it is never satisfied without 
the best that it can comprehend; while the powers of American 
artists have been developed quite as rapidly as the public appre- 
ciation of them. ‘There are few departments of art in which it 
cannot be truly said that the best work done in America is as 
good as is done anywhere; and, by seeking and encouraging 
the best in our art, as the new Municipal Leagues propose to 
do, they will train the public and the artists together, 


A 





J HE world of art has lost one of its most sensible and intel- 
ligent counsellors in the death of Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, the editor of the Portfolio, author of a consid- 

erable number of beautiful and instructive books, and an artist 
of no mean rank, who passed away suddenly at his home at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine a few days ago. Mr. Hamerton was born 
in England, at Laneside, Lancashire, in 1831. He was pre- 
pared for the University, but his activity, and love of literature 
and art, led him into so much occupation that he never found 
time to take his matriculation. In 1855 appeared his first im- 
portant work, a volume of poems, illustrated by himself. After 
the publication of this book, he went to Paris, to study paint- 
ing; and, in 1857, an account of one of his artistic experiments 
was published, under the title of ** A Painter’s Camp.” Re- 
turning to France, he married, and, although he was often in 
England, and held an important place in English literature, his 
home thenceforth was in France. Unquestionably, the inti- 
mate knowledge which he possessed of the two countries was 
an advantage to the readers of his books, and, still more, of his 
magazine, the Portfolio, which he projected and edited to the 
close of his life. In nothing are the English more insular, and 
the French more Gallic, than in their ideas of art; and Hamer- 
ton’s cool knowledge, which no Parisian fashions could pervert, 
translated the best and truest part of French art, as of French 
character, into language which his English readers could appre- 
ciate. Of late years, his reputation as a writer has rather 
obscured the fame which he won as an artist during the earlier 
part of his residence in France; but the more elderly among 
lovers of art will well remember that his beautiful volume of 
etchings, the ‘Voyage on an Unknown River,” once placed 
him high among the rising stars of the artistic world. 


S an etcher, Hamerton may almost be said to have founded 
Hi a school. Although his style of etching was certainly 
based on the modern French method, he developed it 
with a taste and discretion which made it his own; and many 
a good etcher of the present day owes more than he thinks to 
Hamerton’s example. He added, however, precept to example ; 
and his book on * Etching and Etchers”’ is perhaps his best- 
known work. IIis observations of French life and ways, apart 
from questions of art, are extremely interesting, and form the 
subject of more than one of his books; and one of the more 
recent ones, on ‘** The Sadne,” illustrated jointly by himself 
and Joseph Pennell, who accompanied him on a vacation voy- 
age, is one of the most charming books in every way that we 
know. 


EELING that io our report of one of the sessions of the 
recent Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 
we had given an altogether too brief, imperfect and sum- 

mary condensation of his paper on the artistic treatment of 
high building, Mr. Hastings has asked us to publish his paper 
in full. The paper will be found elsewhere in this issue and 
will be read with interest. We can only hope that readers will 
find, that crude and imperfect as our synopsis was, it was not 


altogether unjustifiable or unfair. 
M landscape architect of the Harlem Speedway in New 
York, and the city may thus be adorned with another of 
the beautiful works of one of the greatest artists of our time. 
The speedway does not present a particularly favorable field 
for landscape gardening; but some of Mr. Olmsted’s best work 
has been done on the most unpromising subjects; and it is 
much to be hoped that, after the affair is completed, it may 
be left to develop its beauties as its designer intended, without 
the manglings and alterations to which some of his work hag 
been exposed. It is not at present known whether Mr. Olmsted 
can be induced to accept the appointment. 


R. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED has been appointed 


SCHEME is on foot in Boston for laying a system of fire- 
mains, to bring salt-water from the harbor to the business 
part of the city, and to provide steam-pumps for keeping 
the water in the mains under sufficient pressure to carry it 
directly from the hydrants to the top of the highest buildings, 
without the intervention of the ordinary fire-engines, which are 
frequently delayed by the crowded condition of the streets. 
The plan was originally proposed by the Fire Commissioners 
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and has the warm approval of the most distinguished fire: 
engineers of the city, and has now been taken up by the mer- 
chants, who have sent in a formidable petition in favor of it. 
Boston, being, so to speak, a modern city scattered through an 
ancient one, presents peculiar difficulties to firemen. Even 
now, masses of wooden buildings lie concealed hehind the costly 
structures of the present day, with their millions of dollars’ 
worth of valuable contents, and constantly threaten them with 
destruction. According to the insurance maps, more than half 
the built-over area of the most important business part of the 
city is, if we are not mistaken, covered with wooden structures. 
The building-law cannot touch them, so long, as they are not 
altered. and they remain a continual menace to Boston prop- 
erty. Unless some such radical measure is taken as that 
proposed for Glasgow, where the draft of the new building-law 
has a provision requiring all the buildings in the city to be 
brought into conformity with it within some years, Boston is 
likely to suffer for centuries to come from a condition which 
has already cost it millions and millions of dollars; anda good 
and quickly available water-supply, such as the new scheme 
proposes, will be the best palliative. 


STORY is going about through the daily papers, in regard 

to certain bronze doors for the great Vanderbilt mansion 

in New York. According to the reporters’ version of the 
tale) Mr Vanderbilt, when in Florence, was struck with the 
appearance of the doors on “the San Giovanni Baptistry,” 
which were made by one ‘Lorenzo Gilbert,” “more than four 
hundred years ago,” and resolved to have a reproduction of 
them made for the entrance of his new house in New York. 
He was confirmed in this resolution by hearing that “ Angelo” 
regarded “ Gilbert” as ‘a master workman,” and, still follow- 
ing the reporters’ account, ordered forthwith, from ‘a bronze- 
firm” in Paris, duplicates of Signor Gilbert’s work. The 
contract price agreed upon is said to have been one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. ‘The doors, we are informed, 
were duly completed and delivered, and the contract price 
paid. When they arrived at their destination, Mr. Vanderbilt 
and his family were shocked to find that there was ‘too much 
gilt daubed on the panels.” As the real Baptistry doors were 
probably, when they left their author’s hands, as brilliant with 
gilding as Ghiberti, “the goldsmith,” could make them, it must 
have been a critical taste which could have discovered an 
excess of gold on the panels of the imitation; but, however 
that may be, it was decided, as we are told, to have the gilding 
scraped off. It would seem as if a vigorous application of 
sand-paper and wire brushes might have reduced the “ gaudi 
ness” to an inoffensive point; but Mr. Vanderbilt, it appears, 
thought best to send the doors toa New York “art foundry,” 
to have the gold thoroughly removed. For this purpose it was 
necessary to take off the panels; and, to the horror of the 
local sculptors, ‘art-workers,” bronze-founders and others, it 
was discovered that the sculptured part of the doors was of 
‘thin metal,’ screwed to “a common wooden frame.” Mr. 
Vanderbilt, we are assured, was “astounded” at this discov- 
ery, and wrote to the Parisian “bronze-firm” about it. The 
‘‘bronze-firm ”’ replied that doors of solid bronze were unheard- 
of in France, and that they had not agreed to furnish any- 
thing of the kind; and Mr. Vanderbilt, with the remark that 
he “would not permit the doors to be placed in position in his 
mansion,” ordered new ones, of solid metal, to be made for him 
by the enterprising establishment to which had been confided 
the scraping-off of the gilding from the “fake doors” of the 
French firm. Meanwhile, the wretched objects whose fraudu- 
lent character had been thus fortunately unveiled appear to be 
the target of the just indignation of all those who would have 
liked the contract themselves; and, while Mr. Vanderbilt has 
not actually thrown them away, it is reported that he intends 
presenting them to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where, as 
representing a famous work of Italian art, it is hoped that they 
‘may be of service.” 


HERE is something shocking in the idea of connecting all 
i! this ignorant scandal with the ineffable beauty and nobility 
of what is certainly the greatest work of applied relief 
decoration in the world; and it is only fair to say that we 
believe very little of the part of the story which relates to Mr. 
Vanderbilt, who has quite enough taste and feeling to appre- 
ciate good sculpture of the kind, and who, it may be observed, 
is not in the habit of presenting to the Metropolitan Museum 


cast-off objects which he does not think good enough for him- 
self. So far as the Museum is concerned, it may well be 
pleased at the prospect of possessing a copy, by good French 
hands, of the immortal work of the Florentine goldsmith, and, 
while we regret that the ‘“ gaudy gilding” should have been 
scraped off, we commend the doors, whenever Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
intention shall have been carried out, to the attention of all 
students and lovers of art who may visit the Museum. 


HE German Reichs-Anzeiger gives a short account of the 
excavations at Hissarlik, which, after the death of Dr. 
Schliemann, were taken up by Dr. Dorpfeld, and are now 

completed for the present. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Schliemann found the hill of Hissarlik to be covered with sev- 
eral strata of débris, differing widely in character, and indicat- 
ing that it had been occupied by various colonies of people, 
not, as a rule, nearly related to each other, who had, appar- 
ently, been successively driven out, and their places, after an 
interval, in which such buildings as survived the destructive 
fury of the conquerors had succumbed to natural decay, filled by 
new settlers. In fact, the appearance of the ruins gave some 
clue to the manner in which each colony had perished, one 
stratum of debris being so mixed with fragments of charcoal as 
to show that a great conflagration had swept away the town ; 
while others indicated natural decay. 


ROFESSOR DORPFELD, taking up the work where 
Schliemann left it, ascertained that, above the virgin soil 
of the hill, there are nine distinct strata of débris. The 

ninth, or upper stratum, is formed by the ruins of an import- 
ant city of the time of the Roman Emperors. It will be 
remembered that the Julian family, to which the earlier Em- 
perors belonged, traced its descent, through Iulus, to Acneas, the 
son of Anchises of Troy by the goddess Venus. They there- 
fore regarded, or pretended to regard, ‘l'roy as their ancestral 
home; and it was by their favor that a considerable Roman 
town sprang up on the deserted hill of Hissarlik. Of this 
Roman town are still distinguishable the remains of a theatre, 
a forum, a temple and other buildings, and several inscribed 
marble slabs, found in the ruins, describe the hill as the Acrop- 
olis of the Roman city of Ilion. Beneath the marble of the 
Roman town are found two distinct strata of ruins of unim- 
portant buildings, which, by the objects found in them, are 
clearly identified as belonging to Grecian settlements, one 
dating from the early Grecian period, anterior to 50U B.c. 
and the other from the later period, between 500 rR. c. and 
the Christian era. The two Greek towns were probably quite 
distinct, one having been deserted for centuries before the 
second was built. ‘Ihe history of the Roman city and the two 
Greek villages extend over at least a thousand years, yet their 
remains constitute only three out of the nine strata of deébris. 
Below the ruins of the earlier Greek town are found the im- 
posing remains of an important fortified town, which may 
reasonably be believed to have been the Troy of the Iliad. 
These ruins show marks of fire, which would indicate capture 
and destruction by a hostile army; but they are still in com- 
paratively good preservation. Dr. Dérpfeld, with excellent 
judgment, instead of indulging a natural curiosity in the inves- 
tigation of the more ancient remains below, has devoted himself 
to this stratum, and has revealed to us Homer’s Troy in a 
tolerably perfect form. The walls surrounding the Pergamos, 
or citadel, the very walls around which Achilles dragyed the 
body of Patroclus, still stand, the upper part of them only 
having been thrown down or carried off for building stone; and 
in strength, extent and perfection of workmanship they surpass 
almost anything of the kind in all antiquity. Naturally, the 
character of the work somewhat resembles that of Agamemnon’s 
Mycene, but the skill of the Trojan stone-cutters is much 
superior to that shown in the buildings of Mycene or Tiryns. 
It is curious, also, that the angles of the Trojan wall, which 
forms a polygon, with perfectly straight sides, are decorated, 
as well as strengthened, by a narrow pilaster. Just inside the 
walls still stands the stonework of a sort of guard-house, or, 
possibly, of a fortified residence. The kitchen, with its fire- 
place and mill-stones, is still distinguishable, and in the débris 
lying on the floor were found various cooking utensils. Besides 
these, great numbers of fragments of pottery were found in 
excavating at this level, most of which belong to the well-known 
Trojan type, while some are plainly Mycenman. 
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HIGH BUILDINGS AND GOOD ARCHITECTURE. 


WHAT PRINCIPLES SHOULD GOVERN THEIR DESIGN. 
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HAVE been invited to speak upon the subject of lofty buildings, 

from an artist’s point-of-view. I hesitated to accept, because in 

general I believe it is better to work than to talk about working. 
Work is so much more and higher than words. And yet a compari- 
son of views among us, who are all workers, may be mutually helpful. 
There is but little to be said upon this subject which has been 
assigned me, but I may hope, at least, to suggest a few things which 
will invite discussion. 

I will not venture to discuss the propriety of erecting such high 
buildings, or the municipal laws that should limit their height, 
because that aspect of the question has been assigned to another ; 
but I will only express my own personal convictions upon the 
subject. 

I believe that there should be rational limitations for all buildings 
constructed solely for revenue. This is required by practical and 
sanitary considerations. From an artistic point-of-view, my subject 
permits me to argue that there is nothing more unfortunate in the 
general aspect of a city than the necessarily broken sky-lines of our 
streets, because of there being no legal limitation as to the height of 
buildings. It is almost discouraging to spend one’s energies upon 
fifty or one hundred feet of an avenue or street, when, however good 
the result in itself may be, we are only making a blot upon the 
ensemble of the general line of building. Legal limitations would 
give us that monotony so essential to the general appearance of a 
city, and also so essential as a background for exceptional monu- 
ments. In such a company as this, it is not necessary for me to do 
more than allude to the rigid building-laws existing in other countries 
than ours, in order to explain the charming unity and monotony 
which exist in the streets of the principal foreign cities. 

Modern life and habits, modern inventions, the modern industrial 
and commercial spirit, perfected systems of lighting, ventilating and 
heating, the elevator and other practical conveniences, have of neces- 
sity imposed upon the architects of our time a new and serious prob- 
lem to solve. This problem must confront us, even if legal authorities 
finally fix a limitation as to height or number of stories; for such a 
limitation can only simplify the problem, and not eliminate it. It 
must, therefore, be solved in an artistic way. ‘To contend that this 
one problem, resulting from the industrial and commercial spirit of 
the age, must, as has so often been assumed, determine and transform 
all modern architecture, is unquestionably an exaggeration. The 
architect of our time has practically the same civil, domestic and 
religious problems to solve, in their many and varied forms, which 
have been given his profession ever since Classic times. The variety 
of problems only increases as life expands and differentiates, as is 
noticeable when we study the history and development of architect- 
ural style. The mere theorist is apt to make too much of what he 
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calls an “ entirely new state of affairs,” and so becomes revolution- 
ary in questions of design. The office-building is only one step 
farther in the general advancement. With the many difficulties 
before us, while endeavoring to design a lofty structure, we must 
not be discouraged, but only try to build in the most natural and 
logical way — adapting all precedents to this one new condition. 

Before suggesting any solution of the problem, allow me to say it 
is both easy and permissible for me, as well as for all of us, to preach 
better than we have been able to practise; especially when such 
difficulties are before us as baffle all education and demand experi- 
ence which involves failures. Therefore, I beg those of you who are 
familiar with any work of this kind in which I| have participated, not 
to allow what I have done to prejudice you against any suggestions 
which I may be able to make concerning this matter. 

It would seem as if nature had come forward to provide us with 
comparatively new materials, in iron and steel, to assist us in this 
new kind of work. That these materials should play a most import- 
ant part in our designing, it seems to me must be accepted. Our 
building laws, instead of hindering the architect in his design, should 
assist him more than they do, by being properly revised. Some 
practical solution should be devised, which would permit the use of 
apparent iron construction, within the spirit of our laws. We 
might use exposed iron in a partly decorative way to indicate the 
constructive members which are concealed of necessity, for fireproof 
reasons. I cannot imagine a more natural and beautiful solution 
than to treat these iron and steel constructions with curtain-walls, 
by honestly showing the iron or steel on the facade, with a filling-in 
of terra-cotta, brick or faience, with projections constructed in 
apparent iron and terra-cotta. But such a solution is even more 
difficult to talk about than to execute. If the laws should be revised, 
as suggested, we could only wait for some one capable to experi- 
ment in this direction. 

Let us now consider the artistic treatment that is possible under 
existing legal conditions. The utilitarian problem which confronts 
us is simply a bee-hive, or manifold collection of similar cells, with 
equal divisions, both lateral and perpendicular. As in all architect- 
ural study, our facades should, as much as possible, interpret this 
interior condition of things. In order to do this, there are but two 
principles of design which suggest themselves. One is, to build a 
facade and to pierce it with windows equal in size and distribution, 
leaving equal wall-surfaces to be decorated with ornament and detail. 
But this would not be an artistic solution, for it is simply giving up 
all endeavors to meet the difficulty — for architecture should demand, 
first of all, that we know how to make openings in a wall so as to 
have a proper and agreeable relation between them, and to leave 
well-proportioned wall-surfaces. Shadows from projections are 
always secondary to the deeper and larger shadows that these open- 
ings produce, and of still less importance are the lights and shadows 
obtained by ornament. An equal distribution of openings, with orna- 
ment, may be decoration, but it is not architecture. It is, as it were, 
decoration applied to a treatment legitimate only for light-wells and 
rear vards — a checker-board arrangement. Any good architectural 
building must always look well, and be interesting to the architect, 
when seen either at a distance, or by moonlight or twilight, when 
only the main masses are apparent. The other principle in design 
is that of unequal division. Io secure this, which seems to me to be 
the true principle —i. ¢., a large opening in contrast with a small 
one, or the grouping of openings together, and the proper color and 
variety in wall-surfaces, we must of necessity resort to combining 
some stories in one motif. In so doing, instead of filling-in these large 
motifs with stone divisions, is it not more rational to allow the steel, iron 
or other construction of the interior floors and partitions to be apparent, 
instead of entirely masking them with masonry in the facade, and 
destroying the true value of the openings; that is to say, is it not 
more rational to accentuate the motif by filling-in with some other 
material different in character and color, rather than with a pierced 
wall of stone. Such apparent iron construction in these motifs should 
then be treated or decorated in that light and delicate way which the 
nature of the material would seem to demand. This would give 
the composer almost absolute liberty in applying the same great 
principles of composition as obtain in other problems. 

With such difficulties at hand, we must more and more demand 
from the critics and the profession alike, an absolute freedom from 
all narrow and biased prejudices. Taste is a matter about which 
there are many perverted ideas. People are more sensitive about 

uestions of taste than about almost anything else. I really believe 
that there has been more rubbish written in this relation than in 
politics or religion. Every man’s taste, like his orthodoxy, is per- 
sonal. It belongs to himself, and to nobody else. It is, therefore, 
a very presuming thing to condemn a work of art because it does not 
happen to accord with your taste. Think, first, of what the artist has 
endeavored to do, and then how he has done it. We hear men say, 
‘‘we know what pleases us ’” — but it surely requires but little taste 
to know that. I have heard men who called themselves architects, 
condemn the best portions of the Louvre, and other great works in 
architecture, because of their petty prejudices and their little 
formulas of good taste. They write or dogmatize in a way that is 
sometimes very persuasive, using superficial arguments, and perhaps 
applying some well-known principles, without being able to recog- 
nize the exceptions. It is difficult, in fact, to determine the differ- 
ence between a prejudice and a principle. We must no more 
mistake prejudices for principles in art than in life. We should not 
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be too outspoken about our prejudices, but should make proper 
allowance for our temperaments. Some men have so much conceit 
that they do not hesitate to condemn in toto, because of their little 
prejudices, works of art which have been considered masterpieces 
alike by artists and by an intelligent and admiring public for cent- 
uries. They write critically, not only about individual buildings, but 
they decry entire epochs in the history of art. We must demand 
freedom from this. 

Some men would fain settle the height and projection of a cornice 
before taking their pencil in hand. ‘The pilaster need not of neces- 
sity be a buttress — a cornice need not of necessity crown the entire 
height of a building, simply because of the etymology of the name — 
this especially, when the building is so high that no reasonable pro- 
jection could crown it, or be weighted enough to be held in place 
without iron. Webster and Worcester are not criteria in architect- 
ure. <A pediment need not necessarily receive a roof because it was 
originated for this purpose. Even broken pediments, so much 
deplored by Purists, have been built by the greatest of artists. 
They cannot be said to be bad, when they compose well and look 
well. The masterpieces of architecture, of all ages, contradict such 
theories, and show them to be prejudices. While we can refer to 
such precedents, we need not fear to build attics, or to decorate with 
pilasters and pediments, if they look well. 

The story is told of Hayden, that a pupil brought to him one of 
the Master's compositions, and asked him if certain sequences were 
not wrong, or contrary to the rules. Impatiently, the Master replied, 
“ Yes, but they sound well.” If a design looks well, it is well. OF 
course such freedom should not be carried so far as to become 
license. 

It is right to be logical, but a work of art was never beautiful 
solely because logical. The most difficult thing in composition, and I 
believe this to be true in all art, is to know how to be simple — to be 
simple without being stupid and empty ; to be firm and strong with- 
out being hard and angular; to have good detail, which on the one 
hand, does not assert itself to the injury of the composition, and on 
the other hand is not timid for fear of a want of refinement. When 
a man has acquired a certain knowledge of his art, timidity is almost 
as bad as vulgarity or brutality, and weakness as unpardonable as 
coarseness. 

Therefore, in solving this exceptional problem, the “high office- 
building,” we must demand, while holding to precedents and tradi- 
tions as much as possible, perfect freedom in composition, and, above 
all, avoid copying or adapting entire motifs or parts of other build- 
ings that we have seen, to these new conditions. Wemust compose, 
and not copy. Only in this way will the new problem play its part 
among the numerous and varied other conditions of our life, to influ- 
ence modern architectural stvle in its further development. 

New conditions have always demanded of contemporaneous archi- 
tects, a modern architecture expressive of the times, and every 
honest solution of this new and most difficult problem should be 
allowed to have its proper and natural influence upon our archi- 
tecture. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS.! 


HE calling of the architect differs materially from other profes- 
sions, in that it requires for its proper exercise a combination 
and variety of abilities and acquirements known to none of the 

others, and also in the fact that its practitioners have never fully 
agreed in any statement of the needed qualifications for its exercise, 
or the relative importance of such qualifications; nor have they to 
any extent, a3 in the three so-called learned professions, bound 
themselves by any tests of examination that might demonstrate the 
possession of even the rudiments of technical information or personal 
aptitude for the practice of their chosen calling. Although in older 
countries the accumulations of precedent have done something 
towards the education of the people as to the rights and duties of archi- 
tects, still, even there there is much to be done in this direction, and 
the courts and societies are constantly bickering over questions of 
morals, manners and custom that should be settled by plainly-stated 
rules. So that we have little to learn from them except through the 
lessons of their failures. 

Such being the case under the older civilization, it is no matter for 
surprise that with us the title of “ profession” is somewhat scorn- 
fully denied to the practice of the architect. 

It is not only the ignorance of our employers as to what we should 
do, how we should do it, and the value of the service when rendered ; 
but all these matters are purposely confused and befogged by the 
deliberate efforts of the ignorant, reckless and unprincipled, who 
hang on the outskirts of all callings, the limits and responsibilities of 
which are vaguely defined and which seem to offer soft-handed 
employment and easy living to the enterprise and impudence of 
incompetency. To the disreputable efforts of these, is added the 
eccentricity of men of real ability who try to turn the current of 
general practice into narrow channels, and thus to enhance the 
value of their specialty and make it the only standard for all. 

A new profession offers more chances for misunderstanding and 
has greater need of definition and explanation. 

While we suffer to some extent with our public, from lack of years 
and familiar precedents, we are better off than others in the ab- 
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sence of accumulated prejudices, and in a freedom of action unknown 
in older communities. ‘There are no barriers of caste. Ability and 
industry will raise any man to a good position and maintain him in 
it; and that without resort to dishonorable or even questionable 
practices. Above all, the control of our course and policy lies not 
with any small number of brilliant, eccentric or temporarily-prom- 
inent leaders, but in the great body of the middle professional 
class, the “all-round ” architects who do the bulk of the work and 
have the power through proper organization to dictate rules of 
practice that must in due time prevail. Immoral, irregular or eccen- 
tric efforts can work no great injury to the solid front of the 
majority. Although the practice of our larger class is, in the main, 
reputable and consistent, it is a fact that the neglect to combine in 
the announcement of any intelligible statement of proper methods 
leaves our position too much the sport of accident and misunder- 
standing. 

“ We must settle all important relations to each other before we 
can make any progress toward an assured and dignified standing 
with our patrons, the public.” 

The Philistines who look upon every calling as one more chance 
for personal gain, endeavor to persuade us that our occupation is a 
combination of manufacture and commerce; partaking, on the one 
hand, in all the economies, both legitimate and fraudulent, of manu- 
facturing ; and on the other, in the common advertisement, self- 
assertion, open rivalry and solicitation of trade, and also in the 
unblushing falsehood and fraud, only too frequent in mercantile 
affairs. 

If the practice of architecture were a trade, it would be subject 
only to the control of such commercial morality as the times afford, 
and such regulations as might be forced upon the individual for the 
good of his competitors. If not a trade, the first step is to define 
clearly in what manner it differs from less intellectual or artistic 
callings, and what is right and what is proper in its practice. By 
what is right is understood some guide in ethics, or the special 
morals applicable to the pursuit in question, and to be embodied in 
fixed rules; and by what is proper, some recommendations for 
conduct, not absolutely compulsory, but such as may be defined as 
“good form.” Something by which the layman may be enabled to 
gauge approximately the standing of an architect. 

“Rules of professional ethics refer only to those relations to 
clients, brethren or public, which differ from those of laborers, 
mechanics and tradesmen.” 

There is a vague notion prevalent that all professional men should 
be gentlemen. The much-abused term is of little use for our pur- 
pose, as its interpretation is subject to too many fluctuations under 
differing social conditions. 

Our calling is not at present a profession, except in the practice 
of a minority, but it may be claimed to be in a state of evolution ; 
with the full standing of professional honor and legitimate practice 
as its goal, and on account of its condition of progression and refor- 
mation, especially in need of codes and definitions. 

It is useless to talk of independent and isolated action. We have 
arrived at a stage of progress when the safety of the many demands 
union and organization. If we would not have rules forced upon us 
to our injury, we must make and publish better ones ourselves. 
There is no surer way to lower all professional standards than by 
“cut-throat competition.” While the better men prey on each 
other, the worst are the only gainers. 

Our problem differs from any to which we can turn for guidance 
or example. We must work it out, as we have been forced to work 
out other new measures of self-government. We cannot perhaps 
originate a new architectural style. We can and should formulate 
a style of professional practice. 


NS 


THE “UNIFICATION ” OF LONDON. 


HE amalgamation of the ancient corporation of the City of 

London with the London County Council is of such great 

importance that no excuse is needed in laying before the 
readers of the American Architect the position of this important 
question in London at the present moment. 

Unification has been a word in the mouth of all good citizens who 
take interest in the well-being of the vast metropolis for many 
months, even vears, past. The pros and cons of the question have 
been fully discussed in all sections of the community, but what 
makes it of the greatest interest at the present moment is the issue 
of the Report of a special Royal Commission appointed to consider 
the proper conditions under which the amalgamation of the City 
and the County of London could be effected, and to make specific and 
practical proposals for that purpose. 

Great opposition has at all times and on all hands been placed in 
the way by the ancient Corporation of the City, to any suggestions 
that have been made from time to time in former attempts to deal 
with this problem of London government. Ever since the year 1835 
some 1cform of the constitution has been aimed at. The progressive 
party of the London County Council have used all their influence to 
bring the matter forward again, as they feel that one metropolis like 
London cannot and should not be governed by two distinct bodies, 
but that all local government should be under one supreme Council, 
including the old City and the many districts comprising Greater 
London as now embraced in the Administrative County of London. 

It certainly seems odd to the outside observer that whereas 
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certain bridges of London within the City are under the Corpora- 
tion, those west of Temple Bar are under the management of the 
London County Council; on the other hand, the drainage of the City, 
as well as of London as a whole, is controlled by the Council. Again, 
certain parks and open spaces, such as Epping Forest, outside the 
area of the City of London are under the care of the Corporation, 
while other parks, except the Royal Parks, within the metropolis are 
looked after by the Council. Dangerous structures, unhealthy areas, 
housing of the working-classes, etc., are in the hands of the Com- 
inissioners of Sewers in the City, but of the Council outside that area, 
while such municipal government as concerns gas-testing, water-sup- 
ply, asylums, storage of explosives, street improvements, reformatory- 
schools in the City come under the supervision of the Common 
Council, similar matters outside that area beiny cared for by the 
London County Council. ‘The polive within the City are Corporation 
servants outside Government officials. . 

Such examples of the complication of local government now 
existing within the Administrative Council of London (which 
includes all London) are sutlicient to show why the ery is for reform. 
On the other hand, there have been many points of objection 
raised by the City Corporation to any change: as the custodians of 
immense suins of money and most valuable property, with many ancient 
and wealthy “Companies”? and * Liveries,” and with the strong 
urgument that they have never abused their trust, but have ever 
been worthy and fair administrators of the powers vested in them, 
they call out loudly against any interference with their ancient 
rights, and any appropriation of or change in their administration 
of the charities held in trust by them. ‘The ancient customs of 
the mayoralty, surrounded with mediwval pageantry, with the pro- 
cession through the streets known as Lord Mayor’s Show, the 
functions, banquets and lavish entertainments at the Mansion House, 
the hospitality shown the distinguished visitors to England, the 
administration of justice, with the Lord Mayor as chief magistrate of 
the City of London, all tend to surround the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of London with a popularity not easily shaken by any 
sugvestion for the benefit of remodelling local government. The 
Lord Mayor’s Show is far more interesting to the general herd than 
the maintenance of an efficient main drainage of the city. 

With such a problem before them, the Commissioners appointed 
to make suggestions for reform had no mean task. 

Let us hastily glance at the result of their labors. Briefly, it may 
be said, looking at the question from a neutral standpoint, that the 
report before us contains most masterly and statesmaniike proposals, 
which should form the basis, at some early daté, of an Act to be 
passed by the British Parliament. 

‘Taking the reference made to them, the Commissioners confined 
their report to how best to bring about the change ; this view of the 
reference, however, met with strong disapproval from the Corpora- 
tion, and the City Solicitor, who formed one of the Commission, 
resigned his seat at an early stage of the proceedings, and the 
Corporation went so far as to withdraw all their witnesses who were 
to be examined before the Commissioners. 

London may be said to consist of many towns within one metrop- 
olis, and the difficulties are thereby greatly augmented. ‘his was 
evidently seen by the Commissioners when they proposed one 
supreme central governing body with several strong local bodies 
under them. The administration of London demands a town 
rather than a county government, and to use the words of the 
report : 

“It will be at once apparent that the principal difficulty in 
effecting a reorganization of the government of London as a whole, 
lies in the existence of the City as now limited, containing barely one 
square mile (671 acres) out of the 118 miles (75,442 acres) covered 
by the Administrative County; with a population insignificant at 
night — only 37,700 out of 4,232,000 in the whole county — but in 
the daytime more thronged than the most crowded district of the 
rest of London; a rateable value out of all proportion to its size, 
forming one-eighth instead of 1-112th of the whole; and with an 
historic reputation for splendor and wealth which are the pride, 
rather than the envy, of the rest of the metropolis.” 

The huge area and population of London makes it necessary that 
there should be subsidiary bodies to discharge loval highway, 
sanitary and other duties, and the Commissioners advise the placing 
in the hands of these minor bodies as much of the detait and routine 
work of local administration as possible, to relieve the ever-increas- 
ing work which otherwise would be thrown upon the shoulders of one 
body, reserving to the one central authority the power of making 
by-laws to govern the lesser bodies and the control of matters which 
affect the metropolis at large rather than individual districts. 

Tt is proposed that the one large body, and the several minor 
bodies should consist of members returned by popular election. 
The supreme body, to be called the ‘‘ Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of London,” should succeed to the present City Corporation 
and County Council, the Mayor being the titular chairman of the 
Council and enjoying all the rights, offices, dignities aud privileges of 
the present Lord Mayor, the chief magistrate and representative 
of the people. The Lord Mayor should be paid, but no other 
member of the body, and the chief of the staff should be a perma- 
nent official “‘ possessing legal qualifications,” and not a member of 
the Council, as is the case with the present County Council, where the 
Deputy Chairman is in receipt of a salary as the nominal head of 
the administrative officers. 


The suggestions made with regard to the functions of this new 
Corporation are, first and foremost: it must have strength, dignity 
and authority over the subordinate bodies; it must frame by-laws 
for these bodies and, we take it, administer to such wants as main 
sewers, main roads and embankments, fire-brigade, commons, parks 
and open spaces, street naming and numbering, licensing of theatres, 
(except those within the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain), 
music-halls and race-courses, bridges, street improvements, water, 
gas, asylums, markets, etc. 

It should here be mentioned that although the new Corporation is 
suggested to embrace the old City, yet, for minor administrative 
purposes, the City is to have a lesser governing body as in other 
districts ; so that the City should still have control over certain of 
its funds, revenue and existing debts, but the majority of these 
where not of local interest would be vested in the new Corporation. 

The next paragraph of the Report which calls for attention is of 
sufficient interest to all to be quoted in full, bearing as it does upon 
the historical and ancient customs of the City of London. 

“ As the new Corporation would thus inherit and succeed without 
breach of continuity to the powers and possessions of the existing 
Corporation, and as it would be within its discretion to assign to the 
Lord Mayor such sums as might be thought proper to meet the ex- 
penses of his office, we may look for the maintenance in the future 
of all the useful and many of the stately traditions of the past; and, 
in particular, the Lord Mayor may be trusted to represent before 
the world the great community of which he is the head, with the 
splendor hecoming his position. It may be noted in this connection, 
that among the privileges which would be transferred, should our 
recommendations be approved, would be the right of special access 
of the Corporation to the Sovereign, and of the presentation of 
petitions at the Bar at the House of Commons.” | 

The paragraphs dealing with the administration of law and 
justice are perhaps too wide of the mark and of too local an interest 
to come under review here, and we pass over these matters, as well 
as the many pages given to questions of finance, glancing at the 
functions of the minor or local authorities proposed for the City and 
other parts of London as a whole. 

These functions comprise, amongst others, sanitary administration 
generally, construction of new buildings, control of unhealthy dwell- 
ings, drains other than main sewers, maintenance of roads other 
than main highways, small street improvements, regulation of traffic 
and tramways, maintenance of small open spaces, powers as to 
electric light, gas-supply from small companies, overhead wires, 
sale of food, drugs, etc. No duties should be undertaken by the 
central body which could equally well be exercised by the local 
authorities. 

Such, then, is the scheme proposed for the future government of 
London, and we have no hesitation in saying, that with the extreme 
difficulties of the question, and the delicacy of feeling shown not 
to trample upon existing privileges and functions of ancient and 
time-honored renown, the Commissioners have fulfilled their task in 
a most praiseworthy manner, and made practical suggestions which 
we trust to see the British Constitution will not fail to enforce 
within a reasonable period. Briefly, it may be said that the pro- 
aa retain in the new Corporation all that is worthy of the old 
Jorporation, and, by making it a p»pularly-elected body, all the 
desires of the progressive members of the London County Council 
would be met, and “unification” shortly be brought about. Seldom, 
if ever, has it been our pleasure to peruse such a diplomatic 
document as this report. 


ON THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
OF CORNWALL. 


‘bara WALL possesses a larger and more varied number of early 


NOTES MONUMENTS 


Christian monuments than any other county in the British Isles. 

So plentifully are they scattered throughout this district, that it 
may occasion surprise to many of our readers unacquainted with the 
subject, when they learn that it contains upwards of three hundred 
crosses alone, besides some five-and-twenty or thirty inscribed stones, 
two inscribed and ornamented altar-slabs, and four coped stones, two 
only of which latter are, however, perfect. 

Further evidence of the frequency of their occurrence is attested 
by the existence of some thirty or forty cross bases, represent- 
ing all that now remains of the original monuments, as the crosses 
belonging to them have long since disappeared, having probably 
been used as gate-posts, or applied to some other utilitarian pur- 
pose, and alas! in many cases entirely destroyed. 

In conducting the present inquiry, it will first be necessary to 
glance briefly at the early Christian history of Cornwall, and see 
to what extent it was connected with other counties, and how its 
monuments were affected by that intercourse. When Christianity 
was first introduced into Cornwall is not, and probably never will 
be known, and the absence of any monuments bearing Christian 
symbols tends to show that it was only Pagan during the Roman 
occupation. Indeed, it was not until the mission of S. Germanus of 
Auxerre, and S. Lupus of Troyes in A. D. 429, that the existence of 
Christianity in Britain is associated with the names of ecclesiastics 
known in the history of other counties. 

Several of the Cornish churches are dedicated to Gallican saints, 
as, for example, S. Germanus of Auxerre, S. Hilary of Troyes, and 
S. Martin of Tours, thus indicating that, in all probability, 
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Christianity was introduced into Cornwall from Gaul as early as 
the beginning of the fifth century, during the lifetime of these 
saints. Again, the connection between Cornwall and Brittany at 
this period is shown by the dedication of two churches to S. Brioc, 
the founder of Treguier and S. Brieuc, before a. p. 500; to S. 
Winwolanus, Abbot and founder of Slanndevensch, previous to A. D. 
504; and in the sixth century to S. Samson and S. Budoc, Bishops 
of Dol., to S. Nianoca, or Non, the mother of S. David and 
foundress of San Ninnoc; and to S. Patern of Vannes, and S. Pol 
de Léon. 

Churches dedicated to Welsh saints are represented by S. Cybi 
of Slangybi, and S. Carannog of Slancrannog — both in Cardigan- 
shire, and are associated with Cuby and Crantoc in Cornwall. 

Irish saints are alsocommemorated, such as S. Columba, by S. 
Columb Major and S. Columb Minor: S. Colan, at S. Colan; S. Hya, 
at S. Ives; and S. Kieran, at S. Keverne. Finally, we have Saxon 
or Danish saints in the names of S. Cuthbert, S. Dunstan, S. Wene- 
frid, S. Olave and S. Werburg. 

Many other saints might be mentioned, but the few names 
given will be sufhicient to establish the relationship existing between 
Cornwall and the neighboring countries. 

The subjection of the British bishops to the See of Canterbury 
took place in the reign of King Athelstan, a. p. 925-940. 

The inference to be drawn from the foregoing dedication goes to 
show: that Cornwall was more intimately connected with Brittany 
and South Wales than with Ireland, a fact which is further proved 
by the character of the inscriptions on the rude pillar stones, and the 
ornament on the sculptured crosses. 

With regard to the works which have already appeared on the 
subject, Mr. J. T. Blight’s “ Crosses and Antiquities of Cornwall,” is, 
as far as it gues, the most complete. The first edition was published 
in 1856, and the second and last in 1872. But the stones are not 
arranged in any methodical way, and follow on each other more in 
the sketch-book form. Moreover, there are only about 108 examples 
illustrated, and some 60 others mentioned, which according to the 
figures already given, falls very far short of the total number. This 
may be accounted for by the fact of a great many having been dis- 
covered since, including most of the ornamented crosses. The value 
of the book lies in the information, showing the position of several 
of the stones in his time, which from one cause or another have since 
been moved. 

Leyland, in his “ Jtinerary,”’ notices the inscribed stone at Castle- 
ton, and Camden (1606) the cross base of Doniert. Borlase (1754) 
illustrates eleven of the inscribed stones, but no crosses. Lysons 
(1814) gives four crosses, and most of those stones already illustrated 
by Borlase. Much more has been done in modern times, as in 
1876, AS. Hiioner illustrated twenty-two inscribed stones from Corn- 
wall of the pre-Norman period. On this class of monument the 
most valuable aid has been rendered by the Reverend W. Iago, of 
Bodmin, who intends shortly to publish a complete book of his 
labors in this direction. 

Before, however, entering upon any description of the monuments, 


it is necessary to state in what manner we propose to treat the sub- 
ject, in order that the reader may be enabled to follow it without 


difficulty. And it will be readily understood that, unless some 


systematic method of procedure is adopted at the beginning, con- 


fusion is likely to arise. After mature deliberation, the author has 
decided that the simplest and most direct manner of dealing with 
the subject is to arrange the monuments, as far as possible, in an 


order corresponding with their architectural development, com- 


mencing with the rudest, gradually proceeding pari passu to the 
most elaborate. At the same time it must be distinctly understood, 
that the mere fact of placing one particular type of cross before 
another does not imply that it is on this account earlier than those 
which follow. 

The inscribed stones will first be noticed, since our actual knowl- 
edge of the numerous monuments, as a whole, shows that they 
are the oldest. Following them will come the various types of 
crosses, and although the unornamented examples of the latter class 
are numerically the largest, it is only intended to illustrate a small 
proportion of them by way of carrying-out the above method — or, 
following the thread, as it were— which gradually leads on to the 
highly ornamented and more interesting Celtic or Saxon crosses. 
These latter will be more fully considered, comparisons of the orna- 
ment upon them being made, when occasion requires, with similar 
examples in other parts of Great Britain, as well as notes on foreign 
influences traceable in their detail. F 

Tt may here be remarked, that the specimens it is proposed to 
illustrate were all measured and drawn to scale by the author, and 
in the case of the inscribed stones and ornamented crosses, careful 
rubbings were taken, which, to ensure accuracy in reproduction, 
were afterwards photographed to the required scale. 

A word of explanation regarding the names of the parishes and 
villages in Cornwall will be found useful, when giving the different 
localities in which the various monuments are situated. The county 
is divided into twelve deaneries, and contains about two hundred 
and thirty-eight parishes. With few exceptions, the chief town or 
village of a parish bears the same name as the parish itself, the 
former being called, in distinction, the “churchtown,” because it con- 
tains the parish church. Thus, for an example, a person may be in 
Altarnun parish, and yet be three or four miles from Altarnun 
hurchtown. The author experienced this on one occasion. Meeting 


a man, he inquired how far it was to Altarnun, “ Yoom (you are) tn 
Altarnun.” 
’tis about a dree mile ’’! 
tion is somewhat necessary. 


“ Yes, but to the churchtown? ” “ Oh, iss, well, I s’pose 
It will be seen from this that the distinc- 


Having thus introduced the subject, we will now proceed in detail 


with the monuments themselves. 


It has been found convenient to broadly divide the erect monu- 


ments into six classes, viz: (1), Inscribed pillar stones; (2), Wheel 
crosses; (3), Unornamented holed crosses; (4), Ornamented crosses ; 


(>), Latin crosses; and (6), Miscellaneous Monuments; and to treat 
rst of their geographical distribution. 

The inscribed stones, as well as those included in Class 6, are 
more thickly disposed in the middle and western portions of the 
county, and gradually diminish ia numbers towards its eastern end. 
It is curious to note in passing, the progress of this diminution, for, 
in the adjoining county of Devon there are only three. specimens of 
these stones, while the next two counties of Somerset and Dorset 
have only one in each. 

The Wheel crosses, locally called “ round-headed crosses,” are by 
far the most common and will subsequently bedealt with in fuller de- 
tail; suffice it here to say, that by a‘ wheel cross”’ is meant an upright 
stone, with a round head of a greater diameter than the width of the 
shaft. below. These with the remaining classes are pretty evenly 
distributed throughout the county. 

Class 4, the Ornamented crosses, are principally found in the 
church-yards, though few, if any, are now in situ. Most of them have 
been brought to light in comparatively recent years, being found 
built into the church walls, and were only discovered during the 
restoration or rebuilding of the fabrics. 

Why they should have been thus used is not known, but it is 
really most probable that after the disappearance of the Celtic 
church they ceased to be venerated, and when new styles of Gothic 
architecture were introduced, their beauty failed to please, so, lying 
uncared-for in the churchyards, they were simply used as building 
material. Local tradition on questions of the kind is seldom silent 
and often very amusing, as the following instance illustrates : The old 
lady who looks after the church at Cardynham, where a very fine 
cross was taken out of the wall, stated, in explanation of its having 
been there, that “It was hided away in the church walls by the 
Catholics’?! adding that “when it was tooked out, the blacksmith 
wanted to have ‘un to bind his wheels ’pon, but e’ (i. e. the cross) 
wasn’t ’ardly big enough”’! 

The majority of these monuments were the old church-yard crosses 
erected for devotional purposes, except in a few instances where the 
inscriptions upon them show that they are commemorative. 

Generally speaking, the greater uumber of the monuments are 
dotted about on the bleak moors, originally far from any habitation, 
and the questions naturally arise, For what purpose were they erected ? 
and Why do we find them in these out-of-the-way places? In the 
first instance, there can be no doubt that, like the church-yard crosses, 
they were also erected for devotional purposes, or for praying- 
stations, a fact which is borne out by the following extracts: 

In, “Dives et Pauper,” a “worke emprynted by Wynken de Worde”’ 
in 1496, there is the following quaint assertion: —“ For thys reason 
ben crosses by ye waye than whan folke passyinge see ye croysses, 
they shoulde thynke on Hym that deyed on ye croysse, and worshippe 
Hym above al thynge.” 

Again, the first clause in the will of D. Reginald Wertherderwa, 
Principal of Bull ILall, in Oxford, and Rector of Creed, Cornwall, 
dated February 11, 1447, sets forth that, “ New stone crosses [are] 
to be put up, of the usual kind, in those parts of Cornwall from 
Kayar Beslasek to Camborne Church, where dead bodies are rested 
on them to burial, that prayers may be made, and the bearers take 
some rest.” ‘The foregoing gives a very late date to some of the 
monuments; at any rate, it proves that even in medizval times it 
was the custom to ercct crosses. We must remember, nevertheless, 
that in those days Cornwall was far removed from centres of ad- 
vancement, and it is, therefore, highly probable that its crosses, like 
its architecture, were of a later date than those in other and more 
civilized localities. As no particular find of cross is mentioned in the 
will, we may assume from its date that Latin crosses were implied, 
since some of this type belong in all likelihood to this period, and 
were, as we shall show, the latest form adopted. In reply to the 
second question, there can be no doubt that many of the crosses 
were erected in certain positions to act also as guides, or landmarks, 
across the county in the old days when the Cornish land was an 
almost trackless waste. The traveller or pilgrim, journeying then to 
some distant chapel or Holy well, had little besides these stones to 
guide him on his way over the moors, ‘from cross to cross,” just as 
we see the Stations of the Cross in Catholic countries, leading up to 
a Calvary. Even at the present time many of these monuments 
are to be found in situ, by the roadside, thus showing that from 
time immemorial the old cross tracks have been preserved, and the 
now accepted term of “ wayside cross” has been applied to those 
which are thus situated. In several cases, however, the paths, 
“worn by the feet that are now silent,” have long since disappeared. 
Several monuments are to be seen at the intersection of roads, and 
although in many instances the crosses have been removed from the 
positions they must have originally occupied,— i. e., in the middle of 
the crossing — the intersection is still called Such and Such a cross. 
Some stand by the sides of streams, and others are now placed on 
the tops of hedges, where they have been removed, partly for safety, 
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for himself, he need only trudge around the Grafton Gallery and 
observe the fair women (mostly by old masters), and then saunter 
into the new gallery in Regent Street where modern portraits are 
now on view. 

A good, first-rate Reynolds, like the Duke of Westminster’s “ Mrs. 
Siddons,”’ iz, no doubt, an exceptionally noble work. HKomney’s also, 
as seen in Mrs. Carwardine’s portrait, is an exquisitely beautiful 
painting of the highest order. Gainsborough and Van Dyck (un- 
represented by any first-rate portraits at the Grafton Gallery) are, 
on the other hand, frequently approached by modern painters. 
Rubens’s “ Anne of Austria” is unapproachable; and equally so are 
Rembrandt and Velasquez, neither of whom ever had the chance of 
painting what we consider a beautiful woman. But then, can we 
not equal Lely and Kneller, Opie, Hoppner, Raeburn, and a host of 
lesser stars ? 

But to return to the new gallery: Mr. S. J. Solomon’s “ Miss Edith 
Cerola Loder” is a noble piece of work, the face beautifully 
modelled and of the richest polbraiee: but, unfortunately, marred by 
the painting of the right hand. Had this only been handled with 
the same skill as the dress (and especially the satin bow, most 
softly painted), the picture would have left nothing to be desired. 
Close by this work is a portrait of “ Mr. Edmund Gosse,” painted 
skilfully in flat color by Mr. J. S. Sargent; and it is worth while to 
compare the diverse treatment of these two workmen, both equally 
admirable in their individual methods. Mr. Solomon’s “ John Bed- 
dington, Esq.” is also most vigorous and life-like. 

M. Bonnat’s “Mrs. Margaret Talbot” is learned and distin- 
guished; finely rendered as regards its harmonies of gray, but 
wanting in subtilty, and, consequently, somewhat hard. M. F. 
Cormon’s “ Monsieur Allard” is certainly not wanting in subtile 
modelling of flesh tints; and the vigor with which the expressive 
action of the up-lifted right hand is depicted, adds to the animation 
of the face, which is evidently engaged in some exciting converzation. 
The attitude is most easy and original. But, perhaps, Mr. Orchard- 
son carries off the palm with his * Portrait of a Boy.” The child 
rests against a piece of furniture which looks very much like the 
back of a harmonium; at his feet are some books and tovs scattered 
about and a furry donkey on wheels. ‘The boy is holding a little 
drum and looks straight at the spectator. The painting is, appar- 
ently, of the simplest kind; one wonders why every one cannot do 
likewise! Fresh, slight, and at the same time subtile, it is a master- 
piece of technical excellence, standing out amidst, what may be 
termed, a mass of terrible prettinesses by fashionable craftsmen. 

Mrs. Swynnerton cannot be accused of beautifying her models; 
but surely the plainest woman must prefer this artist’s uncompro- 
mising truthfulness to such beautifying as the society painters 
indulge in. Of all terrors in art to be avoided like poison, are 
weakness and prettiness; and they almost invariably go hand-in- 
hand. 

Prince Troubetzkoi may be congratulated upon his clever portrait 
in shadow, of Mr. Gladstone. This is the “ Home Rule Portrait”; 
under the glass is the bill itself, bearing the author’s signature. It 
is the property of Mr. James Knowles. 

“ Mrs. Lebégne,” by Bastien-Lepage, is a fine example of what the 
painter could do en grand. The flesh is somewhat heavy, possibly 
it may have darkened; but the painting of the quilted white satin 
dress and of the pearl ornament are masterly, after the manner of 
Velasquez. The elaborate background is a good example of its 
kind — sub‘\ued and kept in fair subordination to the figure. 

Mr. Herkomer’s fine Rembrandt-like portrait of a boy makes one 
wonder the more that he should have attempted such an impossible 
subject as a skirt-dance. Had M. Besnard done so, we might not 
have been astonished, and the result would certainly have been a 
startling effect of color; but these qualities are not to be found in 
Mr. Herkomer’s picture, nor is the subject what we should have 
thought this artist would affect. Were it possible to give the move- 
ment of yards of gauze or silk twisting and twirling about, upon 
canvas, it is doubtful whether it would be worth doing. Why not 
leave such actualilés to Mr. Dudley Hardy and Mr. Phil May, whose 
black-and-white atrocities are far cleverer, and being inexpensive, 
can easily be destroyed. Mr. Herkomer’s picture is so large that it 
requires a considerable amount of wall-space ; but, possibly, being a 
portrait, it adorns the lady’s boudoir, and forms an attraction to her 
many admirers. It is curious to compare this dancer of the end of 


the nineteenth century with Hoppner’s nimble lady at the Grafton 
Gallery ; both are comic, where no comedy is intended, and neither of 
them is graceful; but the modern dance carries off the prize for 
S. BEALE. 


stupidity and vulgarity. 





J HE work that has been done by several authors for Switzerland, 
Professor Kossmann' has done for the Schwartzwald, and the 
comparative unfamiliarity of the remoter parts of the Black 
Forest to students and tourists gives this new book an unusual 











aK Die Bauernhaiiser im Badischen Schwartzwald,” yon B. Kossmann, Pro- 
fessor, Architekt und BlbHothekar. With 5 plates of etchings and 108 womd-cuts, 
Berlin: Wilhelm Ernst & Sohn. Price 12 Marks. 


interest, to which a good deal is added by the curious sketch of the 
development of plan in the peasant dwellings, and the influence of 
race-elements on this and other parts of the architecture of this 
region. Viollet-le-Duc, somewhere, makes the startling assertion that 
the architecture of Switzerland, where to this day, in the mountain 
villages, houses are put together without using a single nail, has been 
handed down from a time when nails were unknown, and is substan- 
tially identical with that practised by our Aryan ancestors in the 
valleys of the Himalaya, perhaps a hundred centuries ago. Viewed 
from this point, the history of Swiss architecture, with its Indo-Ger- 
manic foundation, on which must have been superposed the ideas of 
every race that has inhabited Europe, from the Pelasgi down, still 
remains to be written; and Professor Kossmann’s thorough study of 
his branch is particularly valuable. The first part of the book is 
devoted to types of plans, followed by a discussion of details, illus- 
trated by many cuts, from which architects will not fail to gain some 
pretty suggestions; while the second part consists of large plates, 
each containing from seven to a dozen extremely pretty little etch- 
ings of exterior or interior effects. Architects will remember that 
books printed exclusively in a foreign language are free of duty, and 
can be imported by mail and it would be hard to find a prettier or 
more suggestive book than this, at anything like the price. 





In our issue of April 19, 1890, there was noticed in these columns 
“A Tezt-look on Roofs and Bridges,” by Mansfield Merriman, Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh University. A second volume 
by the same author is now before us.* It is perhaps not stating the 
fact too strongly to say that this is one of the best works upon the 
subject which bas within recent years been placed within the reach 
of the practical constructor. It is a pleasure to look through a book 
which is written so clearly and concisely and in which the subject 
matter is treated so completely in all its details, without being either 
overloaded with unnecessary calculations or complicated by the use 
of involved mathematical formulas. It is a work which ought to 
find its place in the library of every architect who has to do with 
steel and iron construction. Up to within a very few years, steel 
construction was almost a “sealed book ” to the average architectural 
practitioner, and he who would undertake to design his own metal- 
work was generally driven either to the rule-of-thumb methods of 
some of the architectural hand-books or became hopelessly entangled 
in the mazes of the higher mathematics amidst which the earlier 
scientific writers on construction veiled their lack of positive infor- 
mation. Fortunately this condition no longer exists and there are 
many architects in our large cities who are thoroughly conversant 
with the details of steel and iron construction: but even those who 
are most familiar with the subject will find that the work of so 
precoee a constructor, and so scientific an engineer, as Professor 

erriman will afford many valuable hints on some features of metal 
construction which are apt to be ignored in ordinary practice. The 
book is given an added and very decidedly practical value by the 
incorporation of several very complete working specifications of 
bridge construction. Indeed, nearly all the problems, which, by the 
way, are worked out to the fullest extent and detail, are preceded by 
a specification such as is adopted by some of the large engineering 
or railroad corporations, and although the standards adopted in 
these specifications are considerably higher than is necessary for 
building operations — the factor-of-safety ranging from five to eigh- 
teen, whereas four is amply sufficient — still the comparison which 
these specifications and the accompanying problems will offer to the 
intelligent architect cannot fail to be of great value in showing him 
just what to specify and also in defining the possibilities of steel con- 
struction in regard to strength. Some points of the specifications 
fall outside of the requirements of our own building-laws, as on page 


72, where posts in truss construction are allowed, in which - does not 
r 


exceed 125. The building-law of Boston practically limits this 
resultant to ninety. On the other hand, many of the constants would 
seem to an architect unnecessarily low. Thus the permissible pres- 
sure upon brickwork is put at 7 tons per foot, upon extra good 
limestone 21.6 tons, and upon granite 32.4 tons, whereas the building- 
law of Boston, which does not materially differ from the custom in 
other large cities, allows loads per foot respectively of 15, 40 and 60 
tons. It should be added, however, that these constants are not put 
forward by the author as his own, but rather form parts of the 
specifications which he followed in designing the various bridge 
trusses. ‘The work bears evidence of having been prepared for use 
as a text-book rather than as a hand-book for the practical con- 
structor, and it therefore is open to criticism, in that it presents the 
standards of several different specifications, naturally leaving a 
doubt as to what conditions are the best. Such doubt would not 
trouble the expert, but it is so hard for most beginners to grasp the 
fundamentals of constructive science, that it would seem better to 
restrict constants and methods even more than has been done in this 
case. , 
In the introductory chapters there is included a very complete and 
handy pee diagram, showing graphically at almost a 
glance the bearing, the shear and the strength of rivets, pins, plates, 








24 Tezl-book on Roofs and Bridges.” Part Lil. Bridge Design. By Mane. 
field Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh niversity: aod Henry 
S. Jacoby, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering in Cornell University. New 
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etc. It is one of the most complete diagrams of its kind, and con- 
tains more in less space than anything it has been our fortune to 
become acquainted with. Chapter V, which takes up a single 
problem of a plate-girder bridge is exceedingly valuable and is very 
rational in its process of reasoning and methods of deduction. The 
chapter on inspection and shop-practice by S. T. Wagner, formerly 
of the Phoenix Company, deals with a factor of iron construction 
which is very frequently neglected by architects, namely, careful and 
thorough inspection of the metal from the time it is rolled until it is 
ready to be shipped on the cars. 

Altogether, Professor Merriman’s book is a very decided addition 
to the literature upon the subject, and well repays careful study. 





Ir is very difficult to know where to begin the review of a work 
which is so comprehensive in its scope, so painstaking in its detail 
and of so much vital importance to the professional man as the 
recently published volume by T. M. Clark.! The author begins the 
opening chapter with words which are so pertinent that they will 
bear literal transcribing, wherein he says that “ Among all the busi- 
ness relations which men enter into, there are none, perhaps, more 
complex than those which are involved in the construction of a 
building, by the cooperation of a multitude of contractors, journey- 
men and dealers in materials, under the supervision of an architect, 
for the owner of the land on which the building is erected, who is 
also the employer of the architect; and it speaks more for the 
general honesty and good faith with which such operations are 
carried on, than for the prudence of the persons who engage in them, 
that there are hardly any two classes of men whose legal status, in 
regard to other people, is so undefined as that of architects and 
builders.” Architects, as a rule, are very peaceful, and fully appre- 
ciate the desirability of settling disputes out of court. Possibly, the 
very fact that they are, as a rule, so ignorant of building law is a 
reason for the fact that so few of them ever appear as litigants, by 
an inversion of the principle that whoever goes around with a chip 
on his shoulder is very apt to find some one to knock it off. But for 
the protection of the vast interests which are often involved in a 
building contract, more, especially, than for a possible invasion of 
his particular and personal rights, the architect ought to be suffi- 
ciently posted in legal matters to give an owner a very clear idea of 
exact rights and duties in relation to the builder and the building. 
This knowledge is what Mr. Clark’s work undertakes to supply, and 
it need hardly be said that the work is thorough in the extreme. It 
is the result of long and, doubtless, tiresome search through the 
musty records of legal decisions, involving a vast amount of personal 
effort and clear-minded discrimination, and is expressed in such a 
manner as to avoid the tiresome tautology of law papers, while 
including all needful facts and phraseology. 

No one can read the volume without being impressed with the con- 
stantly-recurring fact, stated in various forms, that the law, though it 
sometimes seems oblivious to an architect’s personal rights, never- 
theless recognizes the tremendous responsibility which is placed on 
his shoulders, and requires that the architect must be honest, must 
be just, must understand his business, and must attend to it. While 
these conditions are fulfilled, bis duties are very clear and the 
liability of his being involved in a law-suit is comparatively slight. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the architect’s duties are 
not to be ascertained by the caprice either of the independent owner 
or even by a jury, but are matters to be determined by evidence and 
deal with facts. The mutual duties of the contractor and the 
owner and the very broad subject of contracts occupy a very 
considerable portion of the volume, but the most interesting chapters 
in the book are those which deal with the relative duties of the 
architect. The kind of builder who undertakes to interpret an 
architect’s plans literally, even when they do not agree, and then 
calmly saddles all the blame upon the architect or his draughtsman, 
is a type so familiar to most architects, that it is interesting to note 
decisions which have been rendered by two of the highest courts in 
Illinois, that “a contractor is not excused for not understanding the 
plans. His undertaking to erect a building in accordance with 
certain drawings and specifications implies that he does understand 
them, and he cannot escape liability onthe ground that he exercised 
ordinary skill and care to understand them, and failed to compre- 
hend them.” Furthermore, the author very properly dwells at 
length upon the serious side of an agreement which is so often 
entered into by a builder to do a piece of work to somebody else’s 
satisfaction. Builders are very apt to reason that this simply 
implies reasonable satisfaction; that if the architect becomes ovei- 
exacting, they can cooly ignore his individual preferences or dislikes, 
and so long as there is a piece of work produced which is satisfactory 
to the contractor and not in distinct opposition to the contract, the 
owner could not insist upon compliance with what the builder might 
consider a whim on the part of the architect. This, Mr. Clark says, 
is a wrong view, and not warranted by legal decisions. “ There is 
no question that if a man makes a contract for a certain thing, he 
is entitled to receive just that thing if he chooses to require it, and 


1% Architect, Owner and Builder Before the Law.’’ A summary of American 
and English decisions on the principal questions relating to building, and the 
employment of architects, with about eight hundred references. Including also 
practical suggestions in regard to the drawing of building contracts and forms of 
contract suited to various circumstances. By T. M. Clark, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. New York: Macmillan & Co. and London, 1894. 
All rights reserved. Price $3, 
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if he stipulates that the object shall be satisfactory to himself or 
some other specified person, it must be made satisfactory before he 
is obliged to accept it, and he need not give any reason for his 
dissatisfaction.” 

Another decision which will interest many architects who have 
had to do with irresponsible contractors, is quoted from the United 
States courts from cases in which the builder defaulted on his 
contract, the owner subsequently completing the work and charging 
the expense thereof to the account of the original contract. It was 
held that “if completion costs less than the balance of the contract 
price, the contractor cannot recover the difference.” And in other 
instances, case after case is cited to show that if a builder enters 
into a contract to do a certain thing, he can have no remedy in a 
court of law against non-payment by the owner until that specified . 
thing is accomplished. 

Decisions, such as the preceding, might be quoted indefinitely 
from the book, which is full of valuable legal illustrations. But 
they will serve to illustrate, at least, a few of the practical lines on 
which the subject has been considered. ‘The final chapter deals 
with forms of contract, and is, in some respects, the best written 
portion of the whole work. ‘The standard contract which has been 
prepared by the joint committee of the National Master Builders’ 
Association and the American Institute of Architects, while approved 
of in the main, is subjected to some very searching criticism. ‘The 
objection which, doubtless, nearly all architects have found in their 
own minds with this contract, is that the American-Institute-of-Ar- 
chitects element is very feebly represented, and that the contract, 
as it stands, is more truly an embodiment of the builder’s side of the 
subject than of the architect’s or the owner’s. One of the clauses 
of the “ standard contract ” provides that all the work to be done 
must be not only specified, but must be shown on the drawings 
which form a part of the contract. Now it is manifestly, as Mr. 
Clark very truly says, impossible to show on a drawing all the details 
of a building, and any agreement which binds the builder only to 
carry out what he chooses to assume to be shown by drawings 
less than one two-thousandths and often only about one ten-thou- 
sandth the full size, puts a premium on rascality. ‘There seems 
to be a fair reason why the drawings should set forth, in de- 
tail, all the work that is required to be done, but as a matter of 
fact, this is a physical impossibility in a great many cases; indeed, 
in instances where the most rigid contract is desirable, it often 
becomes the most difficult to exactly define all the minutiae of the 
building structure. The intent of the Master Builders’ contract is 
good, but most architects would agree with Mr. Clark that the con- 
tract should refer to work shown “or” specified, instead of “ and” 
specified. Again, there is an objection which probably nine owners 
out of ten would raise to the form of contract, if their attention were 
really called to it, and that is the clause which provides that “the 
work shall be done to the satisfaction of the architects acting for 
the purpose of this contract as the agent of the said owner.” Mr. 
Clark very pertinently suggests that the architect should avoid as 
far as possible acting in the owner’s place, and that while young 
architects like a client who will leave everything to them, experience 
shows that it is a good deal better to have the duties and responsi- 
bilities of client, architect and builder as distinct as possible. 
Accordingly, there is not the slightest necessity for an architect to 
be recognized as the agent of an owner under any circumstances 
whatever. He is more independent in his judgment, less obligated 
to consult the fancies of an irrational client and far freer to act in 
his practical function of arbitrator between the two interested 
parties, if he considers himself simply as the architect and does not 
undertake to represent either party in any othercapacity. Few clients 
would submit to being told that the architect 1s their agent, and 
that, therefore, anything done by the architect is binding upon the 
owner, whether he sanctions it or not. ‘This, however, is the plain 
effect of the wording of the clause in the contract form, and it is 
very properly objected to. 

There is a third very radical objection to the “ standard contract ” 
in Mr. Clark’s opinion, and that is in regard to the arbitration 
clause. If the owner, the architect and the builder cannot settle 
their differences among themselves, it is very much to be doubted 
whether three other parties would have any better success. It has 
been our fortune to be involved in several ‘referee cases, and in 
every instance, the decision on all fine points was carried by the 
referee who had the ablest tongue. We remember particularly a 
case in New York, involving upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars, in which a decision was given in accordance with the ruling 
of the architect, simply because the referee whom the architect and 
the owners had appointed absolutely refused to accept the view of 
the other two referees, and was able to persuade them to come to 
his view of thinking, in spile of the facts. Accordingly, as Mr. 
Clark very properly says, if the three parties in interest cannot 
agree, the best way is to fight it out in the courts, and avoid entirely 
a decision by arbitrators. 

The book contains, beside the “ standard-contract”’ form, two 
others; one, a short form drawn up for private use, and a third 
which was prepared by a lawyer of great experience in building 
matters, in consultation with his architect, for use where the interests 
involved were too important to leave any point vague or unconsidered. 
The third form seems to be admirable. Doubtless, the builder 
would urge the same species of objection against it which has been 
cited against the “standard ” form, namely, that it is prepared in 
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the interest of the architect. But it surely covers the ground in a 
most thorough manner, and, assuming that the intentions of all 
parties are honest, it limits the duties and rights in a much more 
satisfactory manner than the standard contract. 

No architect can afford to be without a copy of Mr. Clark’s book. 
It is not only the only work of its kind in existence, but it also 
supplies a long felt need so aptly and appropriately, backing up all 
legal statements by direct quotations from the law records, as well as 
by direct reference to the actual cases, that, armed with this vol- 
ume, an architect can be able to define the position of the three 
parties involved in a building contract to such an extent that he can, 
at least, feel his client’s interests are legally safe in his hands. 


In spite of Mr. Ruskin’s severe and unmeasured strictures on 
Canaletto, he still remains a painter whose works are of great in- 
terest, especially so to the architect, and the addition to the series 
of “Les Artistes Célebres”' of a volume devoted to him was well 
advised. 

M. Adrien Mourcau is the author of the book, which is illustrated 
by a number of reproductions from etchings by Canaletto, and from 
a series of dry and formal engravings after him by Visentini. 
There is, unfortunately, no copy given of the fine (and only) Cana- 
letto in the Louvre, the “ View of Santa Maria della Salute,” one of 
his best works. 

Antonio Canal, called Canaletto, was born at Venice, in 1697, and 
studied under his father, who was a decorator and scene painter. 
In 1719 he went to Rome, where he spent some time in copying the 
antiquities of the city and then, returning to his native place, occu- 
pied himself in painting those views of Venice by which he is so well 
known. In 1716 he visited England, where he lived two years, pro- 
ducing a number of pictures of scenes in and around London, many 
of which are still treasured in British collections. Canaletto died 
at Venice in 1768, his stvle and subjects being closely followed by 
his pupils, Bellotto and Guardi. 

The churches and palaces, the canals, quays, bridges and lagoons 
of the fallen Queen of the Adriatic almost exclusively engrossed his 
brush, and independently, therefore, of the art value of his works, they 
possess a distinct historic worth, which time cannot but enhance, as 
records of places and structures many of which have been destroyed 
or changed. Although he worked in the decadence of Venice, when 
her great painters and her power had both departed, Canaletto’s 
name will always be associated with that of the wondrous water-city, 
to the illustration of whose architecture all his talent was given. 


A FITTING companion to the biographies of Moreau and Cochin, 
previously published, is M. Moureau’s “Les Saint-Auhin,”? the 
latest issue in this series, which treats of the various members of 
this artist-family in sufficient detail and describes their work in 
painting, designing and engraving. 

Gabriel Germain de St. Aubin, brodeur du Ron, had five sons, of 
whom four were artists — Charles Germain (1721-1786); Gabriel 
Jacques (1724-1780) ; Louis Michel (1781-1779); and Augustin 
(1736-1807). Products of the eighteenth century in France, most 
of whose work was done in the reign of Louis the Well-beloved, 
their art is graceful, lively and refined, in keeping with that 
elegantly immoral time. 

The most important members of the St. Aubin family were 
Gabriel and Augustin, of whose labors, both original and following 
those of others, numerous reproductions are given. In them we see 
the gay and gallant Parisians at their balls, concerts, exhibitions, 
promenades and other amusements, or look upon the features of 
many charimi::¢ Women, among them the Pompadour herself and the 
pretty wife of Augustin de St. Aubin. Including also many admira- 
ble designs for head and tail-pieces, vignettes, monograms and the 
like, the illustrations of the book are to be commended, though 
the reader who knows his St. Aubin will find them lacking in 
presentations direct from the original drawings, such as those per- 
taining to the rich cullection of M. Edmond de Goncourt, some 
exquisite examples of which were reproduced in his superb work on 
eighteenth-century art in France. 


Tue publications of the Librairie de L’Art have lately been aug- 
mented by the issue, in parts, of * Dessins de Maitres Anciens et 
Modernes,”? which can be cordially recommended to art lovers. It 
contains many excellent copies, folio-size, of drawings by acknowl- 
edged masters, printed in various tones and published at a moderate 
price. Among the work of the old painters, we find examples after 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, da Vinci, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck 
and Watteau, while the moderns represented include Constable, 
Millet, Rousseau, Francais and Delaunay. In a collection whose 
scope reaches from the severe line of Albert Diirer to the soft 
contours of Boucher and Fragonard, it is not easy to particularize, 
but we will instance the reproduction of a study in red chalk, of an 
old man by Rembrandt, as alone worth the price of the part which 
contains it, which is but two francs. 


Everysopy has seen and admired the color-prints of the Japanese 


— thoxe charming fancies which have floated by millions over seas to 





1s Antonio Canal,” par Adrien Mourcau, Paris: Librairie de L' Art, 1894. 
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i AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 


aid in brightening our prosaic lives — but few know how they are 
produced. For any who care to learn, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has published a pamphlet entitled, “Japanese Wood-cutting 
and Wood-cut Printing,”4 by Mr. Tokuno, Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Ministry of Finance at Tokio. It 
gives a careful and interesting account of the tools and methods of 
the Japanese woodcutters and printers, is furnished with a number 
of illustrative drawings by a Japanese artist, and is edited by Mr. 
S. K. Koehler, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who is also 
Curator of the Section of Graphic Arts at the Smithsonian. 

The pamphlet is significant as showing that the Institution now 
pays more attention to art matters in its publications than formerly, 
when they were almost entirely devoted to science. 





T-SQUARE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


HE regular November meeting of the ‘T'-Square Club was held 

the lst instant. ‘The studies made by the members who are 

in the Inter-club Competition were on exhibition and were 
criticised. The award for summer sketches was made as follows: 
First Mention, Wm. L. Price; Second Mention, John Stewardson ; 
Third Mention, G. G. Basset. 

The programme for the next monthly competition was read, as 
follows : 

‘A memorial tablet to Oliver Wendell Holmes, to be placed on 
the wall of a large church. The tablet to be of any material and 
style, the greatest dimension not over six feet. The inscription will 
be given. Required: one elevation rendered with the brush. Scale: 


three-inch to the foot.” 
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[ Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the butldings, including a statement 


of cost.) 


HOUSE OF DR. HARTE, 1503 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPAIA, 
PA. 


(Hellochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


SWEDENBORGIAN CHAPEL ON THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF LYON 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. MR. A. 
PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ee walls of the chapel are built of selected common brick, 
mixed with “klinkers.”” The roof is covered with tile made in 

the shape of the old Mission tile. The bulkhead wall is con- 
crete, finished in light-cream color. The interior of the church 
is finished in cedar with trusses hewn from Madrone trees with the 
bark left on. In the small belfry hang two silver bells. Adjoining 
the chapel is a residence built in corresponding style. The entrance 
is in the passageway between the church and the house. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO POWER-STATION OF THE WASHINGTON AND 
GEORGETOWN RAILWAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. MR. W. C. ROOT, 
ARCHITKCT, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICK-BUILDING FOR JACOB BINZ, HOUSTON, TEX. 
: 


V LOREHN & FRIZ, ARCHITECTS, HOUSTON, TEX. 


MESSRs. 


MATERIAL to be: granite plinth-course, of Burnett, ‘Texas, gray 
granite; first story, Chico sandstone; upper structure, Roman buff 
brick, sandstone sills and terra-cotta trimmings; cornice, copper. 
Cost, complete, $125.000. Slow-burning construction. Two hydraulic 
passenger elevators, one freight elevator. First story used for store- 
rooms; second, third, fourth and fifth for offices, and sixth for 
lodge-rooms and clubs. Heated with hot-water with electric-light 
plant in basement. 


HOUSE FOR DR. G. C. CLARKE, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. MESSRS, 
fey.” BARNES & ORCHARD, ARCHITECTS, NIAGARA FALLS, 
e Y. 


ae FOR W. C. STURGIS, E8Q. MESSRS. STURGIS & CABOT, 


ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
HOUSE FOR ———, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. MR. J. RILEY GORDON, 
' ARCHITECT, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
wd eee A eh ce 


a” Japanese Wood-cutting and Wood-cut. Printiny es by T. Tokuno, Washington: 
Government Printing-office, 1894. pee gton: 
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[Additional [llustrations in the International Edition.) 


BEDROOM IN THE HOUSE OF E. F. SEARLES, ESQ., GREAT BAR- 


RINGION, MASS. 
[Copper-plate Etching.] 
PAVILION OF THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE CO., WORLD'S 


COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. FEHMER & 
PAGE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


{[Gelatine Print.] 


WirH this plate we end the publication of views of the World’s 


| 


Fair structures, which we planned to publish during the existence of | 


the Fair itself while interest in the Fair was greatest. The unjusti- 


fiable negligence of the “ official photographer ” made this impossible, _ 
however, and whatever have been our shortcomings in the matter | 


should rest on his shoulders, not on ours. 


A SHOP-FRONT, PRINCE'S STREET, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
G. WASHINGTON BROWNE, ARCHITECT. 


NEW POLICE BARRACK, CHAPELIZOD CO., DUBLIN, IRELAND MR. | 


HOWARD PENTLAND, ARCHITECT. 


THE drawing of the new Police Barrack was hung at this year's 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts. The site 
adjoins the Phenix Park, between a portion of which and a bend of 
the river Liffey lies the little village of Chapelizod. It is intended 
to have communication with the Phcnix Park as well as with the 
road through Chapelizod, both for the supervision of the park and 
to enable the constables who are off duty to avail themselves of the 
pleasures of its 1,700 acres. 
disposal, the boundaries and approaches and the formation of the 

arade-ground, has been let to Mr. John Pemberton for 3,150/. 
The ground-floor walls and the chimneys will be finished with first 
quality red bricks. ‘The upper portion of the walls will be plastered 
and the roof covered with red Ruabon tiles. 


THE PORTLAND ARMS TAVERN, 60 HIGH STREET, ST. JOHN’S | 


WOOD, LONDON, ENG. MR. R. A. LEWCOCK, ARCHITECT. 


Turs building, which is the first property rebuilt under the new 
leases, has been erected in High Street, St. John’s Wood, It is a 
landmark and an example of the elaborate construction atlopted 
at the present date for licensed property. The upper fronts are of 
Portland stone with red brick facings. The lower fronts and in- 
ternal fittings are of polished walnut and oak, largely relieved with 
brilliant cut and bevelled plate-glass. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


HOLE. 


To THE EpiTrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 
November 10, 1894. 
Dear Sirs, — Anent the lovely plate, showing the hall in the 
Edgar-Harding home, may a student of placenames say that the 
United States spelling of the town is Woods Holl, without the apos- 
trophe? The United States Board on geographic’ names does these 
things well, and may be honored. C. W. E. 


WOOD'S 


{Ir has evidently escaped our correspondent’s notice that early in the 
current year, the authorities were convinced by incontrovertible testimony 
that when they changed ‘ Wood’s Houle” to ‘*‘ Woods Holl” they had made 
a mistake, and accordingly restored to the water-way and the riparian 
village its original and time-hallowed name. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TKCT. | 
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Boston, Mass. — FE rhibition of the Works of Adolf Menzel; also, Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts, in October and 
November. 

Pastels by J. Appleton Brown: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., 
opened November 16. 


CuicaGco, Int. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24. 
Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 


MR. : oe 
| porous glass for windows. This is declared to possess all the advantages 


_ of the ordinary window framing, and, while light is as freely admitted 


The contract, exclusive of the sewage | 














Ehrich Collection of Old Masters; also, Group Exhibition by Ameri- 
can Painters — William M. Chase, J. Alden Weir, Childe Hassam and 
others: at the Gulleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 
57th Street. 

Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 

Exhibition of Early Printed Books from the Bruce Collection: at the 
Grolier Club, November 9 to 24. 

Exhibition of Du Maurier’s Original Drawings for “ Trilby”: at 
Avery’s Art Galleries, November 17 to December 8. 


PuiILvaDeELpaia, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 16. 





Porous Guiass.— The latest hygienic craze in Paris is the use of 


as through the medium of common glass, the ‘‘ porous ’’ further admits 
air, too, the minute holes with which it is intersected being too fine to 


| permit of any draught, while they provide a healthy continuous venti- 


lation through the apartment. — Philadelphia Press. 





Luminous Su_puurets.— According to M. Jacksh, a Moravian 
chemist, there are four sulphurets which become luminous after ex pos- 
ure to daylight, viz. the sulphurets of calcium, strontium, barium and 
zine. The sulphuret of barium gives a faint, yellowish glow and those 
of barium and zinc a greenish glow, the latter compound being rare 
and difficult toobtain. Sulphuret of calcium is the substance commonly 
employed for commercial purposes, as luminous paint, etc. The others 
possess a phosphorescence which is but feeble and short-lived. — Jnven- 
tion. 





Earty BuryinG-Grocnps.— In ancient times, burial was always 
without the walls of cities and towns. Indeed, before the time of 
Christianity, it was not lawful to bury the dead within the cities, but 
they used to be carried out into the fields and there deposited. About 
the end of the sixth century, St. Augustine obtained of King Ethelbert 
a temple of idols — used by the king before his conversion — and made 
a burying-place of it, and St. Cuthbert afterwards obtained (4. p. 752) 
leave from the Pope to have yards made to the churches suitable for 
the burial of the dead. — Westminster Gazette. 





THe CreMATION OF GARBAGE. — The Jnventive Age notes that there 
are now fifty-five towns and cities in England which destroy their 
garbage and solid refuse by burning, using an average of about ten 
furnaces each for that purpose. The combustion of the material is 
used for the generation of steam, by which the streets are electrically 
illuminated, and other cities are reported to be considering the propriety 
of reducing their municipal expenses by this means. ‘The Livet, the 
latest introduced method, is stated to burn on an average three hundred 
and thirty-one pounds of rubbish per hour for each square foot of grate- 
surface, with an evaporation of 4.08 pounds of water for each pound of 
rubbish consumed. In this way science is showing what profit there is 
in what has been regarded as waste and filth, to be used in contaminat- 
ing public drinking-water or getting rid of it in some other way. 





A MammMotu ConvertTIBLE THEATRE. — The new theatre which is in 
process of construction at Buenos Ayres, bids fair, on completion, to 
be the largest in the world, besides embodying other unique features. 
Its mammoth capacity will afford sitting accommodation for 5,000 
persons. ‘The structure is further so planned as to enable carriages to 
deposit their occupants on the level of the grand tier of boxes, as well 
as the ground floor, while lifts will be provided for the benefit of all 
seat-holders in the upper part of the house. The most novel feature, 
however, of the new theatre is the arrangement by which, in a brief 
space, the pit and stalls can be converted into a circus or racing-track : 
so that on the same day, or even on the same night, tragedy may give 
place to a bull-tight, or opera to a bicycle or foot race. Further means 
are provided by which the ground-floor of the house can be turned into 
a ee lake for the benefit of swimming or other aquatic performances. 
— /nvention. 





APARTMENT-HOUSES AT PoMPEIL.— Our architects should not forget 
that the modern system of hotels and apartment-houses on a vast scale 
is mere child’s play compared with the practice of the ancients in the 
same direction. Recent excavations at Pompeii have unearthed some 
enormous buildings, of such beauty and solidity in architecture, such 
perfect drainage, and such provisions for health and comfort, as to fill 
all who have seen them with astonishment. These newly-discovered 
buildings contain thirty or forty immensely-spacious apartments on the 
first floor, and as many on the second. ‘The rooms looked out on a 
rotunda nearly forty feet long; courts supported by columns surround 
the bedrooms, which opened upon large, ornamental gardens with 
fountains. Vrovision for light and air was made upon the most exten- 
sive scale. On the second floor were found evidences that there were 
suites of rooms built upon’the flat plan of to-day. In fact, the revela- 
tions made by the exhumers at Pompeii show that place to have becn 
one of the most wonderful watering-places for splendor, comfort, health 
and enjoyment, and gave every evidence that floor-renting, like many 
other modern improvements, is not a new thing under the sun. We 
have in preparation a short series of articles on Roman housebuilding, 
in which some of the systems and materials used will be illustrated. — 
Ellustrated Carpenter and Builder. 
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Rornexsorce. — Rothenburg possesses the charm which M. Pau 


Bourget describes as the characteristic of certain towns in out-of-the- 
way corners of Italy; it has proved itself refractory in face of an 
all-levelling cosmopolitanism. Fashion, for once, has been daunted by 
a power stronger than its own, the spirit of the place has repulsed the 
spirit of change, and the Rothenburg of to-day is identical in outward 
aspect and features with the Free City of three hundred years ago. 
During those centuries, not a new house has been built within its 
massive old walls, which, with their picturesque and varied towers 
and bastions, girdle the little town, and protect it from innovation. 
Though not on the direct ling to any place, Rothenburg may easily be 
reached from either Wurzburg or Nuremberg. A primitive little 
railway leads up from the junction of Steinach, through rich orchard- 
lands, and flowering fragrant meadows, fringed with pine woods, to a 
station outside the walls of the town. At the first glimpse of the walls 
and towers — rivals to those of San Gemignano itself — one is conscious 
of a certain vulgarity and modernity in approaching such a place by 
means of nineteenth-century appliances of steam and locomotion. A 
litter and a procession of sumpter mules would seem a more fitting way 
of entering such a town than to rattle in an hotel omnibus under the 
arch of the old Roderthor, with its time-worn massive towers, and its 
double walls enclosing a deep trench, grass grown, and in spring a mass 
of flowering fruit-trees. But the omnibus is the one concession to the 
modern spirit of travel. ‘There is nothing about the roomy, old- 
fashioned inn to suggest Cook and the beaten tracks of tourists. Like 
every house in the quaint, old-world street, the *' Hirach has an inde- 
pendent character, an artistic quality all its own. For that is one of 
the many charms of Rothenburg. Not only is it in itself unlike every 
other place, unlike anything, in fact, but the background ofan Albert 
Durer woodcut, but every house in it is unlike its neighbor. Never 
was such delicious variety of gables and pointed roofs, or arches and 
chimney -stacks, of fayades and corners. Some suggestion of the kind 
one has seen in the best theatres in Vienna, or the Lyceum for instance, 
but nothing in real life to approach its many-sided picturesqueness, its 
unique medieval character. One feels oneself an anachronism walking 
up the steep, irregular strect, lighted by old iron lanterns swung on 
chains from one house to its opposite neighbor. The cllect of modern 
travellers straying through the streets was much as if a spectator from 
the stalls found himself, by some inadvertence, in modern dress on the 
stage at some old fashioned play when the curtain went up. — Prori- 
dence Journal. 


RAMESES AND Anbe-Simper, — It is such a surprising and comfort- 
able fact that the authorities, for a wonder, practically agree as to 
Rameses’s date — they only varying some fifty years, which sh an ttord 
Egyptian is a mere nothing. A man who reigns sixty-seven years, 
lives to be just one hundred, and begets one hundred and seventy 
children, is likely to leave a pretty big fuotprint in the sands of time. 
His characteristic way of proclaiming his achievements, as it were 
with a foghorn, all up and down Egypt, makes him very precious to 
the historian. It is your modest Cincinnatus-kind of hero who does a 
great thing, and then, diving back into obscurity, wants so much 
researching that he becomes a trial even to a Gerumin savant. Directly 
Rameses had achieved a conquest, he could not rest till he had carved 
she record of it on every spare wall space from Memphis up to Abu- 
Simbel. Moreover, he kept @ poet-laureate, one Pentaur, who wrote a 
glorious poem in praise of Rameses, and this is cut in the walls of 
Luxor, on the Ramasseum at Thebes, at Abydos, and, of course, at 
Abu-Simbel. It was about the year 1530 8. c. that Rameses began his 
temple at Abu-Simbel. It was a superb idea, worthy of his great mind ; 
he simply took a vast hillside, and hewed his temple out of the heart 
of it. Nothing less than a fayade one hundred and twenty feet long 
and one hundred and five feet high would satisfy the imperial archi- 
tect, and there he set the fuur immortal warders, his own royal likeness 
four times repeated. What must they have been in their unspeakable 
dignity on the great day when all Eyypt journeyed tu the consecration 
of the temple! Inven now, after three thousaud years, wrecked and 
ruined as they are, eternal peace sits upon their lips, and, defying the 
centuries, they still keep watch across the desert sand, gazing with 
untroubled eyes into the very heart of the dawn. — Lhe Cornhill Magu- 
zine. 





’ 


Tar Poverty OF OXFORD. — “Oxford's Poverty’ is the theme of 
a piteous letter from the librarian of the Bodleian. He points out 
that the Bodleian Library, une of the five great libraries of the world, 
and whose income, according to Dr. Stubbs when a curator, ought to be 
not less than £15,0U0 a year, docs not get as much as £4,000. Yet it 
is more than half as large as the British Museum, which, after deduct- 
ing expenses to which the Bodleian has nothing analogous, has an 
income of £65,000. ‘The Bodleian is supposed to receive £1,000 a year 
from All Souls’, but it does not get a farthing. And 80 on, and so on. 
The fact is that our universities are exceedingly poor. Cambridge last 
year was stated to be insolvent ; and if Oxford is not as bad as that, it 
is only by starving many old institutions. Yet, wore and more demands 
are made upon them — for untversity-extenston, new schools, new 
teachers. If wealthy men would occasionally leave moncy to the 
university, as Messrs. Jo‘ns Hopkins, Stanford, Childs have done 
for the more fortunate universities of America, all would be well. But 
they don’t, sighs Mr. Nicholson. And he casts covetous eyes at the four 
millions just coming into the possession of a ventleman who inakes 
£11,00) at one sweep with a race-horse. Query ; Should the university 
sell its real estate and try to make some money on the turf ¢— S¢. 


James's Gazette. 





Lignrine a Textire Mint. — Some months ago, an English man 
ufacturer made a number of experiments to determine the best 
method of illuminating his cloth-mills. Gas jets, incandes ‘ent lamps 
and arc-lizghts were all tried and found wanting, because they cither 
failed to give light enough, gave too much light or cast heavy 
shadows. Finally, a Cuntinental idea was adopted. ‘The walls of a 


room were painted white, and under each of a number of arc-lights 
was suspended a reflector which threw all the light up to the white 
ceiling, from which it was reflected to the room below. This system 
was successful from the outset, and has attracted considerable attention 
among English weavers. It was examined by Darius L. Goff, of the 
Goff braid mill in Pawtucket, and he has adapted it to light a braiding - 
room fifty feet wide and two hundred feet long, only seven arc-lights 
being used for the purpose. The room is admirably adapted for such 
a system of illumination, as there are no columns in it and but a few 
belts near one wall. — Philadelphia Press. 


The Cutrcuks or Provence.— No Proveneal churches of later 
date than St. Trophime demand attention in a sketch like this. Along 
the seacoast, Saracenic invasions had fostered, in very early days, a 
fortified type of church, and this was brought into greater prominence 
by the Albigensian wars and the constant attacks of Mediterranean 
pirates ; even the church which enshrines the bones of the holy Marys 
has military-looking wails and machicolations. But, common to all 
the southerly parts of France, fortified churches may best be studied 
to the westward of Provence; and when Northern Gothic penetrated 
the land, the attempt to unite its characteristic ideas with Provenyal 
ideas in regard to ground-plan and proportions, produced results which 
are interesting rather than attractive. The pointed work of Provence 
has a distincter local favor than that of most of the other provinces of 
France, but it appeals to the lover of architectural history more than to 
the lover of architectural beauty. — Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer in the 
Century for Norember. 


AN O_p Ciinese Watrr-cLock. — In another tower, reached by a 
flight of rickety stairs, is the water-clock that has measured time for 
the Cantonese for nearly six hundred years. Four copper pots, crusted 
and dingy with age, stand raised on steps, each one above and slightly 
behind the other. In the base of the three upper pots are lips, over 
which, from a pinhole-outlet, the water filling the top vessel trickles 
drop by drop, and passing through each of the first three, drips finally 
into the fourth, or lowest. ‘Through a slit in the cover of this vessel is 
seen a praduated brass scale attached to a float below, which rises with 
the increasing volume of water. Every twenty-fourth hour, the water 
accumulating in the lowest pot is transferred to the uppermost, and the 
scale sinks down with the float, only to rise again with the hours as 
the vessel slowly fills up. —*‘* Zn the City of Canton,” in the November 
Century. 


Frost anp Portianp Cement. — A method for preserving L’ortland 
cement from frost, invented by Herr R-inhofer, consists in the addi- 
tion of crystallized soda dissolved in water. ‘The cement-mortar is 
composed of one litre of Portland cement, one of lime, and three litres 
of rive? sand, mixed with a solution of one kilogramme of soda in three 
litres of water (one litre equals one and three-quarters pints, and one 
kilogramme equals 22]bs ). After exposure for fourteen and a half 
hours to a low temperature, the maximuin intensity of which attained 
thirty-one and a half degrees Cent., the test san.ple was placed in an 
oven, where it remained for three hours, after which no deterioration 
was observable. — /dlustrated Carpenter and builder. 





A Mewortat to Boapicga.— Much interest has lately been mani- 
fested at the decision of the Parks Committee of the London County 
Council to carefully open the tumulus at the top of Parliament-hill 
Fields, which, according to tradition, is the burial-place of Queen 
Buadicea. When the committee decided to undertake the investiga- 
tion, it occurred to Mr. J. I. Thorneycroft, of Chiswick, in connection 
with the undertaking, that his father, the late Mr. Thomas Thorney- 
croft. devoted fifteen years of his life to a gigantic group, representing 
the British Warrior Queen, supported by her two daughters, preparing 
to go into battle against the Roman legions in a chariot drawn by two 
horses. This, Mr. ‘Thorneycroft considered, would be a suitable occa- 
sion to make a present of the statues to the County Council for erection 
in some prominent position in Lundon. As soon as the Parks Commit- 
tee was informed of Mr. Thorneycroft’s intention, a small sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. W. B. Doubleday, vice-chairman of the 
committee ; Mr. Andrew Arter and Mr. W. JJ. Bull was appointed to 
view the work, and report to the Council upon it. These gentlemen 
yesterday visited the house of Mr. Thorneycroft at Chiswick, and 
examined the plaster cast, which, for the last ten years, has been 
preserved in a house specially erected to contain it. The group is of 
gigantic proportions, the statue of Buadicea alone being fully ten feet 
in height and the chariot eight feet in width. Attached to the wheels 
are long war-scythes. Mr. ‘Thorneycroft explained that his father had 
especially designed the group for casting in bronze. ‘The cost of casting 
would amount to about £6,000, and he was prepared, should the 
Council not see its way to the expenditure of all that sum, to open a 
voluntary subscription by a donation of £100, in order to insure that 
the undertaking should be carried out in a proper manner. He also 
sugested that a suitable site would be the well-known mound on 
Parliament-hill Fields, or on one of the other spots in London which is 
traditionally associated with the British Queen. After a long examina- 
tion, the comnittee expressed their gratification at the public spirit 
which characterized Mr. ‘Thorneycroft’s action, and their great pleasure 
at the excellent way in which Mr. Thomas ‘Thorneycroft’s work had 
been executed and preserved. Before advising the County Council as 
to what action should be taken, they considered that it would be 
preferable if some of the other members of the Parks Committee 
should examine the work, so as to obtain their opinion as to the most 
suitable spot for erection, and the cost of the casting. During the 
lifetime of the late Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft considerable interest was 
taken in-this group by the Prince Consort, who frequently made 
inspections of it. The two horses in the chariot are life-size, and so as 
to assist Mr. Thorneycroft in his work, the Prince Consort especially 
sent, from time to time, horses from the Royal stables. — N.Y. Trit- 
une, Norember 4, 1894. 
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E received some time ago, through official kindness, an 
advance copy of the long-expected Report of the United 
States Strike Commission on the great Chicago strike 

of last summer, with a request not to make use of it until a 
certain date. That date having arrived, we are glad of the 
opportunity to lay before our readers some of the interesting 
statements and conclusions which we find in it; premising, 
however, that we do not agree with all the conclusions, and 
that some of them do not appear to us justified by the state- 
ments of fact. ‘The Commission, in its investigation, began by 
inquiring into the condition of affairs at Pullman before and 
during the strike, and gives an interesting picture of the great 
industrial city. In this picture, the Commission represents 
the town of Pullman as a piece of soulless mechanism, by 
which dollars are pitilessly extracted from ‘ Labor,” to add to 
the dividends of “ Capital.” The rents charged for the houses 
are, it says, twenty-five per cent higher than those for which 
the same accommodation can be hired elsewhere, but the men, 
although nominally not required to live in the houses owned 
by the Company, do not, practically, feel at liberty to live 
elsewhere, because they think that, if work slackens, the 
Company will discharge first the men who do not occupy its 


houses. 


twenty-five per cent more rent for its houses than they 

were worth, by refusing to hire any man who did not live 
in them, would be oppressive ; and the Commission is, perhaps, 
right in presenting the apprehensions of the men as a basis for 
condemning the Pullman system on theoretical grounds; but 
the facts, as gleaned at intervals from other parts of the 
Report, by no means bear out the repulsive picture which 
imagination has suggested. Whatever the Company’s tenants 
may have thought, and told the Commissioners, the pay-rolls 
show, as the Report itself informs us, that a large number of 
the best, and best-paid, workmen in the shops live outside 
of the town, and do not suffer any harm at the hands of the 
Company in consequence. In the same way, the Commis- 
sioners offer us a doleful description of the ‘attractive church 
and parsonage,” which are often not occupied, “ because the 
rental required to be paid is higher than any church society is 
willing to pay to obtain the gospel privileges to be thereby 
secured ”; as if the Pullman Company were to blame for 
depriving its employcs of ‘“‘ gospel privileges’ by building too 
handsome a church, or declining to rent it for whatever sum 
the worshippers chose to pay; and they speak in a melancholy 
vein of the * tasteful library of books,” selected and cared for 
by the Company, for the use of which three dollars a year is 


Nv doubt, a system by which a great corporation extracted 








charged. But this is not the worst of the ways in which 
anxiety to make out a case against the Pullman theory has 
obscured the statement of the Pullman facts. Farther on, the 


Report says that the Company collected its rents, not by 


deducting the amount from the wages paid, which is forbidden 
by law in Illinois, but by making payment in two checks, one 
being to the amount of rent due, and the other for the balance. 
These checks pass through the local bank, which is also the 
rent-collector, and the tenant is credited with a payment on 
his rent, and the balance over is given him in cash. All this, 
it must be acknowledged, sounds harsh, unfeeling, and charac- 
teristic of ‘ the air of business strictly maintained there,” and 
it is with some surprise that we tind, in an insignificant para- 
graph on page 33, that “At the time of the strike about 
“570,000 of unpaid rents had accumulated. It is fair to say 
‘“‘that this accumulation of unpaid rent was due to leniency on 
“the part of the Company toward those who could not pay the 
‘rent and support their families, Neither have any actual 
‘evictions taken place. The Company has held these matters 
‘in abeyance pending wage reductions and strike difficulties.” 
Thus, this soulless corporation, while “strictly maintaining ” 
the ‘‘air of business” which so displeases the Commission, 
had already given, for it can never hope to collect the arrears 
of rent, seventy thousand dollars to its poorer and more 
burdened men at the time of the strike, and, notwithstanding 
the provocation of what it considered an unjustifiable revolt of 
its men at the instigation of designing outsiders, had not, at 
the date of the Report, turned: anybody out of its houses, rent 
or norent. While, as we have repeatedly said, we disapprove 
of the principle of industrial paternalism of the Pullman sort, 
believing that it is, in the long run, better for men to be turned 
into the street as soon as their rent falls into arrears, we can- 
not see what reason the employés of the Pullman Company 
have to complain of what we do not hesitate to call the noble 
forbearance and generosity of the Company under very trying 
circumstances. It is a pleasure to discover from the Report 
that the employés, in a great degree, responded to the good 
intentions of the Company. As soon as the strike was de- 
clared, three hundred of the striking men volunteered to guard 
the Company’s property, and did guard it, so faithfully that 
no violence or destruction took place there, and it was not 
until nearly two months later, when riots were raging all 
around, that a military force was called in as a precaution, to 
strengthen the volunteer defence. ‘Such dignified, manly 
and conservative conduct, in the midst of excitement and 
threatened starvation is,” as the Commissioners truly say, 
‘“‘worthy of the highest type of American citizenship”; and 
we are quite sure that the experiences of the strike have left 
in the minds of the managers of the Pullman Company, as well 
as of their men, nearly all of whom, we believe, are again at 
work in the shops, a mutual regard which it will take years to 
obscure. 


VF TTORNEY-GENERAL OLNEY, who was last summer 
Hi the object of unmeasured abuse from labor agitators and 

Socialist newspapers, because of the wise and timely pre- 
cautions which he advised at the time of the Debs-Sovereign 
railway strike, has proved himself a true friend of labor by 
interfering in behalf of the employés of the Reading Railroad, 
as wisely and effectively as he did last year in behalf of the 
innocent people whose lives and property were endangered by 
the Debs antics. It seems that the policy of the Reading 
Railroad has always been to discourage unionism among its 
men, and, a few weeks ago, eleven men who had joined the 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘lrainmen were called before the Sup- 
erintendent, and notified that they would be discharged unless 
they abandoned their membership in the Brotherhood. ‘The 
officers of the Brotherhood remonstrated, and the receiver of 
the railroad, who is also President of the Company, replied, 
saying that it was the fixed policy of the Company not to 
allow its employés to connect themselves with organizations 
which might make claims upon them incompatible with their 
duties to their employers, and he did not intend to depart from it. 


‘VTS the receiver is an officer of the United States Court, Mr. 
A Olney, as Attorney-General, was not only entitled, but 

probably felt himself bound, to make some statement of 
the view which the law department of the Administration 
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would take of this question, particularly as the controversy has 
taken the form of a suit before the Circuit Court; and he has 
written a letter to Judge Dallas, the presiding justice of the 
Court, pointing out that, as the railroad has been taken out of 
the hands of the Company, and is operated by the receiver, as 
servant of the Court, the past policy of the Company is a 
matter of no particular consequence, the relations between the 
road and its men being a matter for the Court to settle accord- 
ing to its own judgment, without regard to precedents set by 
a corporation which has no longer any control over the road or 
its employés. ‘Taking this view, he thinks that, on general 
principles, to deny to railroad employés the right, which is 
enjoyed by other citizens, of belonging to such associations as 
they like, so long as their object is not wrong, will make them 
feel themselves unjustly treated, and tend to increase, rather 
than diminish, disaffection and discontent. Examining the 
constitution of the Brotherhood, he finds that it contemplates 
nothing illegal, while most of its objects are commendable ; 
and the denial of the right to join it is based on no legal 
objection. As to the main questions involved, — whether it is 
undesirable for the employés of a railroad in the hands of a 
Court to belong to an organization of this sort, Mr. Olney says 
decidedly that it seems to him advantugeous for all parties to 
have the men organized under a rational and conservative plan. 
To say nothing of the insurance avainst accident and misfortune, 
which is one of the chief objects of such associations, and is 
particularly necessary in so hazardous an employment, he 
thinks that such organization among the men tends to promote 
mutual respect between employers and employed, and to lead 
to concessions, and amicable adjustment of differences, and he 
reminds Judge Dallas that, in the present case, the Court is 
not only the standing arbitrator between its receiver and the 


men whom he employs, but has the power to enforce its deci- 
sions; and expresses his belief that, by recognizing, under 
such favorable auspices, the principle of hearing and arbitrat- 


ing disputes between employers and employed, it will conciliate 
the latter, by showing them that there is not one law for one 


class of citizens, and another for another class, and will ‘“ pre- 


serve for the law, and the judiciary by which it is administered, 
that general respect and confidence which have always been a 
marked characteristic of our institutions.” 


E are always glad to welcome the Annual Report of the 


Chief of the Forestry Division of the Department of 
Professor Fernow is so earnest, and so 
thoroughly master of his subject, that his essays on it would 
always be interesting ; but he possesses, in addition, an effec- 


Agriculture. 


tive manner of presenting his conclusions which adds greatly 
to the value of his writings. 


of forest land in the United States; and we believe that few 


people will look at this map without being startled into the idea 


that it is high time to look out for the preservation of such 
forests as are left to us, and to provide for planting new ones. 
This map shows us, for example, that in three States only — 
Maine, New Hampshire and Arkansas — does the forest area 
amount to more than sixty per cent of the whole territory ; 


that a person travelling directly westward, from the end of 


Cape Cod to the Pacific Ocean, would not traverse a single 
State possessing more than thirty per cent of forest land; that 
a man might travel from the frontier of British America to 
the boundary of Mexico through States none of them possessing 
ten per cent of wooded area; and that, west of Minnesota and 
Towa, there is a tract nearly as large as Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, which is destitute of any forests of commercial yalue. 
If this area were desert, there would be some excuse for its 
timberless condition, but it includes Kansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and the two Dakotas, which have been, and are still, 
the richest wheat-raising parts of the continent. ‘To devote a 
part of this rich ground to the raising of trees would be of 
incalculable value to the rest, through the more equable and 
moist climate which the forest would bring, and there seems 
to be absolutely no reason, except the expense, why this 
should not be done. Few persons realize that only eighteen 
per cent of the surface of the United States is improved, 
eighty two per cent being still wild land; and even the 
Atlantic Coast country, which has been settled for nearly 
three hundred years, and is often supposed to be ‘ over-popu- 
lated,” and “ exhausted,” still has sixty-five per cent of unim- 
proved land. A good deal of this is wooded, but the forests on 


In the present instance, our 
attention is at once attracted by a map, which shows in a most 
graphic manner the distribution of the smal] remaining area 


it have been so plundered, burnt over and ruined that it will 
be generations before valuable forests of marketable timber can 
take the place of the wretched *‘ scrub ” which now covers it. 


N view of the rapid disappearance of the valuable timber of 
the United States, the next question is, how to replace it. 
In the Eastern States, as Professor Fernow tells us, public 

opinion is slowly awaking to the importance of the subject, 
and some movement in regard to it has been made, either by 
the State authorities, or by private Forestry Associations, in 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia aud Wisconsin. Farther West, progress in the matter has 
been backward, rather than forward. California has, for 
political reasons, as we are told, abolished its Forestry Com- 
mission, after eight years of valuable service ; and Colorado 
has virtually done the same, by refusing any appropriation to 
pay the salary of its Forest Commissioner, and the expenses 
of his work. This interesting piece of administrative economy 
deserves to be noted in connection with what the German 
forestry statistics show of the value of laud on which timber 
can be intelligently grown. Since the inauguration in Ger- 
many of the principle, first introduced by Frederick the Great, 
of submitting the State forests to rational regulation, the 
Prussian Government has had frequent occasion to buy new 
land, over which to extend its woodland property. As a 
rule, the land purchased has been waste territory, either 
entirely devastated, or spoiled by denudation on the American 
plan; yet, so valuable is land considered in Germany on which 
a crop of timber can, with care, be raised eighty or a hundred 
years hence, that after deducting the value of what standing 
wood there may be on it, which is always reckoned separately, 
the land alone brings, in lots of ten thousand to fifty thousand 
acres, from twenty to eighty dollars an acre. It is hardly 
necessary to say that such prices as these would make the 
mouths of owners of wild lands in Colorado, or New Hamp- 
shire, or Massachusetts, or Connecticut, or Pennsylvania, 
water. In Massachusetts, for example, thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of ground, which once produced the finest white- 
pine timber in the world, and are still covered luxuriantly with 
second-growth pine, mingled with oak, are said to be valued 
by the assessors at five cents an acre, and could be bought for 
not very much more than that; yet clear white-pine timber, 
such as was cut from those lands a hundred years ago, sells 
now in Boston for sixty dollars a thousand feet, or at the rate 
of about one hundred dollars for the product of a single tree of 
the old-fashioned sort. In Germany, where the white pine was 
introduced from the United States eighty or ninety years ago, 
the plantations are said to yield annually fifty thousand feet of 
timber per acre. ‘This would be worth in Boston, if of as good 
quality as formerly, at least two thousand dollars a year, —a 
tolerably good interest on an investment of five cents. But 
this is not all. The City of Frankfort has a forest of American 
white pine of seven acres. It does not allow any cutting of 
the timber, but rents the privilege of collecting seed from the 
trees. For the last eighteen years, this privilege has been 
sold, at an average rent of one hundred and fifteen dollars a 
year. It is well known that pine trees do not seed every year, 
and three out of the eighteen seasons have been barren, but, 
as compensation for this, the seed-privilege in one year was sold 
for five hundred dollars, much of the seed being exported to 
the United States. 


on the subject of fires in tenement-houses, which was 

quite remarkable for the number of distinguished citizens 
present. Mayor-elect Strong, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, President Bayles 
of the Health Department, Mr. Brentano, Fire-Commissioner 
Robbins, Chief-Engineer Bonner, Mr. F. C. Moore, of the 
Continental Insurance Company, and many others, assembled 
to learn what could best be done to keep people from being 
burned to death in tenement-houses. Mr. Brentano, who has 
kept a record of the loss of life from fires, said that, within the 
last ten years, two hundred and seventy-six persons had died in 
this way, of whom two hundred and fifty-six had been killed 
in tenement-house fires; and Chief Bonner made the startling 
declaration that in eleven months, from July 31, 1893, to June 
30, 1894, there were 2,415 fires in tenement-houses in New 
York, of which seventy-six were maliciously set, while forty- 
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one more were supposed to be incendiary. 
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Looking down tne Close, Wells. 


Wells, and a few vards beyond the “ Mitre” and the “Swan” 

in Sadler Street, bring one before an old gate-tower, which 
looks grimly down upon the narrow street. Under its blackened 
archway, known as the ‘ Dean’s Eye,” goes the road into the Cathe- 
dral Close, and one sees across the level green the great front of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew. In tier upon tier above the 
doors stand sculptured princes and prelates in their canopied niches, 
deep shadows behind them; square towers flank the front, their lacy 
parapets and tapering crocketed pinnacles cut against the sky. The 
cathedral is seen almost in elevation, a suggestion only of the north 
side being visible. Under a row of noble trees, just by, are benches 
where one falls into the way of resting a while to study the picture, 
when going to and from the town. 

Joining the cathedral front on the right, a stretch of ancient wall 
at the back of the cloisters, almost unbroken except for an odd 
small window or two close under the eaves, is a good foil to the 
elaborate ornament of the front, the whole effect of which is, after 
all, not restful. 

Leftward, a charmingly broken line of walls and roofs frames-in 
the picture; nearest are the battlements and graceful corner turrets 
of the Deanery, to which a high battlemented wall, crowned with 
fine masses of ivy, joins the gate-lodge. This has a handsome oriel 
hanging above the great pointed gateway. Beyond is another 
stretch of high stone wall reaching to the Archdeanery buildings. 
Across the back of the picture swings the ‘Chain-Gate” gallery, 
leading from the Close Hall to the north transept, and over this 
hardly more than the parapet of the Chapter-house can be seen. 

This one point of view gives us a rarely complete and beautiful 
ensemble of medieval church buildings. Good judges maintain that 
a more perfect impression of the best Gothic art is not to be had in 
all England. 

What the critics have further said as to the great west front being 
a mere screen and in no way an honest expression of the Cathedral’s 
plan, becomes apparent as one follows along the north side towards 
the Chain Gate, for the western towers are seen to project much 
beyond the walls, so exaggerating the apparent width of the church, 
and there is no suggestion of the real roof-lines in the square treat- 
ment of the upper part of the front. 

In contrast with this, the simple dignity of outline, breadth of wall 
mass, and reserve of ornament in the north porch are peculiarly 
pleasing. It is Early English at its very best. The same feeling is 
recognized in the transepts. 

In the Chain Gate. on the other handy one has the matured ex- 
cellence of the Perpendicular, as yet giving no sign of the decadence 
of taste which followed all too soon. In this beautiful gallery we see 
the skilled hand of de Beckyngton, at its best. 

Pupil and friend of William of Wykeham, Thomas de Beckyngton 
had learned the arts of architecture under that great master, of 
whose college at Oxford he was also a Fellow. During his incum- 
bency of the bishopric of Bath and Wells, 1443 to 1465, he added 
several beautiful monuments to the cathedral establishment. The 
Chain Gate is the most notable of his works. ‘The Palace Gate bears 
his arms carved upon the great boss which ties the ribs of the vaulted 
roof over the archway. He also built the gate-tower called the 
“Dean’s Eye,” giving into the green from Sadler Street, and 
the “ Bishop’s Eye,” a narrow passage out of the northeast corner 
of the aaekek plane into the Cathedral Close. ‘The best of his 
many benefactions to the town was the beautiful old fountain, which 


A TURN to the left out of the market-place of the old town of 
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formerly stood in the market-place, now long since gone to ruin and 
removed, but fortunately still known through an old print, of which 
one may find copies in the book-shops. He made a conduit to run 
from the great Spring of St. Andrew’s Well in the palace grounds, 
and gave to his loyal townsmen the priceless boon of a good water- 
supply. 

There is a curious ol) deed extant, in which the good Bishop con- 
firms to the Master, Brethren and Burgesses of the City of Wells 
this right forever, on the sole condition that they yearly repair to 
his tomb in the Cathedral, there to pray for his soul and the souls of 
the faithful departed, further granting to the suppliants an indul- 
gence of forty days for so doing. ‘The crystal water still sparkles 
from a later font in the heart of the ancient town, but I fear the 
prayers for the generous donor have been long since forgotten. De 
Beckyngton designed as well as carried out the construction of all 
his architectural work. 

I have sketched his rebus, the “beck in tun,” from a panel above 
the Bishop’s Eye, and one finds his arms over the Chain Gate, and 
carven here and there upon soffit, or chimney, or belfry. Wherever 
his sign manual appears, are found the most charming bits of design 
carried out in immortal stone. 

He united great statesmanship to his artistic skill and church- 
man’s power, presenting a combination of several orders of genius to 
which the times and his high career gave opportunity for a develop- 
ment quite remarkable to us specializing moderns. 

The Chain-Gate gallery was obviously intended to connect more 
intimately the Close buildings with the Cathedral and the Chapter- 
house, but the mere gain of a covered passageway, even in the rude 
winters of the Mendip country, would scarcely warrant so costly a 
structure, and so daring an encroachment upon the architectaral 
unities of the Cathedral. Behind its apparent purpose was hid the 
love of mystery and the jealous exclusiveness of the medieval priest. 
Safe from prying eyes the Prebendaries and Chantry priests passed 
by the long corridor above the roadway to chapter and to mass. A 
tall flattened arch swings over the drive. The footways on either 
side are carried through smaller vaulted openings, looking into the 
middle passage, about elbow height, through pretty arcades. 

Over the central arch is a handsome triple group consisting of a 
canopied niche of rich detail, to hold statue, between two transom 
windows, the three members under a single arch and label. The 
several bays of the second story curtains similar groups of openings. 
The bays are defined by slender pilaster-like members running up to 
the parapet. The latter is panelled. ‘There is also an interesting 
panel treatment of the lower story of the bay cut by the roadway 
arches. Above are the usual pinnacles and crocketed finials. ‘These 
were fallen into a dangerous state of ruin in Pugin’s time, but have 
since been thoroughly restored. ‘The moulded and carved work is in 
freestone, and the arrises of the stones are rounded off, and in places 
nearly the whole form of the members lost, by the actions of time 
and weather. 

To the left, just through the Chain Gate, a gloomy arch opens 
into the Vicar’s Close. From under its dark shadow, one looks in 
upon a peaceful scene; a quadrangle closed-in by low, stone houses, 
and filled with flowers and sunshine, blessed silence and the loveli- 
ness of age. ‘The Close is almost a rectangle, 436 feet long, but 
tapering from a width of 65 feet, by the gate-house, to 56 feet at 
the chapel, which stands across the north end. Down the sides are 
forty-two little stone houses, each having a tall, graceful cut-stone 
chimney rising above the front wall, and each having before it a 
pretty little garden, walled-in from the gravelled roadway which fills 
the middle space. 

During a sunny month of September which I passed there, it was 
very beautiful and picturesque. Glorious masses of Virginia-creeper 
were reddening against the walls amid rich, dark surfaces of ivy. 
The ancient walls are covered here and there with brilliant patches 
of lichens in yellow and gray-green. 

In the narrow, tracery-headed windows swing diamond-paned 
leaded casements. Several of the old gate-porches remain. The 
wall is ramped up to them on both sides. They are built of cut 
stonework. The heavy wooden door hangs in a pointed arch 
chamfered on the edge of the opening. In each spandrel is a carved 
rose. The top swells out into a pretty cornice with crenellated 
upper member. The vines clamber up over the old gates and hang 
down tendrils across them. 

There were originally thirteen of the vicar’s chorals; they were 
increased to the present number of houses in Beckyngton’s time, 
but again reduced to twenty by Elizabeth. The present houses 
belong partly to these gentlemen, who are now merely lay-singers 
appointed to the office, and partly to other members of the 
Cathedral establishment. Several of the little dwellings have been 
carefully restored to their original appearance. Many, unfortunately, 
have lost their old forms under Georgian bay-windows and door- 
hoods, and even stucco has desecrated the ancient stones. 

In the olden time, the vicar’s chorals were in holy orders. Joce- 
line ordained the first of them in the year 1237. Their duty was to 
relieve the canons in chanting the musical portions of the mass, and 
as their number increased, they received lands and houses from 
Bishop de Hulle. 

Ralph of Shrewsbury erected for them a new college, and the 
hall— under whose arched gateway we now enter the Close— 
contains a library, a “kitching” and acommon room. There are 
some fine old black-oak napkin panels to be seen in the hall, and on 
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a shield of stone in the wall are cut the arms of the See of Wells and 
the name “ Ricus Pomeroy.” The two oriels were probably added 
in the same period, but the two-light lancet mullion and transom 
window is part of Ralph of Shrewsbury’s original design. The 
oriel on the street-wall of the house east of the gate is richer than 
these, and I found it very graceful in shape and ornament. I give 
a drawing of it here as a fair example of the cut stonework of the 
time. A fellow to it hangs on the west gable of the house next 
the Archdeaconry. A long flight of well-worn stone steps leading 
to the hall above and to the Chain-Gate gallery starts under the 
high pointed arch in the gate-house tower. Over this is a small 
muniment-room, eight feet square, fitted with oaken presses for 
the keeping of documents. A circular stair from the hall gives 
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access to a room over the muniment-room, which is reached from 
this apartment down another small, winding stair in the turret on the 
side of the square tower. 

De Beckyngton’s will, after providing for a number of bequests, 
left a balance to be expended by his executors “ in pios usos.” The 
executors were Richard Swan, Precentor of Wells and Rector of 
Yelverton, Hugh Sugar, LL. D., also known as Norris, the Treas- 
urer of Wells, and John Pope, or Talbot, D. D., Prebendary of St. 
Decuman’s and Rector of Shyre. They, each, received a sum of 
twenty pounds for their services. They expended the bulk of the 
good bishop’s money in repairs and additions to the Vicar’s Close. 
Their arms are emblazoned upon the chimney panels, Swan’s being, 
in heraldic phraseology, “ a fesse between three swans ”’; Sugar’s, “a 
large old-style ‘HH’ and three loaves of sugar,” Norris’s, ‘a chevron 


between two roses, in chief, and a talbot in base.” The panels over 
these bear the arms of Bath and Wells. ‘These chimneys are all that 
remain ‘of the original structure of many of the houses, which have 
been extensively modernized. One or two have been restored 
properly, but it is a pity that the ordinance which empowers the 


Richard Swan. Hugh Sugar. 


John Pope or Talbot. 





Tne Arms of the de Beckyngton Executors. 


bishop and principals to require a uniform retention of the old design 
should not be enforced. 

The doors opened into a room of thirteen by twenty feet, low- 
studded and paved with flags. The ceiling showed two large cross- 
beams. There was a great fireplace by the door, a two-light 
mullioned window in the front wall beside it, a similar opening in 
the rear wall, and a small loophole, for observation, by the door. In 
an offset at the back, a square staircase led to the upper story. 
This was in one room with an open roof. The rafters and tie-beams 
were simply chamfered. A small wood cornice, in miniature battle- 
ments, was carried round at the spring of the rafters, about eight 
feet from the floor. There were four mullioned two-light windows. 
‘The room was lofty and pleasing. It was the sleeping-room of the 
vicar in occupancy. 

Modern ideas have made these dormitories low and stuffy by add- 
ing a plaster ceiling. 

In one of the restored houses I found a most charming medieval 
interior. The plan is kept as described above, except that two of 
the little houses have been joined by a door in the party-wall. It is 
an artist’s home. Going in under the old gate-porch, one passes 
through a small garden full of roses. Cast about here and there in 
the grass are some bits of carved Gothic stonework picked up at odd 
times from Somerset ruins. ‘The massive door opens into a paved 
hall with walls of bare stone and heavy-beamed ceiling of black- 
ened oak boards. In the broad fireplace one might pile great logs. 
The room is furnished with some oaken benches and chests, and 
tables and heavy chairs of Gothic style, a quaint lectern and a bit 
of old tapestry. The light is dim, and brown shadows lurk miysteri- 
ous in the corners. ‘The slight variations in color, and the irregular 
network of the jointings of the stones in the wall have a good effect. 
In the studio above, one finds the open wood roof very interesting. 
There is a wide three-light window with a broad ledge for books, 
paint-boxes and brushes. Portfolios stand along the floor against 
the wall, and there are stacks of water-color drawings and old prints 
about on the chairs and tables. ‘There are examples from earlier 
schools of English aquarellists and rare architectural books. ‘The 
host is himself an accomplished medizvalist, and his own pen and 
pencil drawings from the beautiful Gothic halls and churches of 
Somersetshire are not the least of his treasures. He knows Exmoor 
by heart, and from hours of patient study with pencil and brush has 
brought away the rugged outlines of lonely tors and the glories of the 
heather on a windy moor, with the cloud-rack wreathing across 
the misty skies. 

‘There is a charming view from his study-window south, and down 
the Close, across the pretty gardens. The dark mass of the Cathe- 
dral shows above the roof and battlements of the gate-house, the 
delicate perforated parapet of the octagonal Chapter-house lifts its 
eight crocketed pinnacles, a glimpse is had of the tracery of one of 
its glorious decorated windows, and above is the long straight back 
of the Cathedral roof; the ridge-line lacks that lacy airiness given by 
the intricate “ faitage ” of good French Gothic. Over all, the great 
central tower looks down into the quiet Close. One sees the 
splendid traceries of its tall perpendicular wirdows against the light. 
Slender, vertical members refine the bulk of its square mass. The 
flowering pinnacles and openwork parapet fret the sky-line. 
The rooks are always flying in and out up there, and their scolding 
comes harsh upon the silence. Sunshine is bathing in soft light 
the old walls which time has painted in grays and velvet blacks, 
brightened here and there by a wash of green, or a brilliant dash of 
red and yellow, where a field of lichen has spread upon the ancient 
stones. 

Nothing could be more deliciously, restfully satisfying in color, and 
when one has felt and loved the beautiful reserve and completeness 
of this, there is a certain unavoidable shock in the sight of hard 
lines of black against white marble, bands of fleshy red checker- 
work of multicolored stones, disks of green and lines of gold, and 
the splendor of mosaic glowing upon outer walls, as when one 
comes from England to look upon, say, the Florentine Duomo an 
Giotto’s Campanile, under the staring blue of an Italian sky. With 
what a sense of relief the eye wanders to the exquisite little Bigallo, 
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across the way, and rests upon its monotone of dingy gray. In the 
first newness of impression, one fails to grasp the exquisiteness of 
the Italian work. [n time one may almost grow to think there is 
none beside it. 

The very heart of our quiet little Close is in its Chapel. The 
lower story of this charming little building is ascribed to Bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, the windows of the Chapel being unmistakably 
of his time. Their traceries are very graceful. ‘The door is set-in 
under a window-head. The whole stone casing of the door was 
removed from its former place in the middle of the west end, accord- 
ing to Pugin, who claims to have found its old place in the west 
wall. I have given a drawing of the door which is worth study. 
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Door of Chapel, Vicar’s Close, Wells. 


The little shields at the heads of its panels bear various heraldic 
devices. The third from the left has the arms of Bishop Nicholas 
Bubwith, 1407 a. p., the same we find on his chantry in the nave of 
the Cathedral, and in one of the painted quarrels of the Chapel 
windows. ‘The upper part, where the windows are all square-headed, 
and the parapet above them showing three richly-treated canopied 
niches, correspond to the style of work in de Beckyngton’s palace 
gate. The niches are elaborately designed and have small but- 
tresses, pinnacles, and crockets in a style of Gothic which Mr. 
Ruskin has condemned most severely. 

De Beckyngton’s arms are carved upon the shield on the side of 
the pretty little bell-turret; “argent on a fesse azure, between, in 
chief, three stags’ heads caboshed, gules, attired, or; and in base 
three pheons, two and one, sable; a mitre labelled of the fourth.” 

Architects, at least, must be sorry that heraldry has quite fallen 
into disuse, or never had a being in our own country. We have not 
quite given up the forms which were devised in the old work to 
carry armorial emblazonments. They are too important a feature 
of decorative architecture to be dispensed with. But they are 
becoming meaningless. The personality, the bit of human history 
they wrote upon the walls of the old houses, when they bore upon 
their faces the quarterings of the master, are lost to our modern 
buildings. 

What a pleasure one takes in Swan’s stately birds, and in Pope’s lit- 
tle talbot upon the chimney panels of the vicar’s dwellings. The 
little dog is sculptured in a realistic way, with one forefoot lifted, 
the long flapping ears pointed forward, and the taper tail almost 
wagging. He is almost a peer, as an architectural dog, of that 
famous small animal who sits by the tent-flap of the shepherd in one 
of Giotto’s reliefs on the base of his glorious tower. Mr. Ruskin put 
him on the screen once for the boys in one of his lectures, and the 
intent ears and curling tail of the puppy drew a hearty and irrepres- 
sible cheer. 

The interior of the Chapel is very interesting. The tall wood 
screen, just inside the door, is very richly carved in an openwork 
member along the top. The handsome three-light, east window, 
which was blocked up in Pugin’s time, is restored and has some 
beautiful glass. Under it is a small stone altar with a canopied niche 
on either side, now empty. The front of the altar has tall, narrow 
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panels with tracery heads. Two similar stone tables in either corner 
of the chancel were formerly used for the sacred vessels of the mass. 

The mural decorations are incised in the plaster from designs by 
Mr. Henry Sumner, the nephew of the Rev. Mr. Gibson, the present 
Principal of Wells Theological College. The figures painted in 
metallic lustres above the dado by the screen are also his work. 
The Chapel has a splendid wood ceiling in four large panels, sub- 
divided into four smaller compartments, which are again made up of 
four smaller ones. The beams are very richly moulded, and at their 
intersections are wooden bosses boldly carved in strong relief. The 
beams are held on moulded brackets, and there are carven ornaments 
of elaborate leafage in the angles of the timbers. 

The room above the chapel, a small library, has also a fine wood 
roof. This room is reached by a winding stair from the Chapel. 
The Chapel is now used entirely by the Theological College. 

West of the Chapel is a very interesting house, with its gable to 
the Close. ‘The great, two-storied, four-light window has been well 
restored. The shields in the stone panelling bear the arms of 
Bishop de Beckyngton, the See of Wells, and of Bath and Wells 
conjointly ; the last quarterings are the arms of Bishop Stillington, 
who succeeded de Beckyngton in 1466. 

The Close suffered very little from the spoilers and iconoclasts of 
the Reformation. Elizabeth granted a charter of incorporation 
to the ‘* Principals, Seniors and Vicar’s Choral of the choir in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Andrew at Wells,” with a seal. Their 
number was fixed at not less than fourteen, nor over twenty. 

In later years, and especially in the early part of our own century, 
the buildings have suffered much from abuse and dilapidation. The 
Chapel was in disuse and full of rubbish in the year 1840. 

There was a “malting-house ” in the gate-house, a shop-front 
under the beautiful oriel of our drawing. ‘“ Many of the houses 
were modernized with common sash windows, bastard Italian doors, 
and plain parapets.” Some of them have come back to their first 
beauty. Let us hope that good taste and intelligence will gradually 
bring back to the old Close the glory of its Gothic birth. 

The life of the Close is not out of keeping with its antiquity of 
aspect. Its inhabitants are, for the most part, clerical. The Col- 
lege masters, one or two prebendaries and the vicar’s choral reside 
here, and all the Theological College men must have chambers 
within the gates. A crowd of young men in Oxford and Cambridge 
gowns fill the court of a morning, rushing off to prayers in the 
Palace Chapel, streaming back to breakfast, and afterward to their 
lectures in the Archdeaconry. Here the College has splendid 
quarters in a new and very beautiful building, which, | believe, is 
the work of Mr. Freeman. They come quietly through the Close 
again, at noon, to prayers in their little chapel before dinner, after 
which there is great bustle of getting away to the cricket-field in 
white flannels, or off in knickerbockers and with golfing bags to the 
links on the top of the Milton Hill. Silence reigns throughout 
the Close in the evening, and one sees in every house the reading- 
lamps alight and a student bending over his books. At ten, they 
quietly assemble in the Chapel for night prayers. ‘The old painted 
windows gleam like jewels. Through an open casement come the 
voices of the young hierophants singing their evening hymn, and one 
may see them standing with earnest faces turned towards the chancel. 
There are about thirty-five. Quarters are assigned them in the 
Close, where they have limited messes, but each must have his own 
sitting-room for study. Many live comfortably enough, and are 
pretty well cared for by the landladies who lease the little houses 
from the vicars. I was courteously bidden to a midday dinner with 
the Senior Mess, and enjoyed the meal in excellent company, later 
going over the links with a “ foursome ” and seeing my first golf. 
The view of Wells from Milton Hillis very fine. ‘The great gray 
mass of the Cathedral rises from the meadows like a great weather- 
beaten crag, with the Close, the Deanery, the Cloisters and the 
other church houses clustering under the shadow of its walls, and 
beyond, the gardens and towers of the Bishop’s Palace within the 
moat, and a long line of red-roofed houses of the town straggling 
away westward to where St. Cuthbert’s Minster lifts its noble 
belfry. 

The landscape is very lovely. The meadows, stretching away 
green and fresh to the hills, are dotted with trees and groups of 
farm buildings. Beyond, Dulecot and Dynder lift a bald and stony 
ridge. Away over the green plain, the old tower-crowned Tor of 
Glastonbury stands against the sky, reminding one of Avalon and 
the Arthurian legends. 

In the near foreground the fields slope down from the hill, and 
there are groups of noble oaks and elms in those full bosky masses 
and graceful spread of branches which are peculiarly characteristic of 
the English trees. Westward, the eye may follow the swelling backs 
of the Mendips away toward the glowing evening sky, across the silver 
gleam of Bristol Channel, into the purple distance where lies Wales. 

A. B. Bre. 


Tue Frescoes 1N THE Houses Or PARLIAMENT, LONDON. — Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone has been taking advice concerning the deterioration 
of the frescoes in the British Houses of Parliament, the efflorescence 
upon those painted by the water-glass process having almost entirely 
obscured them. It is proposed to obtain a report from some expert, 
such as Professor Church of the Royal Academy, as to whether or no 
the decay can be arrested.— N. Y. Evening Post. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


N November 15, the University of Illinois installed Dr. A. S. 
Draper, late Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York 
State, as President, and also dedicated a new building to the 

uses of the College of Engineering, which includes the departments of 
mechanical, civil, electrical and municipal engineering, and architect- 
ure. At the dedicatory exercises, the address in behalf of the edu- 
cational interests was delivered by President Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; that in behalf of the architectural interests by 
Mr. D. H. Burnham, Chicago, President of the American Institute 
of Architects ; 
while the well- 
known civil 
engineer,Gen. 
William Sooy 
Smith, of Chi- 
cago, spoke | 
for the engi- | 
neers. 

The Uni 
versity of Illi- 
nois is one of 
the rapidly 


growing edu- 










~~ 
cational insti- * aaa 
tutions of wos 
the Central ml o@ ® 
States. It 

was founded fy 7 er rn 
in 1868 upon aa i 


the proceeds 
of the United 
States land 
grant, and 
now has an 
instructional 
force of sev- 
enty, an d 
eight hundred 
students. The Institution is divided into four colleges: Agriculture, 
Engineering, Literature, Science. Only three institutions in the 
United States have more students in engineering. The School of 
Architecture is the largest in the country. _ 

The new Engineering Hall is the handsomest of the group of six 
principal University buildings. The building has a front of two 
hundred feet, with wings at cither end seventy-six feet deep, while 
the central portion extends back one hundred and forty feet. It is 
four stories in height. The first story is of Cleveland sandstone, 
and the remainder is of buff pressed brick, with terra-cotta trim- 
mings. ‘The roof is of slate with large skylights. The mill system 
of construction is employed throughout. Plate-glass windows and 
Washington fir and polished oak, with other finishings in keeping, 
make the interior very 
attractive. Steam hear, 
mechanical ventilation, gas 
and electric lights will be 
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HENGE ERING HALL 


laboratories of Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
and Applied Mechanics are ia other buildings. 

Adjoining is presented a perspective of the building, and also a 
floor-plan of the fourth floor, which is devoted exclusively to the de- 
partment of Architecture. 

At the exercises connected with the laving of the corner-stone, 
Ira O. Baker, Professor of Civil Engineering, read an historical sketch 
of the College of Engineering. The paper has not been published, 
but we are permitted to make the following extract. After trac- 
ing the growth of the Mechanical Department, the Professor said : 

‘“ The first instruction that had any direct relationship to archi- 
tecture was 
given in the 
fall term of 
1872, and con- 
sisted mainly 
of artistic 
picture - mak- 
ing, and not 
much of that. 
The. first real 
/ instruction in 

| arehite trral 

_ subjects be- 

vanointhe fall 

| of 1873, when 

, ihe present 

_ incumbent of 

_ the chair of 

, architecture, 

Nee _ Professor N. 

=a e% | Clifford Rick- 

» er, was placed 

=") in charge of 

ane the depart- 

ment. He im- 

mediately ar- 

ranged a four 

years’ course 

of instruction 

designed to prepare students for the profession of architecture. 

At that time there were but two colleges giving instruction in 

architecture, and at present there are only eight, but the Uni- 

versity of Illinois has more architectural students than any two of 
them. 

“Time does not permit an adequate account of the self-sacrificing 
and earnest efforts of Professor Ricker in building up this depart- 
ment, but there is one fact which the occasion demands should be 
made public, that a modest man may have the honor justly due him. 
I have already said that Professor S. W. Robinson and the me- 
chanical department deserve credit for the establishment of the first 
distinctly educational shop in the United States. To Professor 
Ricker may be given the honor of introducing into this country the 
so-called Russian system 
of shop-practice. 

“Professor Robinson's 
system consisted in setting 
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the University of Illinois. 
A principal prize of $1,000 hs eee 
was offered for the best 
design, and a second thou- 
sand dollars was divided 5 
between the second, third 1 Soppornive 
and fourth best designs. 
‘The award was made by a 
committee of the Board of 
Trustees, consisting of an 
architect, a civil engineer, 
and a business man, with 
N. Clifford Ricker, Profes- 
sor of Architecture, a8 con- 
sulting architect. 

In the planning of the 
building, the greatest 
thought and care have 
been given to the arrangement of the rooms for the purposes 
of instruction. Lecture-rooms, draughting-rooms, seminary-rooms, 
studies, oflices, cabinet and filing-rooms, and library have been planned 
for their especial purposes. The furniture also has been designed 
to meet the requirements of modern engineering instruction. Large 
space has been given to cabinet and wall cases, and ample pro- 
vision has been made for filing pamphlets, drawings, photograplis, 
models, specimens, etc. The masonry laboratory of the Department 
of Civil Engineering has two large rooms in this building. The 





of different tools in succes- 
sion. In the first system, 
part of the attention is 
directed to the training 
of the student, and part to 


per ‘ 
Co ~ Tapeor' ' the making of a machine ; 
Studlorts ill Drawing Boom. in the second, the whole 
lag ES ES a attention is given to train- 


ing the student. The 
latter system is now em- 
ployed in all school-shops 
in America, except one. 
Dr. Runkle, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, is credited 
with having introduced the 
Russian system of  shop- 
practice in America, a dis- 
tinction he certainly never claimed for himself, and which unques- 
tionably belongs to Professor Ricker, of the University of Illinois. 
“The architectural department of this institution is preéminent 
in another important particular. The fundamental idea of the 
course is that the architect should be first, a safe and economical 
builder, second, a man of business capacity and, third, an artistic 
designer. Nearly all the architectural schools in the world consider 
artistic design of the first importance, and many of them entirely 
ignore matters of construction. Our course is planned to help a 
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young architect in the whole round of his duties, and is not confined 
to one of the subordinate branches of his future employment. — 

“A distinguished American architect, himself both an artist and 
a constructor, says that only one-twentieth of his time is devoted to 
artistic design, while nineteen-twentieths are given to construction, 
business affairs, and offive detail. The pronounced success of our 
architectural graduates proves that they have been well prepared 
for their chosen profession. I prophesy that when the evolution of 
the collegiate architectural course shall have been as fully worked 
out as is that of the civil and the mechanical engineering courses, It 
will be found that the University of Illinois has again been a pio- 
neer, and marked the pathway in which others follow.” 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


THE DANIEL PEIRCE HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 


Tus house was built in 1799. 


THE HOUSES [RESTORED | IN THE VICAR’S CLOSE, WELLS, ENG. 
SKETCHED BY MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE CHAPEL, OUTSIDE AND INSIDE, WELLS CATHEDRAL, WELLS, 


ENG. SKETCHED BY MR. A. B. BIBB, ARCHITECT, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 
SkE article elsewhere in this issue. 

THE COLLEGE ARMS HOTEL, DE LAND,, FLA. MR. G. T. PEAR- 


\S SON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Additional Ullustrations in the [aternational Edition.) 


TO THE NEW UNION STATION, BOSTON, 
RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, 


CENTRAL ENTRANCE 
MASS. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
[Gelatine Print.] 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. P. B. WIGHT, 
ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


Because the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has recently 
acquired all of the square bounded by Madison Ave., 24th St., 
Fourth Ave. and 23d St., with the exception of a single lot, and 
proposes to at once enlarge its palatial building now at the corner of 
Madison Ave. and 23d St., and ultimately to cover the whole block, it 
has seemed to us proper to make a record in our pages of this build- 
ing, before it is too late. This record might have been made before, 
since the building was a new one at the time this journal was founded, 
but it was no longer a novelty at the time when it became possible 
for us to use the gelatine printing process. 


DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CHURCH. MR. F. C. EDIS, ARCHITECT. 


Tus plate is copied from The Builder. 


THE RAILWAY-STATION, DUSSELDORF, GERMANY. 


Tuis plate is copied from Zeitschrift fir Bauwesen. 
PLAN OF THE SAME. 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACF, LONDON, ENG.: DOORWAY. 


MR. T. E. KNIGHTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, BROMLEY, KENT, ENG. 


MR. JOHN C. T. MURRAY, ARCHITECT. 


Tuesk buildings, now in course of erection, on the east side of 
Freelands Road, near the junction of Upper Park Road, occupy a 
site 150 feet deep by 70 feet frontage, and when finished will form 
one of the most convenient and complete blocks of buildings recently 
erected for the Presbyterian Church of England. The buildings 
include a church, lecture-hall, vestry, class-rooms, etc., and have been 
admirably planned and arranged to meet the varied requirements of 
church work. The plan of the church is cruciform and consists 
of nave, aisles and transepts, with seating for over 700 worshippers — 


547 in the area and 174 in the galleries, which are in the transepts | 


and at the west end of nave. The choir and organ are in the north 
transept gallery. Immediately in rear of the church is a lecture-hall, 
to hold about 240, and so arranged that it may easily be divided by 
folding partitions into separate class-rooms for Sunday-school pur- 
poses. ‘There are also on the ground-floor a session-house, vestry and 
lavatories, and on the first floor a large class-room and a ladies’ or 
“Dorcas” room with lavatory attached. In the basement are a 
kitchen and heating-chamber. The whole of the exterior walls and 
the interior of the church are faced with red brick with Doulting 
stone dressings. The roof has steel principals and purlins and is 
covered with green slates, and the woodwork of the interior is of 
pitch-pine. Solid wood-block flooring throughout the ground-floor 
for church, hall and passages. The spire measures 118 feet from 
ground to vane. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


SAMPLES WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CAL. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —1 am anxious to have samples of various materials, 
patents, ete., used in architectural work, from different firms. 
It seems to me that it will be an advertisement for business men, 
and students will become familiar with what is in the market. 
Will you kindly tell me what todo? Yours respectfully, 
B. R. MAyYBEcK. 


[WE are glad to assist our correspondent by making known his needs and 
desires. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





A QUESTION OF CHARGES. 


NEW YorK, N. Y., November 9, 1894. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — A asks B to make plans, specifications and details, 
(without superintendence) for a house. ‘Two houses are built at 
the same time from the same design for $8,500 each, B making a 
new set of floor-plans only, for the second house, this being neces- 
sitated by reversing the floor-plans, one house facing north and the 
other south. Besides the one set of details, B furnishes A with four 
sets for specification and scale drawings complete. The architect's 
fee has not been alluded to by either party. In your opinion, what is 
a fair charge for B's services? Respectfully yours, Be Ye Zi 


(WE should think that 8500 would be a fair charge. The custom is to 
charge for drawings and specifications, without superintendence, three-and- 
one-half per cent on the cost, for buildings costing $10,000 or more; and 
most architects charge as much for work on an $8 500 house as for one 
costing $10,000. Although a Massachusetts Court has decided, in a case 
where ten or twelve similar buildings were erected from the same plans, 
that the architect was entitled ton fee of five per cent on the cost of the 
whole, the old New York architects, in such cases, where no supervision 
was required, used to make the regular charge on the cost of the first house, 
and one per cent on the cost of the duplicates. In the present ease, the 
plans had to be re-drawon for the second house, so that something more than 
this would be fairly pryable. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.|_ 





Boston, Mass.— Exhibition of Millet’s “Sower’’ and other Paintings 
loaned by Quincy A. Shaw, also, the Works of Adolf Menzeland Draw- 
ings by Jot Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Pastels by J. Appleton Brown: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., 
closes November 23. 

Pictures by Joseph Lindon Smith: at the St. Botolph Club, opens 
November 26. 

Water-colors by Sears Gallagher: at Foster Bros., 164 Boylston 
Street, closes December 1. 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opens November 27. 


Cuicaco, Itt. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 
Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van Buren Street. 


New York, N. Y.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to 24. 

Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 

Ehrich Collection of Old Masters; also, Group Exhibition by Ameri- 
can Painters — William M. Chase, J. Alden Weir, Childe Hassum and 
others: at the Gulleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 
57th Street. 

Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor; at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 
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Exhibition of Early Printed Books from the Bruce Collection: at the 
Grolier Club, November 9 to 24. 

Drawings by “Life” Artists: at “Life” Building, 19 West 31st 
Street, closes December 1. 

Lilustrations of Shakespeare, by Edwin A. Abbey: at F. Keppel & 
Co.'s, 20 East 16th Street, closes December 7. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 16. 





Errect or ItLoMiInaNts ON THE AtMospHeRE.—The following 
table shows the oxygen consumed, the carbonic acid produced, and the 
air vitiated by the combustion of certain bodies burnt, according to a 
circular issued by an American electric illumination company at Cleve- 
land, so as to give the light of twelve standard sperm candles, each 
burning at the rate of one hundred twenty grains an hour: 























Sos 5 é 2 3 Eo 
235 bo S s.; | = es 
eA | 23 & 1 
—-o8 oS a. eo 2 co ED 
is sa] 33 <3 = | $7 
ae sn 2 & wo & oS Oe 
ok Se © 2 c= a 2c 
7 oc OC — 3 — “> — 2.93 e 
avo = a = 2 Es » 2s 
tS 2 = = 2 ¢ 2% 
= oO oO oO oO = 
CATO WARS 62%. aaaeen oun 3.30 16.50 2.01 217.50 | 195.0 
CONIMON PAS. dade wastes 5.45 17.25 dol 348.25 | 278.6 
SHOPAT Oll nervy iacamnses ae aeh 4.75 23.75 3.33 806.75 | 233.5 
Ke OPOsenGs cai sins asec coats 4.45 22,30 3 54 376 30 332.6 
PAPAR vsec is taamaas eaters 6.81 34.05 4.50 484.05 361.9 
CaM phen ies a4 5050's vs pas 6.65 3,25 4.77 510.25 | 325.1 
SHEri CANAIOM..cnase cele eales TAT 37.85 5.77 614.85 | 351.7 
Rit, t SERRE CLT ee ' Sd 42.05 5.90 652.25 383.1 
BLORTIC ca siaitise oa verteo aa ae Sav 44.10 6.2! 669.10 | 374.7 
PROW 205s oases cs 12.00 60.00 $73 | 933.00 305.4 
Incandescent electric-light... ——— | —— 15.8 
The advantages of the incandescent light as above stated are: —It 


has, practically, no affect on the temperature of a room; it is absolutely 
free from noxious qualities of gas or oil, which can only be prejudicial 
to health; it consumes no oxygen whatever. In fact, it combines the 
maximum of light with absolutely no impurities. — Znvention. 





Virruvius. — The history of Vitruvius is known only by what he 
casually says of himself in his treatise. He is noticed only by two 
ancient writers — by Pliny, who enumerates him among the writers 
from whose works he compiled, and by Frontinus, in his treatise on 
aqueducts, “‘ De Aqueductibus,’’ who mentions him as the inventor of 
the Quinarian measure. Neither the time nor the place of his birth is 
known, but he is generally supposed to have been born at Formize 
(Mola di Gaeta), in Campania, from several inscriptions relating to the 
Vitruvia family which have been found there. As he dedicated his 
work to the Emperor Augustus when lie was already old, and as it was 
written before the theatres of Marcellus and Balbus were built, which 
was in the year 15 8. c. (for when Vitruvius wrote, the theatre of Pom- 
pey was the only stone theatre in Rome), it follows that he must have 
been born about 80 B. c., or a little earlier. From what he says in the 
prefaces to his third and sixth books, it would seem that he was not 
very successful in his profession; he executed only one public work 
that is mentioned, a basilica at Fanum. He was, however, at the time 
that he wrote one of the superintendents of the engines of war, the 
others being Marcus Aurelius, P. Numisius and Cn. Cornelius, a place 
which he had obtained through the recommendation of the emperor's 
sister, and it was on account of this appointment, as he himself says, 
that he dedicated his work to the emperor. He states that he had 
received a good education, and was fond of literary and philosophic 
subjects, that riches were no object with him, and that he was pos- 
sessed of very little, but that he hoped to acquire a reputation with 
posterity for the treatise he was then writing. He mentions, in the 
preface to his seventh book, the architectural writers to whom he was 
chiefly indebted for information, namely, Agatharcus, Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, Silenus, Theodorus, Ctesiphon and Metagenes, Phileos, 
Ictinus and Carpion, Theodorus Phoceus, Philo, Hermogenes, Argelias 
and Satyrus and Phyteus. He mentions also many other writers who 
wrote upon subjects more or less bearing upon architecture. — The 
Architect. 


Tne Exp or THE ScrARRA Case. — Don Maffeo, Prince Sciarra, after 
defending for two years a suit of the Italian Government against him 
for an alleged violation of the law in the sale of his gallery of paintings, 
has been condemned, finally, to pay a fine of $360. The case of the 
Government was based on an edict issued at the commencement of 
the century, and countersigned by Cardinal Pacea, which prohibited the 
sale of paintings and art-objects from galleries of great Roman families 
when the Pope’s permission had not been obtained. The Government’s 
contention was that the art treasures of great private galleries were, in 
reality, held by their owners as trustees; but the tribunal of Ancona, 
in condemning Prince Sciarra to a mere fine for contravention, upsets 
the Italian Government’s theory, and, at the same time, pleases impov- 
erished Italian noblemen and eager art-collectors.— N. Y. Times, 
November 6. 
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“FAKED”? Woops. — “ Treated birch,’’ says a Philadelphia builder, 
‘“ becomes mahogany of rare beauty, and ‘ soaked’ maple goes into all 
‘ebony’ pianos now. So cleverly is the ‘fake’ wood ‘ weighted’ that 
nothing short of borings will prove the deception. Maple mahogany is 
soaked through to a depth of four inches, and will polish even better 
than the genuine wood.” — N. Y. Tribune. 





THe CovrpeR WeEEpPING-WILLOW At CHATSwoRTH. —In the world- 
famed gardens of Chatsworth, the most beautiful seat owned by the 
duke of Devonshire, is an artificial weeping-willow. It is made of 
copper, and so dexterously fashioned that at a distance it resembles a 
real tree. Visitors are generally attracted under its branches, when 
the guide steals off to a secret tap which, on being turned, causes a 
tiny spray of water to burst from every branch and twig of the tree. 
Another glory of Chatsworth gardens is the magnificent conservatory 
of iron and glass covering an acre of ground, which suggested the idea 
for the 1851 exhibition building of glass in Hyde Park. —Detroit Jour- 
nal. , 





A BripcE 636 Feet Hicu.—The highest bridge of any kind in the 
world is the Loe River viaduct, on the Antofagasta Railway, in Bolivia, 
South America The place where this highest railway structure has 
been erected is over the Melo Rapids, in the Upper Andes, and is 
between the two sides of a canon, which is situated 10,000 feet above 
the level of the Pacific. Counting from the surface of the stream 
to the level of the rails, this celebrated bridge is exactly 636% feet in 
height. The length of the principal span is eighty feet, and the dis- 
tance between abutments (total length of bridge) is 802 feet. The 
largest column is 314 feet 2 inches long, and the batter of the pier 
what is known to bridge-builders as ‘‘one in three.’’ The gauge of the 
road is two feet six inches, and trains cross the bridge at a speed of 
thirty miles an hour. — Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette. 





LayinG A Gas-MAIN BY Alp oF Locomotion. — Contractor Stanton, 
of Chicago, who has charge of the work of laying the International Gas- 
main across the Detroit River, intends to do it on a new and original 
plan, which, if successful, will save the expenditure of a large amount 
of money. At the foot of Orleans Street a ditch has been dug twenty 
feet deep, beginning at the water’s edge and sloping back to the sur- 
face of Franklin Street. At the bottom of the ditch is a plank trough, 
and in it is 600 feet of the pipe. At the river end is a conical head, in 
which is a large iron ring. A cable will be attached to this and taken 
across the river, where it will be made fast to three Grand Trunk Rail- 
way locomotives, which will pull it across as fast as new lengths of 
pipe are attached on the American shore. The clamps on the joints 
will weigh about 1,000 pounds each, and are for the purpose of hold- 
ing the pipe at the bottom of the river. — New York Times. 





MILBANK PENITENTIARY. — Milbank Penitentiary was the first build- 
ing of its kind, and under the incentive of a great and noble idea Par- 
liament poured out money upon it very freely. ‘‘ Every part of the 
prison, visible or invisible, is a mine of building wealth. Hidden 
amongst its hundreds of cells, its length of corridor and passage, be- 
neath its acres of roof, are, without exaggeration, miles of lead piping, 
hundreds of tons of iron, immense iron girders, gates in dozens — some 
of wrought iron, some of cast — flag-stones without end, ship-loads of 
timber, millions of bricks. When the old place comes to be pulled 
down, the curious inquirer may perhaps understand why it was that 
it cost half a million of money.’’ Every cell in the place —and there 
are about 1,000 of them —cost £500 — enough to build a nice little 
suburban villa. The cost of the new prison at Wormwood Scrubbs is 
reckoned to be £84 5s. per cell. — Churchman. 





Tne Mines or Soar. — The wonderful natural soap mines at Owen’s 
Lake, California, are accounted for by the following theory, which has 
been advanced by a well-known Western scientist: The water of the 
lake contains a strong solution of both borax and soda. In the water 
a curious specimen of grub breed by millions. These grubs go through 
their various transformations, and finally emerge as short-winged 
heavy-bodied flies, very fat and oily. They live but a few days, dying 
and falling into the lake in such numbers as to be frequently washed 
ashore in layers more than a foot thick. The oily substance of the 
dead flies blends with the alkali of the borax and soda, and the result 
is a layer of pure soap, corresponding in thickness to the drift strata 
of the dead flies, a foot deep of the flies making a layer of soap nearly 
an inch thick. These strata, repeated year after year, have formed 
the celebrated ‘‘Soap Banks of Owen’s Lake,” where a large force of 
men have been constantly employed for a number of years. — Cincin- 
nati Commercial- Gazette. ? 





Ix Memory oF Dusan. — A memorial of Jacques-Felix Duban, the 
architect, has been set up in the vestibule of the theatre which contains 
Delaroche’s painting. of the great artists of Europe in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. It consists of a pedestal of white marble, designed 
by M. Bernier, and a bronze bust, sculptured by M. Eugéne Guillaume. 
There is especial appropriateness in having a memorial of Duban in 
the school, tor he was associated with the buildings during his whole 
career as an architect. Soon after his return from Italy, in which he 


_ studied as a winner of the Prix-de-Rome, he was appointed about 1830 
_ as inspector on the works of the school. 


From 1832, he was the archi- 
tect. It was under his direction the covered court, the theatre, the 
library, etc., were constructed. In 1858, he began the works on 
the part facing the Quai, including the Salle Melpométne. ‘lo his 
ability the school owes the remarkable attractiveness of its numerous 
buildings,.and it was fitting that future generations of students should 
be able to realize the appearance of an artist who was so thoughtful 


| about their Alma Mater. — The Architect. 


8.d.PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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SUMMARY: — 

The Results of the New York Tenement-house Commission’s 
Inquiry.— The Character of the Tenants of ‘Tenement- 
houses. — Effect of the Tammany Overthrow on the New 
York Building Department. — Fall of an overloaded Floor. 
— Death of Mr. John Welch, Architect.— Death of Mr. 
William T. Walter, Connoisseur of Art. — How Mr. Walter 
discovered Bonvin.— Annual Report of the Boston City 
Architect. — Report of the New York Garbage Commission. 
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HE proceedings of the New York Tenement-house Com- 
mission are interesting, although they do not promise, as 
it seems to us, very tangible results. At the last meeting, 

the dirtiness of such houses appears to have been the principal 
theme. of conversation, after that of the rents. One witness 
testified that the rent of tenements in New York was twice as 
great as in London, which, if true, only proves that the 
tenants of such houses fare much better than those of 
independent dwellings, the annual rent of which in New York 
would nearly buy the freehold of a similar mansion in England. 
Possibly this reflection occurred to some of the members of the 
conference, for the discussion immediately wandered off to 
the dirt question, and aclergyman, who had had much experience 
in tenement-house relief, said that fifty barrels of dirt were 
taken from a single tenement-house in his district, in the course 
of the operations undertaken last winter to give employment to 
needy persons. After the horror caused by this revelation had 
subsided, a lady, connected with the College Settlement, observed 
that she thought the tenants themselves were partly to blame 
for the untidy condition of their dwellings; and the Secretary 
of the Church Temperance Society, Mr. Robert Graham, 
acknowledged that much of the evil condition of tenement- 
houses was owing to the unthriftiness of the women living in 
them. 


J HE last admission, as it seems to us, marks the approach- 
jt ing return of common-sense to the tenement-house discus- 

sion. We have had enough, and more than enough, of 
affecting rubbish about the landlords of tenement-houses, 
and their oppressed victims who are unable, because of the 
rapacity of capitalists and the neglect of a cold world, to 
bring their bodies and their habitations into that state of 
perfect purity for which they yearn; when the fact is, as every 
one knows, and will say so freely when the deluge of cant has 
passed by, that two-thirds of the inhabitants of New York 
tenement-houses believe the application of water to the skin to 
be injurious, and have never used a piece of soap, or a mop, in 
their lives, unless compelled thereto by the prejudices of some 
oppressor.” We once had a controversy with a tenant, a 


comfortable arrangement. 





man of very respectable character, too, who insisted on keeping 
a calf in the cellar of his house. There was no reason why he 
should do so; he had the use of a large barn, but the calf liked 
to stay in the cellar, and he liked to have him, and he could 
not see why the landlord, or any one else, should object to this 
This man was reputed to be worth 
twenty thousand dollars, and was probably worth more, yet he 
preferred the company of his little calf, dirt and all, to the 
incomprehensible delights of baths and disinfectants, and there 
are millions more of very good people who agree with him. 
We, that is, the small fraction of mankind who have studied 
these things, know that dirt, in the long run, brings disease and 
unhappiness, and we could tell the hero of the calf episode that 
the death of his pretty daughter, which nearly broke his heart 
not long afterward, was probably hastened by neglect of the 
sanitary precautions of which he thought so lightly; but it is 
folly to begin by assuming that he and his like really long for 
scrubbing-brushes and ‘lurkish-baths, and are only prevented 
from enjoying them by the machinations of landlords. The 
fact is that the tenement-houses of our cities ought to be 
cleaned, and kept clean, not because the people who live in 
them want them so, but because it is dangerous to the health of 
other people to have them dirty ; just as persons who carry on 
offensive manufactures are restrained, not because they wish to 
be, but for the sake of other people; and if this is to be done 
effectually, the fact should be recognized that it must be 
done against the will of the tenants, and that, if the cleanliness 
is to be maintained, some sort of force will have to be applied 
to the very people who will profit most by it. 





yee overthrow of the Tammany Hall party in New York 
appears to have unloosed the tongues of a good many 

people who have suffered extortion and oppression from 
petty officials, but who have not dared to complain, for fear of 
the terrible revenge which these banded ruffians had it in their 
power to visit on them. Among other persecutions, those 
practised in the name of the Department of Buildings are now 
likely to be disclosed. It is no secret that it is prudent to add 
a certain percentage to the estimated cost of building in New 
York, to cover the expense of facilitating the necessary trans- 
actions with the officials whose approbation is required ; but 
the owners and architects rarely know how this money, which 
is usually entrusted to a contractor or foreman, is expended. 
A correspondent of the Evening Post, however, lets in a little 
light on the subject by recounting two actual occurrences. 
Not long ago, a man desired to add a bay-window to the front 
of his house on Fifth Avenue. The window was planned, 
keeping well within the restrictions imposed by the city 
ordinance, and it appeared as if nothing was necessary but to 
make a contract and have it built. Just then, however, a rep- 
resentative of the Building Department appeared on the scene, 
and forbade the construction of the window. He had no 
authority, so far as appears, either to forbid or consent to it, 
but, rather than have this question referred to the courts, for 
decision some years hence, the owner made an amicable arrange- 
ment with the official, by which the latter, in consideration of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, changed his mind in regard to 
his rights and duties in the premises, and allowed the building 
of the bay-window to proceed. In another instance, a lady 
wished to extend the dining-room of her house. The rear wall 
of the room had just been torn down, preparatory to moving it 
farther out, when “the representative of the Department to 
Discourage Building ” called, and forbade the prosecution of 
the work, on the ground that the wall was “ unsafe.” The 
lady, in much distress, consulted the contractor, to see whether 
the wall could be restored to its old condition, and the exten- 
sion given up. ‘The contractor assured her that a hundred- 
dollar bill, handed to the official, would at once remove his 
objections; and the experiment was tried, with complete 


success. 
H N. J. A wholesale bakery occupied a two-story building, 

measuring about sixty by forty feet on the ground. In 
the rear part of the upper story were stored two hundred 
barrels of flour, and twelve hundred bushels of rye. Some 
seventy bakers were at work in the first story, and four or five 
masons were repairing a wall in the cellar, when the upper 


CURIOUS accident: took place a few days ago in Newark, 
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floor gave way, and fell, carrying the first floor with it into the 
cellar. What became of the bakers in the first story is not 
stated, but of the masons in the cellar two were badly hurt, 
and may die of their injuries. The newspapers, with their 
usual carelessness, say that the weight on the upper floor was 
estimated at “thirty tons,” and that the police thought it 
was overloaded. When a floor falls down, it is generally safe 
to presume that it was overloaded, but the newspaper figures 
leave us quite in the dark as to the amount of the overloading. 
It is obvious that two hundred barrels of flour, and twelve 
hundred bushels of rye would weigh nearer sixty tons than 
thirty, so that we cannot say whether the character of the load 
or its weight is misstated. Supposing the flour and grain to 
have been confined to half the floor area of the upper story, 
the load, if they weighed thirty tons, would have been only 
fifty pounds to the square foot, a mere trifle for any floor; 
while, at sixty tons, it would have been only one hundred 
pounds per square foot. It is hardly necessary to say that 
accuracy in such statements is very desirable. When men are 
killed or hurt by the falling of overloaded floors, some one is 
to blame; and the proper placing of the blame, or of the 
penalty, if the case is serious, depends upon having the facts 
correctly stated. 


R. JOHN WELCH, formerly a prominent architect in 
M. Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly a few days ago, at the 

age of seventy. Mr. Welch was a Scotchman by birth, 
and was trained to his profession in Scotland and England. 
His first important building in this country was a church at 
Newark, N. J., built in 1859. From that time until recently 
he had been chiefly engaged in church-building, his best-known 
work being Dr. Talmage’s ‘Tabernacle, built in 1872. 


R. WILLIAM T. WALTERS, one of the best-known 
M. collectors of objects of art in the United States, and a 

generous and discriminating patron of artists, died at his 
home in Baltimore a few days ago, at the age of seventy-four. 
Mr. Walters’s artistic tastes were the development of a strong 
natural instinct, to which the circumstances of his early life 
gave little scope. He was born in a little logging town in 
Pennsylvania, where his father was the storekeeper and general 
moneyed man, and was sent to Philadelphia to be educated as 
a civil and mining engineer. Beginning work in his profession 
just as railroad-building commenced in Pennsylvania, he sur- 
veyed several of the new lines, and located coal-mines in various 
parts of the State. While still very young. he gave up en- 
gineering and came to Baltimore, where he established himself 
as a wholesale liquor and commission merchant. He was very 
successful in business, and: in the investments which he made 
of his savings, and accumulated a great fortune, amounting 
now, as is estimated, to ten million dollars. Very early in 
life, he began buying works of art, and his gaileries now con- 
tain one of the largest and most valuable private collections in 
this country. In 1861, he went abroad, where he remained 
four or five years, living much among artists, and gaining a 
thorough acquaintance with French art in particular. Return- 
ing to this country, he was chosen by Mr. Corcoran as a 
Trustee of the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, and was made 
Chairman of the Purchasing-committee, and represented the 
United States as Commissioner of Fine Arts at the Paris Ex- 
positions of 1867 and 1878, and the Vienna Exposition of 
1873. He published, in 1885, a critical notice of Barye, and 
published also a collection of “ Notes upon Certain Masters of 
the Nineteenth Century.” He was also interested in Per- 
cheron horses, and did much to introduce them into this 
country, and published a book on the subject, which he trans- 
lated from the French. 


tion. While he lived in Paris, he often went into a little 
restaurant, frequented by artists, and kept by a man 
named Léon Bonvin. One day, Bonvin modestly told Mr. 
Walters, whom he knew to be a kind-hearted picture-lover, 
that he had tried his hand at ‘some little things,” which he 
would show him, if he wished. Mr. Walters politely replied 
that he would like to see them, and Bonvin brought out some 
seventy-five small pictures, mostly studies of flowers, painted 
with a sentiment and talent which the experienced collector 
instantly recognized. He bought at once sixty out of the 
seventy-five pictures, paying the modest artist much more than 
he asked for them, and carried them off. A few days later 
9 


A: interesting story is told of a part of Mr. Walters’s collec- 
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Meissonier, who had heard from Mr. Walters of the artist of 
the restaurant, made his appearance, and asked to look at the 
pictures. Bonvin brought out those that remained. ‘ Why 
did you not tell me chat you could paint?” said Meissonier, 
reproachfully, and bought them all. . Three months later, poor 
Bonvin died, and the collections of Mr. Walters and the Meis- 
sonier heirs contain all that represents a great artist. — 


E have had the Annual Report of the Boston “ Architect 
Department” lying for some time on our table, waiting 
for a favorable moment for examining it with the care it 

deserves, and it is a pleasure to be able to say that we find 
it more interesting and satisfactory than ever before. We 
have, in general, a low opinion of official architecture, but Mr. 
Wheelwright has certainly an extraordinary capacity for com- 
bining the administration of the business part of his office with 
close control of the artistic part, and the designs, which are 
illustrated in the book by excellent heliotypes, and by repro- 
ductions of the pretty perspective sketches for which the Boston 
City Architect’s office is celebrated in the profession, show 
anything but the stereotyped monotony of ordinary official 
architecture; while some of the buildings, as, for example, the 
Austin Farm Chapel, the Contagious Diseases Hospital, the 
Warren Square Hook-and-Ladder House, the Pierce Farm 
buildings, and the Fire-Department Headquarters, are of 
remarkable interest. One of the most curious and instructive 
portions of the book is the transcript of the accounts with the 
new buildings of the year. The appropriation is placed on 
the credit side, and the buildings are debited with all expendi- 
tures on them, including contracts and extras, and crediting 
the deductions for omissions. Every item is put down with the 
utmost frankness, and we commend the account to people who 
think that the ordering of extras is an unpardonable sin in an 
architect, as a good illustration of the way in which a careful 
and intelligent architect studies his work as it goes on, adding 
a little to the contract here, and saving something there, but, 
by this revision, constantly bringing his building nearer to the 
ideal of economy and utility. 


HE Garbage Commission appointed by the Mayor of New 
York to consider the subject of the disposal of the garbage 
of that city has submitted its report, in which it says, 

unhesitatingly, that the present system, under which ashes and 
garbage are dumped into the harbor, should be abolished, as 
* unqualifiedly bad,” and a new system substituted, under 
which householders should be compelled, as is done in Boston, 
to separate ashes from kitchen refuse, or garbage proper, and 
the true garbage should be treated by some good “ reduction ” 
or utilization process, the mineral portions being shipped to 
suitable points around the harbor, and used for filling. As 
the city has a large amount of garbage, some eight hundred 
tons, to be disposed of daily, the Commission, observing that 
some time will be required for making the necessary prepara- 
tions, advises that steps be taken at once to invite proposals 
for removing and treating the garbage, so that the system 
adopted may be in working order by next summer. 
Hi travelling in the United States, is much impressed with 
the variety of illustrated books, containing plans and per- 
spective drawings for houses of moderate cost, which he has 
found there. Reflecting that the taste for independent dwell- 
ings is very prevalent in Germany, he thinks that books of 
this sort would be useful there, and he takes pains to furnish 
a list of the authors and publishers of those that he has found, 
with their addresses; so that “The Saving and Sensible 
Architectural Bureau,” of Cleveland, and the authors of a 
large number of works on “ Artistic Homes,” “ Sensible Low- 
Cost Houses,” ‘Practical Modern Houses,” “ Artistic One- 
story Houses,” have had a gratuitous advertisement which we 
hope may be of profit to them. He gives a page of illustra- 
tions, mostly reproduced from the books of which he treats, 
which do not give a very high idea of the beauty of the 
‘* Practical” and “Sensible” and ‘ Low-cost ”’ designs, or of 
the excellence of their planning, but the average German 
‘“‘Kinzelwohnhaus ” is about as devoid of sesthetic attractive- 
ness as a structure can well be, while its planning is primitive 
to the last degree, so that even the factory-made designs at 
which real American architects laugh may give new and valu- 


able ideas to the builders of suburban cottages in the great 
German manufacturing communities. 


WRITER in the Deutsche Bauzettung, who has been 
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STRAINS IN COMPOUND FRAMED STRUCTURES.!—I. 
DEFINITIONS AND CHARACTER OF STRUCTURES. 











HE structures under treatment are assumed to consist of a com- 
N} bination of secondary trusses or frames composed of longitudi- 

nal or meridional members, chords, placed at the corners of the 
polygon, to resist the bending strains from the transverse force, 
wind, and to support the vertical forces, weight of construction and 
superimposed load. 

Horizontal struts, joining one chord with another, form the sides of 
the polygon and subdivide the structure into zones or sections; they 
are to resist the transverse or shearing force and deformation of the 
polygonal frame, as also the components from the vertical forces in 
pyramids; these will be termed “ring struts.” 

The tendency to deformation of the panels of each zone formed by 
the chords and ring struts, caused by the shearing force, is resisted 
by diagonal members, either struts or ties; tension members, only, 
will be considered in the following analysis. 

The deformation of the horizontal polygonal planes, already men- 
tioned, that lie between each zone is resisted by any convenient sys- 
tem of bracing. An interlacing of tension members, placed between 
every alternate joint of chords and ring struts in the plane, has been 
adopted in what follows: ‘These will be called “ring ties.” These, 
in a sense, rigid planes transmit the shearing force, acting at the 
plane, equally to all the joints at the corners of the polygon, where 
it is resisted by the respective diagonals and chords in proportion to 
their efficiency, depending upon their respective coincidence with the 
direction of the external forces affecting them. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF STATICS APPLIED. 


1. All forces acting at a joint shall balance each other. 

2. The resultant opposing the displacement of members meeting at 
a joint is central at the middle of the joint. 

3. A compound or primary structure may be subdivided into a 
combination of simple or secondary trusses or frames to resist the 
external forces. In such combinations the same members may often 
form parts of different frames. 

4. When the same member forms at the same time part of two or 
more different frames, the strain on it is the resultant of the several 
strains to which it is subject by reason of its position in the sev- 
eral frames. 

5. In compound structures, several frames, without being distin- 
guishable into primary and secondary, are combined in such a man- 
ner that certain members are common to two or more of them, their 
strains are to be determined as in §4. 

6. When the forces act all in one direction, the magnitude of their 
resultant is their sum, and their resultant will pass through their com- 
mon centre-of-gravity. 

7. When the forces act in contrary directions: Find separately 
the magnitude and resultant of the forces which act in two contrary 
directions, respectively ; if the two resultants are unequal, find the 
final resultant; if they are equal, they form a couple, and have no 
single force as a resultant. 

8. When the centre-of-pressure is at the centre-of-magnitude of 
the pressed surface, the intensity will be uniform throughout the 
surface. 

9. When the centre-of-pressure varies simply as the perpendicular 
distance from a given axis, the pressure will be uniformly varying. 

10. In compound framed structures, composed of secondary frames 
combined into a primary, each secondary frame will have its own 
axis of rotation; their common axis, that of the primary frame, may 
or may not be at the centre-of-gravity of the plane of rotation as ina 
homogeneous body. 

11. If a frame be acted upon by any system of external forces, and 
if that frame be conceived to be completely divided into two parts by 
an ideal surface, the stresses along the members which are inter- 
sected by that surface balance the external forces which act on each 
side of the two parts of the frame. 

12. If not more than three members are cut by the ideal surface, 
the problem is determinate ; if more than three members are cut, the 
problem is or may be indeterminate. 








1 By Francis Schumann, Engineer. Theory of strains in compound framed 
Applicable to towers or piers, prismatic or pyramidal or both com- 


structures: 
bined, polygonal in plan, subject to transverse and vertical forces. 





EFFICIENCY OF THE WEB TO TRANSMIT STRESSES. 


The theory generally accepted for the flexure of beams of solid 
section is deficient in that it ignores the efficiency of the web por- 
tions for transmitting the stress from fibre to fibre and ultimately to 
the flanges or outer fibres. By reason of a want of homogeneity and 
a consequent diminished efficiency, other than uniformly varying 
stresses may occur in the section; the axis of rotation, or neutra 
axis, may not pass through the centre-of-gravity of the section but 
alongside of it. 

In framed beams, especially such as contain intermediate chords, 
the members between the chords, constituting the web, assume an 
importance, paramount with the chords, for resisting the bending- 
moment; the shearing force first asserts itself to be resisted by the 
web, which in turn transmits to the chords, to be finally held in 
equilibrium by the reactions at the points of support. 

When the web bracing of the subdivisions of a framed beam, 
which are formed by a series of chords, are of equal efficiency, the 
inner chords, that is those nearest the neutral axis, cease to act as 
members to resist bending directly, but become web members to 
transmit transverse forces to the outer chords, which finally resist 
the total bending-moment caused by the transverse forces. Werethe 
beam a cantilever, for example, the reactions at the points of sup- 
port would be null for the inner chords, whilst the outer ones would 
have reactions equal to the bending-moment. The inner chords 
may come into action to resist bending, if the web divisions vary in 
efliciency to transmit the transverse forces. 

The maximum efliciency of a web is where the plane in which the 
members lie coincides with the direction of the external force ; 
the efficiency decreases with the inclination between them. A case 
in point would be a cantilever, rectangular in section, composed of 
four chords, one at each corner, braced with ties and _ struts, 
subject to an external transverse force which would cause the axis 
of rotation to be at an angle of, say, 30° with one of the sides; the 
two sides least inclined to the force would be more effective than 
the others. ‘The proportion of the total bending-moment trans- 
mitted to the points of support by a web and its chords will be as 
its elliciency. Thus, the plane embracing the diagonals of a side 
perpendicular to the external transverse force would be inefficient 
and incapable of transmitting any bending-moment. 


APPLICATION TO PRISMS AND PYRAMIDS. 


When the structure is subject to vertical forces only, the strains 
in diagonal and ring struts of a prism will be null, and the vertical 
forces will be resisted equally by the chords acting as columns; 
whilst in pyramids, the ring struts and chords will resist the hori- 
zontal component of the vertical forces and vertical forces respec- 
tively. 

In prisms, the axis of rotation of the moments from the transverse 
forces will pass through the centre-of-gravity of the horizontal 
plane, whilst in pyramids, with web bracing, it moves towards the 
side from which the forces act, being due to the diminished efficiency 
of the web of the opposite sides of the polygon; the transverse forces - 
being assumed to be normal to one of the sides of the polygon with 
an even number of sides. 

In a pyramid the efliciency of the diagonals, in the sides, inclined 
to the direction of the force, tend to diminish towards the apex, 
hence the centre of action of the external transverse forces, or lever 
arm of the bending-moment of the respective side is shorter than in 
a side having more efficient diagonals. 

Each side of the polygon, treated separately, will have its own 
axis of rotation and the common axis of rotation for the combined 
sides will be at their common centre-of-gravity. 

Pyramids without web bracing, to which belong the apex portion 
of any pyramid, are treated similarly to prisms, each side is consid- 
ered as a secondary truss or frame. When a side of a pyramid is 
developed to a normal plane, upon which the lever arms are meas- 
ured for the bending-moments, the strains found will give reactions 
in the same plane of development; the vertical reaction for the 
primary or combined structure will be the reaction in the plane 
multiplied by the cosine of its inclination, when in final position, 
with a vertical. 

The reactions from the bending-moment in an apex of a pyramid, 
or one without web bracing, the chords forming a joint, are directly 
as their distances from the axis of rotation, which will pass 
through the centre-of-gravity of the polygonal plane of rotation. 

When a pyramid surmounts a prism, the strains in each should 
be obtained separately; the vertical reactions from the moments in 
the pyramid being first determined and applied to the prism as 
external forces. Without separate treatment the determination of 
resultants and strains at the joints of intersection of the prism and 
pyramid become complicated and confusing. 

As heretofore stated, the horizontal plane between the zones must 
be capable of resisting deformation; they transmit the total shear- 
ing force, acting at the plane, to the joints at the corners of the 

olygon. 

The efficiency of a diagonal in the sides of a pyramid inclined to 
the direction of the transverse force, varies as the cosine of its incli- 
nation, on a horizontal projection, with the direction of the transverse 
force. Where the inclination is 90°, the diagonal ceases to act, and 
where the inclination is 0° or parallel to the force, it is of maximum 
efliciency. 
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METHOD OF PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING THE STRAINS, SPECIALLY 
APPLICABLE TO OCTAGONAL STRUCTURES: JOINTS HINGED. 


1. Proportion the transverse forces, from the wind, acting as a 
shearing force at each joint of the horizontal plane, in accordance 
with the efficiency of the diagonals affected. 

2. Develop, separately, each side of the structure, constituting 
secondary trusses or frames, in which the strains differ, to a normal 


plane, being the two oblique sides on the windward and leeward | 


‘ ; ; ; : 
concrete in the middle of roof, as also making a girder sufficiently 


_ strong enough to bear the weight of roof-covering. 


sides of the structure and the sides parallel to the direction of the | 


wind; the sides perpendicular to the wind, being, in effect, null. 

3. Proceed to determine the strains by any desired method, 
analytical, graphical or otherwise, using for external forces the 
allotment found for each separate side of the octagon developed ; 


the development of a side being now a plane in line with the ; 


direction of the force. 

4. When the strains have been obtained for each separate division 
of the octagon, conceive the sides to be united on a line central 
with the chords, in which the strains will now be the resultant of 
the strains found when separated. 

5. The strains obtained for the secondary frames, whose planes 
are inclined to the direction of the transverse force, must provide 
for the decrease in efliciency of the members when in their final 
position in the structure. 


RESUME. 


1. The horizontal planes must be sensibly rigid to resist deforma- 
tion. 

The total shearing force, existing at a plane, is transmitted by it 
to the joints at the corners of the polygon. 

2. The deformation of the sides of the zones is resisted by 
their respective diagonals in a ratio depending upon the inclination 
of their vertical planes (of inclined sides with force) with the 
direction of the 
external force. 

3. The reac- 
tions resulting 
from the trans- 
verse force at the 
apex portion of a 
pyramid will vary 
as their distances 
from the axis of 
rotation, which 
coincides with the 
centre - of - gravity 
of the horizontal 
plane from which 
the apex springs. 

4. The vertical forces, when their centre-of-action coincides with 
the vertical axis of the structure, will be equally divided between the 
eight chords. 


— Siang le houded ruthy 


(To be continued.) 


DESCRIPTION OF A CHATTY ROOF. 


IRST and foremost the object of using chatties is to have the 
K coolest rvof possible, as it will be seen in the section that venti- 

lating holes are left in the walls so that there may be a constant 
circulation of air throughout the roof. 
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The roof itself is practically double and is made as follows : — 
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2. The spacing of these having been decided upon, planking 18 
laid on the bottom flanges of the upper rail (as in section) and ex- 
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tending throughout the roof, thereby making this a kind of ceiling 
as well, the width of planks being between 4}” to 6”, and the 
thickness decided by the weight of roof and spacing of girders. ' 

8. Over these, 
2inch felt is laid, 
and again over 
the felt the chat- 
ties, of 12” in 
height, are placed 
(mouths down- 
wards), and as 
shown in both 
plan and section. 

The space 
formed between 
four chatties is 
covered by 
earthen pans, 
made to exactly 
cover the opening so formed, which will then bring the whole roof to 
a tolerably even surface. 

4. When these have been laid, the concrete is proceeded with, 
but great care is required in beating this down, as it requires gentle 
beating until pretty well set, after which it may be treated as 
for ordinary terraced roofs, when there will be no fear of the 
chatties breaking. This is probably the greatest objection to a 
hee! of this kind, but with careful supervision a reliable roof can be 
made. 

5. The object of the felt is to deaden the weight coming onto 
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the planking during the consolidation of concrete, without which 


1. The section here shows the use of single-headed steel railway | both the planks and chatties would be liable to damage. 


rails for girders, made in the form of a truss, in order that the 


6. Between each set of girders ventilating holes are left in the 


slope of the roof may not be given by increasing the thickness of | outer walls (as in section and elevation), to allow of a constant 
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circulation of air, and thereby keeping the roof always cool. The 
openings to be covered with wire netting on teak frames to prevent 
the ingress of birds, etc., into the roof. 

7. It will be seen in section that the concrete is not allowed to 
enter the parapet wall, but is kept distant from it three-fourths of an 
inch. The ends of concrete are made to curve upwards and, to 
prevent the water from topping this, the inner side of parapet wall 
is projected over, and a continuous range of tiles cemented on to it 
and extending to the top of the concrete, the whole afterwards 
being plastered. The object of this is to prevent the concrete from 
oracking by the expansion and contraction of roof materials, es- 
pecially when iron is used, it having been proved that the concrete 
entering or even touching the walls is the cause of one-half of these 
roofs leaking, and the only way to prevent this is to allow it to move 
with the roof during the expansion or contraction of the materials 
comprising the roof.— D. Upson, in Indian Engineering. 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.! — II. 


F the distress occasioned by the 

‘ War of the Revolution, the inhabi- 
tants of Western Massachusetts 
bore their full share, for though they 
were not exposed as were the dwellers 
on the coast to Great Britain’s navy, 
and their comparative isolation and 
slight numbers secured them in a large 
| degree from the more important move- 
ments and designs of the enemy, they 

et made up a part of the frontier close to 
— that debatable ground, which witnessed 

the most bloody and barbarous conflicts 
in the struggle with the mother country, 
and the Indian allies of the British were 
. a potent factor in their dread, for the 





OUTTA generation was still living and active 
OP SJORY: which had seen and felt the horrors of 
HALL Indian warfare. The very strongholds 


TNE-MOLLISTER-moust aactantco| which had been the colonists’ defence, 
the trails and roads which they had 
opened, became, on the breaking out of the war, their greatest danger, 
and an enemy could strike from the depths of the forest about them 
more terribly than from the wide expanse of the Atlantic. With the 
fall of Bourgoyne came some relief from immediate peril; but Canada 
y always to the North—a continual menace until the war had 
closed. 

So it was that there was but little important building done here 
during the Revolution — at its close the country was exhausted, and 
Western Massachusetts bore its share of the general exhaustion. 
But though many fortunes had been lost, others had been gained ; 
while the war crippled many industries, it built up nearly as many 
others, and many of these latter were exceedingly profitable ones, 
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and the natural result of this state of affairs showed itself in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century in the building of many new 
houses, larger and more elaborate than any that had gone before. 


Houses, too, which stood out from the majority in sharper lines of 


1 Continued from No. 977, page 100. 


contrast to their neighbors, for until this opportunity presented itself 
for the accumulation of wealth, the money in these communities had 
been much more evenly divided. Then, too, the war had moved the 
people about geographically as well as socially ; they had gone from 
the country to the city, and come from the city to the country, and 
so it was that new 
ideas and innova- 
tions were brought 
in 
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Even before the 
Revolution, Boston 
and its vicinity had 
apparently had an 
“Art awakening”: 
the introduction to 
the “Town and 
Country Builders 
Assistant,” pub- 
lished at “shop 


‘ 


SS 


near Boston 
Stone,” by J. Nor- 
man, Architect, 


seems to indicate a 
movement of this 
sort. He says in 
this “ Introduc- 
tion” to the vol- 
ume of plates and 
texts, which he 
frankly remarks 
are ‘made familiar 
to the meanest ca- 
pacity”: “The 
greateft pleafure 
that Builderf and 
workmen of all 
kindf have of late 
yearf taken in the Study of Architecture, and the great Advantagef 
that have accrued to thofe for whom they have been employed, by 
having their Workf executed in a much neater and more magnifi- 
cent Manner than waf ever done in thif Country before, haf been 
the real Motive that induced me to the Compiling of thif Work for 
their future Improvement. 

“ Befidef af the ftudy of Architecture if truly delightful in all itf 
Proceff, itf practice if evidently of the greateft Importance to Arti- 
ficerf in general, and itf Rulef fo eafy af to be acquired at leifure 
Timef, when the Bufineff of Day if over by way of Diverfion; Tif 
a Matter of very great furprife to me how any Perfon dare prefume 
to difcourage otherf from the Study thereof, and render them very 
often leff ferviceable to the Public than fo many Brutef. But to pre- 
vent thif Infection from diffufing itf poifonouf effluvia’f{ any further, 
and in confideration that amongft all fortf of people there are fome 
in whom nature haf inplanted that noble Faculty of the Soul called 
REASON WHEREBY WE JUDGE OF THINGS, I have there- 
fore, at very great expenfe, compiled this Work for the common Good 
of all Men of Reafon” ete. 

This “awakening,” the Revolution by its before-mentioned shift- 
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Archway in Hall, Springfield, Mass.: 1800. 


ing about, undoubtedly spread, and one of its results in this region 
was the publication at Greenfield, in 1797, of the “ Country Buiders 
Assistant,” by Asher Benjamin. As nearly all of the existing “Colo- 
nial” work later than 1793 probably owes what it has of artistic 
merit either to this eminently practical little volume, or to the author 
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— who was a carpenter — it deserves more than a passing mention. Letory rooms and nearly all of the chambers is evidently carefully 
The book contains thirty copper-plates with a “ Printed Explanation | studied for each individual room. The fore-runner of the ventilating 
to each,” which, taken all together, give a pretty thorough exposition : grate is foreshadowed in the fireplaces of the two parlors where the 
of the construction and artistic detail of a house in those days. A. stone facings are perforated to admit the hot air from the room that 
half dozen of these plates I have redrawn; for, intended as they were | the rooms above may benefit thereby. The house has passed through 
for working details, they are not without interest. ‘many vicissitudes, but is substantially now as the sketch shows, 

Plate 1 is mainly of door and window trim, which the author states ;excepting that a front porch has been added which is omitted 
should be } or 4 of the width of the door or window. The frieze in the sketch and which detracts as little as possible from the 
over the door or window beauty of the original. 
should be } wider than It must have been 
the trim and the cornice thoroughly well built, 

or $ of the trim. for there is hardly a 


Plate 11 shows “ Ionic settlement or crack in 
and Corinthian Frontf the whole building. 
- . - with all their partf The house built by 
figured for practice Rufus Colton at Aga- 
which if plain to infpec- wam in 1806 might have 
tion.” been inspired by this 
Plate 14 “if a group Hollister house so far as 


of cornicef, and to pro- its front is concerned, 
portion them to roomf and it is plainly an imi- 
or any other place re- tation of some other 
quired, divide the whole house. As the owner 
height of the room in built it on the strength 
twenty-two, twenty-four, of a $5.00 lottery-ticket 
or twenty-fix partf, and which drew him a prize 
give one of thofe to the of $5,000, and had spent 
cornice.... If ufed a good deal of his prize 












on the outfide of build- Yi aS before he began to build, 
ingf, divide the height Se EES it is safe to assume that 
into nineteen or twenty 53 es 1 —— it is a much cheaper 
artf, one of which will pall |iea’ | f Wiad house than the foregoing. 
e the height of the f° ) Pad AT te th These two houses are 
cornice.” 244 LLi Ah A a ee i i} be Reser a the type in general of 
Plates 15 and 16 are | “=tg2-R Dp ee ee eee eae Ah RGR the later Colonial work 
of pedestals and im- | ~~ on Sh oe ae allies wil Doric SES aN tte acces a. in Western Massachu- 


> = 4 


posts, the proper depth setts. There are some 
of the latter being A, or of the large, square, 
a of the height from gable and gambrel 
1¢e floor to the springing roofed houses, but they 
of the arch. While Plates 19 and 20 are chimney-pieces drawn to , are all like the ones built earlier, except that their front entrances 
scale with their details “ half size.” Of the remaining plates in the | nearly all resemble the ones which Benjamin shows in his little book, 
book, eight are devoted to the explanation of the orders; there are | instead of the heavy broken-top pediments like that in the Colton 
one or two plans and elevations of houses and a church, details of | house at Longmeadow. ‘The flat hipped roof was evidently the 
staircases, doors, windows, etc., in fact, all that an intelligent builder | fashionable roof in those days. 
a century ago really needed. In 1811 was built the Alexander house in Springfield and _ this 

Of the earlier books printed about this time, some earlier, some | house marks the beginning of the Greek revival, in this part of the 
later, —“ Builders’ Jewels,” *“* Gentlemen’s and Builders’ Repositories,” | country at least. Here, again, Asher Benjamin was the architect, 
“ Builders’ Companions" —I know of none that approach as closely | and he seems to have spent some part of his time since he built the 
the Colonial spirit, as it is embodied in this region, as Benjamin’s | Greenfield house in the study of Greek work. All his curves in 
little book. His plates are poorly done, but here is the translation | the mouldings about the house, inside and out, are Greek and the 
of the Classic into the vernacular — Jones and Wren adapted to | acanthus leaves in the composite capitals have become sharp and 
the necessities of pastoral New England. spiky; he has grown artificial, too, for clapboards on the outside no 

Just about the time that Benjamin published this book, he built | longer content him for his facade. It is now smoothly covered with 
for Mr. Samuel Coleman, of Worcester, the house in Greenfield now | matched boards; his balusters have disappeared and slender straight 
owned by Mr. Hollister. It is one of the best examples of the work | sticks, geometrically arranged, have taken their place. The interior 
of its time in this part of the State. Coleman failed before the house | of the house shows these changes too, for the trim throughout is like 
was done, (let us hope that the architect was not one of the causes | that which became common fifteen or twenty years later —a flat 
of the failure), and the house was finished by the creditors. Their | single member with five beads and imitation corner-blocks, with a 
economy is manifest in the house by the hanging of %” doors in | small rosette in the centre, though this trim unlike later work is 
frames that are rebated for 1} doors. The building is nearly square | still mitered. 
with two large rooms on either side of the central hall, which runs There are a half dozen houses still scattered about Springfield, 
directly through the house having at the rear end a wide door, a | built from five to fifteen years later than this one and evidently 
counterpart of the front door, which opened on to the lawn and | more or less copied from it, which show that this set the fashion, for 
a time, for the rest of the town. But with this house — possibly in- 
deed with the type illustrated in the Greenfield and Agawam houses, 
the Colonial architecture so far as it has any individuality ends. 
After this time the misuse of the materials of which the houses 
were built became so apparent and so great that the later work 
is merely interesting as a thing to be avoided. 

The earlier work is not always constructed on the best scientific 
principles nor with a view to special economy of materials and labor, 
as the little sketch of an eighteenth-century window-frame indicates, 
but it is far more logical in many ways and certainly better archi- 
tecture than the later work — at least so far as wooden construction 
went, and wood was almost exclusively used in this part of the coun- 
! try. Of brick buildings erected before the early twenties in this 
Su Ree locality, there are almost none. Fortunately much of this later Co- 
4 a lonial work has been thoroughly well preserved and the houses 

nt} illustrated stand much as they were when they were built. The 

i ; additions which were made to them forty or fifty years ago have 
en if been taken away and there has been very little cutting of new 

F windows and putting up of new partitions, with the attendant bar- 
ty barities of new doors and window-trim, which so often disfigure the 

house of that period. Gro. C. GARDNER. 











The Colton House, Agawam, Mass. 
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Room in the Alexander House, Springfield, Mass. 


ELEctRic CLocks. — The revenue to the Western Union Telegraph 


garden at the back end. The kitchens, pantries and serving-rooms Company for furnishing the time of day to this country amounted 
nm 


were all contained in an L at t ; . ° last year to about $1,500,000. The Company has a telegraph desk in 
time as the original house ee hall Snag antares i me fame |) the Naval Observatory in Washington. Four minutes before noon 
" coved ceiling cut by | the wires of the system all over the United States are cleared of busi- 


ee ae anes are carried by delicate Tonic pilasters is a | ness, and the instant the sun passes the scventy-fifth meridian, electric- 
y satistactory piece of work, and the finish in each of the first- ity carries the news to every city. — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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A DUTCH CO-OPERATIVE TOWN. 


GNETA PARK, which stands on the outskirts of 
the little town of Delft, in Holland, exhibits the pleas- 
antest phase of one of the most interesting of all the 
various attempts that have yet been made to secure a 
solution of the labor problem, says the London Times. 

With the Park itself the most prosaic of visitors 
cannot fail to be charmed. It is some ten acres 
in extent, and is divided into two parts by a stream of water which 
broadens in the centre into a lake, bridges maintaining the connec- 
tion between the two sections. That on the left is well wooded, 
while that on the right is devoted to flower-gardens, recreation- 
erounds, and more especially to dwellings, alike for employers and 
employed, who live here together in a manner quite patriarchal, 
amid surroundings almost idyllic in their aspect. 

The largest of the houses is that of the managing director of 
the adjoining Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Manufactory, while the 
smaller houses — constructed with separate entrances, to accommo- 
date two, four or six separate families, as the case may be — are 
occupied by the work-people. 

There are one hundred and fifty of these smaller houses, arranged 
in “ streets” or terraces, or as detached or semi-detached dwellings, 
between which one gets glimpses of a thoroughly characteristic 
Dutch landscape in the background. Each has its bit of garden, 
which is often gay with flowers, and as there is an abundance of 
trees in every direction, the general effect is pleasing in the extreme. 

The total population of the Park is, children included, about four 
hundred; but a considerable number of the employés live elsewhere, 
owing to lack of accommodation for all of them, or other reasons. 
It is, literally, only a stone’s throw from the larger house to the 
smaller, and the “rounds” are as much those of the workmen’s 
houses as they are those of the more pretentious dwelling of the 
managing director. Near to the lake is an open space, in the centre 
of which is a well-constructed band-stand, where an orchestra, 
manned by the workmen themselves, performs twice a week in the 
interests alike of the community and of any of the townspeople who 
care to listen to the music and wander about the promenades which 
the Park offers. 

On the lake, boating goes on without seriously disturbing the 
swans which have their habitat there; and elsewhere one finds 
playgrounds with swings, etc., for the children, and a ‘summer 
casino,” bowling-alleys, and archery grounds for their elders. But 
especially one remarks a large building, known as the “ Community,” 
which forms the centre-point of the “life” of the Park. Here is a 
hall that can be used for festivals, balls, lectures, exhibitions, con- 
certs and meetings, being capable of seating 1,200 persons, though it 
is generally divided by partitions so as to form a reading-room and 
ium. ‘Then, too, there is a variety of smaller rooms used 


rgarten for the juvenile residents of the Park, for evening 
Space is 





a gymnas 
for a kinde 
‘lasses and for various educational and other purposes. 
also found for a library of four thousand volumes. 

Friendly gatherings of all sorts take place here, from the annual 
« Festival of Lavor and Brotherhood ” each 30th of July, down to 
magic-lantern entertainments for the young people. Sull another 
feature of the Park is its codperative stores and bakery, which are 
available not only for the resident population, but for ordinary 
dwellers in the locality as well. 

Agneta Park owes its establishment to Mr. Van Marken, the 
managing director of the Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Company, 
founded by him in 1869. That gentleman has ideas of his own 
concerning the relations which should exit between employers and 
employed. He believes that the conditions under which workmen 
live may have a great effect on their development, both personal 
and as workmen, and tbat it is to the direct interest of those who 
employ them to see that they are provided with “homes ” in the 
truest sense of the word — homes, that is to say, which will not only 
fulfil every requirement of sanitary laws and convenience, but be 


“positively attractive in themselves. 


The matter is thus regarded by him as one of more than mere 
hilanthropy. In fact, in all that he has done for his work-people, 
{r. Van Marken discards any motive of “philanthropy,” and 

seeks to look at everything from a business or a common-sense point- 
of-view. ‘ The moral and material improvement of the workingman,” 
he holds, “ must increase alike his zeal and his strength, and hence 
confer a practical benefit on the employer.” Having these and a 
variety of other ideas on the subject of workingmen’s homes, and 
finding that the dwellings available in the town of Delft were not 
what he thought they should be, he bought, in 1884, the site of 
Agneta Park, and had it laid out and the various buildings erected 
on it. 
But his idea was that the whole should eventually become the 
roperty of the community. Hence, having purchased the land, he 
formed a limited-liability company, with a nominal capital of 160,000 
florins, and himself bought from the company three hundred and 
twenty shares for 32,000 florins. He then sold the land to the com- 
pany for 29,000 florins, the amount he actually paid into the 
company’s exchequer, in addition to transferring to them the site 
for the Park, being thus 3,000 florins, which formed the working- 
capital. The money for erecting the dwellings, etc., was raised by 
mortgage on property which, at the time, was really non-existent, so 
that a certain degree of confidence had to be shown in the matter. 
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The rents are now paid into a common fund, which is so arranged 
that, after the deduction of certain proportions for payment of 
interest and for gradually paying off the mortgages, there is a balance 
left, which is apportioned among the dwellers in the houses, accord- 
ing to the amount of their rent, and is devoted to buying up the 
shares in their names. In this way it is calculated that in the course 
of about thirty years the whole of the original cost will have been 
cleared off, and the Park, with the dwellings on it, will be held by 
the community, owing to the gradual transfer of all the shares into 
their own hands. 

When that condition of things arrives, the householders will still 
pay their rent, as at present, but they will receive it back in the 
form of dividends on the shares held. This arrangement is thought 
to be an improvement on the ordinary building-society notion of 
enabling a man to become his own landlord. The possession of a 
house of one’s own may have its attractions, but it is regarded as 
bringing trouble and inconvenience as well, more especially in the 
case of a workman who may wish to remove to another town, or of 
one who dies and leaves, perhaps, his widow to dispose of the house 
as best she can. In each instance there is involved not only the 
a a of inconvenience, but of the payment of law expenses as 
well. 

By making the Agneta Park houses the property of the commu- 
nity as a whole instead of the work-people as individuals, these draw- 
backs are avoided. When a tenant leaves, or dies, his share is 
disposed of through the directors to some other tenant, and he or 
his widow will receive the full value of it without any trouble and 
without any deductions on account of legal expenses. It is, also, to 
the interest of the community, as a whole, to see that no particular 
tenant neglects his property, or becomes a source of annoyance to 
others, as he might do if the house he lived in were actually his own. 
Thus it is claimed that under the Agneta Park system there are all 
the advantages of a workman becoming, in course of time, his own 
landlord, and none of the disadvantages, either to himself or other 


people. 





THE HOTEL CARNAVALET, PARIS. 


Carnavalet Museum, installed in the house in 
ey which Mme. de Sévigné so long resided, is to 
. be enlarged by the addition of the old Paris 
residence of the Le Pelletier St. Fargean fam- 
ily. It was known before the Revolution as 
the Hotel St. Fargean. The Hétel Carnavalet, or 
Carnavalet House, was an elegant palace, built as far 
back as the reign of Henri IV by Bullant and Androuet du Cerceau. 
When Mme. de Sévigné rented it, the neighborhood of the Marais 
was going out of fashion. Marie de Medici had, in building the 
Luxembourg Palace, drawn the wealthy and aristocratic classes into 
the St. Germain suburb. They had there better air, and could afford 
themselves the luxury of large gardens and larger rooms than in 
what was then old Paris, or Paris within the old fortification-walls. 
Religion was the fashion, and convents sprang up side by side with 
the new palaces of the aristocracy. The part of the city in which 
Mme. de Sévigné resided was still the abode of many great families. 
But its most notable denizens belonged to the legal profession, or to 
the fiscal or fine arts world. ‘Thus the architect of the Palace of 
Versailles built himself a house in the Rue St. Honoré, a good deal 
to the east of the Palais Royal. Mignard became his neighbor. 
The Le Pelletier St. Fargeans were hereditary Judges of the Par- 
liament of Paris, or high court of judicature. They were a nu- 
merous family. Each branch had a house in the Rue Culture St. 
Catherine, or the street of the gardens of St. Catherine, now Rue de 
Sévigné. One of them, in the reign of Louis XV, was Advocate- 
General, and drew up the charges on which the edict was based 
ordering the expulsion of the Jesuits from France. He became the 
heir of the different properties of his cousins, and had the different 
houses pulled down to build on their site the Hotel St. Fargean, which 
is the finest specimen of eighteenth-century architecture, perhaps 
in Paris. It has only two stories —the ground floor and the first 
floor, — but the ceilings are so high-pitched that the roof is nearly 
on a line with the five-story houses around. Nothing could be more 
majestic than the carriage-entrance. The court-yard contrasts, by 
its imposing elegance, with the more delicate style of that of the 
Hotel Carnavalet. Ag to the vestibule and staircase, they are pala- 
tial. The stairs must have afforded a bewitching spectacle when 
the Advocate-General, St. Fargean and his wife were receiving com- 
pany. They belonged to the tip-top society of Paris, though not of 
the Court or Versailles circle, but the Orleans, the Condé, the Conti 
families would have accepted invitations to their entertainments. 
When their house was new, the judicature was in opposition to the 
Court, and looked for leadership to the Duc d’Orleans. The banisters 
are in forged iron, and of priceless value. All the State-rooms and 
the living-rooms open on each other, and on corridors running behind 
them. The former afford a stately perspective, and seem of endless 
length. The windows are as high as those of the mirror-gallery of 
Versailles. 

A suite of what, in the Advocate-General St. Fargean’s time, were 
State-rooms, are to be devoted to a library dealing with the history 
of Paris and of its Revolutions, while the Hotel Carnavalet is to be 
devoted to these subjects. The two old residences will be united by 
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a gallery. The suites of small, or living-rooms, are to be appropri- 
ated to engravings, maps and plans. When great personages fur- 
merly wanted to be snug, they lived in small rooms in which there 
was hardly room to turn round. Those of the Queens of France, 
at Versailles, were well-named the “cabinets” of the Queen. One of 
the advantages was, that the inmates could converse audibly without 
raising their voices. Dr. Sée tells us that heavy food causes Bright's 
disease, and that a premonitory system of that malady is a buzzing 
in the ears, and hardness of hearing. I dare say that Bright’s dis- 
ease was very frequent among those who attended the gay suppers 
given by the Regent at the Palais Royal. The disease must have 
existed, though it had never been diagnosed. Louis XV, who be- 
gan to lead a fast life at twenty-five, found at thirty-five that he 
liked conversation better in little rooms than in big. In the grand 
apartments of his palace, courtiers had to stand far off when speak- 
ing tohim. In the small apartments, or cabinets, they had to stand 
close to him. The laws of geometry there overbore the laws of 
etiquette, and the increasing deafness of the King was not made 
manifest. He went on gormandizing with Marshal de Richelieu and 
Marshal de Soubise, who lost every battle he ever was engaged in, 
but invented an immortal onion sauce. The King had a little 
kitchen close to his cabinets, where he could toss pancakes and cook 
game according to toothsome recipes furnished by De Richelieu and 
De Soubise. Le Pelletier St. Fargean’s small living-rooms were 
also contiguous to a tiny kitchen, in which members of his family 
could imitate the royal example, and be out of the ear-shot of ser- 
vants. 

Parisians of quality of the olden time greatly differed from Eng- 
lish men and women of their rank and time, in their aversion to hav- 
ing servants present at their jollifications. They liked to talk freely. 
The servant, they felt, was a hostile watcher and listener, and so 
they got rid of the valet, and even, sometimes, of the cook. The 
first “lifts” that were ever made were to hoist up through trap-doors 
dishes from kitchens to dining-rooms. The “ dumb-waiter” stood 
beside the table to receive the emptied plates and dishes, and was 
let down by the lift. Attendance was thus dispensed with. Beau- 
marchais gives one a notion in “‘ Le Mariage de Figaro” of what 
the domestics in great bouses were, in the eighteenth century. 
Hebert, the revolutionist, who started that scurrilous journal, Le 
Pere Duchesne, and, as Procurator of the First Commune of Paris, 
brought those infamous charges against Marie Antoinette, was a 
valet de chambre, and had never any masters that were not aristo- 
crats. One sees at the Hotel St. Fargean what ample provision the 
Advocate-General of Louis XV made, to dispense with servants 
when he gave his pelits diners and petits soupers. The late Prince 
Consort had an eighteenth-century taste for small dining-rooms and 
no servants. He never felt snug when dining in a large room. — £. 
C.in the N. Y. Tribune. 


JETTY AND LUMBER. 
founders of Boston spoke Tudor English. 
mI Their names for all sorts of things were 
extremely picturesque. At the same time 
they were specific. They used the term “jetty ” 
precisely as we use the word projection ; but they 
confined the word to projections from buildings. When 
Robert Turner put up the house which occasioned the deflec- 
tion of Beacon Street at the corner of Somerset Street, he 
was “alowed to have his new house to jet out farther into the 
streat.” The permit was given on the 5th of October, 1652, and 
became memorable in the history of Beacon Street, which was 
intended originally to go up Beacon Hill, reaching the top where the 
State-house extension now stands. Nor was it bad English to say 
that his house might “ jet out ” into the street. We say “jut out’’; 
but the men of 1652 were right. The word jut is corrupted from 
jet. It is as gross a corruption as it would be to say projuction, 
instead of projection. The word jet, and the derivative jetty, 
emanate from the same term, still retained in projection. This 
word may have come into English either from medieval Latin or 
from the French. It was naturalized at an early day. The first 
dictionary of English, the “ Promptorium”’ of 1440, has the word, and 
tells us that it denotes the projecting upper story of timbered houses. 
When Banquo praises Macbeth’s castle, he does not fail to mention 
the jutty with the frieze, the buttress and other things. In 1663, the 
Town of Boston made a rule that “no jetty nor pendill that shall be 
erected, but shall be full eight foot in height from the ground, upon 
nalty of twenty shillings a week, after notice given to the contrary.” 
Frequently these jetties were supported by pillars. When these 
illars stood in the street, the town charged an occupation fee. 
When the jetty was not part of the house frame, it was called porch. 
In 1658, Captain Waldren received a permit “ to set up two pillars 
under his porch, and to pay two shillings every first of March to the 
Town Treasurer.” In Boston, Massachusetts, the Tudor period of 
rich English, comfortable living and affluence ended about 1720. 
Up to that year the town had grown steadily, and enjoyed what in 
1659 was called “unparalleled enjoyments.” This expression was 
used in the official Thanksgiving proclamation of that year. I beg 
to say emphatically that from 1630 to 1720, Boston was in its heyday, 
architecturally and otherwise; after 1720 a period of stagnation and 
decline set in, and was not overcome until after 1790. 






A time of growth and joy is always reflected in language. The 
Tudor period of Boston, 1630 to 1720, abounds in happy terms, — 
some brought over from England, others created in Boston. The 
point where the Charles, the Mystic and the harbor of Boston meet, 
was called “ Centre Haven,” a name of infinite beauty. The chief 
article of trade in early Boston was wood in all its forms, especially 
for fuel and building purposes. The article had to be brought to 
Boston by boats. These boats, with their cargoes of masts, ship 
timber (Boston was a great shipbuilder), sawed wood and fuel were 
apt to discharge at random. The harbor front and wharves 
were accordingly “ lumbered up” with all sorts of forest products, 
to the inconvenience of the public, which travelled preferentially b 
boat and frequented the wharves relatively more than we do. It 
was for this reason that the earliest Boston police, in addition to the 
constables, were the water bailiffs. They had to perform important 
harbor, wharf and shore duties. In 1663, they were instructed to 
“clear the ends of all streets and wharves that but upon the water, 
from all /umber and other goods.” This is the first use of the word 
lumber for sawed wood. The Boston Town order of April 27, 
1663, called the sawed wood, the timber (hewn), the masts and other 
wood brought to town by boats “lumber,” because the cargoes 
lumbered up the harbor-front. The new meaning was immediately 
adopted, and lumber, in the sense of sawed wood, is the least 
restricted, as well as among the earliest of all Americanisms. The 
men of Boston before 1720 coined many words of interest to builders. 
“ Lean-to” is a typical Boston word. But the point of chief interest 
is that Boston and Colonia] architecture flourished from the very 
beginning, that there was a joyous growth up to about 1720, and 
that the age of the Georges was, on the whole, a period of decline so 
far as Boston is concerned. In that age of relative decline the 
monuments of Colonial Boston were incontinently and ignorantly 
destroyed. The relics of our Tudor age, if 1 may apply that term 
to Boston from 1630 to 1720, are most precious. ‘They tell of a 
great age, since forgotten. Fortunately, the written documents of 
our heroic and romantic age, from 1630 to 1720, have survived the 
‘ig of decline which is properly called the Provincial age of 


oston. C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, November 5, 1894. 


CONSTRUCTION.1— XXV. 


S was always their custom, however, these builders carry the con- 
H sequences of an established principle to its utmost limits; they do 
not seem to understand those obstacles which our modern art 
places in the way of bold attempts in the shape of the academic veto. 
Construction is not for them that science which consists in saying : 
‘‘ Here are the rules, here are the examples, follow them out, do not 
go beyond them.” On the contrary, Science for them says: ‘“ These 
‘are the general principles, they are broad, they indicate nothing 
“but methods. In their application extend them as much as the 
“material and your experience allow you; we ask nothing of you 
‘except to remain faithful to these general principles; moreover, 
“everything is possible to him who knows how to apply them.” Is 
that a stationary art, hieratic, alien to the modern spirit, as they 
have undertaken for so long a time to make us believe? Is it retro- 
grading to study it, to investigate it? Is it the fault of this art if 
very many imitate only the exterior appearance of it, if they com- 
promise its further development by maladroit copies ? Do we 
impute to antiquity the bad copies of its art? Why then blame the 
arts of the Middle Ages in France for the false applications which 
have been made of them, whether in Italy before the Renaissance, 
or at home in our own time? Since the moment when it was 
admitted that there was no architecture except in Italy, since the 
architects have flocked like sheep marching in each other’s footsteps, 
to study their art in that country, academic instruction has been 
willing to see the Middle Ages only there. But the medieval 
edifices in Italy, from the structural point-of-view, evince but a pas- 
sable comprehension of the subject. Almost always they are nothing- 
but constructions derived from Roman antiquity, invested with a 
pretty bad covering borrowed from the arts of the North or the 
Orient. Assuredly it is not necessary to cross the Alps to study 
that. For construction, there are neither settled principles nor 
coherence, but a disordered mass of confused traditions, influences 
which combat one another, a barbarous love for luxury alongside of 
evident feebleness.? = 
What are these basilicas in Rome for example, reconstructed 
for the most part in the thirteenth century, if they are compared to 
the edifices built here at home at that epoch? Miserable brick walls, 
badly put together, on fragments and capitals torn from antique 
monuments. In these barbarous structures, where is the study? If 
we consider them with respect and curiosity, is it not because they 


I SSS 

1From the “ Dictionnaire raisonné de l’ Architecture Frangaise,” by M. 
le-Duc, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan’ ees 
lated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 975, page 83. 

2 A single example to show that we do not exaggerate. We have noticed in 
this article ag a result of what persistent efforts the constructors of the North 
mastered the thrusts of vaults and in what conditions they were satisfied with 
the stability of these vaults. But, in Italy, the spreading of the arches of 
vaulted monuments during the Middle Ages and even the Renaissance is pre- 
vented by exposed iron bars at their springings. At this rate ane can easily dis- 
pense with the whole train of flying-buttresses and devices to secure equilibrium. 
They take good care neither to show these iron bars in the drawings which they 
give us, nor to speak of them In their treatises on the subject. But, in truth, ig 
that a method of construction? Is it not rather a confession of inability ? , 
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offer us the spoils of magnificent edifices? If we marvel before rich 
stolen jewels, in a palace, is it the thief who excites our admiration ? 
Let us then be sincere and put things in their right places. If the 
Romans of the Middle Ages found a soil covered with antique 
débris; if the Baths of Caracalla were still standing and almost 
intact up to the thirteenth century, as well as the Colosseum, struct- 
ures on the Palatine and so many other edifices, shall we go out of 
our way to admire the works of men more barbarous than the 
Vandals and the Huns, who have in cold blood destroyed these mon- 
uments in order to erect bad buildings, in which these débris them- 
selves are unskilfully used, coarsely handled? We see in all this 
only the vanity of a powerless people; intelligence, ideas, art itself 
are completely wanting. What a different spectacle in this country ! 
The lay architects in France were then laboring assiduously ; with- 
out a thought tur their personal glory, they sought only to develop 
the principles which they had discovered; they believed that the 
future was theirs and this was not an illusion, for they were the first 
to commence in the modern era the great struggle of intellectual 
man against brute matter. The constructors of antiquity are the 
allies and frequently the slaves of matter; they are subject to its 
laws; the lay constructors of medisval times declare themselves its 
antagonists; they maintain that mind ought to gain the mastery and 
render it subject and that it will obey. It is indeed to be expected 
that we who pierce mountains so as to travel easier and faster, who 
no longer pay any attention to distances and who defy natural 
phenomena, should scorn those who, by their inquiring and subtile 
spirit, their disinterested faith in principles based on reason and 
calculation (disinterested certainly, for scarcely have the names of 
even a few of them come down to us) have been centuries in advance 
of us and who have only made the mistake of living too early, of 
being too modest and of having believed that other people would 
understand them. They tell us that history is just; we hope so; 
but its justice sometimes has to be waited for a long time. We 
admit that from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, political society 
is in disorder; the clergy were usurpers, the feudal lords were 
tyrants, kings were sometimes pliant, sometimes false and always 
ambitious; Jews were usurers and the peasantry were miserable 
brutes; that this society is permeated by ridiculous superstitions and 
pays little attention to morality ; but we see quietly appear in the 
midst of this chaos a class of men who are neither monks, nobles, 
nor peasants, seizing upon the most abstract art —the one which 
lends itself to calculations, to logical developments; the art to 
which every one must have recourse, for it is necessary that people 
shall be lodged, protected, defended, shall make temples, dwellings 
and fortresses. We see this class attract to itself all the artisans 
and submit them to its discipline. In less than half a century this 
association of indefatigable workers discovered entirely new prin- 
ciples, capable of infinite extension; it has brought into all the arts 
analysis, reasoning, investigation, in place of routine and decrepit 
traditions. It establishes schools; it goes on without stopping a 
single day, isolated, but systematized, tenacious, subtle, in the midst 
of anarchy and general indecision. It mounted the first steps of the 
modern industry, of which we are with good reason proud; and 
because of the fact that this association devotes its time to work, 
instead of inditing memoirs in its own praise; because its members, 
more solicitous of making their principles triumph than of obtaining 
personal glory, write their names on a few stones; that by reason of 
researches they even arrive at abusing these principles; because 
finally this association is overwhelmed under the last three centuries 
whose vanity at least equals their distinction, shall we be so ungrate- 
ful to-<Jay as not to recognize what we owe it, so senseless as not to 
profit by its labor? And wherefore this ingratitude, and this foolish- 
ness? Because a few lazy minds secure in their positions pretend 
to preserve the principles of a dead art, which re take good care 
not to put into practice; which they do not even clearly announce ? 
Who are the retrograde minds? Are they those who would con- 
demn us to reproduce for ever and ever the incomplete or ill-digested 
attempts made by the last three centuries to regenerate the archi- 
tecture of the Romans, or those who seek to restore to honor the 
resources of an art at once systematic and audacious, lending itself to 
all the combinations and to all the developments necessitated by the 
varying requirements of modern civilization? The balance of 
the history of the arts would be exact if it were held by an impartial 
hand, if, instead of names, deeds were put into its scales, monuments 
in place of individualities. What have we, in fact, to offset such 
names as Dioto Salvi, Arnolpho di Lapo, Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, 
Baltazar Peruzzi, Bramante, San Micheli, Sansovino, Pirro Ligorio, 
Vignola, Ammanati, Palladio, Serlio, Jean Bullant, Pierre Lescot, 
Philibert Delorme, Ducerceau, and so on? Two or three names 
scarcely known; but if our French medieval monuments could 
speak ; if they could give us the modest names of their authors — if, 
especially in face of the works of the men we have just cited, they 
could show us all the mysteries of their constructiun, then assuredly 
history would do them justice and we should cease to be the dupes, 
to our own detriment, of a mystification which has lasted through 
more than three centuries. 

Occidental Europe can boast with good reason of having provoked 
the great intellectual movement of the Renaissance and we are not 
among those who regret this return towards the arts and the ideas 
of Pagan antiquity. Our century follows that of Montesquieu and 
Voltaire ; we do not renounce those great minds, — we profit by their 
perapicuity, their love for truth, reason and justice; they have 


opened the way for criticism, they have extended the domain of 
intelligence ; but what do they teach us? Is it, perchance, to subject 
ourselves to eternally reproducing their ideas, to conform curselves 
without scrutiny to their personal tastes, to share their errors and 
their prejudices, for they are no more exempt than others from 
these? ‘That would be to understand them very poorly. What do 
they say to us on every page? ‘“ Enlighten yourselves, do not stop, 
‘“‘put to one side opinions already made; these are almost always 
“ prejudices ; intelligence has been given to man so that he may ex- 
‘‘amine, compare, collect, choose but not conclude, for to conclude is 
“to end; and he is a fool who pretends to say: ‘I have closed the 
“human book!’” Is it then the particular task of a given philoso- 
pher that should be taken for a model, or his way of reasoning, his 
method ? Voltaire does not like the Gothic, because Gothic art 
belongs to the Middle Ages, whose last prop he undermines: that 
only proves that he knows nothing of this art and that he obeys a 
prejudice. ‘That is a misfortune for him; it is not a rule of conduct 
for artists. Let us try, if we can, to reason as he does; let us bring 
to the study of our art his spirit of analysis and criticism, his good 
sense, his ardent passion for that which he believes to be just; and 
we shall succeed in finding that mediazval architecture is founded on 
new and fruitful principles, different from those of the Romans; 
that these principles may be more useful to us to-day than are the 
Roman traditions. The rare spirits who have acquired in their 
times a great influence are like torches which illumine only the spot 
where they are placed; they can only enlighten distinctly that which 
surrounds them. But shall we say that there are no more objects 
in the world than those on which they have shed their light? Put 
them in other surroundings, — they will shed upon other objects the 
same light. But we are thus constituted in France: we look at 
the illuminated objects without noticing the torch, without even 
transporting it elsewhere to utilize its light in examining everything. 
We prefer to adhere to the judgments pronounced by distinguished 
intellects rather than to use their method of examining facts, so as 
to reach our own conclusions. In truth, this is much easier. We 
admire their boldness, the range of their vision; but we do not dare 
to be bold like them, to see further than they or anything else than 
that which they have been willing or able to see. But we have 
wandered from our medizval master-workman. 

Let us come back to them, especially since they probably never 
suspected that it would one day be necessary to blacken so much 
paper, in their own land, in the endeavor to make their efforts and 
their progress appreciated. In advance of their century, by the 
breadth of their ideas and still more by their independence as 
artists; disdained by more enlightened centuries, which have not 
wished to give themselves the trouble to understand them ; in truth, 
their destiny is hard. Will the day of justice for them never come ? 

The necessities of civil construction are much more varied than 
those of ecclesiastical construction; thus civil architecture affords 
the medieval architects the opportunity of manifesting the numerous 
resources which are to be found in the principles by which they 
were governed. It is necessary to define fully these principles, for 
they have great importance. ‘The architecture of the Romans (not 
that of the Greeks, let it be well understood)! is a structure clothed 
with a decoration which thus becomes, in virtue of the fact, archi- 
tecture, visible architecture. 

If one undertakes to measure a Roman monument he must per- 
form two operations: the first consists in taking account of the 
methods employed to rear the carcass, the construction, the struct- 
ure itself; the second to find out how this construction has taken a 
visible form more or less beautiful, or more or less well adapted to 
this body. We have elsewhere given an account of this method.? 

This system possesses its advantages, but it is frequently nothing 
but a clever falsehood. Roman construction can be studied inde- 
pendently from Roman architecture, and that which proves this is 
that the artists of the Renaissance studied that exterior form with- 
out taking account of the body which it covered. 

The architecture and the construction of the Middle Ages cannot 
be separated, for that architecture is nothing else than a form com- 
manded by that very construction. ‘There is not a member, however 
minute it be, in Gothic architecture, at the epoch when it passed 
into the hands of the lay-workers, which is not prescribed by a con- 
structive necessity ; and if the Gothic structure is very varied, the 
needs to which it must submit itself are themselves numerous and 
varied. We do not hope to present to the eyes of our readers all 
the applications of the system of civil construction among medizva! 
people; neither can we undertake to show in outline the principal 
paths followed by this system; for one of the most striking qualities 
of medieval art, as of manners, is its individuality. If one under- 
takes to generalize, he falls into the strangest errors, in the sense 
that the exceptions are more important than the rule; if he under- 
takes to give an account of some of these exceptions, he does not 
know which one to choose, and he narrows the picture. We can, we 





1 For those architects who have somewhat studied the arts of antiquity, the 
difference between the architecture of the Geeks and that of the Komans is 
perfectly well defined : these two arts follow opposite roads as we have said 
inany times; butit is not so for the vulgar, who confound these two arts, just 
as if one was only a mere derivative from the other. How many times has jt not 
been written, for instance, that the portal of Saint Gervais, at Paris, is a Gre- 
cian portal? It is scarcely more Greek than Koman, It is, nevertheless, on 
judgments as blind as this that the criticism of the arts of architecture has been 
based with us for a long time and that is because we, architects, perhaps from 
indifference, are the only ones in France who do not write about our art. 

2See ‘' Discourses on Architecture,” 
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believe, bring out the principles, which are simple and rigorous and 
pick out from among the applications those which best and most 
clearly express these principles. 

The few examples which we have given show, we hope, the con- 
sequences of the principle received by the secular architects of 
medizval times: manifestation of the means used in the structure 
of edifices and appearances really producing architecture — that is to 
say the visible form; solution of the problems met, by the natural 
laws of statics, of equilibrium of forces and by the employment of 
materials in the ratio of their properties; acceptance of all pro- 
grammes, whatever may be their variety and subjection of the con- 
struction to these programmes, consequently of the architecture 
itself, since this architecture is only the frankly-admitted appearance 
of this construction. Having meditated on these principles, having 
chosen some examples among the applications of these principles, 
there is no architect who cannot construct, as did these medieval 
masters, proceed as they did and vary forms in proportion to the 
new necessities which perpetually arise in a society like ours, since 
each new need should provoke a new application of principles. If 
we should be accused of wishing to cause our art to retrograde, it 
would be well, at least, to have it understood in what manner we 
intend to pull it backwards; the conclusion of all that we have said 
being: “Be true.” If truth isa sign of barbarity, of ignorance, 
we shall be happy to be classed with those who are barbarous and 
ignorant and proud to have drawn some of our confreres with us. 


(To be continued.] 
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SAN ANTONIO ART LEAGUE. 


HE first exhibition of the San Antonio Art League took place 

last week, opening on Monday and continuing six days. The 

League is yet in its infancy, having been formed only last 
spring, but the Exhibition would have done credit to a much more 
mature organization, and, happily, received from the public the 
encouragement it deserved. The exhibits numbered over three 
hundred and comprised paintings in oils and water-colors, pastels, 
pen-and-ink sketches, sculpture, china-painting, wood-carving and 
tapestry, mostly work of the members of the League. The archi- 
tectural subjects were unfortunately few in number, but these were 
well done, the designs for an Art League Building —a subject for 
competition — by P. M. Knight and A. B. Ayres being well drawn 
and rendered. 

In water-colors the work of Bernhardt Wall was noticeable, while 
in oils Mrs. A. E. Kroeninger, J. J. McCann, La Vern F. Wheeler 
and E. L. Francois were well represented by paintings of merit. 
A musicale was given each evening by the best talent of the city 
and the attendance was gratifyingly large. 

The officers of the League are: 

BuRNHARDT WALL, President. 

Mrs. A. E. Kroeninaer, Vice-President. 
Mrs. C. M. Rounps, Secretary. 

P. M. Knicart, Treasurer. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


THe Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be held at 215 West 57th Street, New York City, in 
the American Fine Arts Society’s Building. 


DATES. 


Exhibit entry-blanks returnable, Tuesday, January 29, 1895. 

Last days for reception of exhibits, February 4 and 5, 1895. 
Positively no works received after these dates. 

Press View, Wednesday, February 13, 1895, 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

Annual Dinner, Wednesday, February 13, 7.30 Pp. mM. 

League Reception, Thursday, February 14, 8 p. M. 

Public Exhibition from Friday, February 15 to Saturday, March 
9, 1895, inclusive. 

The Exhibition will consist of : 

Architectural Drawings in Plan, Elevation, Section, Perspective 
and Detail; Drawings of Decorative Works; Cartoons for Stained- 
glass; Models of Executed or Proposed Work; Completed Work, 
such as Carvings in Stone, Wood, Bronze, Wrought-iron, Mosaic, 
Glass, Textile Fabrics and Furniture; Sketches and Paintings of 
Architectural or Decorative Subjects. 

Photographs will be admitted only when they serve to elucidate 
an accepted exhibit. 

Plans, if neatly rendered, colored or blacked-in with indication of 
floors and ceiling, will receive equal consideration with the elevation 
and perspective, and large scale-drawings or details of some portions 
of the works are especially requested. 

It will be the special object of this Exhibition to show complete 
illustrations of individual, rather than a larger number of incom- 

lete works. 

Models of architectural sculpture and details are particularly 
desired. 


All exhibits must be properly labelled. 

Drawings must be either framed or mounted. 

The omission of glass is suggested, as superior, for the purposes of 
this Exhibition. 

Exhibits of non-resident members are to be sent to William S. 
Budworth & Son, 424 West 52d Street, and J. Harrison Mills, 147 
East 23d Street, New York, who will deliver them at the Fine Arts 
Society's Building, and return them to the exhibitor at the close of 
the Exhibition. 

The League will collect and return, free of charge to exhibitors in 
New York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston, all drawings 
that have been entered ; all other exhibits. as above specified, must 
be delivered at the Fine Arts Society's Building, carriage prepaid 
and ready for exhibition. 

Collections will be made in New York City on Monday and Tues- 
day, February 4 and 5. 

In Brooklyn,'Saturday and Monday, February 2 and 4. 

In Philadelphia and Boston, Thursday and Friday, January 31 
and February 1, 1895. 

(Special arrangements will be made for the transfer of exhibits 
from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts as may be so desig- 
nated on the League’s entry-blanks, subject to the acceptance of such 
works by the League jury.) 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURE. 
GEORGF Keister, Chairman, 140 West 34th Street. 
JuLIUS HARDER, 194 Broadway. 

CuHarves A. Rica, 265 Broadway. 


BUB—COMMITTEE ON DECORATION. 
DANIEL C. Frenca, Chairman, 125 West 11th Street. 
Frep S. Lams, 360 West 22d Street. 
Francis C. Jongs, 253 West 42d Street. 
For the Committee on Annual Exhibition, 
GrKORGE KKISTER, 
Chairman Sub-Committee on Architecture. 





The Eighth Annual Competition for the Gold and Silver Medals 
of the Architectural League will be held in connection with the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League of New 
York. 


CONDITIONS. 


First. — The competitors must be residents of the United States, 
and under the age of twenty-five. 

Second. — The drawings shall be made in conformity with the 
following programme, and entirely by the hands of the competitor. 

The awards will be made under the direction of the Committee 
on Competitions and Awards. 

All the drawings complying with the conditions will be hung at 
the Exhibition, the first and second prize drawings being so indi- 
cated, and these latter shall become the property of the League. 





= 
PROGRAMME: THE MAIN STAIRWAY OF A NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The stairway, which is to start with a single flight on the axis, should 
be entered on the ground-floor through a spacious vestibule or entrance 
hall, and should lead to the main story where the large public reading- 
rooms are placed. : 

The ground-story is to be twenty fect high, from floor to floor. The 
total width between the side walls of stairway is forty-five feet. 
The length is not given. 

In an edifice devoted to learning, the first impression should be that 
of seriousness, and such as will prepare the mind for tranquillity and 
reflection. Literature, Science and the Fine Arts are suggested has te 
subjects of the decoration, which should be employed with moderation, 
and be impressive rather by its character than by its elaboration. It 
should be kept in mind that thie is a problem of a monumental stairway , 
and not of entrance halls or reading-rooms. 

The drawings are: Plan of the first and second stories toa scale of 
three-sixteenths-inch to the foot; longitudinal and transverse sections to 

a scale of three-cighths-inch to the foot. 

The rendering: Wash-drawings, either in monotone or color. No 
perspective. 

Each sheet must be distinguished by a motto or cypher. A sealed 
envelope bearing the same motto or cypher must contain the name, full 
address, place and date of birth of the author, and must be mailed to 
the Committee on Competitions and Awards of the Architectural 
League, No. 215 West 57th Street, New York. 

Drawings are to be delivered flat, carriage paid, at the same place 
on or before February 5, 1805. They will be returned at the close of 
the I:xhibition at the expense of the contributor. 

Tuomas HastinGs, 
Witi H. Low, 
GEORGE L. Herns, Chairman, 
215 West 57th Street, 
Committee on Competitions and Awards. 





CLEVELAND ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


THURSDAY evening, November 22, the Cleveland Architectural 
Club was organized with a membership of fifteen charter members 
and officered as follows: John W. Russell, President ; Harry S. 
Nelson, Vice-President; Herbert B. Briggs, Secretary ; B. S. Hubbell, 


Librarian; E. E. Noble, Treasurer; W. D. Benes and Wilbur M. 
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Hall, Members of Executive Board. ‘These with Robert Allen, 
Frederick Baird, G. B. Bohm, P. G. Griffin, Williard Hirsh, Ray 
Rice, C. S. Sehneider and Albert E. Skeel constitute the charter 
membership. 

The study of Architecture and the Allied Arts will be the object 
of the Club and any one interested in this study may become a 
member. 

Meetings will be held on the first and third Thursday evenings of 
each month, the last meeting of the month being for competitions. 
The competition subject for December is: ‘“ A Stone Entrance to a 
Residence.” 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary at 40 
Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HERBERT B. Briaas, Secretary. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


THE regular monthly meeting and dinner of the League will be 
held at the Club-rooms on Wednesday, December 5, at 6.30 Pp. M. 

The Committee on Current Work has arranged with Mr. Wm. Paul 
Gerhard to read a paper on “Improved Methods of House Drainage.” 

The drawings in competition for the Special Prize offered by the 
League, for a Scheme for the Decoration of the League Rooms, as 
set forth in the circular issued in October, will be on exhibition. 

The following have been elected members of the League since the 
October announcement : 

Resident. — William H. McCabe, Alex. S. Locke, Herman Beblen, 
Teunis J. Vander Bent, Arthur A. Hodges, Elmer Ellsworth Garn- 
sey, Albert E. Davis, Irving P. Davis, P. Henry McDonough. 

Non-Resident. — William S. Eames, C. F. Schweinfurth. 

CHARLES I. BeroG, Secretary. 


SKETCH CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


Tae Sketch Club of New York will hold their Third Annual Ex- 
hibition next week at their Club-rooms, 1473 Broadway. 

The Exhibition opens with a ladies’ reception Wednesday evening, 
December 5, and will remain open the rest of the week. 

In addition to the regular club work the exhibition will include 
the drawings submitted at the first Inter-Club Competition of the 
Sketch Clubs of the country and at the first competition for the medal 
of the Beaux-Arts Society. 

The exhibition is open to the public. 
architectural art are welcome. 

ALFRED F. Evans, Chairman Exhibition Committee. 


All who are interested in 
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, 
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[ Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


OF DANIEL BAUGH, ES8Q., 16TH AND LOCUST 8TS., PHILA- 
‘Oi... PA. MESSRS. HAZELHURST & HUCKEL, ARCHITECTS, 
PAILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


THE HOLLISTER HOUSE, GREENFIELD, MASS. 
»9RAWN BY MR. G. C. GARDNER, 


MEASURED AND 
ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, 


Y MASS. 


SKE article elsewhere in this issue on “Colonial Architecture in 
Western Massachusetts.” 


MEASURED AND 
ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, 


THE/ALEXANDER HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JWRAWN BY MR. G. C. GARDNER, 


/ Mass. 


Ske article elsewhere in this issue on “Colonial Architecture in 
Western Massachusetts.” 


sf DETAILS DEVISED BY MR. ASHER BENJAMIN. 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue on “Colonial Architecture in 
Western Massachusetts.” 


CHURCH FOR THE FIRST PARISH, BRIGHTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
CABOT, EVERETT & MEAD, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DECORATION IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE TOMB OF G. P. MORO- 
INI, ESQ., WOODLAWN CEMETERY, NEW YORK, N.Y. MESSRS. 
JARDINE, KENT & JARDINE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘THe decoration is the work of Mr. H. T. Schladermundt. 


[Additional [Llustrations in the International Edition.] 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, FOURTH AVE. AND 22D 8T., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. C. L. W. EIDLITZ, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


Tars structure is built of white marble. 


THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT, 8TH AVE. AND 59TH ST., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. SIGNOR GAETANO RUSSO, SCULPTOR. 
(Gelatine Print.] 
Tarts monument, the offering of the Italians of North America, 


was unveiled October 12, 1892. The total height of the structure is 
75 feet; the marble figure of Columbus being 14 feet high, while 
the marble figure of the Genius of Geography measures 10 feet. The 
shaft is of Baveno granite, while the bas-relief panels, the rostral 
beaks and other ornamentation are of bronze. 


A SHOP-—FRONT IN EAST 17TH ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. VAN 
CAMPEN TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Gelatine Print.] 

ARNCLIFFE, HEADINGLEY, ENG. MR. FRANCIS W. BEDFORD, 
ARCHITECT. 

HALL, ARNCLIFFE, HEADINGLEY, ENG. MR. FRANCIS W. BED- 


FORD, ARCHITECT. 


On August 25 we published a view and description of this house. 
The name has, however, been changed from Shireoak to Arncliffe. 


ENTRANCE, MARYLAND HOUSE, HEADINGLEY, ENG. 
W. BEDFORD, ARCHITECT. 


MR. FRANCIS 


BILLIARD—ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE, HEADING- 


MARYLAND HOUSE, 


LEY, ENG. MR. FRANCIS W. BEDFORD, ARCHITECT. 





[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


SPREAD EAGLEISM IN ART. 


MARDI GRAS, Fin de Siécle, 
To THe EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —I take pleasure in calling your attention to the in- 
closed clippings from daily newspapers as indications of the wonder- 
ful progress of the arts in this country. 

“ Architect has drawn plans for a very handsome residence 
costing $25,000 for ,at the northwest corner of and 
Street. It will be of brownstone, red brick, slate and terra-cotta, 
with a minaret on the corner entirely of copper. The house will 
occupy a space fifty by seventy-eight feet. It is of the style of 
architecture known as pure Romanesque. . . . The music room is fin- 
ished in Louis 1V style with white and gold, and has a recess for a pipe 
organ and raised platform for two grand pianos. Back of the main 
entrance hall is a large dining-room, finished in old German style, 
with a raised platform at one side for the table. 

“Mr. has planned several smaller houses to be built at 
One for will be built at a cost of $6,000. It will be frame and 
of the Colonial type. One will cost $4,000. It will be an imitation 
of a Swiss cottage. Another Colonial house will be that of 
which will cost $5,000. 
be of the Queen Anne pattern. 
dence for on Place, near 
of the early English style.” 

“ Mr. Chadwick has published a symphony in the exact style of 
Beethoven, a pure Rossini opera, a noble Mass like Palestina, and a 
volume of songs in the pure Grieg style.” 

“ Mr. Sargent has completed a portrait of Mr. Vanderbilt that the 
most intelligent connoisseur could not distinguish from a Holbein. 
His new portrait of Mrs. Astor will be an exact Titian. Senator 
Hill has commissioned the famous artist to portray him in the pure 
Rembrandt style. It is to be hoped that the painter will do a pure 
Hals and a pure Velasquez before he returns to Europe. It is said 
that he is tired of the European styles, and intends to introduce the 
Pompeian and, later, the Chinese styles of portrait-painting.”’ 

“Mr. Alexander Harrison hangs in this year’s Academy a fine 
Corot, a perfect Venetian Canaletto and two pure Turneresque sun- 
set seas.” : 

“ Professor Sedgwick publishes this month an exhaustive treatise 
on Biology in the manner of Hippocrates. ‘The Greek is said to be 
absolutely pure and no single anachronism has been found in the 
thought. It will be a most valuable contribution to the shelves of 
libraries.” 

“Mr. William Morris has written a poem in eighty-three cantos 
in the exact style of the Finnish literature of the tenth century, but 
a man at Athens, N. Y., has surpassed that by composing an epic in 
pure Indian. He has chosen an extinct Iriquois dialect, known to 
only three scholars, to embody his theme. The poem contains over 
one hundred thousand lines, and is so pure in spirit that a transla- 
tion is impossible. The fighting in it is said, by the author, to sur- 
pass anything Mr. Andrew Lang has ever conceived of. This coun- 
try is to be congratulated upon this life-long work, an enduring 
monument to the sense and taste of the author.” 

This cutting from the Red Rag puzzles me. “We must not 
forget that the architects of the country are heart and soul for one 
cause, and are taking great pains to disseminate a wide-spread desire 
for the free use of dynamite at the great upheaval.” Of course, I 
could understand it if I believed that they desired to injure their 
fellows in order to benefit themselves, but the profession has never 
been of that stripe. Yours respectfully, SocraL OBSERVER. 


























will build a $3,500 house, which will 
has also designed a $4,500 resi- 
It will be of stucco work, 
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A QUESTION OF COMMISSION. - 


Boston, Mass., November 21, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs.— I should be pleased to have your opinion, or that of 
any of your professional readers, in regard to what would be con- 
sidered a fair rate of compensation, for professional services as 
architect in the below stated case : — 

An architect was employed to prepare plans for a college build- 
ing. After obtaining the views of the Faculty and a knowledge of 
the uses of the new building, preliminary plans and designs were 
made and submitted for the consideration of the Faculty. A more 
ornate building was desired than these designs showed, and new de- 
signs were made, embodying a tower and other elaborations, and 
again submitted, and approved; and the contract-drawings and speci- 
fications ordered to be prepared, and estimates obtained. These or- 
ders were complied with, but the estimates submitted were found to 
be in excess of the amount the Faculty desired to spend, and new 
designs and specifications were prepared to ineet their views in this 
respect, estimates obtained, and the contract awarded. The build- 
ings were constructed under the architects’ supervision until the 
plastering was about finished, and the erection of the standing finish 
commenced, when it was burned down. 

Considerable labor was entailed on the architect in adjusting claims 
between the builders, underwriters and Faculty, and new sketches 
were made showing a slightly different treatment of elevation from 
that of the original building; the terms of a new building-contract 
arranged, and the buildings finally completed under the supervision 
of the architect. Yours truly, PuZZLED. 

[Peruars the simplest answer to this is to say that the fair compeusation 


for the services described is what the architect, at the time he did the work, | 


thought that his client expected to pay him. If the architect, when his 
original design was abandoned, and a more elaborate one substituted, told 
his clieuts that he should make an extra charge for the additional work, 
and they ordered him, or suffered him, to go on with it, he is entitled to 
such extra pay as he give them to understand he would require; and the 
same is the case with regard to the third set ; but if he simply went on and 
made three seta, without mentioning to them that he would inake any ex- 
tra charge, and without the occurrence of any circumstances indicating 
that they expected to be called. upon to pay for more than one set, he will 
find it difficult to collect payment for the extra work. However, men do 
not, as 2 rule, stand strictly upon their legal rights, and, if ‘* Puzzled’’ has 
a time-book, from which he can show that he spent so many hours on work 
made necessary, not by any defect of forethought or knowledge on his part, 
but by the contradictory instructions of his clients, it is likely that the lat- 
ter will allow him a reasonable sum for the time so spent for their benefit. 
The rame rule applies to the services included in adjusting accounts with 
the Underwriters :fter the fire, and in making new drawings, and going 
over the work again, except that there is a much stronger presumption in 


the latter case that the clients must have known, or supposed, that they | 


wonld have to pay the architect an extra aum for his additional servicea. 
In fact, the presumption in the latter case is too strong to be set aside by 


anything except some sort of waiver by the architect; and, in default of . 


this, it is probable that a jury would award a reasonable extra payment. 
What would be reasonable would depend upon the circumstances. In such 
cases, the time-book is an invaluable aid in convincing clients, juries and 
judges of the propriety of a claim which they would scout if based on noth- 
ng but an arbitrary percentage. Of course, we assume that the regular 
five per cent is payable for the work on the building as executed, and that 
the question is as to the proper charge for extra work. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. ] 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 
November 24, 1894. 
To Tae EpItors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —Some time ago I executed plans and specifications 
for a structure and superintended the erection of same. When 
completed, an architect from out of town visited it and without the 
consent or knowledge of the owners or architect presumed to take 
measurements, ef cetera, necessary for the erection of a similar 
structure, a most despicable undertaking. Kindly inform me if I 
have any redress, and if so, the means to arrive at such. 

Respectfully yours, J. A. O'B. 

Wr do not believe that you hive any redress. In theory, the law per- 
mitted you to copyright vour design, and, as you did not care to avail 
yourself of this protection, it is presumed that you were willing to have all 
the world make use of it. Perhaps the owners of the structure could get 
damages for the injury done them by imitating their property, but a jury 
would have to be convinced that there was a real damage to them, meas- 
urable in dollars and cents. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Boston, Mass.— Exhibition of Millet’s ““Sower’’ and other Paintings 
loaned by Quincy A. Shaw, also, the Works of Adolf Menzel, and Draw- 
ings by John Trumbull: at the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St. 

Pictures by Joseph Lindon Smith: at the St. Botolph Club, Novem- 
ber 26 to December 12. 

Water-colors by Sears Gallagher: at Foster Bros., 164 Boylston 
Street, closes December 1. 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opens November 27. 

Dielman’s ‘Marriage of Dr. Le Baron,” and Water colors by William 





oe at Williams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., opened November 
2 


Water-colors by George H. Clements: at J. Eastman Chase’s, 7 
Hamilton Place, November 21 to December 4. 


Cuicaco, Int. — Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 
Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van Buren Street. 


New York, N. Y¥.— Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Women: at the 
National Academy of Design, November 1 to December 1. 

Fall Exhibition of the National Academy of Design: opens December 
10, closes January 5. 

Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York Water-color Club: at the 
Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Strect, 
December 1 to 22. 

? Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 

uare. . 

"Exhibition of Historical Book-bindings: at the Grolier Club, Decem- 
ber 6 to 27. 

Drawings by “Life” Artists: at “Life’’ Building, 19 West 31st 
Street, closes December 1. 

Illustrations of Shakespeare, by Edwin A. Abbey: at F. Keppel & 
Co.’s, 20 East 16th Street, closes December 7. 

Pictures by Adolph Artz: at William Macbeth’s, 237 Fifth Ave., 
opens December 1. 

Little Girl Pictures’’ by Miss Maria Brooks,and Water-colors b, 
Dutch Artists: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broadway, opened 
November 24. ; 

Third Annual Exhibition of the Sketch-Club of New York: at 1473 
Broadway, December 5 to 8. | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Sérth Annual Exhibition of the Art Ciub of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 16. 

Siety fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 

Arts: opens December 17, closes February 2°. 
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Lonpon WATER supPLy. —In his interesting address as President of 
the Engineering and Architectural Section of the Sanitary Congress at 
Liverpool, Mr. G. F. Deacon took occasion to differ from the recent re- 
port of the Royal Commission on London Water-supply, and to main- 
tain the opinion that such waters as those of Loch Katrine, Lake 
Vrynwy, or Lake Thirlmere were alone fitted for the supply of a great 
town. Mr. Deacon lays great stress on the fact that filters may fail 
and apparently imagines that for efficient filtration, there must be an 
unbroken film of geiatinous matter over the whole surface of the filter 
bed. The experiments of the Massachusetts State Board of Health 
prove that no such ‘“‘unbroken’’ film is required. In one case their 
filter consisted of a bed of pebbles the size of robin’s eggs, five feet 
thick, and when sewage was passed through this stratum at the rate of 
36,000 gallons per acre per day, 98.6 per cent of the organic matter 
present in the sewage was destroyed, together with 99.6 per cent of 
the bacteria. Even when the rate of filtration was increased to 100,000 
gallons per acre per day, nearly equal results were obtained. Now 
river water is comparatively pure to start with, and a decrease of 99.6 
per cent of the pathogenic germs in it would suffice to render it innoc- 
uous, as a considerable dose of these organisms is required to produce 
disease. Indeed, there is at least a possibility that a minute dose might 
be beneficial as a kind of vaccine. Apart from this, however, the fil- 
ter-beds actually used are, in their upper layers, of a much finer texture 
than the pebble bed used in the experiment referred to, and hence there 
is every reason to believe that the uncertainties of filtration on which 
Mr. Deacon laid so much stress, have no existence in towns in which 
filtration is performed in a rational manner. This is fully confirmed by 
experience. The town of Altona, situated on the Elbe below Hamburg, 
and drawing its drinking-water from the same river lower down than 
Hamburg, enjoyed an almost complete immunity from the cholera, 
which was raging in the latter. Whilst Altona filtered its water, Ham. 
burg did not. The vital statistics of our great towns show the same 
thing. Typhoid fever is known to be frequently spread by the water- 
supply, and hence, if there is any force in Mr. Deacon’s contention, 
the deaths per million from this disease should be markedly more in 
London than in ee da The two cities are, iu many respects, very 
similar ; but London draws the bulk of its water-supply from a polluted 
source and filters it, whilst Glasgow gets its water from Loch Katrine. 
The mortality returns for the eleven years ending 1891 show an aver. 
age of one hundred and eighty-four deaths from typhoid per million in 
London, and two hundred and sixty-four deaths per million in Glasgow. 
Naturally no one considers that the bad-showing of Glasgow in this re- 
spect is due to the loch water, but the figures at least go to prove the 
London supply cannot be responsible for much fever. One of the worst 
epidemics of typhoid near London broke out in the Caterham Valley, 
where the water is drawn from deep chalk wells, and is exceedingly 
pure. Accidentally it got contaminated, and being so pure had but 
little self-cleansing properties, and the consequence was three hundred 
cases of typhoid amongst the consumers served by the company. Of 
course, other things being equal, a mountain lake source of supply 
would be preferred by most people, if even only for sentimental rea- 
sons, but until it has been definitely shown that properly filtered river 
water does give rise to epidemics, there seems no reason for spending 
millions of money in the search for a theoretical perfection. Filtration 
may occasionally fail, but when it does, a change is wanted in the en- 
gineering department of the town or company. It is to be feared that 
many of the advocates of a supply for London from the Welsh hills, 
are swayed rather by hatred of the water companies, than by a public. 
spirited regard for the common health and the common purse. This, 
of course, does not apply to Mr. Deacon. — Engineering. 
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E have not yet exhausted the interesting matter to be 
found in the Report of the United States Strike Com- 
mission on the Chicago strike of 1894. It will be 

remembered that, in our previous comments on the Report, we 
suggested that it seemed to go out of its way to make accusa- 
tions, or rather, insinuations, against the Pullman Company 
which its own statistics did not bear out. This impression is 
not removed by a more careful reading of the Report. On 
page 31, in speaking of the wages paid by the Company, it 
remarks that ‘“ During all of this reduction and its attendant 
suffering none of the salaries of the officers, managers or super- 
intendents were reduced. Reductions in these would not have 
been so severely felt, would have shown good faith, would 
have relieved the harshness of the situation, and would have 
evinced genuine sympathy with labor in the disasters of the 
times.” What place sentimental platitudes of this sort have 
in the report of a Commission appointed to ascertain facts, we 
cannot see, but its evident purpose is to excite feeling against 
the Pullman Company, and the next paragraph contains a 
misrepresentation, in the same direction, so gross, not to say 
malicious, that we cannot help feeling that a public retraction 
and apology ought to be made for it. ‘This paragraph says: 
‘‘In its statements to the public, which are in evidence, the 
Company represents that its object in all it did was to continue 
operations for the benefit of its workmen, and of trades-people 
in and about Pullman, and to save the public from the annoy- 
ance of interrupted travel. ‘The Commission thinks that the 
evidence shows that it sought to keep running mainly for its 
own benefit as a manufacturer, that its plant might not rust, 
that its competitors might not invade its territory, that it might 
keep its cars in repair, that it might be ready for resumption 
when business revived with a live plant and competent help, 
and that its revenue from its tenements might continue.” 
What “ evidence” the Commission found to support so extra- 
' ordinary a conclusion we cannot say, as none of it is given in 
the Report. On the contrary, while the greater part of the 
sentence consists of pure assertion, of the sort that labor 
orators produce so copiously, the last statement, that the Com- 
pany kept its shops open, “ that its revenue from its tenements 
might: continue ” is flatly contradicted by a few words on page 
33, to which we have before referred, in which it is stated that 
‘‘ At the time of the strike about $70,000 of unpaid rents had 
accumulated. It is fair to say that this accumulation of 
unpaid rent was due to leniency on the part of the Company 





toward those who could not pay the rent and support their 
families. Neither have any actual evictions taken place.” It 
is curious to compare this paragraph with the elaborate argu- 
ments on page 29, in which, after showing that from Septem- 
ber 18, 1893, to May 1, 1894, the Company took and carried 
out contracts to the amount of $1,421,205.75 “which was 
$52,069.03, or 3.663 per cent, below shop-cost for labor and 
materials,” the Commissioners say that ‘“ Against this, the loss 
to labor by the reduction of wages paid on this work was over 
$60,000. . . . Hence, while the amount of loss was nearly 
equally divided, it seems that the percentage of loss borne by 
Labor in the reduction of wages was much greater than that 
sustained by the Company upon material. Three-quarters 
of the loss for the Company, and the balance for labor, would 
have more fairly equalized the division of loss on these con- 
tracts.” It will be observed that the Commission gives the 
Pullman Company no credit for interest on its capital, depre- 
ciation, repairs, supervision and many other things, but assumes 
that it furnished nothing but the bare material, and claims that, 
because the cost of material, in car building, is about three 
times as great as the cost of labor, the stockholders in the Com- 
pany, besides going without their dividends, and paying the 
interest on their borrowed money out of their own pockets, 
ought to keep their works running by taking contracts at less 
than the cost of labor and materials, and shouldering three- 
quarters of this additional loss themselves, rather than incur 
the enmity of Labor by asking their men to work a little 
harder or for a little less wages, as the alternative to going 
without any employment at all. One cannot help thinking 
that if the labor-cost in the finished product had been three- 
quarters, and the cost of material one-quarter, the Commission 
would have found some eyually ingenious reason for still 
saddling the three-quarters of the loss on the Company, and 
the rest on Labor; but the point of the whole argument is 
destroyed by the simple fact that, while the Company nom- 
inally reduced wages to the amount of sixty thousand dollars 
during the term referred to, it voluntarily remitted rents, for it 
can never hope to collect arrears, to the amount of seventy 
thousand dollars during the same time; so that Labor, instead 
of bearing half the loss on the unprofitable contracts, as the 
Commission represents, not only bore nothing, but profited by 
the losing contracts to the amount of ten thousand dollars, the 
Company thus virtually assuming all the losses of every kind 
due to the bad business of the year, keeping its men employed 
at their old wages, and paying them a bonus of ten thousand 
dollars besides. It may be objected that the benefits of remis- 
sion of rents were confined to the poorer and more burdened 
men, and that the bachelors, with uo one dependent upon 
them, had to work for less pay than before; but if the Com- 
mission’s theory, that reductions in wages ought to be made 
where they will be least severely felt, is correct, it could not 
be better applied than in the way in which the Company 
applied it; and the evidence appears to us to show, not that 
the Pullman Company kept its works running ‘ mainly for its 
own benefit as a manufacturer,” or “that the revenue from 
its tenements might continue”; but mainly for the benefit 
of its men and their families ; that its reduction of wages, with 
more than corresponding remission of rents to men with fam- 
ilies, was the plan, and the only one which seems to have been 
feasible, by which it imposed a light burden upon those of its 
men who could easily bear it, without requiring any sacrifice 
whatever from those who could not well make it; and that, so 
far from robbing its men of their wages in order “that its 
revenue from its tenements might continue,” it used its control 
over “the revenue from its tenements” to exercise a great 
aud discriminating kindness in favor of the people who needed 
it most. These conclusions are not shaken by the mass of stock 
assertions concerning “ monopolies,” ‘concentrated wealth,” 
and so on, which fill the latter pages of the Report; and we 
would like to ask how many private manufacturers, during the 
last two years of reduced wages, have paid the house-rent of 
their poorer men; have kept them busy on work contracted for 
at a loss; have allowed them to occupy their houses, without 
demanding reut, while they were engaged in a long and cause- 
less strike; and have taken them back, on the same terms, as 
soon as they came to their senses. All these things the man- 
agers of the Pullman Company, the ‘“ great monopoly,” the 
representative of ‘accumulated capital,” the embodiment of 
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‘ strict business,” the ‘“‘ very wealthy and unyielding corpora- 
tion,” have done, as is plainly shown in the pages of the 
Report, and it seems to us that the best beginning that 
the Commissioners could have made in the work, which they 
deem so urgent, of “conciliation” between Labor and Capital, 
would have been to give the Pullman Company credit for what 
it has done, and point out how fairly and generously at least 
one great corporation is managed, instead of wresting facts to 
increase the popular prejudice against it, and obscuring what 
little information they give by a mass of @ priori speculations 
and assertions. 


R. FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED has furnished 
MM recently an example of professional honor which should 

be noted by all architects and engineers. It will be 
remembered that he was appointed, a few weeks ago, by the 
New York Purk Commissioners, as landscape architect of 
the Harlem Speedway. His appointment was made when he 
was in North Carolina, and it was not until his return that 
he met the Commissioners to consider the details of the 
engagement. When he discovered that the Board had deter- 
mined not to avail themselves of the services of Mr. Calvert 
Vaux, who has been the regular landscape architect to the 
Park Department for something like thirty years, he positively 
refused to accept the appointment. He might, he said, he 
willing to act in conjunction with Mr. Vaux, but under no 
circumstances would he consent to supersede him, or to under- 
take the work without him. ‘The Commissioners reminded 
him that the statutes providing for the construction of the 
Speedway provided also for the appointment of a special 
landscape architect, but Mr. Olmsted remained obdurate, 
saying that Mr. Vaux was the best-qualified man in the world 
for that sort of work, and that he would have nothing to do 
with the affair unless in association with him. Finally, the 
interview terminated, with the understanding that the Board 
should put its proposition to him in writing, and that he should 
then consider it, and reply in the same way. 





ESIDES its importance as a conspicuous example of pro- 
fessional loyalty and honor, this episode ought to have a 
special value as a lesson to Commissioners, and others in 

authority, that the members of the great professions will 
sustain each other against arbitrary caprice. Although the 
present Board of Park Commissioners may be composed, as has 
almost always been the case, of able, honorable and devoted 
men, there seems to be no question that the dislike which a 
majority of the Board seems to have conceived for Mr. Vaux 
is trivial and personal. One complaint which has been made 
against him is that he “antagonized the Board,” while the 
only other one, su far as we have seen, is that he “ makes 
mistakes.” It does not require any great familiarity with the 
relations of professional advisers and their clients to see that 
both these objections are the mere expression of personal 
pique. Mr. Vaux is a man of very great experience and 
skill. It is not likely that his opinion would always coincide, 
in matters relating to his art, with those of three or four 
merchants and lawyers, however intelligent the latter might 
be; but it is still less likely that he would oppose the opinions 
or wishes of the Park Administration without good reason ; 
and to attribute publicly his firmness in maintaining his own 
convictions against those of people without a thousandth part 
of his knawledge, or sense of professional responsibility, to a 
mere desire to “‘ antagonize ” the members of the Board, is as 
little calculated to convince the public of the incorrectness of 
Mr. Vaux’s opinions as the plan of being revenged upon him 
by superseding him, after thirty years of service, is to attest to 
the public mind the fairness and courtesy of the Board toward 
its advisers. The plea that Mr. Vaux “makes mistakes” is 
still less creditable to the Board. Every professional man 
makes mistakes all through his professional life. He is con- 
stantly required to weigh circumstances, by the light of such 
evidence as he can get, and make his decisions in accordance 
with what seems to him the preponderance of advantages ; 
and it is inevitable that the subsequent development of 
events should sometimes show that a different decision would 
have been better. Doctors and lawyers are not employed by 
sensible people to give infallible advice, but to use their best 
judgment, and it would be hard for the Park Commissioners to 
show that a landscape architect should be expected to do more, 


| aes Woman’s Building for the Cotton States Exposition, to 
be held at Atlanta in 1895, is to be designed by two 
young ladies, Misses Mary N. Gannon and Alice J. 
Hands, now students in the New York School of Applied 
Science for Women, whose sketch-plans were chosen in com- 
petition. The building is to be shingled on the outside, with 
Ionic columns and other “ trimmings,” painted white, and is to 
contain various exhibition-rooms, and an art-gallery. The 
interior is to be finished in Southern pine. 
HE architects and artists of Berlin are having a very 
pretty, though decorous, quarrel with the German Em- 
peror. It will be remembered that the latter’s action 
in arbitrarily selecting Professor Raschdorff as the architect of 
the great Berlin Cathedral did not particularly please the pro- 
fession, and his Majesty’s later excursions, or incursions, into 
the field of art do not appear to be any more satisfactory. 
The recent completion of the Imperial Parliament-House 
has given occasion ior the elevation of Paul Wallot, the archi- 
tect, to the highest professional honors, by the common consent 
of German architects, who are practically unanimous in their 
admiration of the skill and talent with which the great com- 
mission has been carried.out. Meanwhile, however, the 
Emperor has taken a dislike to the building, or to the archi- 
tect, or both, and does not hesitate to express his imperial 
sentiments on the subject. A little while ayo, on the occasion 
of the award of the medals at the annual Berlin Salon, the 
Prussian Royal Academy, which acts as a jury, voted a first 
gold medal to Herr Wallot, who is now also Doctor and Pro- 
fessor, besides holding other titles. Under the rules of the 
Academy, the list of awards must be submitted to the Emperor 
for approval. ‘This was done as usual, and the list came back 
with Dr. Wallot’s name scratched out, and that of Frau 
Parlaghi, an artist popular at Court, whose contributions had 
been refused by the hanging-committee, and only admitted in 
obedience to the Emperor’s command, substituted for it. Prob- 
ably the jury had to submit, but, a little later, the Emperor 
communicated to them another mandate, to the effect that they 
should at once set aside one of the rooms in the Academy 
building, for a special exhibition of Frau Parlaghi’s pictures. 
This was more than they could endure, and they refused to 
obey; and the Emperor was obliged to have the walls of the 
National Gallery, over which he has more control, cleared to 
make room for the lady’s works. 


CURIOUS accident took place in a Swiss electric-lighting 
Hi establishment not long ago. The dynamo machines in 

this particular station are driven by turbine-wheels, of 
which there are four. The main driving-wheels, which are 
attached directly to the turbines, are large open pulleys, with 
six spokes, made in two pieces, bolted together. ‘The ordinary 
speed of these pulleys is about two hundred revolutions per 
minute. A few days before the accident, to make some test of 
the turbines, the belts were thrown off, and the turbines and 
attached pulleys allowed to revolve as they would. In general, 
as Professor Escher, of Zurich, who writes the account to the 
Schweizerische Bauzeitung, says, the speed of a turbine with- 
out a load is about double what it is with a load suited to its 
capacity ; and, by actual count, the large pulleys revolved, at 
the maximum, four hundred and twenty-five times a minute. 
Some days later, while no one was in the room, all four of the 
wheels burst, nearly at the same moment, sending fragments 
through the floor and ceiling. Professor Escher, thinking that 
an explanation of this curious accident may be of value, shows 
that, as the centrifugal force increases with the square of the 
velocity, the throwing-off of the belts brought an outward 
bending strain on the rim of the wheels nearly five times as 
great as that to which they were normally exposed, and, as he 
proves, dangerously near the point of rupture of cast-iron ; and 
the fact that all the fractures took place near the spokes proves 
that they were caused by the outward bending of the unsup- 
ported space between the spokes. Curiously enough, the 
accuracy of these observations was attested later. A spare 
pulley was mounted, in place of one of those destroyed, and 
was set at work to drive a portion of the electric-light machinery. 
For some reason, the load for a short time was thrown off this 
turbine, and then restored. The next morning, the pulley was 
found cracked in two places, just where the others had given 
way; and, if its use had been continued, there is no doubt that 
the cracks would have spread until the wheel came to pieces 
like its predecessors. 
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A NEW BUILDING BILL FOR LONDON. 


OE ivk. OF GABLE 
one NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
St Paul MINA, 





J HE buildings of London and the formation of her streets have, 
| up to the present, been governed by a series of acts, amend- 

ments and by-laws, too confusing for mortal to untangle. The 
multiplicity of measures passed since the Building Act of 1844 by 
way of amending, altering and adding to the original act, has made 
it a matter of necessity that a consolidating act should be obtained, 
and that all the laws relating to buildings should be between the two 
cover: of one document. ‘Thirteen old enactments have, therefore, 
been revised, so as to bring them into one. 

‘The London County Council, as the administrators of the Building 
Acts, framed a bill dealing with this consolidation, comprising the 
improvement in width of streets, open spaces at back and front of 
buildings, height of buildings and materials of which they were to 
be built. The clauses dealing with the open spaces met with great 
opposition on the part of land-owners, and other clauses where trade 
interests were concerned were also strenuously objected to. The 
bill was referred to a select committee of the House of Commons 
which held sittings two and three times a week for many months, 
with the result that the Act, as passed, is a very modified form of the 
proposals of the London County Council. Modified as it is, it shows 
many steps of advancement and will prevent many abuses now 
legally allowed. 

The London Streets and Building Act, 1894, will come into force 
on the first day of the new vear. Let us see briefly what its provi- 
sions are : 

The Act consists of fourteen parte, dealing with widening of streets, 
lines of building frontages, naming and numbering of streets, open 
spaces about buildings, height of buildings and their construction, 
temporary buildings, rights of adjoining owners, dangerous and 
neglected structures, dangerous and noxious businesses, sky signs, 
appointment of superintendinog architect and district surveyors, etc. 

We purpose in this article chiefly to confine our remarks to the 
portions of the Act dealing with buildings in relation to streets, open 
areas and constructions. 

Generally it may be stated, the administration of this Act is in 
the hands of the London County Council, its superintending architect 
and district surveyors, with certain exceptions, and here the ancient 
City of London is exempt from such jurisdiction in the manner 
referred to in a recent article which appeared in these pages on the 
subject of “Unification of the City of London” and the London 
County Council. One of the new features of the present Act is the 
appointment of a Court of Appeal to hear any complainant against 
the decisions given by the Council and its officers. ‘This Tribunal of 
Appeal is to consist of three members appointed by the Secretary of 
State, the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ 
Institute. The members are to be appointed for five years and to 
be paid by the Council, but no member of the Council may be a 
member of the Tribunal. 

The Act gives the Council power to appear before this Tribunal 
with expert witnesses and by learned counsel; the appellants are to 
be charged fees to be heard, when they have any grievance against 
the Council's ruling. The Tribunal have power to hear witnesses 
on oath and their decision in all matters is final. 

Before any one can begin to form a new street, either for foot or 
carriage traffic, he must apply for permission to the Council. The 
minimum width of a street for vehicular traffic is forty feet; for foot 
passengers, twenty feet. All new streets must lead from one street 
to another and not be culs-de-sac. No steeper gradient is allowed 
than one in twenty. A street of sixty feet in length, or any street 
not exceeding sixty feet in length, of which the length is greater 
than the width, must be open at both ends; the maximum width 
which the Council can compell a street to be made is sixty feet. 

No building or forecourt hall may in any case be erected at a less 
distance than half the width of the roadway measured from the 


centre of the road. There are, however, some exceptions as to the 
reérection of old buildings. 

No building or structure can be erected beyond the line of build- 
ing-frontage determined by the superintending architect, and build- 
ings now projecting beyond the general line, when taken down, are 
to be set back. As difficulties may occur in determining in what 
street a building is situated when erected upon a corner plot, the 
Act provides that the superintending architect is the proper author- 
ity to settle this point. 

In order to provide breathing-space, light and ventilation in the 
rear of buildings, an open space of not less than one hundred and 
fifty square feet exclusively belonging to such buildings must be left 
at the back, extending the full width of the building. In dwellings 
for the working classes, this open space must be entirely free from 
any erection, with the exception of water-closets or ash-pits, not, 
exceeding nine feet in height. In other cases, the space may be 
built over to the height of the level of the ceiling of the ground-floor 
rooms, or a maximum height of sixteen feet above the pavement. 

In order to limit the height of buildings in respect to the space in 
the rear, an imaginary line is to be drawn at an angle of sixty-three 
and one-half degrees from a point in the back fence of the open 
space in the rear of each building, starting at the pavement level; no 
part of a building except chimneys, dormers, gables, etc., can be 
carried above the limit defined by this line drawn sixty-three and 
one-half degrees; with respect to domestic buildings where the open 
space is allowed to be built over, as above described, to a height of 
sixteen feet, the angle of sixty-three and one-half degrees may be 
started sixteen feet above the pavement. 

The limitation of the height of the front of a building is determined 
by the width of the street, the height being equal to such width. For 
example, buildings abutting upon a twenty-foot footway can only 
be twenty feet in height, and those on aforty-foot roadway, forty feet 
in height. Where, however, the roadway is more than fifty feet in 
width, a greater height is permitted up to a maximum of eighty feet. 

It will be seen from these clauses that the speculative builders will 
no longer be able to purchase two-story cottages in narrow passages 
and alleys, pull them down and erect upon the ground tenements, 
flats, or artisans’ dwellings of four or five stories in height. The 
immense benefit, therefore, obtained in acquiring sufficient space, 
both before and behind dwellings for light and ventilation, will 
easily be understood ; such spaces must afford means of improvement 
to the public health and eventually destroy, as London is gradually 
rebuilt, the slums and fever dens with which it now abounds. 

In order to provide light and airin large blocks of buildings where 
there is a court within open to the air at the top, and into which the 
windows of the rooms open, or where such court from the eaves on 
the top of the parapet to the ceiling of the ground story exceeds the 
measurement of its length or its ‘breadth, then adequate provision 
must be made for ventilating such court by means of communication 
to the outer air at the ground level. 

No habitable room not having a window directly opening into the 
external air, otherwise than into a court enclosed on every side, is 
allowed, unless the court measures from the window to the opposite 
side a distance equal to half its height. 

We will not enter now into the schedule of the thickness of walls; 
suffice to say they exceed the thicknesses allowed by the old Acts. 
Windows and door-frames are allowed now to be placed flush with 
external walls, whereas formerly they had to be set back four and 
one-half inches; other woodwork has to be set back, but oak and teak 
are exempt from this provision. 

A great effort was made by some parties opposing this Bill to re- 
peal the provisions for carrying a party-wall up through the roof of 
buildings. This effort failed. In the warehouse class the wall must 
go three feet through the roof, in other buildings fifteen inches. 
Every building exceeding thirty feet in height, used as a dwelling- 
house, must be provided with an escape onto the roof in case of fire 
with a trap-door und hinged step-ladder. 

The pitch of a roof for the warehouse-class is limited to an angle 
of forty-seven degrees; for other buildings seventy-five degrees, and 
not more than two stories are permitted within the roof of a domes- 
tic building. Any story constructed in the roof of a domestic build- 
ing sixty feet or more above the street must be built of fire-resisting 
materials. Every new building exceeding sixty feet in height must 
be provided on floors above that height with “reasonable ” means 
of escape in case of fire, and such stories may not be occupied un- 
til they are certified as safe. 

The rules included in the Act as to chimneys, flues, furnaces, close 
fires, etc., need not be dwelt on here. 

A clause is inserted for the provision of fireproof staircases in 
public buildings and buildings adapted for separate families of more 
than one hundred and twenty-five thousand cubic feet; the lobbies, 
corridors, passages and landings are also required to be of fireproof 
construction. Where a building is constructed to be used in separate 
tenements by more than two families, the common staircase must be 
ventilated in every story by means of windows. With regard to 
rooms, the minimum height from floor to ceiling is specified at eight 
feet six inches, except rooms situated in the roof which must be, at 
least, eight feet in height from the floor to the ceiling throughout 
not less than one-half the area of each room. Every habitable room 
must have one or more windows opening into the open air of an area 
of at least one-tenth of the floor-space. 

In basement rooms, ventilating-space must be left under the floor, 
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and rooms situated over stables must have a floor pugged three inches 
in thickness and plastered below to prevent gases penetrating into 
the living-rooms. Ihe approach to rooms over stables must be by 
a staircase or gallery separated from the stable by brick walls. 

The limit of the cubical contents of a building of the warehouse- 

class is 250,000 cubic feet, unless divided by party-walls. Where, how- 

ever, the Council are satisfied by the report of their architect or the 
chief officers of the fire-brigade that additional space is necessary for 
anv trade or manufacture, and that proper arrangements are made 
for lessening the danger from fire, they may consent to a maximum 
cubical content of 450,000 feet, provided the building does not ex- 
ceed sixty feet in height and is not used for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives or inflammable materials. 

The Act deals with certain public buildings and the exits there- 
from in case of fire, which were not included in former enactments. 
Churches, chapels, public halls, and meeting-rooms, etc., must in 
future have fireproof staircases supported and enclosed by brick 
walls of a minimum width of four feet six inches for four hundred 
persons, six inches being added for every additional one hundred per- 
sons, until a maximum width of nine feet is obtained. Where, how- 
ever, the church, chapel, etc., is so small as to contain only two 
hundred persons, a width of three feet six inches will be allowed ; 
the same rules apply to the width of passages, corridors, and ex- 
ternal doors. Where a portion of the public is seated at a higher 
level than others, separate means of exit must be provided leading 
directly into the street. The rules as to theatres remain as at 
present. These have been given in former numbers of the American 
Architect. 

It is extremely satisfactory to find that an evil which has so long 
existed in the inadequate means of egress from churches, chapels, 
etc., is to be done away with in London; it is seldom, if ever, one 
finds a church door which opens outwards —a simple, but most 
epor aat provision for safety. 

t would be impossible, even if it were desirable, in the space at 
our disposal to touch upon all the important points in this new 
Building Act of London, consisting, as it does, of two hundred and 
eighteen clauses, besides several pages of schedules ; suffice it, there- 
fore, in conclusion to mention that Part VII deals with temporary 
buildings and wooden structures, Part VITI with the rights of build- 
ing and adjoining owners, Part IX with dangerous and neglected 
structures, Part X with dangerous and noxious businesses, Part XI 
with the prohibition of the construction of dwelling-houses upon 
low-lying land which cannot be drained by gravitation, and Part 
XII with sky signs. 

The remaining portions of the Act deal with the statutory 
appointment and duties of the superintending architect of the 
Council and the district surveyors, the power of the Council to 
make by-laws, and sundry clauses as to legal proceedings and mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

The schedules at the end of the Act contain a table as to the 
thicknesses of walls in relation to their height, both in the dwelling- 
house and warehouse classes. A list of materials to be deemed 
fire-resisting is also included, specifying as such: brickwork, granite 
and stone, iron, steel and copper, oak, teak and other hard timber 
when used for beams or posts, iron posts protected by plastering, oak, 
teak or other hard wood two inches thick for doors or for treads, 
strings and risers of staircases, slate tiles, brick and terra-cotta, flag- 
stones for floors over arches, but not when exposed on the under 
side or supported at the ends only, concrete and other materials 
from time to time approved by the Council. 

E. A. E. Wooprow. 


THE “SKY-SCRAPER.” 


J HE extremely tall building is the outgrowth of the conditions 
I that our present civilization has imposed upon us. The discus- 

sion of the rights and wrongs of it we will leave to others, but 
it may as well be admitted that “the sky-scraper has come to stay.” 
The movement against it is sure to fail, because it tries to block an 
avenue of money-making with purely wsthetic reasons. The marvel- 
lously rapid growth of our cities, with the consequent necessity for 
huddling many peuple together in a small space, and the enormous 
price of land in business centres, make tall buildings very desirable ; 
while modern steel construction, elevators and other inventions 
make them possible. Whatever is desirable and possible, in the 
eyes of the money-maker, is sure to exist, and equally sure to stay, 
so long as the need lasts. 

The one utilitarian objection to very lofty buildings is, that they 
will cut off the daylight from the streets below. It is true it would 
be very undesirable to build them on both sides of a narrow street. 
But we have the public squares and parks surrounded by business 
streets, which would look all the more noble if built up twenty sto- 
ries to a depth of, say, sixty feet; then dropping down to fifteen 
stories for forty feet, and after that letting the limit of height be 
twelve, ten, eight or six stories, according to the width of the streets. 
If all the public squares of New York were lined with twenty-story 
buildings, much more than the whole office community would be 
accommodated better than now, and, even from a distance (down 
the harbor, for instance) the profile would give a very imposing 
effect. 

The esthetic objection is, that they are ugly and cannot be made 


beautiful. It would indeed be sad and most regrettable if our cities 
were doomed to be filled with structures more ugly than those they 
already contain. But let us first inquire whether any really bonest 
and earnest effort has yet been made to give consistent beauty to the 
“sky-scraper.” How were the Greek temple and Gothic cathedral 
made beautitul? Chiefly by making them true, and by permitting 
the style to evolve itsult naturally from the needs and conditions 
under which they were built. ‘lhe artist-builders of those noble 
structures used all the skill, knowledve and fine sense of the beauti- 
ful of which they were possessed to make them delighttul to the eye, 
and monuments of man’s genius for all time. But beauty alone was 
not the first or fundamental thougit. Use and construction came 
first, ornament afterward, and the style was the inevitable outcome 
of the method of construction and the material used. 

But our: architects generally attack the problem of the modern 
business-building in quite a different spirit. Instead of trying to 
emphasize the internal construction in the external features, and 
to express in the character of the design the use for which the 
building is intended, the fagade is usually nothing more than an 
ornamental curtain of stone or brick, patterned arbitrarily after 
some past style, and intended chiefly to hide and disguise the con- 
struction. it has no more organic connection with the building 
behind it than a theatre drop-curtain has with the stage scenery. 
These walls do not express strength. In many cases they could nut 
support even themselves, but depend on the steel skeleton behind 
for stability. How can true beauty be based upon a lie ? 

Mr. Jolin Moser, F. A. |. A., is an enthusiast in his profession, 
and one who believes religiously that its high and noble functions 
should, first and always, be consecrated to the cause of truth, in 
which alone lasting beauty may be achieved. ‘The accompanying 
design for a twenty-story building, of wlich he is the author, repre- 
sents months of cluse study of the subject. He has attempted to 
show what can be done by honestly and manfully approaching the 
problem from the constructive side of it, and so designing a tall 
building that will be consistent and true in every respect. He real- 
izes that the subject is not the must inviting One to the artist’s 
etforts, but that, as a necessity of modern life, it should be frankly 
and earnestly attempted. It is a case of Pegasus hitched to the 
woou-cart —- but he is Pegasus still. It is nut a temple or cathedral 
that is to be created, but, though only a huge place of business, the 
idea of beauty, consistent with truth, is never lost sight of. 

What are the requirements and conditions which should direct and 
limit the architect in this work? ‘These he must cunstantly heep 
before his mental vision. 

First, the office-building is entirely and purely a place of business. 
There is room there for nothing else. Uulity is, therefore, its first 
requirement. ‘There must be all possible tloor-space ; abundance of 
direct light (uot less than two-fifths of the outside wall-space should 
consist ol windows) ; perfect provision fur artificial light, beating and 
ventilation; roomy corridors illuminated by direct light; and ample 
elevator service, stairways and fire-escapes. Lt must be fitted with 
all the conveniences that mudern life insists on and has made possi- 
ble —in short, it must have everything and be everything to enable 
every move of business to be a * rapid transit.” It must be of fire- 
prout construction. Everything should be simple and strong, and as 
nearly indestructible as pussible, as well as rich in effect, to express 
the idea of successful business. 

The building must be of steel construction. This is so well known, 
and the problem has been sv thoroughly solved, that it is not worth 
while to touch on mure than one or two reasons for it. The walls 
tor stune or brick cunstructiun would have to be so thick that much 
valuable tloor-space would be lost, and it would be impossible to 
pierce them for sufficient window-space without dangerously weaken- 
ing them. The great problem is, therefore, to harmonize the ex- 
terior form with this steel lattice framework, as the temple and 
cathedral so perfectly express stone construction. ‘There is po pre- 
cedent to help. Iie who looks to the past for a prototype is sure to 
be on the wrong track. The arch is manitestly out ot place here, 
except, perhaps, as an inferior decorative form, while in stone con- 
struction it is one of the most important factors. ‘The first and 
basic idea with the architect in the design here presented is truth. 
There must be no huge arches (for the sake of grand effect), 
which express nothing, and could not stand but for the support of 
the hidden steel framework behiod. [tis his object to express, not 
hide and falsify, our incomparable wodern steel construction, so that 
any one, at a ylance, may see how it is built, and so feel that it is 
strong and majestic. 

Since iron and steel will corrode in the atmosphere, it is necessary 
to cover them up, though for weathering purposes only. Stone, 
brick, terra-cotta, copper or any other healthy weathering material, 
resting on, and clamped to the steel, need not prevent the exterior 
forms from expressing the interior funetions and construction of the 
building. 

As all arch form is based on fundamental constructive principles, 
which are totally different from those of our steel construction, so 
new forms and combinations must be found for the modern building. 
Stone construction depends almust entirely on its weight and com- 
pression for its rigidity, and needs a great breadth of wail or buttress 
to carry its strain lines. Steel, being so much stronger than stone, 
and as strong for tension as compression, demands a totally different 
treatment. With it may be built a square box of a house of indetfi 
nite height, with thin walls, and it will be very strong by virtue of 
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braces, bolts, tension-bars and anchorings. The whole fabric be- 
comes a firm lattice cubical box, with nearly equal powers of resistance 
and cohesion in every direction, and, at the same time, leaves al- 
most the entire walls for openings. It looks like a spider-web, but 
it is strong enough to stand an earthquake. Outside battens of thin 
steel beams (adopted in this design), well bolted to the core of the 
building, strengthen it in the same way that outside battens strengthen 
a packing box or trunk. 

Yet a structure should not only be strong, and look so, but it 
should be a “thing of beauty.” The elevation of a building has 
been appropriately called its “crown of glory.” The most im- 
portant consideration on this point is the question of proportion. 
Bad proportions make the case absolutely hopeless. .‘The truth pro- 
claimed by the eternal triangle of the pyramids holds good through 
all ages. A good building is always divided into three main divi- 
sions. In the Greek temples, the number three always forces it- 
self on your attention, in the stylobate, the order, the cornice and, 
in fact, everywhere else. These main divisiuns are generally sub- 
divided into threes, and so on down to the small details. Proportion 
becomes impossible if all the parts are of equal size. So the tall 
building is divided horizontally into three main divisions. The 
lowest part should be square, or, if possible, longest horizontally. 
‘The middle one should be longest vertically, and the upper one 
longest horizontally. Observe the Monument of Lysicrates, which, 
of all past arch-forms, is, in mass, the nearest to this problem, unless 
it be the Saxon keeps. The division of an upright mass into the 
proportions of three, five and two generally gives reasonably satis- 
factory results, though there seems to be no absulute formula, for it 
often happens that a division that is just right in one case is wrong 
in another. ‘Tbe conditions of good proportions must be felt by the 
designer, and when he succeeds it will at once be seen and recog- 


nized. It ‘yu to everything, ornament, color, etc., as well as to 
great mass forms. It is an indetinable condition of absolute right- 


ness pervading everything, so that nothing is too large or too small. 
As « twenty-story building is, of necessity, inordinately high for its 
breadth, instead of emphasizing its height, the architect has here 
taken special pains in the opposite direction, to keep it from looking 
attenuated, a common fault in our lofty buildings. ‘he attempt to 
do this by making a slanting roof over the upper three or four 
stories, thereby losing a large amount of renting space, he considered 
as rather begging the question than answering it. 

Decorative ornament has three main functions —to express a 
thought or idea, to emphasize, and to give richness of tone. ‘This 
building being designed as a place of business in a busy street, there 
is little room for the expression of ideas, poetic or otherwise. Here 
people rush to and fro, and everything is wasted except what “ he 
who runs may read.” Hence, ornament is used here chiefly to em- 
phasize construction and give richness of tone where it is needed. 

The whole facade should be an integral whole, a unit, having head, 
body and feet. It should grow up organically from the ground to 
the top stone, as a tree in the forest, and not be, as is often seen, 
a number of parts, each complete in itself, piled one on the top of 
the other. The strength of the structure should be emphasized by 
being heavier and simpler at the bottom than at the top. The 
flowers grow at the top of the bush, not at the bottom. ‘“ Nature is 
the prototype of all art.” Every carrying form should gradually 
diminish as the building goes upward. ‘The Greeks have illustrated 
this principle most beautifully in the entasis of their column. The 
pine tree shows the same thing. Special care should be taken that 
around the bottom, a little higher up than the actual wear and tear 
reaches, it should be as simple and indestructible as possible, that it 
may not be like a certain great building, only a few years old, on 
which a lot of fine, delicate stone-cutting around the main entrance 
is already battered into a hopeless ruin. It will be observed that 
Mr. Moser’s design accords remarkably well with these fundamental 
principles. : 

Here it may be well to let the architect speak for himself, that we 
may the better understand his aim, and just how he labored to solve 
this problem. ‘ After the most mature consideration,” he says, ‘“ | 
found myself getting very close to the Classic. ‘The pilasters gave 
me, perhaps, the most trouble, for here I had to lay violent hands on 
all precedent. It would be absurd and silly to pierce with windows 
a stone pilaster, thus weakening what was intended as an element of 
strength. But in the business-building we must have windows 
everywhere, and I finally came to the conclusion that, in steel con- 
struction, there would be nothing weak or illogical in twin battens 
(which these pilasters are), well braced and tied together, with a 
common head and foot for both, the space between them being pierced 
for windows. ‘These windows in no way interfere with the steel con- 
struction, but rather publicly express the same. A stone pilaster 
could not be thus treated without greatly injuring its usefulness, but 
in the steel no harm is done. So 1 pierced them, bases, caps and all, 
dressed them up in as agreeable forms as possible, and you see the 
result. I thus get two projecting piers, two and one-half feet by one 
and one-half projection, about one hundred feet bigh in an unbroken 
line, yet, by this manipulation, they do not look lanky, attenuated or 
spindling. I found no difficulty in harmonizing my design with the 
regulation stories until I came to the architecture of the cornice, but 
here I found a higher story necessary to fill the requirements of pro- 
portion. I gave the rooms a coved ceiling, and pierced the middle 
band of the architrave with small cove windows, to suggest the form 
of the ceiling, and also to lighten the mass of the architrave, which 


was apparently too heavy for the slender lines below to carry, while 
proportion demanded its width (up-and-down). In order to gain the 
necessary room for the abutment of all projecting members at 
the party-wall line, I returned the latter ten feet on the main front, 
treating it very simply. This gave room to finish the architrave 
legitimately all around, not just chop it off at this point as I would 
otherwise have been forced todo. You see only a small piece more 
of the party-wall than will show itself, hit or miss, unless the build- 
ing is seen across a whole block. , 

“‘T would not be a special advocate for tall buildings, but whether 
they have ‘come to stay’ or not, I would ever plead for truth, pro- 
portion and beauty in all buildings. I believe the successful and 
satisfactory office-building of the future will honestly express its 
interior functions in its exterior forms, as well as the street construc- 
tion, which is the carrying skeleton of the whole fabric. The rosette 
or button, either singly or in rows, will become one of the foremost 
decorative motives. It will be omnipresent, because it so well ex- 
presses the anchorage and bolting together of the steel skeleton. 
The masses of this building will be thin and slender, rather than 
broad and massive. It will Tock strong and powerful, as the deer or 
gazelle, rather than as the elephant or rhinocerous. It will be 
elegant by virtue of its proportions, its refined simplicity and a 
skilful handling of its few ornamental forms, that will make the 
whole look alive and vigorous. It will be essentially useful and 
practical. It will tell exactly what it is, and pretend to be nothing 
else, thus attaining dignity and majesty. When that time comes we 
shall have an individual style of our own. We shall get it without 
the seeking, and it will be worthy or base, just as we are worthy or 
base.” F. C. Gorpon. 


CONSTRUCTION.!— XXVI. 





Fig. 134. 


ORBELS play an important role in civil constructions. We have 
previously given the reason; it remains for us to follow the varied 
applications of this method. There are, in that portion of Cham- 

pagne which touches Burgundy, and vice vérsa, houses otherwise 
very simple, constructed during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, which have a gable toward the street and form on the exterior 
a sort of porch with balcony above, sheltered by a strongly-projecting 
roof. The entire system consists merely of cleverly-combined 
corbels. Thus (134) the side walls carry a first corbelling at right 
angles to them, intended to carry a bressummer receiving the ends 
of the second-story floor-beams which also bear upon the recessed 
wall. This bressummer is surmounted by a balustrade. A second 
corbelling A gives a projection to the side walls which protects the 
balcony and receives a gable truss whose tie-beam carries the flooring 
of the garret and permits the introduction of provisions intoit. The 
recessed enclosure on the line of the first-story wall is only a framing 
of wood roughly plastered. Notice that the second corbelling A 


1From the ‘Dictionnaire raisonné de lV Architecture Frangaise,” by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan Editices, trans- 
lated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 988, page 94. 
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(134a) carries above its last course H,a portion of vertical wall H /, 
so as to weight the ends of the corbelled stones by a mass of 
masonry. Further back is the wood framing G, which closes the 
second story. ‘To avoid any chance of the corbelled mass rocking, 
the double plates N, which carry the roof, and which surmount the 
whole length of the side walls, are furnished on the outside with 
strong key-pins O, which maintain the head of the corbelling. This 
very simple arrangement is found in very many peasants’ dwellings. 
But we will now see how the constructors reached the point of using 
corbellings with skill in richer, more complicated, more important 
structures, while submitting themselves to dispositions demanded by 
a special requirement. 

The problem is to pierce a doorway in the re-entrant angle, 
formed by two buildings which meet at right angles, a very con- 
venient arrangement, moreover, and which was frequently insisted 
upon by the inhabitants of a manor or a dwelling; to arrange that 
this door shall give access to the ground-floor rooms on the right and 
left, then to the second story; to overcome the splay in which the 
door is cut, to recover the right angle formed by the meeting of 
the main walls, of which at 
least one will make a partition 
wall as it is prolonged; and 








































































applied to public edifices, to castles and to mansions. No difficulty 
daunts the constructor and he succeeds by carrying further the 
principles admitted by his predecessors in executing constructions 
the most daring and the most skilful from the double point-of-view 
of solidity and art. At that epoch a few seigneurs knew how to give 
an extraordinary impulse to constructions; they loved them as they 
should be loved, leaving to the artist perfect freedom, both in regard 
to the methods of execution and the character which fitted each 
structure.! 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Duke Louis of Orleans, the 
brother of Charles VI, caused to be raised. residences, half fortress, 
half palace, which indicate in the artists charged with these works 
a rare experience and knowledge and perfect taste; and in the 
seigneurs, who ordered these works, a wise and intelligent liberality 
which has hardly been, since that time, a peculiarity of persons 
sufficiently rich and powerful to undertake great works. 

If Louis, Duke of Orleans, was a great spendthrift of public funds 
and if he abused the state of 
madness into which the King, D 
his brother, had fallen, it must 
be admitted that, in the 
capacity of a wealthy seigneur. 
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and Ferté-Milon, and greatly 
enlarged those of Crépy and ge ce 
Béthisy. All the buildings 
undertaken by order of this 
prince are of rare finish and 
rare beauty. There will be 
found there what are so diffi- 
cult to unite in one and the 
same building, perfect solidity, 
strength, elegance and that 
tasteful splendor which leaves 
nothing to caprice. From 
this point-of-view the build- 
ings of Coucy, raised about 
1400, have all the majesty of 
Roman buildings and all the 
charm of the most delicate 
designs of the Renaissance. 
Apart from the style peculiar 
to the epoch we have to recog- 
nize in the architects of this M4, 
time a more marked superi- 

ority in construction over 

those of the sixteenth 

century ; their conceptions are broader and their processes are more 
certain and more wise; they knew better how to subordinate details 
to the whole and how to build more solidly. The great Hall of the 
Chateau of Coucy, called the Salle des Preux (Hall of the Nine 
Worthies) is a perfect work; we can here show only some parts 
which relate to the subject matter of this article. 

This Hall, in the second story, is above a ground floor whose 
vaults rest upon a row of columns and the lateral wall. It is not 
less than 16 metres wide and 60 metres long; that is to say, it can 
easily hold 2,000 persons. On one side, its windows open on the 
country through the thick curtain walls of the chateau; on 
the other side, on the interior court. ‘Two enormous double chim- 
neys warm it and the side windows are six in number, three on the 
outer side and three on the court, without counting an immense 
window to the south, opening under the soffite of the vaulted wooden 
roof. ‘The side windows are also surmounted by dormer win lows 


the upper stories. By the use 
of iron beams covered with 
plaster we could to-day easily 
succeed in satisfying this pro- 
gramme. But if it is required 
not to falsify the construction, 
the thing becomes less easy. 

Let plan A, Figure 185, be 
the ground-floor of this con- 
struction, and plan B the 
second story. At Cis shown 
the door which opens in the 
splayed wall; at D the in- 
terior piers; at EF the hori- 
zontal projection of the 
interior corbels supporting 
the re-entrant angle and at F 
the horizontal projection of the 
corbellings carrying the 
salient angle; G G are the 
arches counterbutting the re- 
entrant angle, and carrying 
the second-story partition 
walls. We show (136) the 
exterior view of the doorway 
with the corbellings which 
act as a hood for it, and 
which carry the salient angle 
of the service staircase, shown 
on the second-story floor-plan 
B. If necessary, these 
corbellings may mask machi- 
colations for defending the 
doorway. Figure 137 gives 
the interior view of the door- 
way with the corbellings 
carrying the re-entrant angle ; 
at G are the two arches 
counterbutting the corbellings 
and supporting the partition 
walls above. The newel of 
the staircase ascends in the 
centre H of the splayed wall 
and the interior and exterior 

— , corbellings are kept in equili- 
brium by the opposing 
weights ut the two salient angles of this staircase well. fi has been 
attempted in later times to obtain analogous results by means of 
pendentives ; but pendentives load the masonry below much more 
than this system of corbellings ; require larger-sized materials and a 
greater amount of them; and problems in stereotomy, difficult to 
plot and still more difficult of execution. ‘This then is no progress 
at all, unless one considers it progress to give pleasure to a stone- 
cutter to show his knowledge to the detriment of the purse of him 
who builds. 

If during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ecclesiastical 
constructions modified but little the methods applied to the art of 
building by the architects of the thirteenth century, it is not the 
same with civic constructions. These take on a freer manner ; 
the processes are more claborate, the methods more varied ; the 
architects show proof of that independence of which they show 
the lack in the religious monuments. This is in reality because the 
current of life turned away from religious architecture and bent all 
its energy to civil constructions. Under the reigns of Charles V 
and of Charles VI, there is a rapid development of architecture 
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Fig. 135. 
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1 Nothing strikes us as worse and more ridiculous than to wish, as happens 
only too trequently nowadays, to impose on architecta something else than 
programmes ; nothing gives a more gloomy idea of the state of the arts and 
those who profess them, than to see artists accept ali the extravagances im 
by persons ignorant of practice, under the pretext that they pay the bills. 
Tailors have, on this score, more moral courage than many arhitosts : for a 
good tailor will say, if one orders a ridiculous coat: "I cannot make you 4% gar. 
ment which will disgrace my house and which will make a laughing-stock of 
you.”’ 

This evil dates sufficiently far back, for our good Philibert Delorme wrote 
about 1575: 

‘*I desire to inform you, that for thirty-five years gone, and more, I have 
“ observed in diverse places, that the major partof those who have made or desire 
“to make edifices, have begun them even so hastily as they have lightly consid- 
‘ered of them: thereby has resulted most often repentance and derision, which 
“ atways follow those ill-advised: in such wise, that-they eho think to understand 
‘* truly that which they would do, have required the contrary of that which was 
‘* possible and ought, indeed,to bedone. And if by good chance they sought from 
‘‘ some one advice touching their resolve and undertaking, it was 8 master-mason, 
“or master-carpenter, as one is wont to do, or perhaps some painter, some 
* noe or others who hold themselves for well-informed, and for the generality 
‘‘ have hardly better judgment and counsel than those who ask it from them — 
‘* oftentimes likewise I have seen great personages who have deceived themselves, 
‘“‘for as much as the most part of those who are about them, never wishing to 
‘“ gainsay them or desiring to please them, or indeed, because they themselves 
“lack understanding, answer straightway with the words, ‘/¢ is well suid, my lord; 
‘itis a fine invention, it is very well imagined, and shows truly that you have an 
** excellent understanding ; never will such another work be seen in the world.” But 
‘the flatterers think quite otherwise, and talk of it behind his back, or perhaps 
‘““elsewhere. In this wise many ssigneurs cheat themselves and are satisfied with 
‘‘ their achievements.” 

We might go on and cite in extenso the six first chapters of the treatise of 
Philibert Delorme ; we refer our readers to it as a masterpiece of good sense, 
of wisdom and probity. 
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in the roof. We give (138) a section of this hall taken through one 
of the side windows with the dormer above it, and (139) an interior 
perspective of this same window which has not less than four metres 


at need, the soldiers pod in this footway could speak to the 
persons in the hall. The defenders were sheltered under a little 
roof supported by the battlements and isolated piers A. Daylight, 
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Fig. 136, 


XL 


opening. The flat arch which spans it is built of ten voussoirs set 
with great care which, held in place by the curtain-wall, fully four 
metres thick, have remained horizontal without any iron framework. 
In the perspective view we have supposed the roof removed at A, 


Fig. 138. Salle des Preux, Chateau de Coucy. 


then, entered the hall through the dormer windows without hin- 
drance and this construction is on so great a scale that from B in the 
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Fig. 140. 


hall, one could not see the top of the roof of the chemin de ronde as 
is shown by the dotted line BC''. 


Fig. 137. 











so as to show from the interior the construction of the dormer- 
window. These dormer-windows (see the section) open on the 
broad chemin de ronde (footway behind the battlements) so that 


1 These great balls were habitually floored with flags : they were washed every 
day and gargoyles were arranged to carry off the water. ‘‘The blood of the 


victims ran away on every side and poured out by the openings (rigel-stein) left 
near the sills of the doors ”’ (Nibelungen Lied). 
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No trace of the roof remains and nothing is found to day of all 
this noble construction, except the windows and the lower part of 
the dormers, which are enough, however, to give an idea of the 
stately arrangements. In the hall of the Salle des Preuses (hall of 
the Female Worthies) in the same chiteau, are still to be seen 
windows which are vaulted us shown in Figure 140, so as to support 
a considerable load of masonry. The skew-backs of the double dis- 
charging-arches project over the splay as far as the impost A of the 
window (see the plan), so as to avoid warped surfaces in the vous- 
soirs whose soffits are thus made parallel. ‘The upper arch alone 
shows on the outer face of the wall and completely relieves the 
lintel. 

It is understood, of course, that the constructors employed these 
powerful methods only in buildings of importance, less calculated to 
resist Time’s ravages than the destructive contrivances of men. It 
seems even that in the interiors of chateaux, where there was no fear 
of an attack, the architects had tried to divert the occupants’ eyes 
by very elegant and dainty forms. We know that Charles V had 
built in the Louvre, at Paris, a staircase and galleries which passed 
for masterpieces of the builders’ art, and which compelled the 
admiration of all connoisseurs up to the time when these precious 
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Fig. 139. Salle des Preux, Chateau de Coucy. 


edifices were destroyed. Staircases in particular, which present 
innumerable difficulties to builders, excite the emulation of medizval 
architects. There was no seigneur who did not wish to have a 
degré more elegant and better designed than that of his neighbor 
and, in fact, the little that remains to us of these indispensable 
accessories of chateaux always indicates a certain pretension as well 
as great ability in draugbting. 

For the more modest dwellings of townspeople as well, the con- 
struction becomes during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
lighter, more studied. It is then that they commence to want very 
large windows on the public highway, still more necessary because 
the streets were narrow; they adroitly combine wood with stone or 
brick ; they endeavor to save room in interiors by diminishing the 
supports and by encroaching upon the public highway with projec- 
tions of the upper stories; so that as a consequence, constructors 
had to return to timber-framing for their fronts. 

We do not wish to unduly extend this article, already long enough, 
or to include here examples which properly belong to other sections 
in this “ Dictionary” ; we have endeavored merely to indicate the 

rofound differences separating civil from religious construction in 
the Middle Ages. Our readers will do weil to refer for more ample 





details to the words: Boutique, Charpente, Chéneau, Egout, Esca- 
lier, Fenétre, Fontaine, Galerie, Maison, Pan-de-Bois, Plancher, 


Pont, Porte, ete. 
(To be continued.] 
















THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE-—-CANAL AND THE 
ST. LOUIS WATER-SUPPLY. — THE PLANT- 
ERS’ HOTEL. — THE 


ANNUAL 8ST. LOUIS 
EXHIBITION.— THE MISSOURI MEDICAL 


COLLEGE'S NEW 
LOUIS LIMESTONE. 


BUILDING. — THE ST. 


N a previous letter we spoke of the Chicago 
drainage-canal and its threatened pollu- 
tion of the St. Louis water-supply. At 
the time, a lengthy investigation was held, the 
water in the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
being sampled at various points, in order to determine just how 
much it was affected by the small amount of Chicago sewage which 
then passed through those streams. But the investigation has pro- 
duced no tangible results and all this time the great drainage-canal 
is nearing completion. The most serious phase of the question from 
a financial point-of-view is that the new water-works plant, No. 2, 
which has just been completed at a cost of about $7.000,000 is 
located on the Mississippi. It is thus readily apparent that before 
long the St. Louis water-supply will be See with the dregs and 
waste of Chicago pork-packing establishments and the ordinary 
sewage of that town. It is true that the new water-works are located 
in the Missouri-River current of the Mississippi, the former stream 

debouching into the latter only four or five miles above the northern 

city-limits. However, practical results will, undoubtedly, show that 
in this distance the Missouri current could easily be poisoned, on 
account of the swift current, the accompanying whirlpools and 
ebullitions. If the water pumped from the Mississippi is soon found 
to be too poisonous and filthy at the site of the new works, but one 
course, in our opinion, lies open if the latter are to be utilized, 
namely, pumping direct from the Missouri itself, four or five miles 
above, by a conduit overland. We think that perhaps the Board 
of Water Commissioners had this in mind when the works were 
located. However, so far as quality is concerned, the Missouri in 
any case would not be much of an improvement over the Mississippi, 
except that it is freer from the dangerous nitrates and_ nitrites. 
The Meramec River, a beautiful stream flowing into the Mississippi 
to the south of the St. Louis, is most available for a water-supply. 
The water is very clear and pure, the river-bed being of the famous 
Meramec gravel, and the supply is abundant enough at all times to 
afford sufficient water for many years to come. It is six miles from 
the southwestern city-limits at its nearest point. 

Although it makes a rather sudden digression, we now wish to say 
something regarding the new Planters’ Hotel, which was opened to 
the public several weeks ago. This magnificent enterprise is the 
result of a resolution on the part of the Autumnal Festivities Associ- 
ation. With the possible exception of the Waldorf Hotel in New 
York, the new Planters’ is the finest and costliest hotel in the 
United States. It stands on the site of the famous old bhostlery 
whose name it bears, on Fourth Street, and extending from Pine 
Street to Chestnut Street, and is bounded in the rear by a private 
alley running through the block. Within the walls of the old hotel, 
ate and slept many of the world’s famous men, among them the great 
novelists Dickens and Thackeray. So the new house has a reputa- 
tion to uphold and, judging from the present outlook, it is likely to do 
so. The building is shaped somewhat like an E, the three wings 
facing on Fourth Street. This is a most excellent method of making 
all rooms outside rooms. The arrangement does not apply to the 
ground-floor and first floor, however, they being built all the way 
through. They are lighted by means of skylights, receiving light 
from the two courts above. The building is ten stories in height, 
the first being of Bedford stone, plainly dressed, but in good taste. 
The remaining stories are brick of a dull grayish-brown color and so 
they will show the ravages of soft-coal smoke — the curse of St. Louis 
— less than if they were of almost any other color, while in strong 
contrast the stone will show up the soot very rapidly. On the other 
hand, the stone will gradually assume the dark color of the: brick. 
The trimmings are also of Bedford stone. ‘The facade of each of 
the three wings fronting on Fourth Street has two rounded bays 
running from the second to the ninth floor. There are also two 
similar bays on the Chestnut Street and Pine Street sides. The 
central porch on Fourth Street, extending over the sidewalk, is of 
iron and is supported by Grecian Ionic columns. On entering the 
office one is struck by its lack of light. There is not sufficient 
natural light; the skylights, one over each of the two main staircases, 
do not provide as much light as they were evidently expected to, 
that is, so far as the office is concerned, or, we should more properly 
say, the rotunda. The latter is not as high, airy and cheerful-look- 
ing as we are accustomed to see in other hotels of note, it being 
necessary to provide artificial light at all times. We think this 
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fault could be remedied, in a measure, if white glass were substituted 
for the stained-glass in the skylights. The furnishing of the rotunda 
is very rich indeed, some beautiful marbles being employed which 
contrast well with the handsome electroliers. The grille work about 
the two elevator-shafts in the rotunda, as well as the rest of the 
building is very handsome, being of heavy copper bronze, but of 
light design. 

The main staircases leading from the rotunda to the parlor-floor, 
at the north and south respectively, are each divided into two 
Hights. Above the landing of each is an oval-shaped skylight in 
stained glass, receiving light from the two courts which divide the 
building into the three wings. On the south wall above the south 
landing is to be placed a fresco entitled “ The Birth of St. Louis,” 
by Paul Cornoyer, a local artist and pupil of Louis Blanc and Benja- 
min Constant, Paris. On the north wall, above the north landing, is 
to be a corresponding fresco by the same artist entitled “ The 
Landing of Laclede,” the founder of St. Louis. 

The parlor-fluor is the most sumptuous in the entire building, and 
to describe it in detail would require more space than we have at our 
disposal. At the centre of the east side of the front hallway, running 
north and south, is one of the gems of the whole structure, the 
Turkish room, one of the most complete that we have yet seen; far 
surpassing that of the Waldorf Hotel in New York. It is divided 
into three party, all of which are separated merely by supporting 
pillars. There are two very handsome mantels in brown marble and 
niulti-colured mosaics, all uniting to make an odd, but decidedly Ori- 
ental design in keeping with the other furnishings. Many of the 
tables and chairs are of exquisitely-carved ebony of a peculiar shape 
and design decidedly Turkish. ‘Turkish armor over the mantels, 
Turkish tables and Turkish rugs prevail, some on the floor, and some 
made into cushions for the large settees which divide the room from 
the main hall, the hall side of same being in dark-green leather. 
The electroliers are of most unique design, in dark and light 
bronze, the former being the background and the latter appearing 
in tbe shape of numerous and various-sized crescents. Some of the 
bric-a-brac is very handsome, including beaten brass lamps, vases, 
etc. The woodwork is colored in light green, red and yellow, and 
architecturally, Saracenic details prevail. 

The main hallway, mentioned above, is done in cream, light green 
and gold. The wainscoting is of dark and light brown marble. 
The electroliers are of very heavy old brass with perfectly round 
opaque globes. At the northern end of the hall on the left is the 
restaurant, and adjuining it, an apartment which is not exactly a 
drawing-room, but is used for general purposes — for meetings, confer- 
ences, etc. Adjuining the latter is the private dining-room for guests 
occupying the ** bridal suite” at the northeast corner. The latter is 
& most sumptuous set of apartments. ‘I'he private drawing-room 
is in the Empire style. Surmounting the very handsome mantle are 
three handsome pieces of Sevres, two vases and a jardiniere. The 
furniture is very attractive, and is of mahogany with bronze-gilt 
mountings as is usual with Empire furniture. The main dining- 
room is at the southern end of the hall and runs the entire width of 
the building on Chestnut Street, from Fourth Street to the alley. It 
is a very plainly-finished but elegant room. The culinary depart- 
ment, including kitchen, pantries, serving-rooms, china-rooms, etc., 
run along the alley, connecting the main dining-room and the restau- 
rant at the opposite ends. 

The upper tlours of the building, eight stories, contain the sleeping- 
apartments, and the attic devoted to servants’ apartments. ‘The 
guests’ rooms are fitted up in various woods, each floor being finished 
throughout in the same wood. The same fault is to be found with 
the sleeping-apartments of this hotel as with those of the most mod- 
ern hostelries, namely, extreme plainness in every way when com- 
pared with the costly and sumptuous decoration of the remainder of the 
structure. ‘There is a certain amount of sbam and deception in this, 
which is extremely distasteful, and tbe transition experienced on 
going from the parlor to the first sleeping-floor is very sudden. Of 
course, the expense would be too great to ornament every nook and 
corner as lavishly as some parts of the building, but why not equalize 
things a little, and use some of the money spent on over-decoration 
in making the sleeping-apartments more inviting? We have in mind 
a first-class hotel in one of our principal Eastern cities where there 
are attractive etchings, water-colors and steel-engravings in the 
rooms, together with attractive furniture, wall-paper, etc., while 
the remainder of the interior is elegantly but plainly finished. 

Off from the oflice on the ground-flvor to the southeast is located 
the gentlemen’s café. This is piainly but neatly furnished tn oak. 
West of the café and opening on Chestnut Screet is the bar-room. 
This is fitted up more or less in the style of the café. The barber- 
shop is one of tlie most elaborate apartments of the great building. 
The entire room is in white marble, and the handsome electroliers 
and brackets give it a most inviting appearance. 

The art display at the annual St. Louis Exhibition was, in our 
opinion, poorer this year than usual. There bas been a lack of 
effort somewhere to gather together a few, at least, of the world’s 
famous pictures, and the space which was last year devoted to a very 
interesting collection uf rare vases, antique fans, etc., has this year 
been given up to a reproduction of the agricultural and horticultural 
display of the State of Missouri at the Columbian Exposition ! 
Local talent, of a certain kind, that is, has exerted itself, because 
there were some pictures on exhibition which it was a crime for any 


one ever to have painted. The display of photographs was as large, if 
not larger, than usual, and the numerous exaggerated and ridiculous 
poses exhibited in many of the prints, mostly intended to catch the 
eye of our country cousins, were as omnipresent as usual. Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith exhibited a fine set of water-colors, all scenes in 
and about Venice, and these were the most pleasing pictures in the 
exhibition. Mr. Smith certainly understands his subjects, because 
even to the minutest detail of color and effect his work is extremely 
faithful to the originals; cn first sight his pictures bear the unmis- 
takable imprint, or, we should say, inspiration of the native artists. 
The color of the proverbially rich blue water of the Adriatic is 
sometimes a trifle overdone, but we attribute this chiefly to Mr. 
Smith’s evident enthusiasm over his delightful subjects more than to 
any ignorance. ‘There are altogether thirty-two pictures in the set. 
A painting by Jules Muenier, member of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, entitled “The Watering Place,” is an interesting stud 
from life, representing a full-grown boy in bared legs on horsebac 
riding across a bit of water, the horse stopping to drink a moment. 
One of Detaille’s war pictures, entitled ‘‘Champigny,” is one of that 
long series of pictures, with nothing distinctive about it, produced 
by the famous student of Meissonier. A picture entitled “The 
Communion ” was exhibited by Llenry Lerolle, French artist. This 
is a companion picture to his “Organ Recital” owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. ‘The Communion ” is a weird 
picture as to coloring and represents some nuns receiving con- 
munion from the priest's hands at the altar-rail. It is a very large 
canvas. “The Little Brother,” by Alfred Guillou, is a striking 
delineation of the French peasant type. ‘The picture represents a 
peasant holding in arms a child. Both faces are strikingly of the 
French peasant type. Von Ubde exhibited his picture entitled “ A 
Sewing Bee in Holland,” which represents in a delightful way the 
‘“sewing-school for scandal” as it is in the Netherlands. Mr. 
Bringhurst, of St. Louis, exhibited his figure for an electric-light. 
He also showed three sketches which are of local interest chiefly, 
namely, one for an equestrian statue of General Sherman, which 
will, we hope, some day be placed in ‘Twelfth Street, another for a 
figure in the new St. Louis Union Station, and a third for a monu- 
ment to Laclede and Chouteau, the former the founder of St. Louis. 
Mr. Bringburst also exhibited fourteen other subjects. M. de 
Munkacsy was represented by his famous picture, “ ‘I'he Story of the 
Hero.” 

The Missouri Medical College is erecting a very handsome lime- 
stone-front building next to its dispensary on Jefferson Avenue, 
between Lucas and Washington Avenues. It is four stories in 
height and the style is pure Grecian-lonie influenced by the modern 
French school. The fourth story has somewhat of a balustrade 
effect, that is, as far as the fagade is concerned, similar to those on 
the Woman's Building at the World’s Columbian Exposition. In the 
case of the Medical Building the balustrade serves the purpose of a 
story unlike the roof-gardens on the Woman’s Building. The large 
Classical windows and main portal, as well as the pure Classical 
details generally lend a most satisfactory and pleasing aspect to the 
building. Classical designs are quite the rule in St. Louis these 
days; almost every building of note that we have in mind, now in 
course of erection, is in one of the Grecian or Roman styles. Mr. 
Van Blarcom’s new house in Westmoreland Place is a most pleasing 
specimen of Romanesque architecture. ‘The Medical College’s new 
building and Mr. Wm. McMillan’s house in Portland Place are evi- 
dences of the appreciation in which white St. Louis limestone is now 
being held. Heretofore, it has been deemed fit only for paving, foun- 
dation and other like uses, but its pure whiteness, durability and sus- 
ceptibility of very smooth finish (not polish) have shown it to be a 
most desirable stone. Local builders send to every State, from 
Maine to California, and this is no exaggeration, for good building- 
stone, when they can fiad the very best twenty feet or so beneath 
the surface of the ground on which they are erecting a building. 
Of course, for red, green and other colored stones they have to seek 
elsewhere, but the idea of using Bedford stone from Indiana, free- 
stone from Illinois, and sandstone from the interior of Missouri 
seems absurd when a so much better stone is to be found a few feet 
beneath the ground on which the city rests. Actual examples in 
various parts of the city show the greater durability of the St. Louis 
limestone over all others. 

A wealthy resident in one of the fashionable “ Places” possesses 
one of the handsomest art-galleries in the country, and by far the 
handsomest in St. Louis. Bne interesting point in connection with 
it is that all the decorations were removed from the gallery io his 
old house, down town, to the new one, bodily, even to the stained-glass 
windows. Ie could hardly have left the latter behind, because they 
are very handsome. ‘The woodwork of the room is antique oak and 
in design English Gothic. In fact, the whole room bears an unmis- 
takably English air. ‘The doorway leading from the main hall to 
the room is at one side of the latter. To the left is a large and 
cheerful and decidedly English fireplace, while opposite it in the 
middle of the room stands a heavy oak seat large enough to seat four 
or five persons. On the right are two doorways separated by a 
wall-space leading to an alcove. Just opposite the doorways are the 
group of four stained-glass windows, separated by mullions in 
the English Gothic style. The owner posserses some very fine 
pictures, and very sensibly has them all closed in glass-fronted frames 
to preserve them from smoke and dust. 
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Work is progressing very rapidly on Station No. 3 of the St. Louis 
Water-works System at Baden, the extreme northeastern portion of 
St. Louis. This is to be a distributing-station in connection with 
Station No. 1, located at Bissel’s Point. The large five-mile conduit 
conducting the water from Station No. 2, at Chain of Rocks, to the 
Bissel’s Point Station passes through the site of the Baden plant. 
At a point on the site, a gate-house has been erected for directing a 
portion of the water to the settling-basins there located and, after 
settlement, pumping water to the new and thickly-settled portion of 
the city to the west of Grand Avenue which the Bissel’s Point Sta- 
tion (No. 1) is unable to reach. The Baden plant will cost the city 
nearly $1,000,000 before it is finished, but it will soon pay its cost in 
giving to the West End proper water facilities, which means higher 
licenses. 






AUSTRALIAN BUILDINGS FROM AN 


INSUR- 
ABLE STANDPOINT. — GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE ARCHITECTS. 
—A COMPETITION CODE. 
SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
6¢ YS Sydney liable to be destroyed by fire?” 
The writer of a series of articles on the 
| subject in a daily paper asserts that it 
is, and roundly accuses the architects of al- 


most criminal carelessness; and, as if this were not bad enough, 
Mr. J. Horbury Hunt, the President of the New South Wales 
Institute of Architects, rushes into print in support of these asser- 
tions. It is somewhat reassuring to find that Mr. Hunt’s opinions 
are not shared by any of his brother architects, for, at a meeting of 
the Institute called for the purpose, the matter was somewhat 
warmly debated, and the articles characterized as unjust and un- 
necessarily alarming in their tendency. The president, too, was 
taken to task for giving his support to the newspaper writer’s highly- 
colored assertions. The fact of the matter is that Svdney is no 
more liable to destruction by fire than any other city of a similar 
size; but a large warehouse in George Street was recently burned 
to the ground, and here, as elsewhere, after every conflagration, 
swarms of dismal fire-prophets arise, like flies after rain, and flit in 
print about the ruins, with that dismal raven-croak of theirs — “ [ 


told you so!’ and the architects have to bear the brunt of their 
attacks. ‘here are, of course, many buildings here which are a 


menace to the city’s safety; but for these the architects should not 
be held wholly responsible. 

The public seems to forget that the architect is his client’s ser- 
vant until the contract is signed; and if the client wishes to erect 
a building of the greatest possible size for the smallest possible sum, 
the architect is by neces-itv compelled to follow his instructions. 
So long as he does not fall foul of the Building Act — such as it is 
—and so long as the insurance companies are prepared to indem- 
nify him in case of loss by fire, why should the capitalist care? 
And he doesn’t care, accordingly. J am certain that [ am not over- 
stating the fact when I say that there is not an architect practising 
here who is not capable and willing to erect buildings which shall 
be practically fireproof, but this means expense; and while, as I 
say, the underwriters are content to take the risk, very few capi- 
talists will be found to sacrifice themselves upon the altar of public 
welfare. The writer of the articles in question has, of course, some 
reason on his side, but he is undoubtedly an alarmist, and does 
wrong in making us bear the burden of sins which are not our own. 
A great fire is not always an unmitigated evil, and one here now 
would, at least, give an impetus to the building trades, which sadly 
need some stimulant, for they are practically moribund. It is but 
a small consolation to know that our friends in Melbourne are in a 
worse case than ourselves. So bad is it there, that at a recent 
“Smoke Night” of the Victorian Artists’ Society the Chairman 
thought it necessary to make some prefatory apologetic remarks for 
the amusement they were about to indulge in. Their objects at 
such gatherings were, he said, analogous to those of that Coopers’ 
Guild, which, some hundreds of years ago, went singing through the 
streets of a plague-stricken city to remind the despondent that the 
plague with its evils was but temporary, while Nature with her boun- 
ties was eternal. Their object was, therefore, to lighten the burden 
of a dismal time. 

Dismal, indeed, it is, all over Australia; and to make matters still 
worse for the poor architects, all public buildings in New South 
Wales are again being carried out by the Government Architect's 
Department, despite the well-intentioned efforts of a former Ministry 
to have all works, above £5,000 in value, submitted for competition 
among private practitioners. An elaborate Code of Conditions for 
regulating competitions under this system was formulated, and two 
competitions have alrealy taken place —the first for a gaol at 
Grafton, and the other for a lunatic asylum at Kenmore, near 
Goulburn. In addition to these, Mr. J. Kirkpatrick was commis- 
sioned by the Government to complete the Sydney Hospital, to 
which I[ have before referred in these letters. The Gaol competi- 
tion was won by Mr. H. A. Wilshire, and the work has since been 


carried out under his supervision. The Kenmore Asylum, after 
much delay, has been definitely placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment architect, and he has compiled a plan in which he has sought 
to combine the best features of the three premiated designs. Of 
course, the Government is legally right in acting so; but it is a 
moral outrage that, by the payment of a few hundred pounds in 
premiums, any Ministerial body should have the right to deprive 
the authors of the premiated designs of all the credit of their work. 
Worse still, the Government architect declares that the Grafton 
Gaol and the Sydney Hospital work could have been carried out in 
his department at a cost of little more than two per cent; whereas, 
Mr. Wilshire and Mr. Kirkpatrick were each paid five per cent. It 
is needless to say that no architect believes this statement, and some 
returns asked for, in support of the assertion, will be eagerly looked 
for. It is curious to note, however, that in the architectural branch 
of the Education Department — according to some figures recently 
published — the cost of designing and superintending the erection 
of our State schools, in salaries alone, is nearly six-and-a-half per 
cent. To this must be added the rental value of the very expensive 
office-buildings occupied by the staff, cost of material, etc. So that 
if the Government architect’s figures are correct, no time should be 
lost in wiping the architectural branch of the Education Department 
out of existence. 

In the above-mentioned Competition Code, one of the conditions is 
that a margin of ten per cent above the original estimated cost 
shall be allowed; if this should be exceeded, the Minister reserves 
the right to reject the design. But the Government departments, 
with no competition to fear and ample time in which to work up 
their designs, exceed their own estimates with apparent impunity — 
often by as much as fifty per cent. The Ocean Street tramway, 
which has just been completed, is a case in point. The estimated 
cost was £80,000, and on these figures its construction was recom- 
mended by the Public Works Committee, and approved of by the 
Railway Commissioners. But the actual cost was within a few 
pounds of £160,000! The power-shed alone — which is an archi- 
tectural nightmare — cost £21,000; that is, rather more than sixty 
per cent in excess of the estimated amount, viz, £13,000! 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 


HATEVER the origin of shingles may have been, it is certain, 
W says A. Ashmun Kelly in Painting and Decorating, that shingle 
staining is a modern American method of contributing to the 
external decorative appearance of residences and other buildings. 
That they fulfil that object there can be little doubt, even though 
it be true that the staining is not always satisfactory. Nothing of 
human origin ever is. 

A recent writer calls attention to the practice, prevalent in this 
country, of keeping rural houses glaring with fresh paint, instead of 
allowing them to become age-stained, as rural cottages of Europe are. 
Now, the stains we use are, in a measure, the eyuivalents of those 
produced by time on bare wood. Rare effects can be had by blend- 
ing two shades together, and the single-tone stains are also beautiful 
and effective. There is no use denying their original beauty at 
least. People like them, and what people like they have, no matter 
what artisans may say against the object of their liking. 

Creosote has for years been known as a most effectual wood pre- 
servative. It was first introduced in England in 1858, and in 
America in 1865. It is extensively used in all parts of the world 
for this purpose. It is a product of coal-tar, that wonderful and pro- 
lific source of so many useful and beautiful products. The distilling 
process gives us several grades of the article creosote, containing 
various hydro-carbons. ‘Lhe odor is unpleasant, pungent and strong, 
but soon disappears upon exposure to the fresh air. An idea of its 
remarkable penetrative power may easily be obtained by placing it 
upon a thin board. In a little while it may be detected upon the 
opposite side by its odor. 

hus may be seen that, for an outside stain, a creosote preparation 
possesses peculiar value. Linseed oil is the vehicle employed to 
carry it, and the several beautiful shades given these stains are ob- 
tained from ordinary painters’ colors, ground in oil to the last de- 
gree of fineness. It is upon this point that transparency of colors 
hinges. Coarsely-ground colors will not give clear translucent shades. 
This, I believe, is all the secret about the manufacture of creosote 
combinations, but some of them are gas-stains, or are made from pe- 
troleum oils, and are not by any means to be recommended. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to get lead paint to remain over such 
stains, or to keep the stain from striking through the lead coat. 
‘True, shellac varnish, that universal panacea for all painters’ diffi- 
culties, good for a cut finger or a damp wall, may be used over the 
stain to prevent trouble, but the operation is costly, and prevention 
is much better. 

The question of durability having been raised, it is worth while to 
inquire into this objection. Obviously, being in part creosote, a very 
lasting matter, creosote stain, considered solely from this point-of- 
view, is durable. But as to holding its color, that is another ques- 
tion. Probably it does it no better than ordinary paint. Some 
think, not so well. A well-known manufacturer of such stains de- 
clares that he has known of its retaining its original color for nine 
years, and he adds that it usually wears well from four to seven 
years. Much, however, seems to depend upon how the work is done. 
For instance, wet or green shingles are inimical to good wearing, 
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just as with paint. This same gentleman tells of seeing a painter 
dipping shingles, one side of which was coated with ice. Where 
shingles are tied up in bundles, it would be well to untie them, and 
spread them out to dry, before dipping them. It is not unfrequently 
the practice, too, to employ cheap labor, such as boys or unskilled 
men, to do the dipping, and good results must not be expected where 
such is the practice. A quarter of a century’s experience has taught 
me that it takes a skilled mechanic to sandpaper or putty well; it’s 
not a boy’s or laborer’s work. Neither is shingle-staining, simple 
though the work seems. Mr. Coppins tells us that he “has seen 
dry-rot in both stained and painted shingles.” This could not pos- 
sibly occur where thorough work has been done. 

here was quite a hue and cry against creosote stains in the city 
of Buffalo, some time ago, and inquiry elicited the fact that some 
painters there, of prominence, I understand, had been in the habit 
of changing the original stains by adulteration, and in one or two 
cases (1 forget which) one manufacturer brought suit, where a shop- 
made mixture had been substituted for the goods called for by the 
architect’s specifications. This led the New York Association to 
discuss creosote stains and staining, at one of their sessions, and Mr. 
Cabot, the well-known manufacturer, was invited to prepare and 
read a paper, which he did. Since that, I have heard nothing con- 
cerning this matter. 

Finally, as to the durability of creosote stains, it may be said that 
careful treatment is sure to render the most satisfactory results pos- 
sible. The wood to be treated should be thoroughly dry. The stain 
should be kept stirred, so as to yield uniform color and density of 


material, and only linseed oil used to thin with. The boy or day- 
laborer forgets to stir the stuff, and the boss puts in coal-oil or tur- 
pentine. I never yet found a journeyman he did not object to 
using the creosote stains. It burned his hands or destroyed his eyes. 
Tt was poisonous. In part, these charges were true. Creosote hurts 
the eyes and the skin, but it is not poisonous. On the contrary, it 
possesses remarkable healing powers. It is efficacious on cuts, burns 
and sores, when other remedies fail. It at first causes some pain, 
but this soon poe away and healing begins. It is used tocure 
meat. Men who work in creosote stain-works are healthy, and are 
never known to complain of the stuff injuring them in the least. 
They become accustomed to it. Painters would, too, if obliged to use 
it more frequently. A master-painter, Mr. McInness, tells us that 
it burned his paint-pots out. Salt, also, would destroy his paint, and 
salt can hardly be said to be poisonous. Another objection to creo- 
sote stain is, that it vitiates water that is intended for culinary uses. 
In any case where the water from a freshly-painted roof is arranged 





to run into a cistern, allow the first few rains to run elsewhere, after 
which no trouble may be looked for. It would not poison a person 
who should drink such water, it would simply taste or smell un- 
pleasantly. Where gas-tar or petroleum-oil stains are used, it is 
likely that there would be trouble with the water as long as the stain 
lasted. A paint compound containing tar and petroleum and applied 
to a flat tin roof, 1 know to have vitiated the water ever after. 
Should the creosote stains contain poisonous pigments, such as the 
chromates of lead, their use would be objectionable on roofs intended 
to catch water for cisterns. Those stains only should be used that 
owe their coloring to non-poisonous pigments, such as ochres. 





ES: 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


SOME OF THE BUILDINGS OF MCLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
WAVERLEY HILLS, BELMONT, MASS. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN 
& COOLIDGE AND SHAW & HUNNEWELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial! Editions only.) 
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THE, “ SKY-SCRAPER,” A DESIGN BY MR. JOHN MOSER, ARCHITECT, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


SE®f article under this title elsewhere in this issue. 


STORES ON PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS. MR. 


FOX, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tars building is just finished. 


JOHN L. 


DOORWAY AND MANTEL-PIECE AT NEWPORT, R. I. 
f AND DRAWN BY MR. J. B. BLAIR. 


HOUSE FOR DAVID RICE, K8Q., MARION, MASS. 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MABS. 


MEASURED 


MR. A. W. RICR, 


EPWORTH M. E. CHURCH SOUTH, NORFOLK, VA. MESSRS. CAR- 
PENTER & PEEBLES, ARCHITECT, NORFOLK, VA. 
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[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.) 


UPHAM MEMORIAL BUILDING, MCLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
WAVERLEY HILLS, BELMONT, MASS. MR. W. Y. PETERS, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 

|Gelatine Print.] 


MCLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE 
MESSRS. SHAW & 


MEN’S INTERMEDIATE BUILDING, 
INSANE, WAVERLEY HILLS, BELMONT, MASS. 
HUNNEWELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MCLEAN ASYLUM FOR THE 
WAVERLEY HILLS, BELMONT, MASS. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


INSANE, 


9’? 


THE “MARBLE-ROOM ” IN THE HOUSE OF MR. VAL C. PRINSEP, 


R. A.. HOLLAND PARK ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON, ENG. MR. 
PHILIP WEBB, ARCHITECT. 
BRICK-VAULTING IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, READING, ENG. 


MR. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, ARCHITECT. 


SDeAWISKS 


— 





The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 
JET: JETTY. 
Boston, MASS., December 3, 1894. 
To THE EpITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —I do not like to differ with Mr. Ernst in regard to 
any of the curious Colonial etymologies which he describes in so 
interesting a way, but it seems to me that our word for the modern- 
engineering structure, consisting in a long pier projecting into the 
sea, which our forefathers knew nothing about, is more likely to be 
derived from the French “ /efée,”” meaning exactly the same thing as 
the modern English word “ jetty,” than from “jet,” meaning simply the 
projection of a cornice or overhanging story. This word, “ jet,’”’ by 
the way, is still in common use among the New England country 
carpenters, to denote both the amount of projection of a cornice, 
and the cornice itself. “ How much jet will there be to the eaves?” 
is one of the first questions that an architect has to consider with his 
rural contractor; and the same individual soon after begins to 


inquire when the detail drawing for the “ jet” will be ready. 
M. CLark. 


THE CHARGE FOR MANTEL-PIECES, ETC. 
MONTREAL, 1894, 


To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Surs, — Would you kindly state what you consider a fair and 
reasonable charge for making designs and details for mantel-pieces, 
furniture, selecting hangings, tiles, electric fixtures, etc., when such 
work is done in connection with full professional services on private 


~ residences. cb ‘ 
Also what would be a reasonable commission for banking fixtures 
and stone-fittings ? Yours respectfully, b. T. B. 
(THE usual charge for all these things is from ten per cent on the cost, as 
a minimum, to twenty per cent, or more, where the work of design bears a 
considerable proportion to the cost of the article. Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 


TECT. | SS 
TO SECURE WOODEN SLEEPERS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 1294. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Can you inform me of an approved method of secur- 

ing the wooden-floor sleepers in fireproof buildings to the iron beams ? 
Yours truly, W. M. PoinpEXxTER. 

(THE simplest way is. after the terra-cotta or other arches are done, to 
take a 2’’x 3" or 2’’x 4" piece, or larger, according to the spacing between 
the iron beams, cuta notch in each end, fitting the upper flange of the iron 
beam, and wedge in place, at right angles with the iron beams, by laying 
in obliquely and driving into position with a mallet. Concrete or cinders 
may then be filled-in between the sleepers. A common method, also, is to 
give the sleepers a dovetail section, and lay in the concrete of the arch or 


filling. Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


THE FAMILY WEIGHING-MACHINE. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL., November 13, 1894. 
‘To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —I would like to suggest the placing of the family 
scales in the bath-room as the most proper place for that new feature 
of the well-furnished dwelling. bet : | 

The only honest method of weighing one’s self is when minus one’s 
clothes, and as the bath-room is the one room in the house that is 
used as a common undressing apartment, It seems as if that should 
be the place selected for locating this handy nickel-in-the-slot ma- 











chine. The nickels used to operate the contrivance might form the 
family missionary fund and be removed half yearly or annually, to 
suit. 

The platform of the scales, I will say, would be, when at rest, 
flush with the floor, and the glass-faced disk, with its figures and 
pointers, together with the upright case connecting disk and plat- 


_ form, to be quite out of the way, should be set into the wall. 


By arranging the machine after this manner, that is to say as a 
close fixture of the room, it could not offer any obstruction to per- 
sons visiting the said room, and the disk-frame and platform might 
even be made to contribute something to the room’s attractiveness. 

Respectfully, B. FRANK LEEDS. 





Boston, Mass.— Exhibition of Millet’s ‘“‘Sower’’ and other Paintings 
loaned by Quincy A. Shaw, also, Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paintings, the 
Works of Adolf Menzel, and Drawings by John Trumbull: at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Drawings by Charles Dana Gibson: at Doll & Richards, 2 Park St., 
November 30 to December 12. 

Pictures by Joseph Lindon Smith: at the St. Botolph Club, Novem- 
ber 26 to December 12. 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opened November 27. 

Dielman’s ‘‘Marriage of Dr. Le Baron,” and Water colors by William 
Adam; at Williams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., opened November 
26. 


CuicaGo, InL.— Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 
Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van Buren Street. 


CLEVELAND, O.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art 
Club: December 17 to 22. 


New York, N. Y.— Thirteenth Annual Fall Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design: opens December 10, closes January 5. 

Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York Water-color Club: at the 
Gulleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, 
December 1 to 22. 
ss Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 

quare. 

Exhibition of Historical Book-bindings: at the Grolier Club, Decem- 
ber 6 to 27. 

Pastels after Celebrated* Originals in European Galleries, by J. Wells 
Champney: at Knoedler’s, 170 Fifth Ave., closes December 23. 

Pictures by Adolph Artz: at William Macbeth’s, 237 Fifth Ave., 
December 1 to 22. 

“Little Girl Pictures’’ by Miss Maria Brooks,and Water-colors by 
Dutch Artists: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broadway, opened 
November 24. 

Exhibition of Du Maurier’s Original Drawings for “ Trilby”: at the 
Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., December 3 to 15, also, Paintings by 
A. C. Howland: December 4 to 22. . 


PHILavELpuia, Pa. — Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia: opens November 19, closes December 16. 
Sixty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. 


ProvipENcE, R. I. — Exhibition of Works by Contemporary Rhode 
Island Artists; at the Art Club. 





Sir CuarLes Newrton.— The death is reported from London of Sir 
Charles Newton, the archeologist and antiquary. He was born in 
Herefordshire in 1815, and was educated in Shrewsbury School and 
Christ Church, Oxford University, of which he was a Faculty student. 
In 1840 he was appointed one of the assistants in the Department of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, which post he held until 1852. 
when, being anxious to rescue from oblivion some of the ancient 
sculpture on the coast of Asia Minor and on the islands of the _Egean, 
he obtained the appointment of Vice Consul at Mitylene. After hay- 
ing spent several years in exploring the archipelago he discovered at 
Budrum (the ancient Halicarnassus) the site of the mausoleum erected 
by Artemisia, and carried on extensive excavations at Cnidus and 
Branchidz, between 1856 and 1859. The results of his discoveries con- 
sist of a fine collection of sculptures from the mausoleum and other 
places, deposited in the British Museum, which is indebted to him for a 
very interesting collection of Greek inscriptions, vases, coins, and other 
antiquities. In 1860 he was appointed British Consul in Rome, in 1861 
keeper of the Greek and Roman antiquities in the British Museum, and 
in 1880 professor of archeology in University College, London. He 
was elected an honorary fellow of many colleges. At the time of his 
death he held the honorary post of antiquary to the Royal Academy. 
He was the author of many works. His wife, a daughter of Joseph 
Severn, was a celebrated artist. She died in 1856. — Exchange. 


8. Jd. PARKHBILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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T is so difficult to overcome a fixed habit, that there is good 
reason for requesting our subscribers to take particular heed 
this year in filling out their checks for next year’s sub- 

scription, to make the payee accord with the corporation’s 
title as expressed in the subscription bill. A little care in this 
respect will go a long way to minimize the trouble which will 
naturally fall upon the former publishers and ourselves. 


es: Record and Guide makes a very timely observation in 
regard to the grievances which so many people cherish 

against the Building Department in New York. It says 
that, in times past, many people have brought to it complaints of 
extortion and imposition on the part of the officials of this 
department, but such has been the universal terror of what 
these officials could, and probably would, do to revenge them- 
selves upon any one who gained their ill-will, that in every 
case the complaining party refused to allow his name to be 
used, or to appear publicly in any way in regard to the matter. 
Until now, the fear inspired by this tyranny has been, no 
doubt, justifiable ; and it has been, in many cases, a question 
whether an aggrieved person should bear his griefs in silence, 
or be driven entirely out of business, or out of the city, by the 
systematic persecution of the gang, against a member of which 
he had given information ; but, as the Hecord and Guide well 
says, the danger is, for the present, past, and now is the time 
for those who know of the rascality of city officials to proclaim 
their knowledge for the public benefit. Scores of trembling 
scoundrels, no doubt, now await with terror the disclosure of 
their acts of extortion and corruption, and the disclosure should 
be made, so that the Department may be thoroughly cleared of 
dishonesty. If it is not made soon, the robbers will recover 
their nerve, and form new leagues for mutual protection, and 
it will then be iufinitely harder to get rid of them, or avoid 
their vengeance. As the Record and Guide says, the popular 
movement against municipal corruption soon subsides. Already 
there are signs that the decent people of New York think that 
they have done enough, and want to get back to their own 
affairs again. This is just what the subtle and untiring 
schemers who fatten on corruption count upon. ‘They have 


hidden their heads for the moment, but they are as busily at 


work as ever, cautiously insinuating their tools into places not 
sufficiently guarded, warding off attacks from officials, as yet 
not accused, whom they know to be useful to them, and mak- 
ing preparations to recapture, step by step, the power which 
has for the moment been wrested from them. New York went 
through exactly the same experience some twenty-three years 
ago, when the Tweed ring, which had ruled and robbed the 
city for many years, was overthrown at the polls. A few of 
the most prominent rascals fled to Europe, or suffered judicial 
penalties, but, after this sacrifice had been made to public 
sentiment, the threads of corrupt influence were soon gathered 
up, and the ee of extortion, blackmailing, terrorism 
and violence by degrees reéstablished, only to be overthrown 
again, after many years of impunity and success, by the recent 
election. How soon it will again revive remains to be seen, 
but architects and builders can do more, perhaps, than any 
other part of the unofficial community to prevent its reéstablish- 
ment, by denouncing immediately and unsparingly every at- 
tempt at bribery or unfairness that comes under their notice. 
Of all the decent sorts of business, those relating to building 
offer the best field for the blackmailer, and if the service of the 
inspection of building affairs is kept honest, the other parts of 
the public administration are not likely to go very far wrong. 


T will be remembered that, a few weeks ago, the contractor 
for paving the upper part of Avenue A, in New York, was 
prevented from fulfilling his contract, and the work that he 

had already done was ordered removed, on the ground that, by 
furnishing paving-stones split out at the quarries in New 
Jersey, he had violated a law of the State of New York, which 
requires that all stone used in State or municipal works shall 
be dressed within the State or municipality, and that none 
but citizens of the United States shall be engaged to labor on 
such stone. When his work was first interrupted, Quinn, the 
contractor, claimed that the statute did not apply to paving- 
stones, which are simply split out with a sledge-hammer, and 
not “dressed,” within the meaning applied by the trade to that 
word; but he has, it seems, now taken more radical ground, 
and a petition was introduced the other day in his name into 
the Supreme Court, praying for a writ of mandamus to compel 
the Commissioner of Public Works to make, or renew, the 
contract with Quinn, on the ground that the statute, for 
the alleged violation of which his original contract was an- 
nulled, is contrary to both the State and Federal constitutions, 
as abridging the privileges of citizens, and impairing the 
obligation of contracts. 


OLITICIANS, temperance workers and others will do 
well to take note of an ingenious scheme carried out by 
the trades-unions in Boston. For the last two or three 

years, as building in Boston has been almost at a standstill, the 
agitators of the building trades have had very little excuse for 
a display of activity, and the death of the most influential one 
among them served still further to reduce the apparent import- 
ance of the united organizations in the eyes of the public. 
This, apparently, was not to be borne, and, some weeks ago, 
it was announced with much solemnity that, at a meeting of the 
Building Trades Council, it had been resdlved to instruct 
all the members to vote for no-license at the approaching city 
election. It must be remembered that Boston is quite closely 
divided on this point. Although the vote is always for license, 
it is usually carried by a small majority, sometimes not much 
over four thousand votes. A change of two or three thousand 
votes, which is much less than the number controlled by the 
Council, would thus change the result; and people interested 
in temperance observed the new movement with attention, 
mingled with surprise, while the liquor-dealers, it is needless 
to say, were thrown into a state of consternation. What pri- 
vate negotiations may have then taken place, we cannot say, 
but, a week before election day, the announcement was made 
that the matter had been happily settled, and that the instruc- 
tion to members of the building trades to vote for no license 
was withdrawn. For the information of those who imagined 
that the building trades had been suffering under an attack of 
moral sothusiaarn. it was explained that ‘certain liquor-dealers 
had employed non-union labor in fitting up their saloons; or, 
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at least, had imported some fixtures which, although made by 
union labor, came from other States, and that the no-license 
instruction was given with a view to remedying this enormous 
wrong. Now, however, the public was informed, ‘“ assurances ”’ 
had been given, and the controversy was at an end. 





was employed in any saloon, the cases must have been 

few, and the employment inadvertent ; which is likely to 
be true, as the liquor-dealers know well enough that they 
could not afford to lose the support of the ‘“ friends of labor ” ; 
so that the plan for destroying at a blow a vast and lucrative 
business seems to have had the smallest possible pretext. We 
know that the “friends of labor” are renowned for their 
purity of motive, and that those in Boston sgand at the very 
centre of the immaculate constellation; but one cannot help 
reflecting how easy it would be for the leaders of an association 
of labor organizations, in a place where such persons were 
capable of entertaining mercenary thoughts, and where the 
license vote was close, and fees for “ organizing,” and perqui- 
sites for handling strike funds, few and far between, to make a 
timely attack upon the liquor-dealers, and extort from them in 
private the supplies necessary to maintain worthily the cham- 
pions of Labor in its everlasting struggle against the oppres- 
sions of Capital. 


S vas of the liquor-dealers say that if any non-union labor 


HE shock which city engineers must have felt in reading 
Professor Henrici’s papers of a year or so ago on street- 
planning, in which he advocated the theory that city 

streets should not only be curved, but that they should vary in 
width in different portions of their length, will recur, with 
renewed force, when they learn what he thinks about street 
levels. It is needless to say that the ideal of rustic Highway 
Committees, and of all except the most enlightened town and 
city engineers, is a street-plan in which all the streets run in 
straight lines across a level plain. Where, as is frequently the 
case, Nature interferes with this scheme, by presenting hills 
and valleys in place of a level plain, the town engineer who 
can get the necessary appropriations digs off the hills, fills up 
the valleys with the excavated material, and happy at having 
got the better of Nature, runs his bee-line highways over the 
remodelled landscape; while the engineer who cannot get 
appropriations still lays out his roads in straight lines, and ex- 
plains to people who grumble at the succession of ascents and 
descents which they present, that they must make their com- 
plaints to Nature, not to him. Professor Henrici’s view, as in 
the cases which he formerly considered, is totally opposed to 
that of the average Highway Committee-man. Premising 
that, as every architect knows, a site somewhat raised above 
the surrounding level is of immense advantage to the appear- 
ance of public buildings, monuments and other important 
objects, it follows that a street-plan by which such elevated 
sites are provided in reasonable number is, architecturally, very 
desirable, and he says, with truth, that a man who can design 
a system of streets for a town in such a way that, by taking 
advantage of the topography, all the public buildings and 
monuments will appear to the best advantage, while the streets 
themselves are easy in grade, and cheap in construction, 
because of the small amount of cutting and filling required for 
them, will, sooner or later, find his art appreciated. 





E hope that this is true in Germany, for Professor Hen- 
rici's own sake, for he has certainly, by his writings and 
designs, revealed possibilities in city street-planning 

which no one seems to have dreamed of before; but even in 
his own country the genius of this great artist seems to be 
coming but slowly to recognition, and among us his doctrines 
would be greeted with a chorus of derisive howls from all the 
people who have anything to do with the establishing of city 
street-lines. Itis true that, even here, men like Mr. Olmsted, or 
Mr. Vaux, or Mr. Bowditch, are occasionally allowed by muni- 
cipal magnates, in deference to the demand of people of taste, 
to lay out a park, or even a single suburban street, but their 
design is generally received with a very ill grace, if, indeed, it 
is not surreptitiously obliterated as soon as they are safely out 
of the way; and the idea of committing to them the design of 
an entire quarter of a town is not likely to occur to any one. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that the beauty and 


loveableness which could be given to a town, or a part of a 
town, by such skilful artists are absolutely inconceivable to 
people who, like the vast majority of mankind, have never 
thought of a city street as anything more than a streak on a 
map, or a mass of struggling mortals ploughed by strings of 
electric or cable-cars. As the artistic sense develops among 
us, no doubt the feeling for picturesque and beautiful streets 
will grow also, but we have so few examples to point to that it 
is all the more necessary to pursue the theoretical discussion of 
the subject by such means as we can. 





the natural conformation of the ground for laying out 

streets, Professor Henrici says that, where the grade is 
gentle, the best effect is obtained by making the profile of the 
street form a slight concave curve. Of course, as this would 
make the upper part of the ascent the steepest, such a profile 
could not be adopted except for grades so gentle that no part 
would be fatiguing ; but he says that, in the case of grades too 
steep for this profile, it is best to diminish the steepness by 
curving the street in plan, to suit the contours of the ground ; 
and in this way, while the fall] can be kept uuiform, the per- 
spective effect will be similar to that of a straight street with 
curved profile, and what he calls the “‘ sterile, dead and stupid ” 
air of a straight street with uniform fall will be avoided. 
Even this, however, he thinks is less displeasing than the 
hump-like aspect of a street which forms a convex curve in pro- 
file, or in which a steep ascent is followed by one less steep. 
As, however, every street must fall in some direction, to allow 
the water to run off, it is unavoidable that a comparatively 
steep ascent should occasionally be succeeded by one \ese 
steep. In these cases, the hump-like effect should be disguised 
by making a fork in the streets, at the point where the change 
in grade occurs, or arranging a curve in plan, or a slight break 
of some sort, by which the eye will be attracted away from the 
unpleasant profile of the street. Where steep ascents cannot 
be avoided, as in the case of towns situated on hills, Professor 
Henrici points out that a curved or zigzag ascent, with alterna- 
tions of steeper and less steep grades, is far less fatiguing for 
horses than a straight road, but he suggests that a pretty 
effect may often be obtained, and the convenience of foot- 
passengers promoted, by carrying a foot-path, perhaps with 
steps in it, across the loops of the zigzag or curved road. 
Visitors to Rome, remembering the Scala di Spagna, with S. 
Trinita de’Monti at the top of it, will see how much could be 
made, architecturally, of such a disposition. Where public 
squares or open spaces are to be planned, anything like a 
hump in the ground is to be avoided even more sedulously than 
in a street. A park of small dimensions which has a hill in 
the middle, or which ascends, first steeply and then less steeply, 
is almost incapable of being made attractive. The best surface 
is a slight concave curve. With such a formation, the whole 
extent of the park, with its ornaments, its shrubbery or flower- 
beds, and its groups of visitors, is visible from all parts, while 
the variations of surface give agreeable curves to the lines of 
gravel-walks or hedges. Where the surface is thus varied, 
care should be taken not to lay out straight avenues or’ prom- 
enades, or symmetrical plantations, which, when transferred 
from the plan to the ground, present an appearance very 
unlike that which they offered on paper. If formal gardening 
is desired, which may often be the case in small city parks, 
the ground should be level, or graded to a uniform slope. In 
any case, the character of the surrounding buildings should be 
kept in mind in planning parks or squares. While an open 
space adds greatly to the beauty of a public building facing it, 
the public building adds equally to the attractiveness of the 
open space, and provision for the two things should be made 
together. If this is not done, the ground around the square 
or garden will be taken up for private purposes, and the 
beauty of the place thrown away, while the great buildings, 
which should have heen placed there, will be crowded into 
narrow streets, where half their effect is lost. Nearly all our 
cities present many examples of this want of foresight, as well 
as Of all the other sorts of miscalculation and misapprehension 
to which Professor Henrici refers, while specimens of streets 
which have been, even by accident, successful in effect are rare. 
We shall hope later, in referring to some further observations 
made by the same eminent authority, to be able to present 
some examples illustrating the subject. 
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THEATRES.' — VIII. 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE, AMSTERDAM. 


R. JAN SPRINGER is the 
MW author of this late addition to 

the Continental municipal 
opera-houses, and by his kind permis- 
sion the plans of his work form the 
subject of this article. 

The Amsterdam Theatre is built 
upon piles with arched vaults resting 
thereon to form. the foundations. 
Over these vaults is formed the 
ground-floor level which is devoted 
entirely, in the front part of the 
house, to the approaches, entrances 
and vestibules. Although the theatre 


0s 0 © 2 werees. 18 a large one, there is simplicity and 

0 1 D3OGON0 oe 00 FEET symmetry about the arrangement of 

the plans, which are now often observed 

in modern Continental theatres and which students of theatre-plan- 

ning would do well to follow. I have laid stress more than once on 

the advantages of a symmetrical plan on the score of safety: with 

duplicated means of escape from each section of the seating, and 

the exits situated in corresponding positions on either side of the 

house ready exit is easily arranged. Such a scheme is to be 
found in the drawings which form the illustrations of this article. 

The usual covered carriage-approach is situated in the front of 
the building, the side or foot-passenger entrances being placed 
at the angles, an arrangement I have had to describe before. This 
gives the pedestrians an opportunity of entering the theatre without 
running the risk of being trampled upon by horses or having to dodge 
in and out under their noses. 

The outer vestibule leads to an inner hall, in which are situated 
the two ticket-offices ; beyond the hall and under the centre of the 
auditorium a large rotunda is placed. To the right and left of this 
rotunda are the two grand staircases which lead to the stalls and 
circle above. Each staircase is designed with two separate flights 
of steps, the one terminating at the stalls level, the other being con- 
tinued up to the grand-tier seats above. The plans show that there 
are also side-entrances to these staircases leading directly from the 
two side streets. These afford ready means of exit without having 
to again traverse the rotunda, hall and vestibule to the front of the 
building. 





In the front angles of the building are the entrances to the second | 


tier of seats and the gallery; and an excellent queue arrangement 


| been made to deliver in the direction of the street, instead of inwards 











towards the centre of the building. 

Altogether, it must be acknowledged that the approaches to the 
auditorium are on an ample and luxurious scale, occupying as they 
do, the whole of the ground-level of this part of the building. A 
notable feature of this plan is the direct means of exit into the open 
air afforded to members of the orchestra, without having to traverse 
the mezzanine under the stage, asis usually the case. The orchestra 
floor is laid over a hollow space formed by an inverted arch: this is 
done for acoustic reasons, as it adds to the resonance and power of 
the music. 

On the first-floor level the seats are arranged as stalls on the area, 
with a row of private boxes raised on a slightly higher level sur- 
rounding them. On the right hand of the “ Salle,” leading from the 
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grand staircase on that side, is a large refreshment-saloon, while in 
front over the vestibule is a small foyer and open balcony, the large 
foyer being placed on the level of the grand-tier boxes above. 

The lavatory accommodation is one of the happiest features of 
this well-studied plan, as these rooms are placed in the angles over 
the gallery entrances and are approached from the main corridors by 
means of lobbies. ‘They are of ready access from the auditorium, 
while at the same time they are sufficiently screened in by the man- 
ner in which their approach is arranged, and afford a privacy with- 
out actually hiding them away from those who want to find them. 
There is a decency exhibited in this arrangement, which at the same 
time does not detract from the convenience of these rooms by ren- 
dering them inaccessible. 

Passing now to the grand tier, it is found that the central feature 
of the auditorium is the Royal box ; a range of smaller private boxes 
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leads the people past the ticket-office to the separate staircases pro- 
For convenience of exit, it appears to me that 
the staircases would have been more valuable if the last flight had 


vided for each tier. 


1 Continued from No. 985, page 56. 
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support this on either side and two rows of stalls are provided in 
front of them. This is a happy combination of the opera-house and 
dramatic theatre and makes the building useful for either purpose. 
The second tier is planned with three rows of seats and no 
private boxes other than two between the main columns supporting 
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the roof, of which I shall speak hereafter. The same symmetrical 
arrangement of planning is repeated on this level, as well as on the 
allery tier, where there are most spacious refreshment-rooms, a 
foyer and every eonvenience for the audience, on as large a scale as 
for those occupying the better parts of the house. 
The general scheme of the interior decoration of the “ Salle ” calls 
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to mind the Haymarket Theatre, London: two columns, one on 
either side of the proscenium-boxes, support the proscenium-arch, 
while towards the back of the “horse-shoe ” there are two private 
boxes, also marked by a column on each side; from these columns 
the arches spring which support the ceiling. This arrangement is 
similar to that which was carried out some years ago at the Hay- 
market by the London architect, Mr. Charles John Phipps, F. S. A. ; 
its success bears this repetition. 

The construction of the tiers is of steel cantilevers, but as the number 
of rows of seats is limited on every tier, these cantilevers are very short, 
and there is no special feature in their design to call attention to. 

The completeness 
with which the part 
of the theatre behind 
the curtain is carried 
out can well be un- 
derstood from the 

lans themselves. 

enerally, the prin- 
ciple upon which this 

rtion of the build- 

Ing is designed is 
that while the ladies 
are accommodated 
with dressing-rooms 
on the one side of 
the stage and the 
men on the other, 
perfect symmetry 
and simplicity of ar- 
rangements are main- 
tained, as in the 
‘‘ front” of the house. 

There are two 
stage doors: the one 
from the street on 
the right, the other 
on the left. These 
lead to a broad cor- 
ridor which runs 
round three sides of 
the stage and in case 
of fire completely 
cuts the stage off 
from all the adminis- 
trative rooms. The 
stage is self-curtained by a thick wall, with only such openings in it as 
are necessary for the due performance of the business of the theatre. 
The stage, as the section shows, is very lofty, allowing for the raising 
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| of scenery without folding or rolling the cloths — a great saving in the 


wear and tear of the scenery, a great convenience in the quick 
manipulation of the flats, and a great precaution against fire. outs 

On the ground-floor to the right of the stage are the stage adminis- 
trative offices, to the left the manager’s room, board-room and band- 
room in direct communication with the orchestra. 

Behind the stage are two staircases leading to the dressing-rooms 
above ; in the centre is a lift for luggage and the quick conveyance 
of the performers from the stage to their dressing-rooms. The 
caretaker’s apartments are situated near one of the stage entrances, 
and two rooms are given to the “stage-doorkeeper” at the other 
entrance. This functionary has usually to be contented with a 
small cupboard-like compartment, wherein he is boxed from early 
morning till late night, checking in and out all performers, ballet, 
chorus, stage-hands, etc. —in all, some hundreds; and woe betide him 
if any unauthorized person finds his way past him into the sacred 
precincts of stageland. ‘The stage-doorkeeper’s facility for remem- 
bering faces needs to be phenomenal, considering his long hours and 
having to be constantly on the alert. His quarters should be comfort- 
able and not a box taken out of a passage, as if an afterthought had 
revealed.to the architect that such a person as a stage-doorkeeper 
was necessary to the due performance of the routine of theatrical 
business. 

On the stage level are the chief dressing-rooms, offices and scene- 
docks, while on the floors above are stores, wardrobes, ballet and 
chorus rooms and dressing-rooms for the less important members of 
the “ cast.” 

It will be noticed that the due regard for the safety of the per- 
formers has induced Mr. Jan Springer to provide on each floor of 
dressing-rooms external balconies, with ready access from the 
rooms, and escape by ladders from the higher balconies to the lower 
ones. This provision is in addition to the two broad staircases 
already mentioned. 

The sanitary requirements of this part of the house are not over- 
looked: on each oor, separate accommodation is given for males 
and females; indeed, the architect has shown to a marked extent his 
desire to look after the welfare of those whose lives are devoted to 
the pleasure of others and of their art. 

On the whole, Mr. Jan Springer must be heartily congratulated 
upon the planning of this addition to the municipal opera-houses of 
the Continent. , 

The treatment of the exterior is somewhat lighter in style, detail 
and grouping, than one is accustomed to see in the more severe 
Classic buildings which adorn other Continental cities. 

Ernest A. E. WooprRow. 


(To be continued. ] 


A NEW FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


AM now ready to make public the lecture delivered before 

the local Chapter of Architects on a new fireproof construction. 

The delay of three years has allowed me plenty of time to 
change the beginning, the middle and the end of the lecture to make 
it accord with late 
developments 
in the art of fire- 
proofing. 

The old lecture 
began, like all lec- 
tures on the same 
subject printed in 
the American Archi- 
tect, with a discovery 
that in imitating the 
Egyptian in his use 
of a beam and gir- 
der, we were fool- 
ishly using two 
beams when one 
would suffice. Some 
sad experiences have 
increased my venera- 
tion for the practice 
of the Egyptian, and 
I am ready to con- 
fess that the beam 
has come to stay, and 
that vaults and com- 
binations of metallic 
straps, strings, 
brackets and meshes 
with ‘ revolutioniz- 
ing” concrete sub- 
stances should be 
consigned to the cate- 
gory of constructions 
which may be said to 
be “interesting,” but 
in which one should not become interested financially. 

Instead, therefore, of offering a saving of beams as the result of 


abstruse calculation, I revise my system so as to show a surplus 
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of beams and a saving of floor and ceiling construction. Now that 
beams are cheap, it is possible for us to recognize the fact that, by 
setting them two to three feet apart, all we need is a flooring equal 
to a two-inch plank in strength and tenacity, but formed of incombus- 
tible materials and combined with a suspended heat-resisting ceiling. 
The loss of beam strength due to the diminished depth of this floor is 
more than offset by the diminished required strength due to the omis- 
sion of the entire mass of material usually filled-in between beams. Is 
not the tile arch, after all, a most irrational device when we conceive 
of the possibilities indicated above? Its use has been developed by 
artificial and wrong relations of cost of materials, unthinking credence 
in misleading tests, and ignorance of the behavior of tile in actual 
fires. Kecent fires prove that a fire which will not harm a wire-and- 
plaster or plaster-board construction will strip plastering off tile 
wherever it is exposed to heat or water. A severe fire quickly 
denudes beam flanges and girders and breaks off exposed tile 
surfaces. At this stage, the fire-department must intervene to pro- 
tect the beams from damage. 

The constructive error is apparent when repairs are made; since, 
for instance, a ceiling must be suspended over an entire area to get 
a the difficulty of patching the damaged portions of the tile 
arch. 

In short, we must allow in fireproof constructions, as Mr. Atkinson 
allows in “mill construction,” that it is economy to protect the 
frame from heat by a separate cheap device easily repaired at spots 
that may be damaged by intense heat or the efforts of firemen. Mr. 
Atkinson specifies for this purpose “ plastering on wire-lath or dove- 
tailed lath, or plaster-boards, or ceilings of tin, or other suitable 
metal.” The dove-tail lath and sheet-metal I reject as inferior to 
the other devices, because they permit a wood frame to char and a 
steel frame to expand, which means an expensive repair that could 
be avoided. Materials which protect wood will protect steel, but 
greater care must be exercised so that transmitted heat shall not 
unduly expand the steel frame, the expansion of steel beginning at a 
much lower temperature than the charring point of wood. 

It will be noted that Mr. Atkinson does not quote tile as a pro- 
tective device. Why? Because it possesses no advantage in cost 
or degree of protection that outbalances its disadvantages of weight, 
difficulty in cutting and fitting, and bad behavior in fires. If used at 
all where a real fire is to be expected, it must be used hollow, so that 
when the surface toward the fire flies off, the connecting ribs and 
remaining surface will shield the frame still. The firemen must 
be active as well, because an eleven-sixteenths-inch thickness of tile 
after six minutes’ exposure to high heat increases in temperature 
fifty degrees per minute |! 

The tile construction is of use simply because there are classes of 
buildings in which any incombustible floor and partition will remove 
all former cause of serious fire; anything will answer the purpose 
that does not feed and convey flame. For other buildings its use 
should be condemned except as a suspended two-inch hollow-tile 
ceiling, in which shape other materials surpass it in cheapness, pro- 
tection to the frame and cost of repair after a fire. 

When we consider how the sensitive steel beam is protected (?) 
by the close contact of a material getting hot at the rate of fifty 
degrees per minute, while other materials in the same position and 
with the same length of exposure would be cool, we must accord a 
degree of truth to Mr. Atkinson’s sarcastic views of our intelligent 
use of materials. A beam sixteen feet long and one hundred 
degrees hotter on the bottom than on the top must deflect four 
inches. lf the higher temperature be applied to the whole section 
at the same time, no deflection, but a harmless expansion, takes 
place. A hollow space between steel beams is, therefore, a means 
towards their preservation. Heat from below diffuses in the air-space, 
and wall ventilating-flues will prevent expansion of the air and 
bring cool air to reduce temperature. he floor above, being 
more pervious to heat than the ceiling, will absorb and radiate 
heat as fast as received. ‘The beam can expand but little, and can- 
not be distorted. The need of thus diffusing transmitted heat may 
be noted at the cooling-table of rolling-mills, where each beam must be 
turned until cooled in order to equalize the effects of air-currents 
which create slight differences in temperature in the glowing beam 
section. 

For commercial uses the fireproof floor should be hollow and ven- 
tilated; the ceiling should use some form of plaster-board suspended 
on metal hangers, countersunk so as to be covered and protected 
from the heat. Circulation of air should be provided for by a space 
between beam and plaster-board. This ceiling costs no more than 
the one advised by Mr. Atkinson for slow-burning construction. 

The steel frame is as economical as the wooden frame. It remains 
only to devise a satisfactory floor equal to a two-inch plank in 
strength, but composed of incombustible materials. In a floor, heat 
is of slight import when applied from above: the great need is a floor 
performing the office of a roof. If we take No. 24 corrugated sheets 
with one inch up-turned edges and clamp them to the beams and to 
each other, setting grooved wood furring-strips over the turned-up 
edges, so that nailing through the sides of these strips nails the whole 
floor together, we shall have a floor which will drain at the ends of 
the sheets and stop passage of water elsewhere. Cheap concrete 
is filled between the strips before the finished floor is laid. Wall 
gutters and outlets are provided. The water which seeps through 
the maple floor and the concrete and drips at the ends of the floor 
sheets may be drained very cheaply by small gutters beneath, lead- 


ing to scuppers or flues at the walls. Satisfactory flashing at columns 
and pipes may be easily accomplished with this floor. 

Mr. Darnare will find in this floor a working platform which requires 
a minimum of wood, affords a space for pipes and possesses ease of 
cutting and attachment. 

Mr. Moore, of the Continental Insurance Company, will find his 
suggestion of the use of metal-sheets as a fire and water stop de- 
veloped into a practical and economical roof. Mr. Atkinson will 
find some of his principles applied to the steel frame so as to make 
it superior to the slow-burning construction, even in cheapness; that 
is, if it is conceded that an incombustible hollow space is free from 
the objections inherent in the same space surrounded by combustible 
materials. In view of his late article in the Engineering Magazine, 
it will not be impertinence on my part to inform Mr. Atkinson that 
in all but buildings with a small amount of finish and equipment, 
a wooden frame is a disastrous factor, owing to its shrinkage and de- 
flection. In commercial buildings of the better type, the frame must 
be treated for dry-rot, or that risk assumed, because tenants insist 
upon finish of plaster or paint, and the “one rough coat of plaster 
to avoid dry-rot ” is just what they will not accept. The slow-burn- 
ing building finished to suit merchants, while constructed to suit Mr. 
Atkinson, is a more expensive building than the one I have described. 
In warehouses, which require no finish, the steel construction may 
cost a little more, but it is worth more than the slight difference 
in cost. In mills there may be necessities connected with machinery 
and shafting that will decide in favor of slow-burning construction. 
That there is need of sending students abroad to study abandoned, 
supposedly cheap, but really expensive, methods of combining coal- 
ashes and plaster, hoop-iron and what-not to make an already de- 
testable construction safe against little fires, may well be doubted. 

My acquaintance with approximations of Mr. Atkinson’s suppos- 
ititious European devices is so intimate, that I feel justified in assert- 
ing that one can sink all the money he deems advisuble upon them 
without adding the expense of a European trip. 

In a pamphlet published by Mr. Moore of the Continental Fire 





Insurance Company, all these constructions at all applicable to 
the country are fully described. They have been abandoned in foreign 
countries for the same reason that they will soon disappear in 
this country. They are attempts to make a construction safe from 
fire, whichis already very undesirable on other accounts. Progress has 
evolved a better type, superior to the old in all respects. The bal- 
ance of first cost against the better type has slowly disappeared. 
Only the old wood-lath type, which Mr. Atkinson so detests, may be 
said to be temporarily cheap. Any attempts to better it only in- 
crease the field for its ravages. 

For vears after buildings are completed, architects as coroners, 
and exasperated clients as oe hold inquests upon the disintegrat- 
ing efforts of the wooden frame. The universal verdict is that any 
form of wooden frame is an evil to be abolished, except possibly Mr. 
Atkinson’s slow-burning construction in the mill, for which it was 
designed and for whose needs it is perfectly adapted. 

In many cases it is real economy to use the present type of fire- 
proof construction at its present cost. Perhaps Mr. Atkinson can 
be persuaded to look upon the new type, which I respectfully sub- 
mit to him, as an evidence that “the prosaic study,” “the art of 
building at once safely and inexpensively,” is receiving some share 
of attention from the architectural profession. Any carpenter in 
any part of the United States can erect this floor, and with it pro- 
duce a fireproof building. The cost of a house floor, including the 
beams and ready for one coat of plaster and the finishing floor, 
ranges from fifteen cents to eighteen cents per square-foot, accord- 
ing to span. The mercantile floor, including the same items, will 
range from twenty cents to thirty cents per square-foot, according to 
span, strength and degree of fire and water proofing. 

While the devices of this floor are patented, it is a general type 
and not necessarily the limit of progress in the same direction. I 
trust it may hold out sufficient hope to enable our travelling student 
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FIG. I]. (G.12. 





FIG: 13. 





ADJUSTABLE 
FLOOR 





FIG. [4 


The stripe are common pine, 2/ x 2}/’ section. They may be had, treated for 
dry-rot, at twenty-five cents per square of floor extra. 
Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12 show the ceiling hanger and method of erection. They 


is a requisite. 
ae on and furring strips and method of attachment to the beams and each | are very strong and light, formed of No. 20 galvanized-iron to fit all sizes of 


other are shown in Figs. 3,4,5,6and7. Fig. 8 shows the wall strip and flashing. | beams. 
The clamps are formed of thin galvanized-iron. The sheets range from No. 25 Figs. 13 and 14 show plaster boards laid upon the shelves of the bangers. 


to No. 20 in thickness and are 16” wide by any length up to ten feet. 


Fig. 1 shows a view of a completed floor and ceiling for ordinary uses, and Figs. 
2 and 15 show the variety intended for commercial use where drainage of the 
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to maintain his search for inspiration among the masterpieces of 
the noblest of arts, confident that the constructors of his own coun- 
try will furnish him all needed advice in the art of building at once 
safely and inexpensively. H. B. SEELY. 


Notes. — This floor is the old type, but composed of incombustible 
materials throughout, and it restores to fireproof construction the chief 
labor- working platform and constructive advantages missing in tile-arch 
devices. A scientific use of the construction involves the treatment of 
the sheet and concrete as a roofing device primarily, and supporting de- 
vice in case of severe fire. The strip, incombination with the flanges of 
the sheet, supplies the element of stiffness for flooring purposes. 

As in wood-framing, a fixed heavy parallel load should be taken 
directly by a special beam beneath, and uniformity of span conduces 
to economy in cutting floor and ceiling materials. Tables of strengths 
of sheets will soon be published. For the present they may be calcu- 
lated according to the formula in the ‘‘ Carnegie Pocket Companion,” 
page 160. 


THEATRE FIRE STATISTICS.} 


may be well to begin by giving briefly a few statistics 
regarding theatre fires and their causes. Here we at 
once encounter much difficulty in gathering and presenting 
accurate and reliable figures and facts. 

There are numerous cases in which a fire breaking out 
in a theatre, on the stage, in the auditorium, or elsewhere, 





men on duty in the building. Many cases of this kind never become 
known to the public or to the press, and no accurate record is kept 
of them. In other instances again, blind fire-alarms are followed by 
a panic and often by loss of life. When a fire in a theatre breaks 
out during the night and destroys the building, the cause of the same 
often forever afterwards remains a mystery. Distinction must be 
made between occasional outbreaks of fire which are subdued before 
it can spread, and such fires as completely destroy the building. 
The data given below refer only to theatres which are entirely 
burned down. 

Those fires, which break out during a performance when the 
building is crowded with people, are naturally the ones of greatest 
interest to us. If accompanied, as they unfortunately often are, 
with loss of life, the number of persons killed and wounded is 
difficult to ascertain with. absolute accuracy, as many perish in the 
building who are not missed by friends or relatives. The tendency 
in these cases is usually, for the press, to exaggerate the number of 
victims, whereas, on the other hand, the theatre officials or the muni- 
cipauty often try to keep the figures below the actual number. 
The curious mistake is sometimes made of counting both the dead 
and the wounded in the same figure of victims, obtaining thereby 
largely increased and incorrect figures. 

e are principally indebted for theatre-fire statistics to the works 
of Herr August Foelsch, a German civil engineer, recently de- 
ceased; of Herr Franz Gilardone, a retired German fireman; of 
Captain Shaw, of the London Fire-Brigade; to Dr. Choquet, 
physician to a French Life Insurance Company, and to the labors 
and reports of John C. Hexamer, Esq., a civil engineer and in- 
surance surveyor, of Philadelphia. Their figures and statistics do 
not, by any means, agree, and it is difficult to account for the dis- 
crepancies. ‘Taking the work of Herr Foelsch as, on the whole, the 
most complete and reliable guide, although it is not brought quite up 
to date, being published in 1878, with a supplement issued in 1882, 
shortly after the Vienna Ring Theatre fire, we find a list of 516 
theatres enumerated which, up to and including the year 1877, were 
completely destroyed by fire.? 

Out of these, 460 theatres were burned in 100 years. 
tains of theatres in the principal cities the following : 


The list con- 


Londolives sav scadecves 31 BOOton. 6249 :6.4:600503> 11 WOOO. osc scsaiyesscses 6 
PaPiiiscds5iccsncg aes 29 Glasgow ......cesee. 11 Baltimore ieiscsscisces 6 
New York® .......... 26 Cinoinnatl <s.0icscsine 9 DOlOGNBi ii's5 sc eaneaaose 5 
San Francisco........ 21 ##New Orleans........ 8 Ralnbutseyeseaiccs. 4 


Philadelphia.......... 17 BOrdGGuksa<.6:03220 7 


Among the 516 theatres we find — 


37 theatres which were burned twice. 
8 " as “ three times. 
4 * * _ ES four times. 
1 theatre (the Bowery Theatre in New York) which was burned five times; also 
one theatre in Spain which burned down seven times. 


Regarding the average life of theatres, the records are confined 
to 252 theatres, and show that — 


5 theatres burned down before the opening. 
‘ “ee 


70 ‘ in the first 5 years after opening. 
a. + Y a ‘between 6-10 “ =“ - 
45 ec ae sc sc 11-20 “ce “ce ec 
27 ee “ ce “ec 21-30 eé ae “e 
12 sé e se ee 31-40 ce ce ce 
20 “cc sé sc ac 41-50 “ “c se 
17 oe ce ac ec 51-60 ce ac «ec 

7 “ “ “c “cc 61-80 &c “cc sc 

8 ‘c sc ‘6 sé 81-100 * “c rT 

3 ss id ** after over 100 years’ existence. 

Total... 252 


1 Extract from a paper by Mr. Wm. Paul Gerhard, read before the National 
Association of Fire Engineers. 
* This figure, in the supplemental edition of 1882 to the work, was corrected to 


a Since 1821, up to the present day, 29 theatres have burned down in New York 
ty. 


is at once extinguished by the stage-hands, or by the fire- 


Out of a total of 252 theatres, 70, or more than one-fourth of them, 


are destroyed before they reach an age of five years. 


Theatres, therefore, as a rule, do not attain an old age, and Herr 
Foelsch figures the average age of these 252 theatres as 223 years. 
For the United States, the average life of a theatre is said to be 
only from eleven to thirteen years, but it should be remarked that 
these figures were reached some years ago, before the more strict 
theatre laws of some of our large cities (New York and Boston, and 
quite recently Brooklyn and Philadelphia) were enacted. 

Recent analytical studies of the question have elicited the fact 
that there are two periods in the life of a theatre-building, when it 
is most endangered or subject to destruction by fire, namely, one 
from the time of its construction up to and including the first five 
years, and the second period, after the theatre has been opened 
from forty to fifty years. This may be explained first, by the fact 
that in a new theatre the safety appliances, the arrangements for 
lighting, the scene-hoisting devices, the fire-protection appliances, 
are rarely in perfect working-order, and the theatre employés have 
not as yet become accustomed to handling them and are likewise 
unfamiliar with the rules of management. 

The second period of renewed danger is explained by the fact 
that after the number of years quoted above, much of the apparatus 
in a theatre has become worn out or useless, and is not always kept 
in repair or replaced by new apparatus, and it may also be attributed 
to the fact that after the lapse of miny years the theatre manage- 
ment and inspection are apt to be less strict, and that often interior al- 
terations are made which unfavorably affect the safety of the building. 

From the middle of the last century to the present day, nineteen 
theatres, on the average, have been destroyed annually by fire. For 
those who are interested in more detailed figures, 1 quote the 
statistics gathered by Herr Foelsch and Dr. Choquet, the latter’s 
figures being placed in brackets. 


In the years 1751-1760 there were 4 theatre fires in all countries. 
“ “ec “ ac “ce 8 ee «sé “ec “i ae 


1761-1770 


“cc “s se 1771-1780 “ | 9 [11] sa “ sc 66 “ce 
“ ee ‘ 1781-1790 “cc “ 11 [13] ae ee “cc sé “a 
sé “ sc 1791-1800 ce ay 13 (15) ‘< “c tc sc 4c 
‘< ‘é “ec 1801-1810 ae a 17 7 te se OK ee 
ee se sé 1811-1820 «e “ 16 [18] “ ae ‘e “e se 
ce ‘< «ee 1821-1830 ‘“e ‘ 30 [32] ee ce ay “ec Ty 
sé sé « 1831-1840 ‘ «e “Db [30] se “ cote “< 
se ee 1841-1850 ac “ce 43 [54] e se ee ‘< ‘é 
se sé ce 1851-18t0 se sé 69 [76] “ce sé ee ote sé 
ss “ ae 1861-1870 “é “ 99 [103] ac ae se 46 te 
ee ee “ 1871-1880 se se 181 [169] ‘ec oe ae sé se 
«e e a 1881-1885 ae ‘cc [174] ec “e 6c “ “ 


Taking each year from 1871 we have the following numbers : 


In 1871 there were 20 theatres destroyed. 
4c ce 13 “sé “ce 


ore “cc 

c ee ‘ce sé 15 ce “e 

‘é 1874 e “ 15 ec “cc 

+e 1875 ce e 14 ‘< as 

“ec 1876 “ “ce 19 “cc ce 

ce 1877 oe ae 17 iT} “ 
cee 2 oa eS 

‘ naa nm “cc 

sé 13h ac sc a “a “ec 

« 1k81 ac sé oR - a 
ange: 8) St OR aT 

“c 1883 sc sc 29 sc “ec 

sé 1884 “cc se 9 {40} ac se 

“ee | “<< oe sc ee 

a ae io cc ; [8] ce ‘ec 

se 1887 ‘“c sé 12 [18] or ae 
“1888 6 YY SS * P (up to November.) 


The fire-loss represented by these figures reaches many million of 


dollars’ worth of property. 
The hour of the day in which theatre fires started is of considera- 


ble interest. Out of 289 fires — 


56 theatres burned during the day between 7 A. M. and the afternoon, or.. 19.4% 
15 7 . one hour before beginning of performance, or.......... 5.2% 
i <. (Adring perforManoe OF. <ciescsnes 63 .ccccasavrnaxksw'eoes 12.4% 
66 Be es within two hours after close of performance, or........ 23.9% 
ligi's © ‘* during the night and before 7 A. M. next morning, or.. 39.1% 


Later on, when the records of 373 theatre fires were available, 
Herr Foelsch found this percentage to remain nearly the same, viz : 
19.9; 5.6; 11.6; 22.6 and 40.3¢/ respectively. It will be seen from 
these figures that the greatest danger from fire to a theatre is 
during the two hours following a performance, and not during the 
performance, as would naturally be supposed. ‘The reason for this 
is, partly, that during the performance a greater watchfulness exists 
as regards open lights, the sources of heat, and the other usual 
causes of fire, and partly because many fires while actually started 
during a performance, for instance, by carelessness in the use of fire- 
works, or by the use of firearms, do not break out at once, but 
smolder for a while in the inflammable scenery and woodwork of the 
stage, and break out during the hours following the performance. 
The risk from fire immediately before the performance and while 
the audience is admitted, is found to be three times as great as 
during other hours of the day, which is explained by the fact that at 
this time the gas flames are lit which illuminate the scenery. 

Theatres are, therefore, safest in the day-time; the danger is in- 
creased threefold during preparations before the performance 
because of lighting up, etc.; it is reduced during the performance on 
account of the careful inspection and greater watchfulness on the 
stage, but is still two times as large as during the day; the danger 
reaches a maximym (7 times the day risk) during the two hours 
after the close of the performance, and it remains during the night 
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nearly 34 times as great as during the day (sparks from fireworks 
or pistol wads may remain glowing for hours after the performance). 

he theatre fires which break out during the performance are 
often accompanied with loss of life of both spectators and actors, 
and are therefore of particular, though sad interest to us. The life 
of firemen is often greatly endangered at theatre fires at all hours, 
and the list of instances where firemen have been killed while en- 
gaged in their duty in trying to save burning theatres is quite large. 

Herr Foelsch describes in detail 36 theatre fires between 1770 
and 1877, which began during the performance, and out of this 
number not less than six were accompanied by appalling loss of life. 
From 1877 to 1889 six other deplorable theatre calamities have 
occurred. In the twelve years from 1876 to 1888, not less than 
1,600 people have been killed in the six well-known theatre disasters 
of Brooklyn, Nice, Vienna, Paris, Exeter and Oporto, nearly all of 
the victims being dead within ten minutes from the time when the 
flames and the smoke from the stage reached the auditorium and 
the galleries. 

Dr. Choquet, in his statistics, enumerates a total of 732 theatres 
destroyed by fire from 1751 to 1885, with a total number of victims, 
i. e., both killed and wounded, of 6,573. This list includes fires 
where firemen lost their lives in the performance of their duty. 
Since the beginning of this century 536 theatre fires occurred, and 
from 4,500 to 5,000 persons have been killed or wounded. 

Here are in detail, in periods of ten years, some of the figures of 
victims of theatre-fire calamities given by Dr. Choquet : 


In the years 1751-1760, 10 victims. 
“s “1761-1770, 4 * 
aS ** 1771-1780, 164 * (Amsterdam, 1772, 25 d. ; 
Saragossa, 1778, 77 d., 52 w.) 
*s ‘* 1781-1790, = 21 ad 
** 1791-1800, 1,010 ‘ (Capo d’Istria, 1794, 1,000 v.) 
«s ‘© 1801-1810, 37 
* ‘© 1811-1820, 85 (Richmond, Va., 1811, 72 v.) 
ss ‘© 1821-1830, 105 ‘ (Philadelphia, 1829, 97 v.) 


1831-1840, 813 - 


1841-1850, 2,114“ (St. Petersburg, 1836, 800 v.) 
ma > % 


(Canton, 1845, 1670 v. ; 
Carlsruhe, 1847, 63 d., 203 w.) 
Quebec, 1846, 200 v.) 

(Livorno, 1857, 43 d., 134 w.) 


(Ahmednuggur, 1878, 40 v. ; 
Brooklyn, 1876, 283 v. ; 
Shanghai, 1871, 120 v. ; 
Sacramento, 1876, 110 v.) 

(Nice, 1881, 70 v.; 
Richmond, 1885, 100 v. ; 
Vienna, 1881, 450 v.) 


1851-1860, 241 “ 
1861-1870, 104 “ 
1871-1880, 1,217“ 


1881-1885, 628 ‘ 


In the year 1887, Paris, 150 ‘“ 
“ ‘© 1888, Oporto, 140“ 
1887, Exeter, 200 iy 
1892, Philadelphia, Central Theatre, several dead and wounded. 


Before proceeding to study the causes of theatre fires, I will give 
a brief list of twelve prominent theatre-fire calamities of this century, 
the horrors of many of which are probably fresh in your mind. 


LIST OF TWELVE PROMINENT THEATRE-FIRE CALAMITIES OF THIS CENTURY 


1. Theatre in Richmond, Va.— Date: December 26, 1811. Time of fire: 
During the last act of the evening performance. Number of peeps in 
audience: About 600. Cause of fire: Careless hoisting of a stage chandelier 
with lighted candles, wasreDy a border became ignited. Panic, jam at 
exits. Number of victims: Seventy persons killed, many injured. No 
data available as to location, plan, construction and equipment. 

2. Lehman Theatre and Circus at St. Petersbury, Russia. — Date: 
February 14, 1836. Time of fire: During the afternoon performance, at 
40’clock. Number of people in audience unknown. Cause of fire: Stage 
lamp, hang too high, ignited the stage roof. Panic, jam at exits. Number 
of victims: About 800 persons killed. Location: In an open square. Con- 
struction: Temporary wooden structure. Exits obstructed by the papic- 
stricken crowd. 

3. Royal Theatre, at Quebec, Canada. — Date: June 12, 1846. Time of 
fire not stated. Number of peowle in audience unknown. Cause of fire: 
The upsetting of a lamp on the stage ignited a wing. Number of persons 
killed: About 100. Construction: Of combustible material. Chief 
defects: Insufficient exits, narrow stairs ; ope wooden staircuse broke from 
overweight of the crowd, and thereby obstructed one of the exit doors. 

4. Grand Ducal Theatre, at Carlsruhe, Baden, Germany.— Date: 
February 28, 1847. Time of fire: Just before beginning of evenin - 
formance. Number of people in audience: About 2,000. Cause of fre: 
The careless lighting up of the gas-lights in the Grand-Ducal box ignited 
the draperies. Number of victims: Sixty-three persons dead and 200 in- 
jured. Location: Entirely free on open square. Construction: Wooden 
interior, the four exits ordinarily effected the emptying of the house in six 
minutes. Chief defects: The main entrance to the theatre was bricked up 
(!). Of the four exits mentioned, only one was open ; the other three were 
locked and barricaded. The gas was turned off in the street after the fire 
broke oat, but the oijl-lamps in corridors were kept burning. The occu- 
pants of the parquet and of the balconies escaped. Most of the victims 
were gallery spectators, who became suffocated by smoke. Many were 
saved by breaking-in the locked exit doors. 

5. Teatro degli Aquidotti, Leghorn, Italy. — Date: June 7, 1857. Time 
of fire: About 8 o’clock in the evening. Number of people in the audience: 
About 3,000. Cause of fire: A rocket, part of fireworks on the stage, 
ignited the scenic decorations. Number of victims: From 43 to 100 killed, 
and 134 to 200 injured. No details. 

6. Conway's Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Date: December 5, 1876. 
Time of fire: During the last act of the performance of ‘‘The Two 
Orphans.’? Number of people in audience: About 1,000, viz: 250 in par- 
auc 350 in balcony, 405 in the gallery. Cause of fire: A border caught 

re from the border-lights, perhaps owing to a sudden draught, caused by 
opening a window. The fire was increased by the opening of a large door 
at the back of the stage. Number of persons killed: 283, all from the 
upper gallery. Location: Building stuod detached on three sides. Con- 
struction: Ordinary, but with well-arranged exits, permitting the empty- 
ing of the theatre in from 5 to 6 minutes. Plan of theatre: Considered 
comparatively good at the time. Chief defects: No ftreproof curtain, no 
water available for fire-purposes. No fire-hose at the fire-hydrants, nor 


any other fire-extinguishing appliances available. Auxiliary exit doors for 
the gallery kept closed. Only one staircase for the gallery. Stage over- 
crowded with scenery. Lofts over the auditorium filled with much in- 
flammable scenic materia). Proscenium of wood. During fire the gas 
was turned off in the street. 

7. Theatre Municipal, at Nice, Italy. — Date: March 23, 1881. Time of 
fire: At 8.30 in the evening, immediately before the beginning of the per- 
formance. Number of people in audience not known. Cause of fire: In 
lighting the border-lights, an explosion of gas took place, igniting at once 
the scenic decorations. Number of persons killed: From 150 to 200, 
nearly all from the upper gallery. Location: In an open square. Con- 
struction: Substantial. Plan and arrangement: Fairly good. Chief 
defects: No fireproof curtain, no oil-lamps in corridors and exits. Auxil- 
iary exit door from gallery to the safety stairs could not be found on 
account of darkness, the gas-lights having been extinguished. The lower 
part of gallery stairs steep and with winding-stepe. The exit doors 
obstracted by the jam. 

8. Ring Theatre, at Vienna, Austria. Date: December 8, 1881. Time 
of fire: About 6.45 in the evening, just before the beginning of the per- 
formance. Number of people in the audience: About 1,800. Cause of fire: 
The careless lighting of the border-lights by means of an alcohol torch (the 
usual electric flashlight apparatus being out of order) ignited a hanging 
border. Number of persons killed: At least 450, many from the upper 
gallery. Location: Standing free on three sides. Construction: Substan- 
tial, but stairways bad. Plan and arrangement defective. Chief defects: 
Iron fireproof curtain could only be lowered from the rigging loft, and 
could not be lowered at the time of the fire. Special exit doors locked, keys 
and locks rusty. Gas-lights extinguished, oil-lamps provided in corridors, 
but not lighted. The exits insufficient, and obstructed by the jam. This 
fire was very similar to the Brooklyn Theatre fire. The fire caught in each 
case among the flies, from a border-light. The bursting open of a 
door in rear of stage let in a blast of air, which drove the flames and the 
suffocating fire-smoke through the proecenium-opening into the auditorium. 

9. Circus Ferroni, at Berditschef, in Russian Poland. — Date: January 


13, 1883. Time of fire: During evening performance. Number of ple 
in the andience: About 600. Cause of : A stableman ook the 
stable adjoining the circus, was smoking a cigarette and was lying on 


straw which ignited; a fellow laborer ran for a pail of water and left a door 
open, which created a strong draught and thus fed the flames. Inside of 
twenty minutes the whole circus stood in flames. Number of victims: 
Offictal figure, 268 persons burnt to death; other reports state 430 dead, 80 
mortally injured, 100 persons missing. Many children crushed and suffo- 
cated in the jam of people. Both stable-laborers who caused the fire 
burned to death, 27 horses and 11 trained dogs burned. Construction of 
building: Of double walls of wood, with an interior filling of straw (1) be- 
tween the boards as a protection against the cold. No safety measures 
against fire. One safety exit, but not known to the public. Owing to the 
extreme cold weather there was scarcity of water, and a fire-engine, in 
running to the fire, was delayed by breaking through the ice. 

10. Opera Comique Theatre, Paris, France.— Date: May 25, 1887. 
Time of fire: About 9». mw. Number of people in andience: About 1,600. 
Cause of fire: Scenery ignited from the gas-lights. Number of persons 
killed: From 70 to 110, largely from the upper gallery, and stage people. 
Location: Standing free on three sides. Construction: Good, although not 
peau: Plan and arrangement faulty. Chief defects: Exits for 
about half the stage people over a narrow wooden bridge over upper part 
of stage. Iron curtain not lowered, fire-hydrants not used; gas extin- 
guished in the exits and corridors. 

11. Exeter Theatre, Exeter, England. — Date: September 5, 1887. Time 
of fire: During oye pe oeuenes Number of ple in audience not 
stated. Cause of fire: Scenery caught fire from the gas-lights. Number 
of persons killed: From 166 to 200, mostly from the upper gallery. Loca- 
tion: In an open square. Construction: Bad. Plan and arrangement: 
Fairly good, but the e Upper gallery had only one exit, which was badly 
arranged and obstructed. Chief defects: No fire curtain; insufficient fire- 
appliances on stage; stage overloaded with scenery; insufficient and badly 
arranged exits. 

12. Theatre at Oporto, Portugal. — Date: March 31, 1888. Cause of 
fire: A rope in the rigging-loft came too near the border-lights and caught 
fire, whic a spread. A panic broke out, and the safety exits being 
closed, a jam resu in the corridors. Many persons jumped to the street 
from the windows, others followed on top of those lying wounded and 
killed in the street. Sailors and marine soldiers in the upper gallery are 
said to have used their knives to kill persons standing in their way. 
Number of victims: 240 persons. Chief defects: Theatre built entirely of 
wood; all stage ee were open and unprotected lights. No safety- 
appliances of any kind. 


It may be noted that in nearly all the catastrophes briefly 
described, fire broke out high up in the inflammable scenery, near 
the borders, and was caused by gas-lights coming into contact with 
the combustible scenery. 

Besides the twelve theatre fires briefly mentioned, in which alone 
about 3,000 people lost their lives, there is a large list of other fires, 
full of horrors, about which, however, the details are meagre. 

Among these I mention the fire in a theatre at Canton, China, on 
May 25, 1845, where 1,670 persons are said to have perished; the 
fire of the theatre at Whampoa, China, in 1853, caused by fireworks, 
and killing 30 persons; the theatre at Tientsin, China, burned in 
May, 1872, with 600 persons dead; the fire at a theatre in Ahmed- 
nuggur, East India, on May 11, 1878, when 40 persons were killed ; 
the fire of the Gayety Theatre, in Milwaukee, on November 15, 
1869, caused by the upsetting of a kerosene-lamp on the stage, 
whereby 2 persons were burned to death, and about 30 injured; the 
fire in a theatre at Tschernigow, Russia, on December 24, 1882, caused 
by @ gas-metre explosion, and resulting in a panic, wherein several 

ople were killed and 100 injured; the theatre fire at Dervio, 

omo, Italy, on June 25, 1883, where 47 persons lost their lives; 
and the fire at the Central Theatre, in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1892, 
causing the death of several persons. 

Again, there are numerous instances of large loss of life during 
panics in public halls and places of assembly, of which I will mention 
only the panic at the Victoria Hall, in Sunderland, England, where 
of 2,000 children present, 188 were crushed and trampled to death, 
and the panic in a circus at Richmond, (State?) in 1885, whereby 
100 persons were killed. 
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CONSTRUCTION.!— XXVII. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTIONS. 
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Fig. |41. From a Bas-relief, Notre Dame la Grande, Poitiers, France. 
OMPARING the military constructions of the beginning of the 
Middle Ages and those of the Romans, thre is to be noted only 
a somewhat decreased perfection in the use of materials and the 
execution; the processes are the same; the curtain-walls and the 
towers are merely composed of masses of rubble-work, protected 
with a facing of small stones either rough or sparely dressed. It 
seems that the Normans were the first to introduce certain improve. 
ments in military works unknown before their time, and which 
from the eleventh century on give to these constructions a marked 
superiority over those which existed in Eastern Europe. The most 
notable among these improvements was the rapidity with which they 
erected their strongholds. William the Conqueror covered Eng- 
land and a part of Normandy in a very few years with strongholds 
built of masonry executed with perfect solidity which is attested by 
the great number of them still standing. 

It is to be supposed that the Normans established on Western soil 
the methods in use by the Romans, that is to say, requisitions for 
building their fortresses and this is, indeed, in a completely subju- 
gated country, the best method of raising massive structures re- 
quiring only large amounts of materials and many hands. There is 
to be found, in short, in the primitive military constructions of the 
Normans no trace of art; everything is sacrificed to the prime need 
of defense. Buildings of this sort furnish no material for analysis ; 
they have no interest for us, except from the defensive point-of-view. 

It is scarcely before the end of the twelfth century that we find 
special methods of construction applied to defensive works, forming 
an art by itself. For masses of rubble-work offering equal and 
continuous resistance, are substituted supports united by discharging- 
arches, and thus forming in the curtain-walls as well as in the towers 
some parts more resistant than others, each independent of the 
other, so as to avoid the fall of large portions of the masonry if they 
should be undermined. It is about this time also that they attached 
great importance to the site of military works, that constructors chose 
rocky soils difficult to undermine, and that they frequently benched 
out the rock in order to obtain indestructible escarpments, for during 
the grand sieges undertaken at this epoch, notably by Philip 
Augustus, sapping and mining were the means most often employed 
for ‘overthrowing walls. 

One of the bas-reliefs which decorate the western facade of 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande at Poitiers, which dates from the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, already shows us city walls, composed 
of discharging-arches carried by slightly projecting exterior but- 
tresses (141). But it is not necessary to stop too long over these 
representations of monuments which do not always conform to 
reality. The discharging-arches when they exist habitually appear 
on the interior of the walls to carry the chemin de ronde and 
masked by the exterior facing. Common sense would, in fact, 
indicate that discharging-arches on the exterior would mark to 
besiegers the point where they should begin to undermine, and that 








1From the ‘ Dictionnaire raisonné de l’ Architecture Frangaise,” b M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan Edifices, trans- 
Jated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 989, page 104. 





the projection of the buttresses would hide the advance guard. ‘The 
above examples should therefore be considered as the reverse of the 
wall used on account of necessities of sculptural decoration. 

The intelligence which we see displayed by the French constructors 
toward the end of the twelfth century in religious and civil edifices 
is also found in military edifices; they endeavor to replace the 
passive forces of Roman construction by active forces; but military 
architecture is concerned not alone with existing exterior agencies 
and the natural laws of gravity; it has to offer resistance to the 
destructive hands of mea. 

The logic of the artists who develop the art of architecture in the 
Middle Ages and raise it out of the Romanesque rut, is rigorous; 
we have had occasion to demonstrate this to our readers in the first 
two parts of this article. It will be understood that this logical and 
truthful spirit found a fine chance to exercise itself in the construc- 
tion of military edifices, where everything must be sacrificed to the. 
necessity of defense. Sapping and mining carried out by means of 
a system of shoring, which was set on fire, being the most ordinary 
principle of attack in the twelfth century, it was necessary to oppose 
this system by a fae capable of rendering futile the works of 
the assailants. If, then, we construct a tower on the plan A (142), 
and if the miners succeed in attacking it, in two adjacent points of 
the exterior face, and make the two cavities B C' shoring them with 
small struts, when they set these struts on fire, all the portion EF 
of the tower will fall outside and the work will be destroyed ; but 
if, using the same cubic quantity of materials and covering the same 
superficies, we take the trouble to build in pee of a solid wall a 
series of niches included between interior buttresses as plan G 
indicates, there is an even chance that the miner will happen upon a 
void instead of a solid, and then his plan of burning struts will pro- 
duce no results; but if he hits upon a solid wall this will offer him a 
greater thickness than in the plan A, and his work will be longer and 
more difficult; in addition, the recesses H allow of countermining, if 
he works below these niches. In addition, the niches H themselves 
can be shored on the inside, so as to make the fall of a part of the 
tower impossible, even admitting that the excavations of the mine 
have been made at J, and at K underneath the piers. Thus as early 
as the end of the twelfth century with a cubical quantity of mate- 
rials equal to that previously em nlayed and even a less quantity, the 
military constructors had succeeded in giving a much stronger 
foundation to their works. In addition, the constructors buried i in 
the thickness of the walls tough pieces of wood bolted together with 
iron so as to encircle their towers at different levels. The principle 
was excellent but the method very bad; for these pieces of wood 
completely deprived of air, rapidly dried and rotted. Later they 

noticed the rapid destruction of wood so used and replaced it by a 
system of anchors made of iron cramps built-in between two courses. 

There is one observation which might occur to any one and which 
is not devoid of interest. The mortars generally employed during 
the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, in churches 
and most religious constructions are bad, wanting in body, i im per- 
fectly mixed and frequently even the sand itself gives out and seems 
to have been replaced by stone dust; while the mortars employed in 
military constructions at this epoch, as well as before and after, are 
excellent and are frequently as good as Roman mortars; the same 





Fig. 142. 


may be said of materials. The stones employed in the fortifications 
are of a superior quality, well chosen and worked in large masses; 
they emphasize, by contrast, the great negligence or painful economy 
in the greater part of religious constructions. 
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Evidently the lay noblemen when they built fortresses had kept 
the Roman method of requisitions and apportionments which the 
abbots and bishops were unable or unwilling to maintain. It would 
seem that the Norman seigneurs were the first to reorganize the build- 
ing system employed by the Romans,’ and their example has been 
followed in all the northern and western provinces. Enthusiasm 
produces great things, but it is of short duration. A sentiment of 
reaction against barbarism caused the erection of abbey churches 
and the vast constructions surrounding them; a desire for liberty 
and an awakening of faith brought about the building of cathedrals; 
but these moments of effervescence past, abbots and bishops found 
only a cold devotion left; hence negligence or scamping in the 
doing of work. With the lay nobility it could not be thus; 
the peasants were not asked for devoutness, they were required 
to do regular tasks under rigid supervision. This method was 
certainly the better one for the regular prosecution of considerable 
undertakings. So we ought not to be surprised at the hatred which 
has been transmitted among us from generation to generation against 
the feudal fortresses and the affection for their cathedrals which the 
people have retained through these hundreds of years. At the end of 
the last century it is true that many churches were destroyed, more 
particularly conventual churches — because these belonged to feudal 
establishments; but not many cathedrals have been destroyed, while 
all the chateaux, without exception, have been devastated — many, 
even, had been ruined under Louis XIII and Louis XIV. So far as 
we constructors are concerned, we have only to state here facts, 
from which each one can draw conclusions in accordance with his 
own manner of looking at things; we are obliged to admit that from 
the point-of-view of workmanship, there are found in the fortresses 
of the Middle Ages, uniformity and sureness of execution, a regu- 
lated progression and an attention which are wanting in many of 
our religious edifices. 

In the construction of churches there may be noticed interrup- 
tions, boggling, frequent modifications in the original projects, which 
are to be explained by lack of money, more or less flagging zeal of 
bishops, canons or abbots, new ideas which crowded into the brains 
of those who ordered and paid for the work. All that is benevo- 
lently laid to the account of the ignorance of the master-workman, 
the inefliciency of their methods.’ 


(To be continued.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. — REPORT ON THE 
BEAUX — ARTS COMPETITION, NO. 1. — SUBJECT, “A SMALL 
THEATRE FOR CANTATAS.” 


Tue following awards were made : 


NAME OF COMPETITOR. ATELIER, ORDER OF MERIT, 
Be ARIE, ooo ae Fes os ee meee ae Mass. Inst. of Tech.... Awarded a Medal, 
. , Masqueray-Chambers.. } ; 
KARL RICHARDSON... ::ccccsssseos Sketch-Clab of N. Y.. § First Mention. 
BF. THORNDYERi.564.i55 metho Mass. Inst. of Tech.... ae 66 
W.. BERGER i éieevis0G instcieces Masqueray-Chambers.. Second " 
; ’ { Masqueray-Chambers.. } 
LESTER A, CRAMER.......... --*** ) Sketch-Club of N.Y... § s ms 
We: Bo PAVILEE sic se nksciveronwias Mass. Inst. of Tech.... a6 a 


j Earnest Flagg.......-. | “ “ 


FULLERTON & MACCAFERTY...... ) Sketch-Club of N. Y...§ 


> IB; PENNELL sisciseess detasaee Boston Arch’l Club... a Sy 
We ci Vie RANDOLPH 00566 6iccsasas Howard & Cauldwell.. ee " 
pete eh Ss { Ernest Flagg.......... } ve és 
Emery ROTH.............- hick ass Sketch-Cluteot wy f 

M WHITING <s cevssosedcsssowes ia Ernest Flagg........ aa Be a 
Mii Me POURRSTMA Nis cccen.insas csp Phila. T-Square Club... Third “ 
ARTAURB. GIUEKER)...cstaaspeceetees Ernest Flagg.......... ts se 
NELSON GOODYVEAR. oi. f02 ckscsce Masqueray-Chambers., a a 
Mites FAY MELLOGS so ie. sores.i50% Carrére & Hastings.... e« * ag 
ALBERT KELSEY iicccisccsceswise< Phila. T-Square Club.. = se 
RICHARD (Lh. UBOs 6:5 6c idies cae ones Columbia College...... a “ 
MABERT RIPLEY | 65.65.0080 50005600 Bostoo Arch’! Club.... = - 
OE STR As cards eee eT Dee ag CAS Phil. T-Square Club... 2 ” 


Eighteen other drawings were presented which received no award, 
making a total of thirty-seven competitors. 

The medal offered by the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects for the 
best design for a small theatre for cantatas and light plays was 
awarded to Mr. F. R. Mann, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in consideration of the special excellence of his plan and 
section. 

The elevation of this design, while well composed and rendered, 
is somewhat too heavy and out of character for a small building 
demanding rather lightness and grace than monumental repose. 
The plan, however, is excellent, both in arrangement and indication, 
and the section is well drawn and in character. 

First Mentions were awarded to Mr. Karl Richardson, pupil of 
Messrs. Masqueray & Chambers, and to Mr. H. H. ‘Thorndyke, 
of the Masesetiuterts Institute of Technology. The former of these 








1In Normandy there existed during the Middle Ages a class of peasants called 
by the general name of Bordiers, These Bordiers were compelled to do the 
hardest sorts of work — among others — those connected with the building, such 
a3 the transport of initerials, terracing, etc.; in other words they were masons’ 
helpers. (See Hlud. sur la condit. de la classe agric. en Normandie au moyen dye, 
par Léop. Delisle, 1851, p. 15, 20, 79, 83, and notes p, 709.) 

2? For instance, it is always impressed -upon us that such a cathedral was two 
centuries in building, without taking into account that out of these two hundred 
years they actually worked only ten or twenty years. 








is good, alike in plan and in the general character of the elevation. 
The plan is somewhat lacking in charm and interest, though logical 
and well drawn. 

Mr. Thorndyke’s plan is especially brilliant and well characterized, 
the elevation being less happy in these respects. 


INTER-CLUB COMPETITION. 


NAME OF COMPETITOR. ATELIER. ORDER OF MERIT. 
KARI: RICHARDSON «.cc¥ esi eseewss Sketch-Club of N. Y... First Mention. 
Bs PORN RG cei unk tant ks keke Boston Arch’l Club.... Second a 
ALBERT RUGBY «3. ce cess vvivcnsees T-Square Clubof Phila. Third = 
CLAUDE FAYErTE BRAGDON...... Rochester Arch’! Club. Fourth - 
HF) BAGH a's cles fo Laks Natwpaer: San ss rencleve Botan: eite “ 


Among the designs representing the Sketch-Club of New York, 
the Architectural Club of Boston, the T-Square Club of Philadel- 
phia, the Rochester Architectural Club and the *Sketch-Club of 
San Francisco, the first place was accorded to the design submitted 
by Mr. Karl Richardson, representing the New York Sketch-Club, 
which has been already noticed as receiving a First Mention in the 
general competition. The prize offered by the Inter-Club League 
will, therefore, be awarded to this design. The second place was 
given to the design submitted by H. B. Pennell, representing the 
Architectural Club ot Boston, on account of the clever treatment of 
the plan, which, however, was out of scale and larger than the pro- 
gramme demanded. The detail of this design is noticeable for its 
excellence, but the elevation is a little too severe to be in good 
character for a problem of this sort. 

The design submitted by Mr. Albert Kelsey, of the T-Syuare 
Club of Philadelphia was placed third. The plan in this case is too 
complicated. ‘The elevation, good in idea and general character, is 
insufficiently studied; the detail is good. 

Kight Second Mentions were accorded to several designs showing 
good work; some of which presented noticeably good details, as in 
one submitted by Mr. W. B. Faville, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and that of Mr. F. Whiting, pupil of Mr. Flagg. 

Eight Third Mentions were awarded to designs showing praise- 
worthy effort and promise of mature work in the future. 

As a whole, the drawings sent in showed a gratifying degree of 
excellence, and a marked enthusiasm and ability on the part of the 
contestants. 

New programmes will be issued immediately for the succeeding 
competitions. 

The authors of the drawings which have received a medal, the two 
First Mentions, and the eight Second Mentions, are requested to 
allow these drawings to be exhibited at the Architectural-League 
Annual Exhibition and to send their consent in writing, immediately 


upon receipt of this notice, to Mr. John M. Carrere, 44 Broadway, 
New York. 


Respectfully submitted by 
JoHuN M. Carriere, Chairman. 
Joun G. Howarp. 
ERNEST FLAGG. 
For the Jury. Committee on Education. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS, WISSAHICKON HEIGHTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. G. W. & W. D. HEWITT, ARCHI- 
TECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.) 


THE 71ST REGIMENT ARMORY N. G., 8. N. Y.. AT PARK AVENUE AND 


y 34TH STREET, N. Y. CITY. MR. J. R. THOMAS, ARCHITECT, NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 
v 


ALTHOUGH this building is known as the 71st Regiment Armory, 
it is also the home of the Second Battery and the Signal Corps, and 
the headquarters of the First Brigade. It is built of rock-facea 
granite from Mount Hagen, Me., the basement being laid in courses, 
and above in random-range ashler with red mortar joints. While it 
has not the defensive strength of a fort to resist modern artillery, 
it is strong enough to withstand the attack of any ordinary unorgan- 
ized street mob, and could be easily defended against such an enemy. 
The Second Battery has its quarters in what is the basement on the 
Thirty-third-Street side of the building, but what is really the first 
floor on account of the difference in the grades of the streets. 
There is on this floor a drill-room, 150 feet by nearly 200 
feet, without any supporting columns to interfere with the move- 
ments of the Battery. Immediately above this battery drill- 
room is the drill-room of the 71st Regiment, nearly 200 feet 
square. ‘This arrangement led to the solving of a somewhat unusual 
problem. ‘To have put up supports below would have interfered 
seriously with the value of the artillery drill-room: without such 
supports the ordinary drilling of the regiment of infantry above 
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would have created so much vibration, that usual methods of con- 
struction would have been inadequate. The architect conceived the 
idea of making the ceiling of the artillery-room, which is the floor of 
the infantry-room, so strong that its dead weight should preponder- 
ate any possible living weight. On any ordinary bridge, troops in 
passing over are required to break step, because the cadence of men 
in regular motion creates a most destructive vibration. To obviate 
this, arched wrought-iron trusses were designed, between the spans 
of which are rolled-iron beams with double brick arches between, 
and then filled on top with concrete of sufficient depth to make the 
dead load something over three hundred pounds per square foot. 
Over this concrete are the wooden sleepers and floor of the drill- 
room. With this method of constructior, the live load is so small 
in comparison with the dead weight that any movement, however 
rhythmical and provocative of vibration, is inconsiderable. There 
are the usual executive offices in the basement for the Battery, 
and also for the Regiment on the first and mezzanine and a 
portion of the second story, and for the Brigade headquarters on 
the second floor. The Signal Corps will also have quarters in the 
building, and from the turrets and the balconies surrounding them 
the members will have opportunity for drill and practice. Entirely 
around the regimental drill-room is a gallery from which visitors 
will see the manceuvres. The ten company-rooms are suspended 
from the roof-trusses across two sides of the drill-room, and above 
the main galleries, each room having a gallery or balcony of its own. 
The cost of the building and equipment, exclusive of the land, was 
about $450,000. 


HOUSE AT PRIDE’S CROSSING, BEVERLY, MASS. MESSRS. LONG- 
FELLOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SHELTER AND LOOK-OUT AT CASTLE ISLAND, BOSTON, MASS. 
MR. E. M. WHEELWRIGAT, CITY ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXHI- 
BITION, CHICAGO, ILL. MR. A. PAGE BROWN, ARCHITECT, 8AN 
J FRANCISCO, CAL. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSE, WOBURN, 
J MASS. MR. A. H. GOULD, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[Additional Ulastrations in the International Edition.) 


CHOIR-SCREEN IN THE CHURCH OF ST. LUKE, GERMANTOWN, 
PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


(Gelatine Print.] 


DOORWAY OF STA. ENGRACIA, SARAGOSSA, SPAIN. 
Tas plate is copied from Teknisk Tidskrift. 


DOOR IN THE FURSTENZIMMER, VELTHURNS. 
Tats plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


A CHALET IN THE CANTON OF BERNE. 
Tuis plate is copied from the Schweizerische Bauzeitung. 


MONUMENTS TO M. PAMARD AT AVIGNON, FRANCE, BY M. 
GUIMINEL, ARCHITECT, AND TO M. H. MAZE, AT VIROFLAY, 
FRANCE, BY M. H. GUILLAUME, ARCHITECT. 


THESE subjects are copied from La Construction Moderne. 


BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA OFFICES, BOMBAY, INDIA. 
Turis plate is copied from Indian Engineering. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDING, BERLIN, GERMANY. 
PROFESSOR PAUL WALLOT, ARCHITECT. 


HERR 


Tuts plate is copied from the Deutsche Bauzeitung. 


MEMORIAL TO GC. W. COPE, R. A. MR. J. W. SIMPSON, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from the Building News. 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, LONDON, 
ENG. MR. C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, ARCHITECT. 


Turis plate is copied from The Builder. 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., LONDON, ENG. MR. T. E. 


KNIGHTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR 8ST. AIDAN’S CHURCH, WALTON-LE- 
DALE, ENG. MESSRS. EDEN & WILLIAMS, ARCHITKCTS. 


Tut illustrations of this design represent alternative schemes — 
one with a single arcade (shown in the interior perspective) and the 
other with the usual arrangement of nave and aisles. It is demon- 
strable that the piers of a single central arcade “obstruct the view 


of altar and pulpit” far less than do those placed in the ordinary 
way, though this is seldom an advantage. The design was exhibited 
this year at the Royal Academy. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible fur opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB-HOUSE, CHICAGO: A COR- 
RECTION. 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 4, 1894. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In your advertisement of Urban Club-houses, Chi- 
cago, you have Union League: Cobb & Frost, architects. This is 
an error. The Union Club is by Cobb & Frost. The Union League 
by W. L. B. Jenney. Very respectfully yours, 

W. L. B. Jenney. 


JETTIES. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, —The “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” Shakespeare, and 
the early records of Boston, Mass., prove conclusively that “jetty,” 
denoting projection, is Tudor English. A modern importation from 
France, therefore, was not necessary. But if that importation has 
taken place, where is the evidence? Surely, the origin and the 
migration of words may be traced like the origin and migration of 
persons. Neither persons nor words float mysteriously ; their travels 
can be traced, and it is the business of etymology to trace them, as 
well as to abstain from guesses. 

Of engineering I know nothing. But when I am told that our 
forefathers knew nothing about jetties meaning long piers projecting 
into the sea, I demur, though anxious to honor Mr. Clark. I thought 
that ancient Tyre, Alexandria, Syracuse, Athens and Rome built 
jetties to secure safe anchorage for their shipping, and that the 
founders of Massachusetts knew their classics quite as well as we do. 
Nor were they afraid of large engineering. In 1678, the men of 
Boston began the great pier, or jetty, twenty-two hundred feet long 
and ‘“ 20 foote broad at ye topp,” which gave us the inner harbor, and 
surpassed all similar works previously undertaken in England. All 
the maps of early Boston show this huge work, which the decline 
of the Province allowed to go to decay. But even the Province 
created Long Wharf, which extended some two thousand feet into 
deep water. Boston built more wharves in the seventeenth century 
than in the nineteenth, when we change them into parks. 

Undoubtedly Boston went through a period of decline, which 
lasted from about 1720 to 1780; but from 1630 to 1720 Boston was 
rich, opulent, ambitious and engaged in vast engineering. It built 
the best ships afloat, it had more wharves than to-day, and it per- 
fected some hydraulic engineering that entitles the Tudor era of 
Boston to the admiration of this age. As I am a mere student 
of language, or a student of mere English, [ cannot undertake to 
discuss the engineering and architecture of Boston from 1630 to 
1720; but the language in which the great enterprises of the time 
were discussed is within my province. I repeat that jetty is Tudor 
English, that the founders of Boston spoke the ‘Tudor English of 
Shakespeare and the Bible, and that they were great engineers, 
because they used the language of great engineers and executed 
works not approached by the country they had left. They did great 
things, and had names for them; and I do not see why we should 
import in the nineteenth century what the fathers planted here in 
the seventeenth. American history still owes a debt to the founders 
of Massachusetts, who were indifferent theologians, but good men of 
affairs, good merchants and good engineers. C. W. Ernst. 

Our correspondent asks us to suppress this if it seems to us likely to pro- 
voke an etymological discussion, of which there are too many useless ones. 
It seems to us that this explanation has the same sort of historico-architect- 
ural flavor and interest about it that led us to publish the original communi- 


cation, and it is now published on that account and not as part of a 
controversy over the derivation of words. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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Boston, Mass.— Exhibition of Millet’s “Sower’’ and other Paintings 
loaned by Quincy A. Shaw, also, Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paintings, the 
Works of Adolf Menzel, and Drawings by John Trumbull: at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 
Eighth Exhibition of the Water-color Club: at J. Eastman Chase’s 
7 Hamilton Place, closes December 15. 
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Exhibition of Pictures of New England Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opened November 27. 

Dielman’s “Marriage of Dr. Le Baron,” and Water colors by William 
on at Williams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., opened November 
26. 

Exhibition of Paintings by J. H. Hatfield: at the Boston Art Club, 
December 10 to 22. 


Cuicaco, Inu,— Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Oil-paintings 
and Sculpture: at the Art Institute, October 29 to December 17. 
Water-color Exhibition: av F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van Buren Street. 


CLEVELAND, O.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art 
Club: December 17 to 22. 


New York, N. Y.— Thirteenth Annual Autumn Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design: opens December 10, closes January 5. 

Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York Water-color Club: at the 
Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street, 
December 1 to 22. 

Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 

Te rhibition of Historical Book-bindinas: at the Grolier Club, Decem- 
ber 6 to 27, also, Etchings and Drawings by Whistler, until December 
22. 

Pastels after Celebrated Originals in European Galleries, by J. Wells 
Champney: at Knoedler’s, 170 Fifth Ave., closes December 23. 

Pictures by Adolph Artz: at William Macbeth’s, 237 Fifth Ave., 
December 1 to 22. 

“ Little Girl Pictures’? by Miss Maria Brooks,and Water-colors by 
Dutch Artists: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broadway, opened 
November 24. 

Exhibition of Du Maurier’s Original Drawings for “Trilby” : at the 
Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth Ave., December 3 to 15, also, Paintings by 
A.C. Howland: December 4 to 22. 

Norwicu, Conn. — Exhibition of Book-bindings: at the Slater Memorial 
Hall, closes December 20. 

PuHivapveLpuia, Pa. — Sizth Annual Exhibition of the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia : opens November 19, closes December 16. 

Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. 





A CoLLecTion OF Bricxs.—I once described in this paper an old 
gentleman, of my casual acquaintance, who had a mania for collecting 


relics of catastrophes. If a house tumbled down or blew up and burnt, 
if a boiler exploded, or anything else terrible happened around town, 
he gathered in some souvenir in the way of a brick or a chunk of wood 
or a scrap of metal — it didn’t matter what, in fact — and labelled it and 
added it to his museum. Now another New Yorker turns up whose 
tastes run in a somewhat similar direction. He is Andrew Saul, Super- 
intendent of the New York Merchant Police and member of the Mari- 
time Exchange, and he has presented the museum of the Exchange 
with a collection of sixteen venerable brickbats, respectively derived 
from old St. George’s Church, which was built in 1748, on Chapel Hill, 
now Beekman Street, at the corner of Van Cliff Street, since called 
Cliff Street ; from Fraunce’s Tavern, corner of Broad and Pearl Streets, 
where Washington bade farewell to his officers and delivered his im. 
mortal address in 1783; from the Walton House, which stood until 
recently at 326 Pearl Street, where the Bank of New York, the first 
bank established in this city was started; from the Middle Dutch 
Church, which was built in 1729, and stood in Nassau Street, between 
Cedar and Liberty Streets, where the Mutual Life Insurance building 
now stands, and which served the Government many years as the Post- 
office; from the house at 82 and 84 Jane Street, in which Alexander 
Hamilton died; from the Washington Hotel, which stood on the site 
of the Washington Building, at the foot of Broadway. The hotel was 
for a time the residence of Washington when he was President, and 
was later known as the Kennedy Mansion. Several British generals 
occupied it successively during the Revolution. Nathaniel Prime lived 
there also, and it was there that he committed suicide. Memories of 
Dr. Talmage’s ill-fated Tabernacle are evoked by three bricks, each 
from one of his burned edifices. There is also a brick from the 
Brooklyn Theatre, which was destroyed by fire on the night of Tues- 
day, December 5, 1876, and another is from the old Sands Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which stood on the site of the bridge 
plaza in Brooklyn. Other bricks are from the old Maritime Exchange, 
the old Produce Exchange, Clinton Hall, and other buildings of minor 
historical interest which have been demolished. These local landmarks 
are enclosed in a cabinet whose frame is made from the cap rails of 
pews of the old Forsyth Street Methodist Episcopal Church, which was 
the second edifice of that denomination built in New York. The church 
was erected in 1789, and part of it is still standing and is used as a 
place of worship. Its first pastor was the Rev. Thomas Morrell, who 
was one of Washington’s staff during the Revolution. 

Even this liberality has not cut deeply into Mr. Saul’s treasures. “wy 
have always had a hobby for collecting bricks,’ Mr. Saul said to a 
reporter. ‘‘ Those that I have presented to the Maritime Exchange are 
only a few from my collection. I have bricks from almost every old 
house with a history that has been pulled down in New York during the 
past thirty-six years. When I read that an old landmark is to be 
demolished, I watch it, and when the time comes I get possession of a 
few of its bricks. I have several houses now on my list which I am 
watching. Of all the interesting buildings that have been torn or 
burned down, there is only one from which a brick can be got now, 


That is Talmage’s Tabernacle, in Brooklyn. One can get all the 
bricks from that church he wants. I have another curious brick. It is 
one that formed part of an old Dutch well, which was discovered while 
workmen were digging for the foundations of the new Produce Ex- 
change. It is shaped like a keystone, and is double the size of an 
ordinary brick.” Mr. Saul’s office, at 67 South Street, is a veritable 
curiosity shop. He has several pieces of timber from the “ Aforning Star,” 
a ship that was sunk off the Battery a century ago. The planks are of 
oak, hard as iron, and are studded with oak nails. He has several 
sections of the old wooden water-pipes which supplied New Yorkers 
with water before iron pipes were used. He also has many mementoes 
of river pirates, who flourished along the water-fronts thirty and forty 
years ago. He has an armory of daggers, knives, pistols, sandbags, 
and other piratical weapons. Among these are several from China and 
Japan. One is a Japanese dagger, with an ornamental black handle, 
and a long, keen, finely-tempered blade. Another is a Chinese razor, 
which looks like an oyster-knife. He has also a fiendish Chinese 
garrote. It is made of leather, and is studded with little projections of 
short black wire. The wires are dipped in deadly poison, and the 
garotter encircles the neck of his victim with the garrote. The wire 
stubs penetrate the skin, the poison gets into the flesh, and in a few 
minutes the victim is dead. A gruesome curiosity in Mr. Saul’s collec- 
tion is a long, tightly-braided string of black hair. “That is a Chinese 
pirate’s queue,’ Mr. Saul explained. ‘‘ An American ship was at- 
tacked at Hong Kong by pirates one night, and the ship’s carpenter 
caught one of them by his queue and clipped it off close to his crown. 
That ended that pirate’s career. Without his queue he would be an 
outcast among his own people, and he jumped into the water and 
pl vont himself. There was nothing else for him to do.’’— The 
‘ollector. 





WiiuiaM II ann Herr Wa t.or.—A decision of the Emperor Wil- 
liam has, a correspondent says, caused great sensation and is much 
commented upon in the Berlin art world. His majesty has bestowed the 
large gold medal upon Mme. Vilma Parlaghi, the painter, although 
the jury of the exhibition did not propose her. Further, he has an- 
nulled the decision of the committee of artists to bestow this medal 
upon Professor Wallot, the architect of the new House of Parliament. 
All attempts to induce his majesty to confirm the award are said to 
have been in vain. Professor Wallot enjoys a great reputation among 
the German artists, and it might still be remembered what a sensation 
was caused two years ago when the Emperor, speaking in Rome of the 
new German House of Parliament, said it was the acme of tastelessness. 
In another affair the difference of opinion between the Emperor and the 
committee of Berlin artists came also to expression. Mme. Vilma Par- 
laghi wished to exhibit her works in the Berlin Academy, but room 
was refused her. Her pictures will now be exhibited in the Royal 
National gallery by order of the Emperor. On the other band, German 
artista are resenting the Emperor William’s censorship of art. The 
club to which all artists of reputation in Berlin belong has by a unani- 
mous vote conferred honorary membership upon Herr Wallot, the 
architect of the new German House of Parliament. This honor is evi- 
dently meant to be a sort of set-off against the action of the Emperor 
in crossing out his name from the list of candidates for the gold medal. 
A similar occurrence happened a few years ago, when the Emperor at 
Rome spoke in disparaging terms of Herr Wallot’s work. Shortly 
afterward, the club of German artists at Rome elected the architect an 
honorary member. There are other differences between his majesty and 
the artists. There exists an official committee to promote the culti- 
vation of art. Its members are men who have made a name in the 
art world. This committee passed a resolution asking the Prussian 
Diet for a contribution of a considerable amount from public funds for 
the purchase of objects of art fur the Schack gallery at Munich; Ber- 
lin art life was in some degree damaged. All the members of this 
committee have now received letters from the minister of public in- 
struction, in which is expressed the displeasure of his majesty at the 
members meddling with the Schack-gallery affair. Asis known, this 
gallery is the Emperor’s private property, which he inherited. The 
minister for public instruction has also sent a note to the higher schools, 
suggesting that the Emperor’s ‘‘ Song to Aegir’’ should be generally 
made the subject of discussion. — Boston Herald. 





ConbDITION OF THE BUILDING-TRADES IN Lonpon. — The threatened 
struggle in the building-trades of London seems to be developing, with 
what future results no one can foresee. Singularly enough, it has be- 
gun with the same firm as that which finally led to the lock-out in 1859, 
Messrs. Trollope and Sons. It is somewhat curious to observe that no 
reference is made to the dispute in the November number of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ report. So far, in- 
deed, the whole matter seems to have originated with, and has been 
carried on by, the body called the Building-Trades Federation, a com- 
mittee consisting of members of the various building-trades unions. 
The dispute originated, it is alleged, over the discharge of two unionists, 
both bricklayers, one originally discharged, and then the other, when 
it was found that he, too, was a unionist. The original strike extended 
to six jobs of the same firm, some three hundred men being out. 
Messrs. ‘Trollope state that there has been no difficulty in filling their 
places, not a single society man having been employed since the strike 
began. So far, the whole matter is little better than a storm in a tea- 
pot. But the result appears to be likely to be far more serious. It 
seems to be drifting into a struggle in which the agreement of 1892 wil] 
have to be revised, or at least reconsidered. It is said that the em- 
ployers contemplate a withdrawal of the agreement hitherto existing, 
unless some amendments are introduced. ‘The following appear to be 
the proposed amendments: (1) No distinction is to be made on any job 
between union, non-union, or independent workmen; (2) one week’s 
notice to be given of intention to strike; and (3) sub-letting not to be 
objected to if the conditions as to wages and hours of labor are com- 
plied with. — Engineering. 
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SUMMARY: — 

The Test Suit over the Competition for the New York City- 
hall. — Explosion of a Heating Boiler in a School-house. — 
Death of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. — The Ladies and the 
Calhoun Monument, at Charleston, S. C. — The Proposed 
East River Bridge. — The Convention of the National Fed- 
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T is so difficult to overcome a tixed habit, that there is good 
reason for requesting our subscribers to take particular heed 
this year, in filling out their checks for next year’s sub- 

scription, to make the payee accord with the corporation's 
title as expressed in the subscription bill. A little care in this 
respect will go a long way to minimize the trouble which will 
naturally fall upon the former publishers and ourselves. 


HE suit of Messrs. Audsley and Audsley against the City 

of New York, for services in making competitive draw- 
ings for the new City-hall, has been brought up in the 
United States Circuit Court, and the Corporation Counsel has 
filed the answer of the City to the suit. In substance, the 
answer pleads two defences. In the first, it says that the ar- 
chitects rendered no service, and that the City-hall Commis- 
sioners are ready to return the plans as soon as a demand is 
made for them. In the second, it says that the Commissioners 
never refused, as the petition alleges, to make a decision with 
regard to the competing plans, but that it was prevented from 
carrying out its agreement by the action of the Legislature in 
passing a bill prohibiting the removal of the old City-hall, and, 
in consequence, preventing the erection of a new one on its site. 





E always regard it as highly discourteous to discuss ques- 
W tions pending before a court, in advance of the consider- 

ation of them by the court itself; but it will not, we 
hope, be amiss to suggest, for the benefit of future promoters 
of competitions, that the position taken in the last defence, 
that, after the architects have done their work, in accordance 
with the Commissioner’s invitation, the latter are under no 
obligation to pay for it if the Legislature steps in to prevent 
carrying the plans into execution, is not a very strong one. 
We do not remember that any provision was inserted in the 
circular of invitation to architects, to the effect that the prom- 
ised compensation should not be paid if the Legislature should 
make it inconvenient or impossible to erect the building repre- 
sented in the designs, and we do not know how, in any 
other way, a condition that the payment of their promised 
compensation should be contingent on the action of the Legis- 
lature could be saddled upon the architects. The Legislature 
has not forbidden the city to pay the architects what it 
promised to pay them. Even if the Legislature should pass 
such a statute, it would be void, as impairing the obligation of 
the contract entered into by the architects and the city, so that 
we cannot see how any act of the Legislature could affect the 
question at issue, under the contract as it exists. In the other 
defence, that the architects have rendered no service, we 


suppose that there is concealed some technical point which is 
not visible to a layman’s eye, for the idea that an architect who, 
in response to an invitation from a man to make competitive 
plans for his house, sends him plans made in accordance with 
his programme of conditions, renders him no service, is some- 
what startling to the ordinary mind. 


VERY few weeks, some glaring instance is reported of the 
reckless stupidity and meanness with which school author- 
ities trifle with the lives of children. If half the crimes 

against decency and common-sense were perpetrated against 
grown people that are every day committed against the most 
precious part of the community, indictments for manslaughter 
would fill the dockets of the courts; but the children are help- 
less; they do not know what they are entitled to, and they 
have neither courage nor disposition to complain, and, as a 
reward for their modest patience, their lives and health are 
sacrificed without mercy. One of the worst cases of criminal 
neglect of this sort yet reported occurred in a Massachusetts 
town not long ago. Ona mild afternoon, three or four weeks 
ago, a terrific explosion occurred in a school-house, in which 
two hundred children were busy over their work. The floor 
of the first-story room over the heating apparatus was thrown 
upward, but, fortunately, settled back again on its supports, 
instead of falling into the cellar, so that, of the children who 
occupied the room, only a few were slightly injured. That 
indefatigable friend of school-children, Chief Wade, of the 
Massachusetts State Police, immediately sent an inspector to 
ascertain the cause of the explosion, and the report of the 
inspector, Mr. Hawley, is interesting reading for parents. 





CCORDING to this report, the school-building was heated 
H by an ancient square boiler, of cast-iron plates, varying in 

thickness from half an inch to barely a quarter of an inch, 
not stayed in any way, and furnished with a safety-valve an 
inch and a half in diameter, connected with the boiler by a 
three-quarters-inch pipe. The value of this charming contrivance 
had been already proved by an experience of the janitor, who 
left his fire one day with the draughts on, and found, when he 
came back, the safety-valve, which had been set to blow off at 
seven pounds, wide open, while the boiler-pressure, as shown 
by the gauge, stood at twenty pounds. On the day of the ex- 
plosion, this same janitor, although the weather was mild, 
built a big fire of anthracite, shut the fire-box door, left the 
automatic damper open, and went off to look after another 
school-house, which was also under his charge. When he left 
the building, the gauge showed four pounds pressure; but, as 
the inspector says, it is natural to suppose, and the evidence 
of the wreck clearly indicates, that, the radiators being shut 
off, and the heat from the fire constantly increasing, the 
pressure rose until the boiler gave way, the miserable little 
safety-valve being totally inadequate to relieve the strain. 
This story would be bad enough, but Mr. Hawley incidentally 
reveals worse things. Instead of an inadequate safety-valve, 
he says that in many Massachusetts school-houses, heated by 
steam, there is no safety-valve at all. The statute relating to 
steam-boilers requires that a fusible plug shall be put in every 
boiler, which will melt when the water in the boiler runs so 
low as to expose it to the fire; but Mr. Hawley finds that even 
this is often omitted, the boiler consisting simply of a shell, the 
pressure in which is controlled, apparently, solely by Divine 
Providence. 


N the death of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, the world loses 
a very conspicuous, if not very illustrious figure. Neither 
as an engineer nor as a financier did he ever show even 

mediocre ability, and he died as a criminal in the custody of 
the courts; yet long after his sentence for fraud has been 
forgotten, his name will be honored as that of a man whose 
untiring energy, enthusiasm and amiability served to carry to 
completion undertakings which no one else, probably, could 
have brought to a successful issue. His fame will rest prin- 
cipally on the scheme for the cutting of the Suez Canal, which 
he appears to have conceived more than sixty years ago, when 
he was consul at Alexandria, but was not able to carry out 
until 1854, when, being again in Egypt, as a guest of Mehemet 
Said, he spoke of his project to Said Pasha. The latter 
requested him to draw up a detailed statement of his plan, and, 
two years later, the matter had gone so far that a concession 
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was granted by the Viceruy of Egypt. The next step was to 
secure capital for the undertaking, and for this it was necessary 
to satisfy engineers of its feasibility, which was not an easy 
task. In 1859, however, a company was organized, and soon 
after, the work of excavation was begun. In 1863, on the 
death of the Viceroy of Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey made 
claims upon the Canal, which were finally adjusted by the 
Emperor of the French as arbitrator, and, in 1860, when de 
Lesseps was sixty years old, small steamboats were enabled to 
pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Four years 
later, the Canal was formally opened to commerce. For some 
years, de Lesseps was perhaps the most prominent subject in 
Europe, and his name was undoubtedly used by men younger 
and more crafty than himself to cover schemes of which he 
knew nothing. In 1881, when de Lesseps was seventy-six 
years old, the Universal Oceanic Panama Canal Company was 
formed, with his name in the most conspicuous place in the 
list of officers. This Company was supposed to have been 
formed to carry out a plan which he had devised for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama, but it is quite unlikely that he 
had ever formed any definite plan of the sort. In fact, as 
he himself told the members of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, when he visited this country, he was not an engi- 
neer, but a financier, as he called himself, or, as we should say, 
a promoter. <A promoter he certainly was, and one of extra- 
ordivary eloquence and ability; but it suited the men who 
intended to use him for their own purposes to represent him 
as a consummate engineer, whose success with the Suez Canal 
had been one of engineering skill. 


HEN the work began on the Panama Canal, it was found 
that the engineering problems involved had practically 
not been considered at all, and, rather than confess this 

fact to the stockholders, the honest managers of the enterprise 
allowed the money which came into their hands to be squan- 
dered in useless experiments, while the dishonest ones filled 
their pockets with the funds so ineffectually guarded. The 
scandalous history of the enterprise -is too fresh in the minds 
of our readers to need repetition, and we presume that most of 
them have already come to the conclusion, which seems to be 
shared by the French public, that the old man whose name 
was used to attract subscribers to the enterprise knew very 
little of what was going on about him. However, the French 
are very stern in their dealings with dishonesty, and even 
ignorance of what has been done under his name will not al- 
tovether excuse a man from responsibility for it; so it is not 
surprising that, in the end, he was found guilty of participation 
in the frauds which had ruined so many of his countrymen. 
The sentence passed upon him and his son was, however, re- 
versed later, and he never really knew that he had been 
judicially condemned. 


HE ladies of South Carolina are having an expensive expe- 
rience in the matter of the Calhoun monument in Charles- 
ton. Some forty years ago, when the memory of the 

great Nullifier was greener than it is now, and dollars were 
probably more plentiful in South Carolina than they have been 
since his doctrines were put in practice, the women of his 
native State undertook to raise money to erect a monument to 
Calhoun. Some seventy-five thousand dollars had been raised, 
and invested in United States bonds, when Calhoun’s disciples 
conceived the idea of extirpating the United States flag from 
South Carolina by means of powder and ball. ‘This attempt 
was persisted in, with incidents which need not here be re- 
lated, until the flag was forcibly replaced by Sherman’s army. 
On the approach of the Federal forces, Mrs. Snowden, the 
treasurer of the monument fund, sewed the bonds into her 
clothes, and escaped from the city. The occurrences which 
followed in South Carolina were unfavorable to monument- 
building, and it was not until 1837 that a statue of an arm- 
chair, with a tall gentleman standing beside it, was erected in 
Charleston at a cost of forty-four thousand dollars, and paid for 
with a part of the funds which Mrs. Snowden had taken care 
of. Although the statue was designed and executed in Rome, 
the monument was never quite satisfactory to the surviving 
subscribers to the fund, or to the people of Charleston, and, 
not long ago, the resolution was taken to pull it down, break 
up the bronze and erect a new monument, with a new statue 
on it. Messrs. Renwick, Aspinwall & Renwick, of New 
York, were selected as the architects, and Mr. J. Massey 
Rhind, of New York, was chosen in competition as the sculptor. 


The base of the old monument will be retained, but, in place 
of the block with an arm-chair on it, a colamn and pedestal 
will be erected, bearing at the top a colossal figure of the great 
South Carolinian. Enough of the original fund still remains 
to pay the cost of changing the monument, and its dedication, 
which, it is hoped, may take place in the autumn of 1895, will 
be observed with special ceremonies. 


HE Long Island Railroad Company has already received 
proposals from the bridge-builders for the erection of its 
great cantilever bridge over the East River, by which it 

is to reach its new terminus in the City of New York. The 
bridge is to cover the distance from the Long Island to the 
New York shore in three spans, the middle one of which is a 
land span, extending across Blackwell’s Island, one pier stand- 
ing on each edge of the island. The span over Blackwell’s 
Island measures six hundred and thirteen feet in length, while 
the two water-spans are each eight hundred and forty-six feet 
in length. The height of the roadway above flood tide is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet, the same as that of the Brooklyn 
Suspension Bridge, but the railroad company’s bridge is to be 
a sort of hybrid between a continuous girder and a cantilever 
construction. The system adopted, which seems to have been 
due to the consulting engineer, Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, is 
admirably adapted to the circumstances. Blackwell’s Island, 
which is a ledge of solid rock, affords an excellent foundation 
for the two great piers of the middle span. The distance 
between these piers being comparatively small, while sufficient 
Opportunity can be found for erecting false works, it is easy to 
cover this span with an enormous girder, which is much more 
readily extended out over the water-span, as a cantilever, than 
is the case where the cantilever, for the sake of balancing it, 
must be extended simultaneously each way from one pier. A 
pier at each shore end carries a small cantilever girder of the 
usual type, extending in each direction. One projecting end 
of this cantilever extends inland, and connects with the 
approach work, while the other projects over the water, 
toward the cantilever which projects from Blackwell’s Island, 
the usual intermediate girder being hung between them. 
Simple and sensible as this disposition is, the execution of the 
scheme will involve the employment of a vast amount of 
metal, the weight of the steel necessary being estimated at 
nearly forty thousand tons. ‘The connections are to be made 
with pins, the largest of which are eighteen inches in diameter, 
and weigh three tons each. ‘The enormous scale of the work 
in general may be inferred from the fact that the main girder 
across Blackwell’s Island is one hundred and twenty feet high, 
from the top of the piers to the surface of the upper chord. 
The termina] station in New York will cover an entire block, 
between Second and Third Avenues. ‘The tracks, in order to 
enter it, cross the tracks of the Second Avenue Elevated Rail- 
way, but at an elevation of twenty-five feet above them, so 
that, while no traffic will be interfered’ with, the Long Island 
trains will connect closely with both the Second and Third 
Avenue elevated lines. The importance of this direct con- 
nection to the Long Island road, and to the development of 
Long Island itself, is almost incalculable. No other railway 
entering New York possesses anything like such facilities for 
transferring passengers to all parts of the city, and it seems 
hardly too much to say that this connection alone will build 
up on the Long Island Railroad a vast suburban district, such 
as New York greatly needs. 


SU. Convention of the National Federation of Labor at 
Denver appears to have been attended with the usua 
amenities. Hardly had the Convention been called to 
order, when a member informed the assemblage that he had 
proofs that the officers of the Federation “sold” their position 
and influence for the sake of private gain. An uproar 
followed, but the production of specific charges appears to have 
been happily averted, and sufficient order was restored to make 
it possible to hold an election, which resulted in the defeat of 
President Gompers, and the election of McBride in his place. 
The malcontents being appeased by this victory, peace reigned 
until another member happened to object to the present admin- 
istration of affairs. He was immediately denounced as a “ scur- 
rilous whelp,” and attempts were made to put him out of the 
room. Again, however, the attention of the combatants was 
skilfully diverted to the Knights of Labor, who were not there 
to reply, and, after freeing their minds at the expense of the 
rival organization, the delegates dispersed. 
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SPECIFICATION FOR STKUCTURAL STEEL WORK. 


“in| Se about within the past few years, has found 
rey: ae architects to a certain extent unprepared for 
a qi its use, and in many cases has forced them to 
faQv- turn the details over to engineers, especially in such 
cases as have involved the use of many tons of metal 
in the shape of large spans or of numerous stories. What- 
ever may be the final attitude taken by the public in regard to the 
advisability of the excessively tall structures which have multiplied 
so rapidly in the various large cities, the use of steel, and to a very 
large extent the skeleton construction as well, has come to stay. 
The architect is accordingly obliged to, at least in a very large de- 
gree, be familiar with steel construction. 

It may almost be accepted as an axiom, that anything which tends 
to reduce the bother and personal care required of an architect in 
connection with merely practical details will leave him freer to give 
his more undivided attention to the architecture as such. Conse- 
quently, any system which reduces the architect’s work in connection 
with the designing of structural steel-work is worth considering. 

The common, and at first glance the most obvious method of de- 
signing structural steel-work in connection with a building is for the 
architect to prepare scale-drawings, showing the detail in every por- 
tion of the work, with all sections, connections, rivets, joints, etc., 
clearly indicated, so that when the drawings are submitted to the 
contractors for estimates there will be no room for independent 
variations, but each builder will figure upon exactly the same thing. 
At first thought, also, this is the better and the fairer way. The 
experience of the writer, however, seems to show that results may 
sometimes be accomplished with far less work. 

In preparing the specifivation and plans for the rebuilding of Tre- 
mont ‘Temple in Boston, considerable study was expended upon the 
sections of steel columns to be employed, and upon the exact forms 
of virders which would be most desirable. ‘The architects were visi- 
ted by agents representing all the different makes of wrought columns 
in the market, and it soon became manifest that a specification which 
limited the bidding to any particular shape would also correspond- 
ingly limit the number of bidders and might not secure to the owners 
of the property the lowest figure for the steel-work. Furthermore, 
the facilities for working metal by the different companies are such, 
that what might be the cheapest form of manufacture for one con- 
cern would not be the cheapest for another. As it was desirable to 
obtain the lowest market-price for structural steel-work which would 
accomplish a certain result, the plans and specifications were accord- 
ingly prepared as follows: 

Framing-plans were made showing the beams and locating girders 


enormous increase in the employment of steel 
for commercial buildings, which has come 





and columns. The sizes of beams were marked on the plans. No 
sizes, however, were given for either built girders or columns. In the 


case of the former the spans were indicated, likewise the total loads 
and the extreme permissible breadth and depth. Diagrams were also 
given, showing the loads in each story on each column, together with 
the outside dimensions which the columns could occupy. The speci- 
fication provided that the steel throughout was to be inspected in the 
usual manner at the expense of the general contractor from the melt 
to the cars. The steel was required to stand at least 50,000 pounds 
per square-inch tension with 35,000 pounds elastic limit, and the 
contractors were given liberty to proportion the built girders in any 
way they saw fit, provided the indicated loads were properly sup- 
ported. The contractor was required to submit strain-sheets for all 
girders, joints and connections, as well as copies of all shop-draw- 
ings, which were to be approved before the work was executed. In 
regard to the columns, the specifications provided that they might be 
of Z-bar or any other marketable type, or compounded of channels, 
angles and plates, but must be proportioned to safely support the 
load for which they were figured, the maximum strain upon the 
metal not exceeding six tons per square inch for a length equal to 
ninety radii of gyration. Strain-sheets’for these columns were to be 
made satisfactory to the architects by the contractor, and all joints 
and connections proportioned to the floor-loads. In addition, the 
specification contained the usual clauses in regard to riveting, the 
uality of the metal, the style of framing, unit resistances, etc. 

When this specification was submitted to the builders it gave rise 
to a certain amount of adverse criticism. In some cases the builders 
asserted that the specification allowed the steel contractor to do 
just what he pleased and that the work was not sufficiently detailed 
to enable close figures to be obtained. The fact, however, that in 
the final bids the figures for ironwork varied by less than one per 
cent on a contract running up over $100,000, is ample proof that 
such form of specification does not give a great latitude to the 
bidders. On the contrary, it is extremely doubtful if the bidding 
would have been any closer, or even as close, had all the joints and 
connections been detailed in advance and each contractor been 
obliged to bid upon a definite set of plans. 

After the strain-sheets had been submitted by the contractor, 
these were gone over independently by the architects and by an 
expert engineer, and thoroughly revised, such corrections being 
made as were necessary. From time to time also, the shop-drawings 
were submitted for approval. In this way, the architects were 
relieved of a great deal of unnecessary work, while at the same time 





an absolute control was maintained over the construction in all its 
details. 

It may be said in this connection that the writer has yet to find 
a steel firm which is satisfied with the drawings which an architect 
prepares for the structural work. In nearly every case the manu- 
tacturers prefer to make their own shop-drawings, and if an archi- 
tect goes to the trouble of preparing details of the steel work any 
further than are necessary to give dimensions, heights of stories, 
spacing of beams, etc., his labor is practically thrown away, for such 
drawings are immediately re-made so as to be in accordance with 
the usage of the particular manufacturer who has the work in hand. 

The same is true, to a certain extent, regarding the larger and more 
thoroughly equipped building-firms, most of whom have draughts- 
men of their own constantly employed in revising the architect’s 
drawings and calculations; and from the wide range of practical ex- 
perience which is peculiarly the builder’s inheritance, he is often 
enabled to make a very considerable saving in the construction of a 
building without in the slightest degree affecting its entire stability 
or compliance with building-laws, while, under similar circumstances, 
the architect might be inclined to err so largely on the side of safety 
a3 to use a great deal more steel-work than would be necessary. A 
large building was erected some time since involving about two mil- 
lion dollars, the builder of which offered to frame the entire struc-: 
ture for $50,000 less than the contract price, provided he was re- 
quired to proportion the metal simply in accordance with the build- 
ing regulations and the loads the floors had tocarry. It would mani- 
festly be to the advantage of the owners of a piece of property to 
give a builder such an option at the time the figures are made, rather 
than after the contract is settled; provided, of course, no risk is in- 
curred which would involve the essential character of the building. 

The steel-work of Tremont Temple is by no means completed as 
yet, but the results thus far have been very satisfactory. ‘The con- 
struction includes heavy columns which are built into the wall at each 
side of the main hall, supporting enormous plate-girders spanning 
nearly seventy-five fect, upon which are borne the upper three stories 
of oflices. ‘The girders themselves weigh as high as thirty-eight tons 
each, and the loads on the columns run as high as four hundred 
tons. A section of the columns and of the girders was suggested by 
the architects on the framing drawings, but before the final plans 
were adopted, these sections had been changed a number of times, 
until they were brought to the shape which the steel contractors felt 
was most economical for them to build and to set in place. As the 
mere setting alone of one of the girders would amount in cost to 
more than the variation between the two lowest bidders for the steel- 
work, it is manifest that by such a system of specifying as has been 
described, the owner would probably get the advantage of the 
highest possible economy on the part of the builder. 

The custom of simply specifying dimensions, but not sizes, of metal 
for girders and columns is by no means new in engineering practice, 
though the writer does not know of its having been followed in con- 
nection with extensive structural steel-work in a building. A very 
common practice with engineers in calling for bids for railroad 
bridge-work is to make a very complete specification of the require- 
ments, leaving each bidder free to design the form of truss or gir- 
der which he can build most economically in accordance with the 
specification. ‘This has undoubtedly been the cause of the high ex- 
cellence which has marked so much of the work of our large bridge- 
construction companies. Every pound of metal is used to its best 
advantage. Full measure can be given under a specification of this 
sort, so that the building is absolutely strong in all its parts, — as- 
suming, of course, that tle engineer or architect understands his 
business, — and at the same time nota rivet nora pound of metal is 
wasted. Few architects have the experience necessary to economi- 
cally design structural steel-work, but with a method of specification 
such as has been described above, and by calling for bids only from 
reputable and capable firms, the very best of results can be secured 
and at the lowest possible price. 

The writer is not prepared to say that the foregoing is necessarily 
the best, or even the correct way of specifying structural steel-work. 
It does, however, save a great deal of work, and where the builder 
or the steel-contractor intends to re-draw all of the detail-drawings, 
there is surely no call for the architect to prepare them. Such a 
system will probably secure lower figures. It enables one to check 
the calculations more thoroughly, since not only are the sizes figured 
by the builder at least once, but they should also be revised very 
thoroughly, at least twice, by the architect or his agent. It further 
puts all responsibility for measurements, connections and methods 
of setting where such responsibility properly belongs — upon the 
builder. On the other hand, the writer is inclined to believe that, 
generally speaking, such a method of procedure will involve more 
time. ‘The builder is rarely able at once to grasp the details of ar- 
rangement in a building, and is very apt to take more time in draw- 
ing out the details of construction than would be expended by an 
architect, especially as the drawings prepared by the builder would 
have to be approved by the architect before they could be elaborated 
into shop-drawings. Such a system, moreover, is not practicable for 
small jobs, and it requires a very close supervision, together with a 
wider practical knowledge on the part of the architect, than is in- 
volved in the mere ability to use a hand-book. Furthermore, it 
would not be wise to trust the working-out of the drawings to any 
but a thoroughly responsible and experienced builder, preferably 
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one who is used to bridge-construction. But, given an architect who 
is able to check such drawings, and a builder who is able to prepare 
them, it would seem as if the liberty which such a method of speci- 
fication would allow, would be to the decided advantage of both the 
architect and the owner, without in any degree compromising the 
former’s position. 

The following is suggested as a specification to be used, which it 
is believed would cover all the points: 


SPECIFICATION FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL-WORK. 


Material, — The entire structural framework, as indicated by fram- 
ing-drawings, is to be of wrought steel. 

Jnspection and Tests. —'The steel-work is all to be inspected, from 
the melting to the final delivery of the finished work on the cars, such 
inspection to include thorough surface, mill and shop inspection, to be 
at the expense of the general contractor, and be made by a competent 
inspector satisfactory to the architects, to whom all reports are to be 
made. Physical tests shall be made from each melt, and from each 
thickness from each melt varying by more than one-fourth inch. 

The test specimens shall fill the following requirements: 

Ultimate tensile strength, 60,000 to 68,000 pounds per square inch. 

Elastic limit, minimum, 35.000 pounds per square inch, 

Elongation in 8 inches, minimum, 25 per cent. 

Reduction in area, minimum, 40 per cent. 

Bending Test. — Bent 180° flat around a curve whose diameter equals 
thickness of specimen without sign of cracks on convex side. 

The phosphorous in all steel shall not exceed 0.10 per cent. Certified 
analyses shall be furnished on each melt. No work is to be delivered 
until it has been approved and stamped by the mill-inspector. 

Drawings. — Shop-drawings, copies of architects’ drawings furnished, 
templates, reversed templates, patterns, models and all necessary meas- 
urements at the building are to be made by the contractor at his own 
expense. 

Beams — The floor and roof beams are to be of sizes and weights 
indicated on plans and disposed as there shown. Where beams are 
shown side by side they are to be bolted together with fillers or separa- 
tor-plates at least once every eight feet, but not less than three times 
in each span. Where beams are framed together, the flanges are to be 
shaped so that the web shall fit closely, with no clearance. 

Girders. — The plans and sections indicate the total loads on all built 
girders, and the maximum permissible depth and width. Within these 
limits they are to be proportioned by the contractor to safely sustain 
the designated loads and their own weight, the permissible strains per 
square inch being as follows: 


Extreme fibre stress. ... cece cece ec ec esc c en ceeees 16,000 Ibs. 
COM NOINION 4d es. U6 aOR ea Reedy Denese 12 000 Ibs. 
PENSIONS shew ee Sows ies chao wees ak Glatt. tareeas re aulacans 15.000 Ibs. 
SCRE ois sisi c eindsienad ore wagers So er ectees temas si 109,000 Ibs. 
Direct bearing including rivets...........e.eeeceees 18,000 Ibs. 


No section of metal is to be used of a weight of less than six pounds 
per foot, and no plates of less than three-eighths-inch thickness. 

The contractor is to submit strain sheets for all girders, joints and 
connections, which are to be made satisfactory to the architects. All 
shop-drawings are to be submitted for approval to the architects. 

In proportioning the webs of plate and box girders, one-sixth of the 
area may be taken as resisting bending-moment. 

All web-plates must be reinforced by angle stiffeners wherever the 
distance between the flange angles is greater than seventy times 
the thickness of web. The distance apart of stitfeners must not be 
more than the total depth of the girder. <All stiffeners are to have 
filler-plates and must be fitted closely against flanges, top and bottom. 
Stitfeners must also be supplied over all bearing-points and at points 
of concentrated loading. 

Both flanges of girders are to be of same section. 

Columns. — The loads which the columns will bear are indicated on 
sectional drawings, together with the approximate permissible dimen- 
sions in plan. ‘These coluinns may be of the Z-bar or any other 
marketable type, or may be compounded of channels, angles and 
plates, but must be proportioned to safely support the loads for which 
they are figured, the maximum strain upon the metal not exceeding 
six tons per square inch for a length equal to ninety radii of gyra- 
tion, the metal being increased in accordance with the formula 


17,100 — 57 . Strain-sheets for these columns are to be made satis- 


factory to the architects and all joints and connections properly pro- 
portioned. The columns are to be so built as to be continuous through 
the stories from bottom to top, the plates being lapped vertically and 
all ae joints being made of strength equal to strength of the column 
Itsell. 

No column-plates are to be less than three-eighths-inch thick. 

All columns are to be proportioned to sustain the loads indicated for 
them without any support from lateral bracing or from masonry walls, 
and in proportioning the area of metal to the length of column the 
least value of r is to be used. 

Rivets — All machine-rivets are to be of mild steel, all field-rivets of 
refined iron. No rivets are to be used in tension. 

The pitch of rivets is to be not less than three times nor more than 
eight times the thickness of the thinnest outside plate, nor more 
than six inches. The distance between the edge of any piece of metal 
and the centre of a rivet-hole inust never be less than one and one- 
quarter inches. 

In determining the number of rivets, an excess of twenty-five per 
cent is to be allowed for all field work. 

Rivet-holes may be punched or drilled, but must not be more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch larger than the diameter of the rivet. If 
punched, the work must be done so that the hole shall be straight, 
clean and sharp, so that rivets can be driven without drifting. All 
joints in riveted work must be fully spliced and the ends before splicing 
must be dressed straight and true, so that there will be no open joints 


All angle plates and knees and bent beams are to be bent while hot. 
When finished they must be free from seams and cracks and without 
initial strain. ; 

Connections. — All connections and splices are to be field-riveted with 
hot rivets. 

All beams framed together are to have angle-iron connections at 
least three and one-half inches by three and one-half inches, and as long 
as the web of the beams and placed each side of the same with properly- 
proportioned rivets. The ends of all girders and beams resting on 
columns are to be riveted to the brackets with two three-quarters-inch 
rivets through the bottom flange, with an angle-iron riveted twice to 
top flange and twice to the column, or a similar connection of proper 
strength, depending upon the style of column used. The ends of all 
beams and girders resting on a wall or pier are to have one and three- 
quarters-inch by one-half-inch iron anchors bolted to the web with two 
five-cighths-inch bolts, the other end turned around a one-inch diameter 
wrought-iron spear, sixteen inches long, set vertically, in no case less 
than four inches from the end of the beam or girder. 

Plates. — Cast-iron plates are to be provided and set under the ends 
of all beams and girders resting on masonry. The plates under girders 
are to be proportioned to the loads as figured, the plates being of 
sufficient size to distribute the load so that the stress on the brickwork 
shall not exceed fifteen tons per square foot. Under beams the plates 
are to be the equivalent of at least twelve inches by twelve inches by 
two inches for a single fifteen-inch beam, or twelve inches by twenty 
inches by three inches for two fifteen-inch beams bolted together. The 
column base-plates are to be proportioned for loads of thirty tons per 
square foot on the granite levellers, or fifteen tons per foot if resting 
on brickwork. ‘These may be cast or wrought. — 

Painting. — Before leaving the shop, all steel-work is to receive one 
coat of Harrison’s ‘‘ Black Anti-Rust Paint.” When the framework 
is in place, it is to be gone over and all rivets and exposed portions 
retouched with black paint. The whole is then to receive one coat of 
Harrison’s “ Red Anti-Rust Vaint.’’ 

No material shall be painted until approved by the inspector, nor 
painted where exposed to rain, nor when in an improper condition, 
nor shipped until the paint is dry. C. H. BLacKatt. 


THEATRES.’ — [X. 
CRITERION THEATRE, LONDON. 
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Y the courtesy of Mr. Frank Verity, I present in this number 
to the readers of the American Architect the drawings and 
description of London's underground theatre which was de- 
signed and carried out by the late Mr. Thomas Verity, the father of 
the gentleman to whose kindness I am indebted. Mr. Thomas 
Verity held in reference to theatres the important official post of 
professional adviser to the Lord Chamberlain, the authority who 
grants the licenses to the majority of the London play-houses, and 
Mr. Frank Verity, upon the death of his father, was appointed to 
this office. 
The Criterion Theatre is situated beneath the Criterion Restau- 
rant, Piccadilly Circus, the very centre of the gayest part of fashion- 
able London, round which the theatres, music-halls and cafés abound 
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No part, other than the entrances of this theatre, is above the 
pavement-level. In the original scheme for this building, the part 


now occupied by the theatre was intended as a music-saloon, but | with smoking-rooms beyond. 


during the course of carrying out the work his idea was ex- 


tended, and Mr. 
Verity converted his 
music - saloon into 
what it now is. 

From a paper read 
by Mr. Verity before 
the members of the 
Roval Institute of 
British Architects, in 
January, 1879, it is 
gathered that the res- 
taurant was the main 
object of the under- 
taking which Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond, the 
noted refreshment 
contractors, placed 
under his care, and 
that the theatre was 
amere adjunct. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham 
has, however, under 
his management made 
the Criterion Theatre 
as famous, if not more 
so, than the restau- 
rant. 

Although the _ sub- 
ject of this paper is the 
Criterion Theatre, it is 


so mixed up with the restaurant that, in spite of being technically a 
separate structure, I am forced to dwell somewhat upon the arrange- 
ments for the restaurant, as well as the theatre. 
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The principal entrance to the restaurant, which is in the centre of | to a restaurant. 


the Piccadilly fagade, is under a large recessed archway, opening 
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On the right of the vestibule is the restaurant, seventy feet by 
thirty feet; on the left is the buffet, ninety feet by twenty-five feet, 


On the first floor is a dining-room on the west, fifty feet by twenty- 


five feet, devoted to 
“diners Parisiens,’’ 
while there is another 
room of the same size 
on the east of the 
staircase; several 
other smaller dining- 
rooms for private 
parties occupy the re- 
maining space of this 
level. 

The grand dining- 
hall, eighty feet by 
fifty feet and thirty- 
five feet high, is on 
the second floor, run- 
ning the whole length 
of the Piccadilly 
facade, lighted by a 
range of windows as 
well as by a large 
glazed dome. 

The kitchens and 
serveries [sic] are ar- 
ranged in a central 
block of six successive 
stories, one over the 
other, corresponding 
in level with the dif- 
ferent rooms, and in 


communication with one another by means of lifts and staircases. In 
the basement are the grill-room, kitchens, vegetable kitchen, general 
scullery, knife, fork and glass rooms, and such-like room pertaining 


Dormitories for the bar-maids and rooms for the managers are 
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into a rectangular vestibule thirty feet by twenty-five feet, rising | arranged on two stories round the dome-roof over the grand ae 
through two floors and forming the central means of communication The entrances to the stores, the grill-room and the pit and ga ery 
with all the public rooms. The principal staircase, leading to the | of the theatre, as well as to the stage, are all situated in ae 
table d'héte and dining-rooms on the first floor, is ten feet wide, and is | Street, a street at the back of the building running parallel wa. 
situated immediately opposite the central entrance door. Piccadilly. 
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Since Mr. Verity read his paper before the Institute, the demands 
of the business carried on by Messrs. Spiers & Pond compelled them 
to extend the premises under the advice of this architect. These 
extensions are shown upon the plans. 

It has been explained by Mr. Thomas Verity that the idea of an 
underground theatre was first suggested to him by the Athénée in 
Paris, but he has related that, whereas, that was only partly sunk, 
his building is entirely below the ground, and what is over it we have 
already seen. It was not, the architect said when describing the 
building, originally intended as a theatre, but as a concert-room con- 
structed with a square gallery, and it was not until the entire carcass 
was built that it was determined to convert the room into a theatre. 

Mr. Verity had not to comply with the regulations now enforced 
in London with regard to this kind of building, otherwise he would 
have been compelled to abandon his project, for the rules made 
since this building was erected do not allow a theatre under another 
building, or one sunk below the ground deeper than one story, the 
floor of the pit not being permitted more than fifteen feet below the 
pavement-line. However, Mr. Verity relates how the position of his 
theatre was at the time somewhat severely criticised, and that all 


kinds of prophecies were made concerning it, some even going so 


far as to say that the audience would be stifled; but from careful 
observations of the temperature he assured himself that it compared 
very favorably with most other theatres. 


been installed in the Criterion Theatre. 


This was, of course, in the 
days before the introduction of the electric-light, which has since 
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\ HE createst amount of interest, architectu- 
Jy rally speaking, in Baltimore during the year 
iust closing has undoubtedly been connected 
with the new Court-house scheme, on account, 
not only of the cost of the proposed building and the amount of the 
city’s funds involved therein (a matter that often evokes the ex- 
pression of architectural interest and criticism from sources where 
enlightenment in art matters is not suspected), but also because of 
the extent of the building and the conspicuous site, the personal in- 
terest that the courts and lawyers naturally felt in what was to be 
done for their future comfort and convenience, as well as the general 
public attention drawn to the competition where many local firms 
were known to be competing with ia set PA ae ne ae 
r s 1is interest alive 
the world at large. The aoe ga a oe Fe 
quent paragraphs and editorials, tll, ys & 



















The ventilation of this house was carried out by artificial means, at 
the time, and indeed one may almost say even at this time, the Cri- 
terion was, and is, the only mechanically ventilated theatre in Lon- 
don. The planning of the arrangements for ventilating and warming 
naturally involved considerable difliculties, owing to the structural 
conditions. ‘These. however, were overcome by obtaining numerous 
air-shafts in the necessary positions for carrying away the vitiated 
air and introducing the fresh air. For the ventilation of the theatre, 
there was provided a fan four feet six inches in diameter, which 
draws a supply down a series of air-shafts into a chamber under the 
floor of the theatre. From this chamber, shafts are carried up the 
walls to diffuse the air at the different levels around the whole of 
the auditorium. The incoming air is warmed in winter by hot-water 
coils, cooled in summer by a water-spray. 

The vitiated air is extracted by a central perforation, and is drawn 
out by an extract-shaft four feet by three feet, running up the entire 
height of the building, showing how Mr Verity availed himself of 
every means possible to make the air in his theatre pure. It is 
interesting to note that in order to increase the power of this shaft, 
the waste heat from the restaurant grill-stove, and the products of 
combustion from the sun-burner are carried up the centre in inde- 


intervening between the statement that the actual award had been 
made to “number fiftv-seven” and the announcement that this num- 
her was discovered to belong to a local firm, [ Messrs. Wyatt & 
Ndlting, of Baltimore, ] the interest arose to something like a genuine 
enthusiasm. The commendable professional feeling and methods 
which had so far guided the action of the committee were still con- 
spicuous in settling the terms of the agreement between the city and 
the architects, consistent with a rather conservative feeling in pro- 
tecting the city’s interest, while entering a somewhat new field in 
contracts, for which Baltimore furnished no precedent directly bear- 
ing on the subject, and in which the unusual condition had to be met 
of providing for the cost of a building for which only a little more 
than one-half of the required amount had yet been appropriated from 
the public funds, while it was particularly desirable that the archi- 
tects should at once enter into an agreement to make working-draw- 
ings and specifications for a building whose probable cost would be 
nearly double the amount already appropriated fur the purpose. 
It, however, proved to be a case easily solved by the clever skill of 
lawyers, and confidence and amicable feelings on both sides. The 
public exhibition of the ten premiated designs made it evident that 
while some of the others possibly showed a somewhat more monv- 


pendent iron pipes. Additional extract-shafts are situated over the 
stage and over the back of the gallery. 


The entrance to the stalls and dress-circle are on the right of the 
Piccadilly facade, those to the pit and gallery are in Jermyn street. 
The construction of the theatre is, on the whole, of fireproof materials, 


the corridors and staircases being entirely fireproof. 


The theatre occupies below the ground the entire length of the 
Piccadilly front, being eighty feet long by fifty feet wide and twenty- 
It is divided into pit and 
stalls on the lowest floor, baleony or dress-circle and boxes on the 
first tier, and gallery and boxes on the upper tier, and will seat about 
There are extra exits into Jermyn Strett 
from stalls, balcony, ete. The stage is twenty-five feet deep, having 
The dressing-rooms 


seven feet high — quite a small “ house.” 


one thousand persons. 


@ proscenium-opening twenty-two feet wide. 
are in a separate block approached from Jermyn Street. 


Such is what I have termed London’s underground theatre, the 
notes for the description of which are culled from the architect’s own 


report with the permission of his son. Since the construction of the 
Criterion, several theatres have been built in London, partly sunk 
below the surface, that is to say, with the pit underground and the 
first tier on the pavement-level. 
of the “safety ” of these houses is that, should a stampede take 
place, the people rushing up stairs would be less likely to stumble 
than those rushing down stairs. This argument can be, and has 
been, applied to the case of the theatre we now have before us, since 
to reach the street every one has to go up some steps. 

I have omitted to mention the arrangements made for the gas- 
lighting of the house. All the burners at the back of the circles are 
let-in to recesses in the walls, and shut-in with glazed doors, and have 
an extract-flue over them to take off the products of combustion. 
The sun-burners and stage batten-lights are also ventilated in like 
manner, an admirable provision worthy of being copied where gas is 
still -used. Ernest A. E. Wooprow. 

(To be continued.) 





Destruction of Inpran Hierociypuics. —The Wenatchee Indians 
of Washington are protesting against an act of vandalism and sacrilege 
committed by the Great Northern Railroad Company. The workmen 
of the Company lately blasted out some big rocks near the Indian 
settlements, which were covered with hieroglyphics. The rocks were 
the sacred record of the Wenatchee tribe, and the inscriptions told of 
their chiefs and battles, andwthe whole history of the people. The 
Indians are naturally intensely indignant, but itis a frequent occurrence 
for relic-hunters and tourists in the Northwest to rob the graves of 
Indians of all sorts of articles, and even to disinter and rob bodies 
of ornaments, and no redress is obtainable. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The argument used when speaking 


mental treatment, in plan at least, than the accepted one, it was 
with the neglect of conditions specially required by the letter of in- 
structions and further by the sacrifice of important features of prac- 
tical utility and convenience in the general arrangement. 

A rather peculiar incident occurred in connection with the assign- 
ment, after the award, of the proper names and addresses to the 
various designs. These, by instructions, were to be enclosed in 
blank envelopes accompanying each portfolio. It was noticed that 
two portfolios among the seventy-nine sent in, had no envelopes or 
addresses of any kind with them, and had to be laid aside as “ un- 
known.” The author of one of these designs had, however, mean- 
while discovered his accidental omission, and wrote an anonymous 
letter to the committee, enclosing a blank envelope containing _ his 
address, with some description of his design suthcient to enable them 
to identify it — all of which was perfectly legitimate and allowable. 
The other competitor knew nothing of the fact that his envelope had 
been lost in the transmission, till all the awards had been made and 
published. This unfortunate happened to be a Baltimore man, and 
upon his interviewing the committee in the matter, he learned that, 
owing to some other irregularity, one of the awards to another local 
man had to be reconsidered, leaving one of the local prizes of $100 
yet unappropriated. Under these peculiar circumstances, Professor 
Ware kindly consented to have all the local designs submitted to him 
for further consideration. Unfortunately, however, as compensa- 
tion for the mishap, the new award did not fall to the anonymous 
design. ots . 

Another fact clearly illustrated by the exhibition was the difficulty 
evidently experienced by all the competitors — a common stumbling- 
block in all such designs — of composing a monumental and digni- 
fied facade of large extent with any sort of truthful expression of 
the purpose and interior scheme, where there is necessarily a com- 
plicated arrangement of many large and small rooms of widely 
varying dimensions and heights, and all to be adequately lighted and 
ventilated. The problem of giving the principal entrances their due 
expression on the facade, without making them mere features of 
surface decoration, running over more than one story, and also of 
treating the vast wall-spaces with simplicity and dignity, without 
either leaving them barren and crude, or applying architectural 
ornamentation too rich and elaborate for a building of such charac- 
ter —a great IIall of Justice — was again a difficulty that made itself 
evident in all the designs, and was not met most happily in those 
from offices prominent in the country for their successful solving of 
similar problems. 

The world of art was startled a few weeks ago by the news of the 
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death of William T. Walters, as, because of his habitually quiet and 
secluded habits of life, the fact of his serious illness had not become 
very generally known. So few and so isolated in the wide area of 
America seem the genuine patrons of his character, that in the 
death of such as he, a sense of shock and loss is felt by all who 
appreciate the higher aims in American progress in art, and there 
is a consciousness that the immediate results, from various direct and 
indirect causes, might be some important changes in the present 
status of art interests and collections. All that a community owes 
to one of its great benefactors is always more clearly and sharply 
brought to view by his unexpected death than at any other time. 
This is certainly the case today in Baltimore in regard to Mr. 
Walters. All the deserved prestige to the city that the rare collec- 
tion he has gathered by careful thought, fine taste and large expendi- 
ture within the walls of his house, as well as his gifts of the bronze 
groups in Mt. Vernon Place, and his own strong personality, so well 
known both at home and abroad, is now appreciated even more 
thoroughly than ever before. The vital interest to the city was, nat- 
urally, the future disposition of that great gallery which for the last 
twenty years has by its own worth made Baltimore conspicuous in 
the art world. Because of the admiration and pride the city always 
felt for this treasure, it might almost be pardoned the fancy that it 
had, in some way, become inalienably its own, and the sudden re- 
minder that this was not so, and the bare possibility that this gallery 
might now be scattered or moved bodily elsewhere, brought with it 
a sense of impending calamity. Respecting, however, the reserve 
which Mr. Walters always maintained in regard to his affairs, and 
recognizing the fact that the status of the gallery had always been 
that of a private collection, very generously opened at fixed times to 
the public, the expression of opinion was as guarded as good taste 
and proper feeling in the matter would require. 

The sense of relief and gratification, then, was very general when it 
was known that the terms of the will required that the gallery should be 
kept intact, and that for this purpose, while it was leftto Mr. Walters’s 
two children, either one of them should possess it as an entity by paying 
to the other one-half its assessed value. The only other disposition 
of the yallery surmised, was that it might possibly have been left to 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, in which Mr. Walters was 
deeply interested. One cannot but feel that, while this would have 
been a worthy addition to a great and growing institution, honored 
in both the viving and the receiving, nevertheless, as unique and 
beautiful as the Walters gallery is, in the huge city of New York, 
where wealth rapidly buys up what the world has to sell and con- 
tinues to add one big thing to another, after a lapse of years this 
might be only one among others of great gifts to the Metropolitan 
Museum, largely losing its identity in the mass. Whereas, while it 
remains in Baltimore —its original home, where it has become so 
long identified with the city, and dear to the hearts of the people — 
it gains in importance by its very separation from other collections, 
and will always have the additional charm that both itself and its 
founder will be loved and honored by an entire community through 
coming generations. 


THE GIBBON COMMEMORATION. 
i exhibition is now open in London which has excited 
FIT no little interest, and has attracted a considerable 
¢ ‘35 number of visitors. It consists of a collection of 
A ak ."y portraits, books, manuscripts and personal relics 
Nae of Edward Gibbon, the author of the “ Decline and 
teu. . Fall of the Roman Empire”; the first centenary of 
whose death is in this manner being commemorated. The idea of the 
exhibition originated with Mr. Frederic Harrison; by whose influ- 
ence it was carried out, under the auspices of the Royal Historical 
Society, a national air being given to it by the trustees of the British 
Museum kindly housing the collection in the King's Library. 

The pictures exhibited include the well-known half-length portrait 
of Gibbon, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; one or two evident copies of 
the same; a so-called portrait by Romney, but with no resemblance 
to him ; the portraits of Mrs. Gibbon and Lady Acton, mother and 
cousin of the historian; besides those of the Earl and Countess of 
Sheffield, his life-long friends. The face of Gibbon is not pleasing; 
it is very short, very fat, and with a pronounced double chin; the 
hair is brushed back from the forehead and tied in a bag-wig. He 
wears a red coat and lace rufHles to his shirt. Besides the portraits 
there are several views of the family seat, Buriton Manor and the 
church there, near which his father was buried; but of greater in- 
terest are the water-color sketches of places in Lausanne so intimately 
connected with the great historian, viz: his house, the pavillion in 
the garden with Gibbon seated in one corner; and the terrace; 
pete where he lived and worked, now unfortunately merged in the 

6tel Gibbon and its garden : all traces being lost of even the sum- 
mer-house where he wrote the last lines of his immortal work, feeling 
as he says in a letter to a friend “as if a load was taken from my 
heart.” | ms 

The present proprietor told a recent visitor that he wished there 
had never been a summer-house, for every one asks where it stood, 
and “I really don’t know.” One day, however, two of your fair 
countrywomen swooped down upon the place, armed with camp stools, 
being determined to stay there till he told them the exact spot, which 





they insisted he must know. So, in despair, the poor man took them 
to a spot in the grounds and said, “ to the best of my belief, the sum- 
mer-house stood there.” 

Some silhouettes by Lady Diana Beauclerk and Mrs. Brown are 
very clever and amusing; they depict Gibbon taking snuff, showing 
off his clumsy figure to perfection. In a glass case are some fine 
miniatures ; one, a fine example of Bone’s work, is set in pearls and 
forms a locket, having hair at the back: also a medallion bust by 
Wedgwood, his court sword and buckles, gold watch and snuff-box, 
and the copper-plate for visiting cards, shorter and broader than the 
shape in vogue at present; a family Bible, said to have been always 
at his bed-side, and other personal belongings. Besides these we 
see packets of old playing-cards, the backs used for various memo- 
randa; e. g.,a catalogue of his library and notes-of-hand, such as: 
“ Bon pour cing-cent livres d Blondel mon valet de chambre, E. Gib- 
bon, £500, a1 April, 1789.” 

“ Bon a moi-méme pour trois cent sotxante livres. 
Juillet, 1785.” 

From these articles, which in ordinary lives would be passed by, 
we turn with lively interest tothe books, manuscripts and letters to 
and from some of the literary giants of last century. Here we see 
Macaulay’s copy of the “ Miscellaneous Works” with his notes on 
the margin; Gibbon’s own copy of the “Decline and Fall” with many 
notes and emendations in his own hand, and the copy given “ As 
memorials of friendship and esteem to Lord Sheffield.” A few ex- 
tracts from the correspondence will be of interest, doubtless : 

[Gibbon, to Lord Sheffield on the breaking up of Lord North’s Min- 
istry. London, July, 1782.] “ Every hour teems with a fresh lye. In 
short, three months of prosperity has dissolved a phalanx, which has 
stood ten years’ adversitv. Next Tuesday, Fox will give his reasons, 
and possibly be encountered by Pitt, the new Secretary or Chancel- 
lor, at three-and-twenty.” 

[To the same on Sheridan's speech at the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, ] “ which included a compliment much admired by a certain 
historian of your acquaintance. Sheridan, in the course of his speech, 
sunk into Burke’s arms; but I called this morning and he is per- 
fectiy well. A good actor!” — London, 14th of June, 17838. 

[From William Robertson, the historian, thanking Gibbon for the 
gift of second and third volumes of the history.] ‘I can recollect 
no historical work from which I ever received so much instruction ; 
and when [ consider in what a barren field you had to glean and pick 
up materials, I am truly astonished at the connected and interesting 
story you have found.” Edinburgh, 12th May, 1781. 

[From Adam Smith, to thank him for the last volumes.] ‘“[ can- 
not express to you the pleasure it gives me to find that, by the uni- 
versal judgment of every man of taste and learning, whom [| either 
know or correspond with, it sets you at the very head of the whole 
literary tribe at present existing in Europe.” 10th Dec., 1788. 

‘(Gibbon to Lady Sheffield.] “Should you be very much surprised 
to hear of my being married? Amazing as it may seem, I do assure 
you that the event is less improbable than it would have appeared to 
myself twelve months ago. Not that Iam in love with any particular 
person — I have discovered about half a dozen wives who would 
please me in different ways by various merits. Could I find all these 
ee united in a single person, I should dare to make my ad- 

resses, and should deserve to be refused.” Lausanne, October, 
1784. 

The holograph will is with these papers, and, like all his writings, 
is clear and delicate. It commences thus: “It is superfluous to 
request that all my funeral expenses be discharged without delay.” 
... *[ give to M. William de Sévery, of Lausanne (whom [ wish to 
style by the endearing name of Son),’ certain legacies. 

We close this paper with some remarks on the manuscripts, 
decidedly the chief feature of the exhibition. Gibbon left six sets of 

apers styled “My Own Life,” dealing with it at different times. 

n one on his life at Oxford, he says that he arrived there “ with a 
stock of erudition that would have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been ashamed,” where 
he found the fellows of his College “immersed in port wine and 
Tory politics.” The portion of his journal describing his visit to 
Italy, where he says “ I lived with the dead,” concludes with a 
famous passage “ It was at Rome, on the 15th Oc‘ober, 1764, as I 
sat amidst the ruins of the capitol, that the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to my mind; the whole college of 
cardinals were as nothing to me.” 

Gibbon bequeathed all his papers and much personal property to 
Lord Sheffield, whom he appointed his executor. In 1796, Lord 
Sheffield published a volume containing much correspondence and 
unpublished papers entitled “ Miscellaneous Works,” and in 1814 a 
new and greatly-enlarged edition; but at his own death he pro- 
hibited, by a clause in his will, the publication of any further papers. 
In his speech at a meeting in connection with the centenary, Sir 
Grant Duff, P. R. H. S., in the chair, Mr. Frederic Harrison drew 
special attention to ‘‘the extraordinary manner in which the ‘ Mem- 
oirs’ are pieced together so as to form a pot-pourri,” concocted with 
the greatest freedom; “not many paragraphs occur in which some 
phrase is not deleted or varied.” Probably this was done to shield 
his memory from the charge of unorthodoxy or anything detrimental, 
as the following incidents will show: ; 

Gibbon was sent as a youth to Lausanne to the care of Pavillard, 


E. Gibbon, a 1 


_a Calvinistic minister, in order, as his father wrote, that his tutor 


might now “confirm him once and for all, in Protestant principles.” 
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This was the result of an impulsive union with the Church of Rome 
made by Gibbon. 

In February, 1755, he wrote to his aunt, Miss Porten, telling her 
of the success of his father’s experiment; and of his experience of 
“a joy extremely pure, and the more go as I know it to be not only 
innocent, but laudable.” Lord Sheffield stops here and gives no hint 
that more followed. The complete letter is now given to the world 
by the British Museum, to whom it belongs; and the continuation 
puts a very different complexion on Gibbon’s temper and mode of 
life at that date: “Could I leave off here” after speaking of the 
satisfactory change in his religious opinions, “I should be very glad ; 
but I have another piece of news to acquaint you with.” He tells 
his aunt in detail, that he had been playing at faro, and had lost 
heavily. He has no money, his creditors are pressing for payment, 
and the thought of the anger of his father, who waits for proofs of 
his religious conversion, terrifies him. His feelings come to a point 
in the postscript: “I shall make no use of any other prayers than 
this plain recite [sic] of my situation. If it produces no effect on 
you, nothing else would. Remember only that my term [allowed by 
his creditors] finishes March 15th. I tremble for your answer, but 
beg it may be speedy. I am too much agitated to go on. 

“T am, dear Kitty, your unfortunate nephew, E. GIBBON.” 

His aunt, apparently, did not come to his assistance; for his step- 
mother has scribbled across the top of his first page: “‘ Pray remem- 
ber this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law [herself] but 
to his aunt, and an old cat as she was to refuse his request.” Gib- 
bon was only eighteen at this time, and it shows that he was not the 
precociously staid youth that his admirers have hitherto believed him 
to be; when we read a confession from his own pen, of a boyish 
escapade with the usual accompaniment of great remorse. This 
result of Lord Sheffield’s manipulation of the papers, seen in the 
light of the holograph journal, is so startling that a hope was 
expressed at the meeting alluded to, that the present earl would 
issue a new volume of the letters and papers of the illustrious histo- 
rian, confided to his ancestor. We should mention that the various 
objects in the interesting collection were lent by Lord Sheffield, M. 
de Charriére de Sévery, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Lausanne, 
and have been very well arranged; full descriptive labels being 
appended to each. 


—$$<—$_$___—_— 


THE HORSES OF APOLLO. 





Fountain in the Bassin d’Apollon, Versailles, France. 


E believe, though not quite sure on the point, that amongst the 
architectural casts which the French Government sent to 
the World’s Fair and subsequently presented to the City of 

Chicago or the Columbian [Marshall Field] Museum was one which 
presents one of the most graceful triumphs of the French Renais- 
sance in the field of sculpture. If a cast of Robert Le Lorrain’s 
beautiful bas-relief is not to be seen at Chicago, it can be seen by any 
visitor to the Palais du Trocadéro, at Paris, who, if not content with 
the copy, can travel to the other end of the city and inspect the 
original sculpture on the wall of the Imprimerie Nationale, where a 
wise and discriminating artistic sense has preserved it in the place 
it originally held, over the entrance to the stable of the Hotel de Ro- 
han as the building was once known. ‘The merit of the work is such 
that it is instantly perceived: never have we known Lorrain’s 
horses of Apollo at the drinking-fountain to be thrown on the screen 
without meeting more instant and prolonged applause than any 
other subject of similar nature. Other subjects may be as animated 
or as skilfully handled as sculpture, but it is difficult to find one 
where grace of conception and poetry of motion is so married to skill 
of manipulation. 

This building in the Rue Vieille du Temple, occupied as the 
Government printing-office since 1808, was once known as the Hotel 
de Strasbourg, but better known as the Palais Cardinal, because of its 
occupancy by that Cardinal de Rohan who played so important a 
part in the world-famous scandal of the ‘‘quecn’s necklace.” How 
isolated, how relatively known or unknown thi- bas-relief originally 
was we do not know, but the fact that it is nearly nine feet high and 
fifteen feet wide is testimony to its importance, and leads one to 
wonder that it has escaped the wrath of the canaille who, in the many 
uprisings since its creation, have wreaked such wanton vengeance on 
the unoffending offspring of art. 


This escape, which was probably due to the position of the bas- 
relief on the interior wall of a court-yard, was shared in large 
measure by the sculptures that adorn the famous stables at Chantilly, 
which were probably saved from sharing the destruction which the 
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Bas-relief by W. Theed on the Queen’s Mews, Buckingham Palace, London. 


mob visited un the equestrian statue of Anne de Montmorency only 
because it was in a hurry to get back again to Paris, while to reach 
the sculptures that decorate the cornice and pediments of this build- 
ing would have taken too much of the time that the vagabonds found 
so valuable, now that they had the chance to use it in violence 
and mischief, the love of which was theirs by right of inheritance. 
Who the sculptors were, who executed the work at Chantilly, pre- 
sumably under the direction of the architect Jean Aubert, is not 
known, and to tell the truth, it is hard to determine the real artistic 
worth of much of the work as the figures are placed so high above the 
ground ; but they do wonderfully good service in aiding the general 
richness of effect. The chief feature, however, the bas-relief in the 
semicircular tympanum over the great door, shows a group of un- 
caparisoned horses which is very effective, and has something of 
the artistic quality of the bas-relief at the Imprimerie Nationale. 
This bas-relief is so noticeable and so easily within reach of those 
bent on mischief, that the suggestion may be hazarded that its 
escape may have been due to the fact that, by the time the mob had 
accomplished its main object, night had fallen, and they really were 
ignorant that an attack on the stable would give them the same sort 
of pleasure they had already enjoyed. Whether this group of horses 
at Chantilly was a portrait group or not, there is no means of know- 
ing, but we may as well fancy that, just as the bas-relief on the 
former Hotel de Rohan represents the watering of the horses of 
Apollo, this one at Chantilly shows the same steeds after they have 
drunk their fill and been turned out to pasture. 

For some reason or another, sculptors have preferred to associate 
Apollo rather than Neptune with horses, even in cases where the 
presence of water and the actual position of the group would seem 
to require the presence of the marine deity, rather than that of his 
heaven-climbing nephew. Although, to be sure, there is the group 
of Neptune and his car in the famous fountains at Schonbrunn and 
Potsdam. But on the other hand, there is the group equally famous, 
even if it is only of lead, of Apollo and his car in the Bassin 
: Apollon at Versailles, the work of the sculptor Jean Baptiste 

uby. 

In the park at Versailles there is also another very curious group, 
or series of groups, in which the association between Apollo and the 
horse is made evident. One of the cleverest and most successful 
feats ever effected by a landscape architect is the semi-secluded and 
altogether bewitching Bosquet d’Apollon, where in the middle of 
what appears to be a copse of wild-growing trees, is to be found a 
small and placid pool from whose clear surface the visitor whom chance 
causes to enter the grove sees reflected the gloomy image of a large 
cave that overhangs one bank. On looking from the reflection to the 
original there is seen beneath the arched opening a marble group, 
more than life size, which represents Apollo receiving the flattering 
attentions of his nine attendant muses, while in shallower recesses 
upon either side are a pair of horses in their turn receiving at the 
hands of mermaid and triton! that attention that their long diurnal 
course has earned for them. These three groups, the large middle 
group by the sculptors Girardon and Regnaudin, and the other two 
the work of Gilles Guerin and the brothers Gaspard and Balthazar 
Marsy, seem here to have at length found their natural and intended 
position after an extended series of trials in other places. In the 
seventeenth century they formed the central features of an ambitious 
grotto in rocai/le work somewhere in the interior of the palace, where 
they were about as much out of harmony with their surroundings as 
one could well imagine. We fancy that the majority of visitors never 
guess that this grotto is not a natural one, or, at least, one hewn out 
of the living rock; but in reality it is a cunning piece of construction 
which does honor to the artist and landscape gardener Hubert 
Robert, and a moment’s close observation will reveal the joints of the 
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huge voussoirs and those between the drums of the great pillars in 
the background. 
_ These two cases are not the only ones at Versailles where Apollo 
is inseparable from the steeds which brought Phaethon to grief. As 
one leaves the cour d’honneur, he sees in front of him across the wide 
roadway two large groups of low buildings, now occupied as the 
School of Artillery and the School of Engineering, which were, at the 
time they were originally built by Mansart, known as the Grandes 
and Petites Ecuries. In the semicircular tympanum above the cen- 
tral door of each building is a very animated and seemingly excellent 
piece of sculpture in high relief, one of which, at least, appears so far 
as can be determined from a distance — since the sentries allow no one 
to enter the enclosure — to represent Apollo in his chariot. 
Doubtless, there are many other instances where sculpture of this 
special kind and representing this particular subject is to be found 
decorating stable buildings, but they are not by any means as com- 
mon as one would expect. A very notable instance of this kind of 
adornment, though the Classical incident selected by the sculptor is 
a very different one, is to be found in the pediment of the Queen’s 
Mews at the side of Buckingham Palace, London. In this case, the 
sculptor, William Theed, chose as his subject Hercules destroy- 
ing the mares of Diomedes. The reason why this particular subject 
appears in a sculpture upon a London building may lie in the fact 
that the British Museum is situated in the same metropolis, and that 
a fairly noticeable circumstance is that amongst the large collection 
of works of Etruscan art stored in this building are many small 
bronzes, some of excellent character, and some painted pottery which 
represent over and over again in ever varied form this fable of 
Hercules and the canabalistic mares of Diomedes. 


CONSTRUCTION.! — XXVIII. 





Fig. 143. Angle Tower of the Chateau de Coucy. 








UT when a powerful seigneur wished to build a fortress he was 
not reduced to solicit gifts from his vassals, to kindle the zeal of the 
lukewarm and to rely on time and his successors to complete that 

which he begins. He wished his chateau in his lifetime; his need 
was pressing, immediate. Richard Coeur-de-Lion stopped for noth- 
ing when he wished to build the fortress of Andeli, the Chateau 
Gaillard — neither usurpations nor sacrifices, nor coércion, nor money ; 
he proceeded to build the stronghold in spite of the Archbishop of 
Rouen, although the City of Andeli belonged to him. Normandy is 
put under the ban at the instigation of the King of France. The 
affair is carried up to the Pope who decrees a fine in favor of the 
prelate and raises the ban. But during these protestations, these 
menaces, these discussions, Richard does not lose a day; he is on 
the spot overseeing and spurring on the workmen; his fortress rises, 
and in a year it is done and well done—the scarp and the moats 
finished, the place in a complete state of defense and one of the 
strongest in the North of France. When Enguerrand III built 
the Chateau de Coucy, it was in preparation for an approaching and 
terrible struggle with his suzerain. A month of delay might frus- 
trate his ambitious projects — hence even to-day it is evident that 
the enormous works carried out by his orders were prosecuted with 
a surprising rapidity — a rapidity that brooks no negligence. From 
base to summit the same materials, the same mortar, even more, the 
same workmen’s marks were there; we have counted more than a 
hundred of them on the faces which are still visible. Now each 
workman’s mark belongs to one particular stone-cutter, as is the case 
to-day in Burgundy, in Auvergne, in the department of Lyons.’ 


a 6 eee eee 

1From the “Dictionnaire raisonné de l’ Architecture Frangaise,”” by M. Viollet- 

le-Duc, Government Architect, Inspector-General of Diocesan Edifices, trans- 
ated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 990, page 118. 

2 The marks cut on the exposed faces by the stone-cutters were made to allow 
the foreman to keep track of each one’s work; these marks prove that the work 
was paid for by the piece, by the job and not by the day ; still further they indi- 
cate the number of workmen employed, for each had his own. 


A hundred stone-cutters to-day give the following proportions of 
the other trades, on the bases of a construction like that of Enguer- 


rand III: 
SOM Seth ON. uo od sscs- sien sacevin ce Gesalees meee ne 100 
Draughtsmen, 
Fitters, itr Aa ainalaae coy x ORNS eS? 20 
Blacksmiths, 
Mason’s laborers, 
Derrickmen, rT ria rere or ree Tae 100 
Setters, 
Graders, 
Laborers, 
Mortar mixers, 
Masons and helpers...........+. cece eee eeeees 200 


eigrectaortle wae 200 


To supply the work-yards : 


Quarrymen and lime-burners.... ........... 100 
Ba CIS GOTG! 5-050 /sh aan a canes teas i eoanees - 25 
Teamsters and helpers.... .. .....eeeeeeeeee 50 

795 


say in round numbers eight hundred (80). 


Eight hundred workmen occupied entirely with masonry, pre- 
suppose an almost equal numbef of carpenters, iron-workers, plumb- 
ers, tile-layers, paviors, cabinet-makers and painters (for all the 
inside work of the Chateau of Coucy was painted on fresh plaster). 
We must then admit that there were at least sixteen hundred work- 
men busied in the construction of this fortress. If we examine the 
edifice, the uniform way in which the work is gotten out and set, 
the perfect unity of the conception in ensemble and details, the uni- 
formity of profiles, show a promptness of execution which rivals 
that which we see to-day. Such activity resulting in so perfect a 
structure is found only by exception in religious constructions, as, 
for instance, the facade of Notre-Dame at Paris, in the substructure 
of the Cathedral at Rheims, in the nave of the Cathedral of Amiens. 
But these are only special cases, while in the fortresses of the 
Middle Ages, from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, the traces 
of this haste may always be found at the same time with an excellent 
execution, well-conceived plans, studied details—no hesitation, no 
experiments. 

et us take, for example, one of the corner towers of the Chateau 
de Coucy, each of which is fifteen metres in diameter over all, not 





Fig. 144. Angle Tower of the Chateau de Coucy. 


including the lower weatherings. Each of these towers has five 
stories in addition to the roof. The lower story, whose floor is a 
little above the exterior grade, is vaulted in cupola form between 
walls whose thickness is about 3.50 metres beside the weathering. 
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Above this story, which is nothing but a cellar intended for provi- 
sions, rises a story hexagonal within and vaulted with transverse 
arches. 

The other stories are floored over. Figure 143 shows the super- 
posed plans of the stories above the cellar. The piers of the hexagon 
are alternately placed, solids over voids, so that in perspective 
section we see that the abutments are built over the keys of the 
arches in tierce-point, forming niches between the piers as shown in 
Figure 144. This construction avoids the weakening which ordi- 
narily occurs in a cylinder enclosing niches placed one above another ; 
it also admits piercing loop-holes over-lapping one another and com- 
manding all points of the horizon. We assume the vaulting of the 
lower story above the cellar to be suppressed, in order to show the 
general effect of the construction. Access to this cellar was had 
only by the circular opening pierced at the summit of the vault. It 
is easily seen that such a construction, resting upon a solid founda- 
tion and a lower story with very thick cylindrical walls and rein- 
forced by an exterior talus, buttressed at each story by over-lapping 
piers, ought to bid defiance to all the efforts of the sapper; for, in 
order to overthrow a tower thus built, it would have been necessary 
to undermine half of its diameter, not an easy task at the top of an 
escarpment and 
in the face of a 
garrison com- 
manding — subter- 
ranean issues to 
the outworks. 

Let us now ex- 
amine the con- 
struction of the 
Keep of Coucy, 
built by Enguer- 
rand IIT, about 
1225. Jti8. 4 
cylinder of more 
than thirty metres 
over all with a 
height of sixty 
metres. It com- 
prises three 
vaulted stories, 
each thirteen 
metres in height 
and a crenellated 
terrace. The 
ground-floor line 
is five metres 
higher than the 
bottom of the 
ditch, and from 
this interior floor- 
line level as far as 
the pavement of 
the ditch, the 
cylinder splays 
out conically. 

The masonry 
forming a_ solid 
cylinder for the 
height of the two 
lower stories _ is 
five and a_ half 
metres thick 
above, and is fur- 
ther consolidated 
by interior piers 
forming twelve 
counterforts car- 
rying the span- 
drels of the vaults. 

Figure 145 gives in perspective a section of this enormous tower. 
The lower niches are cut through half-way of their height by the 
arches A, making out-of-the-way places for storing arms and tools. 
In the second story, the niches between the counterforts rise as high 
as the vaulting and form wall-arches for it. In the third story the 
construction might be made lighter; therefore the cylinder is set back 
on the interior so as to form a raised gallery / enabling a larger 
number of people to assemble in the upper hall. But it is essential 
to explain the remarkable construction of this gallery. In plana 
quarter of this story of the Keep gives Figure 146. On the twelve 
piers AB are carried the transverse overhead arches C, acting as 
wall-arches for the large central vault D. These piers AP have 
their two lateral faces parallel. From the points 6 spring other 
transverse arches G parallel to the arches C, but wider, and inter- 
secting at their spring the skewed surfaces of the piers. On the 
transverse arches Cand G are sprung the pointed cradle-vaults EF. 
Other cradle-vaults JK, parallel to the sides Z of the twenty-four- 
sided polygon, rest upon the jambs e, on the faces M and on the cor- 
belled supports O. The perspective section looking from the point 
P gives Figure 146a which explains the penetrations of the arches 
and vaults into the skewed vertical surfaces. The plan 146 and the 
perspective section 146a show clearly that the architects of the early 





Fig. 145. The Keep: Chateau de Coucy. 


part of the thirteenth century had familiarized themselves with the 
most complicated combinations of vaults and that they knew per- 
fectly well how to vary the disposition of them according to the 
necessities of the case. We are no longer dealing with constructions. 





These piers which broaden out so as to bind themselves more 
strongly to the outer cylinder and buttress it by means of the vaults 
IK of plan 146, show very intelligent observation of the effects 
which can be produced in such enormous structures; and, as a matter 

of fact, although the engineer Metezau exploded a small mine in the 

centre of the stronghold in order to blow it up, he succeeded only in 

shooting the vaults up into the air and in cracking the tower in 
three different points without overthrowing it. The enormous 
cylinder acted like a tube charged with powder, throwing out the 
vaults as if they were grape-shot. This upper gallery carries a large 
open chemin de ronde D (see Fig. 145) and the central vault was 
roofed with lead. 

At E (same figure) are wooden tie-beams 0.30 centimetres square 
forming a double dodecagon at each story and joined to radiating 
ties A, also of wood, which meet at the centre of the vault. The 
three central vaults are each composed of twelve semicircular groins 
with wall-arches whose keys are placed upon the level of the central 
key; the triangles between the twelve groins are constructed in 
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Fig. | 46a, 


accordance with the ordinary method. Thus each one of the twelve 
bays being very narrow relatively to the diameter of the vault, it 
results from this that the groins only carry the radiating walls up to 
about two-thirds of the vault and that this central construction being 
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very light has, nevertheless, a powerful bracing action to the centre 
of the cylinder. There is no other system of vaulting outside of the 
Gothic system which admits such favorable treatment and this should 
be distinctly recognized. The whole structure from top e bottom is 
made of dimension stone, 40 to 45 centimetres height of beds, with 
squared faces, roughly, but accurately dressed. In proportion as the 
art of besieging places becomes more methodical, military construc- 
tions improve in character, the materials employed are larger and 
better selected, the walls thicker and better laid, the backing filled- 
in with more care and the mortar better mixed and stronger. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth century the military constructions were made with 
the greatest care, the means of resistance offered to attacks singularl 
ample. The walls of small ashlar or rubble used during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries are given up as a general thing; instead, they 
are made of hard dressed stone, having sufficient bearing into the 
wall so as not to be easily torn out by the crow-bars or pickaxes of 
the pioneers. In the backing 
are frequently found bonding 
courses of stones and relieving 
arches buried in solid masonry. 
The parapets are composed of 
through stones, the exterior 
surfaces admirably fashioned. 
As late as about 1240, it fre- 
quently happens that the 
courses are laid on very thick 
beds of mortar (0.04 to 0.05 
centimetres) mixed with 
spawls of hard stone (Fig. 147); 
but this proceeding which gave 
to the beds of the courses 
great adhesion on account of 
the quantity of mortar used,} 
had the inconvenience of fa- 
cilitating the introduction of 
the pioneer’s crow-bar 
between the beds to detach the stones. On the contrary, dating 
from this epoch the beds of mortar of the courses forming the faces 
of fortification are thin, about 0.01 centimetres, sometimes less, the 
edges of the stone are sharp, without spawls and their rough faces 
frequently form projecting bosses so as to mask the position of the 
beds and joints (148). It was, in fact, difficult to force the joints of 
stones thus faced, either by sapping, by battering-rams or any of the 
engines made to beat down walls. 


(To be continued. ] 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
Jull and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE Herald BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


[Heliochrome issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE BALTIMORE COUNTY COURT—HOUSE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. WYATT & NOLTING, ARCHITECTS, BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE BALTIMORE COUNTY COURT- 


HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. J. A. & W. T. WILSON, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE BALTIMORE 


HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. MR. G. T. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


COUNTY COURT- 
PEARSON, ARCHITECT, 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE BALTIMORE COUNTY COURT- 
HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. MR. ALEXANDER HAY, ARCHITECT, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
ITALIAN CAPITALS SKETCHED BY MR. J. W. CASE, LATE HOLDER 
OF THE ROTCH TRAVELLING—-SCHOLARSHIP. 


[Issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.} 








1It must be remarked here that mortar has greater cohesive force in proportion 
to the mass employed; a very thin bed of mortar is burned up (as the masons 
say) by the stone, and becomes a powdery layer, chipped up, without adherence, 
because in placing the stones these rapidly absorb the water contained in the 
mortar, and this drying too quickly loses its quality. 








STAIRCASE TURRET OF THE CHATEAU, CHATEAUDUN, FRANCE. 
/ DRAWN BY MR. W. CAMPBELL. 
yf 


J DETAIL OF THE SAME. DRAWN BY MR. J. C. HALDEN. 


DRAWN 


THE UPPER TOWN AND THE CHATEAU, LOCHES, FRANCE. 
‘ BY MR. D. A. GREGG. 


APOLLO AND THE NYMPHS IN THE BOSQUET D’APOLLON, IN THE 
PARK AT VERSAILLES, FRANCE. DRAWN BY MR.H. B. PENNELL. 


_ / Ser article “ The Horses of Apollo,” elsewhere in this issue. 
v 


[Additional (llustrations in the International Edition.) 


MAIN STAIRCASE IN THE BUILDING OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, NO. 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. MESSRS. N. LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


In richness of effect, in barmony of coloring, in the choice of 
material and to a considerable degree in propriety and delicacy 
of design, the staircase-hall of this building is one of the most 
notable things that any American architect has accomplished, and is 
a better achievement than the designing of the exterior, which was 
published in this journal April 7, 1894, for there much of the detail 
seems somewhat small in scale for its actual position. Inside, the 
proportion seems better and though the hall is lofty, the beholder 
from the gallery can note that the harmonies of scale are well pre- 
served. Although the marbles, alabasters and granite with which 
the hall is finished were imported, all the workmanship was per- 
formed in this country, including the Mosaic-work in the coved ceil- 
ing. A notable fact is that the marble work is all solid, not veneered. 


THE HORSES OF APOLLO, BAS-RELIEF ON THE FORMER HOTEL 
DE ROHAN, PARIS, FRANCE. ROBERT LE LORRAIN, SCULPTOR. 


[Copper-plate Etching.] 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 
THE SPHINX. DRAWN BY MR. W. W. BOSWORTH. 


THE CITY BANK, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, ENG. 
CUIT, ARCHITECT. 


MR. T. E. COLL- 


THE ALLIANCE ASSURANCE OFFICES, PALL MALL, LONDON, ENG. 
MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
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Boston, Mass.— Exhibition of Millet’s “Sower’’ and other Paintings 
loaned by Quincy A. Shaw, also, Ancient Chinese Buddhist Paintings: at 
the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Loan Collection of Etchings by Whistler: at the St. Botolph Club 
December 17 to January 3. : 

Exhibition of Pictures of New England, Life by New England 
Painters: at Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, opened November 27. 

Dielman’s “Marriage of Dr. Le Baron,’ and Water colors by William 
goa at Williams & Everett’s, 190 Boylston St., opened November 
26. 

Exhibition of Paintings by J. H. Hatyield: at the Boston Art Club 
December 10 to 22. F 

CuicaGo, Itt. — Water-color Exhibition: at F. Keppel & Co.’s, 1 Van 
Buren Street. 

CLEVELAND, O.— Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of the Cleveland Art 
Club: December 17 to 22. 


New York, N. Y.— Thirteenth Annual Autumn Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design: opens December 10, closes January 5. 

Loan Exhibition: at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New North 
Wing opened November 5. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of the New York Water-color Club: at the 
Galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th Street 
December 1 to 22. i 

Zschille Collection of Arms and Armor: at Tiffany & Co.’s, Union 
Square. 

Exhibition of Historical Book-bindinas: at the Grolier Club, Decem- 
ber 6 to 27, also, Etchings and Drawings by Whistler, until December 

Pastels after Celebrated Originals in European Galleries, by J. Wells 
Champney: at Knoedler’s, 170 Fifth Ave., closes December 23. 

Pictures by Adolph Artz: at William Macbeth’s, 237 Fifth Ave. 
December 1 to 22. : 

Loan Exhibition of Works by Puvis de Chavannes: at the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries, 389 Fifth Ave., December 15 to 31. 

Pictures by Elihu Vedder and Water-colors by Herbert A. Oliver: at 
the American Art Association Galleries, Broadway and East 23d St. 
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“ Little Girl Pictures’’ by Miss Maria Brooks,and Water-colors by 
Dutch Artists: at H. Wunderlich & Co.’s, 868 Broadway, opened 
November 24. 

Paintings by A. C. Howland: at the Avery Galleries, 368 Fifth 
Ave., December 4 to 22. . 

Puivapevpuia, Pa. — Sizty-fourth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylrania 
Academy of Fine Arts: opens December 17, closes February 23. The 
special exhibition of Architectural Drawings closes February 5. 





Tne Sutro Batus. — The Sutro baths exceed the famous Roman 
baths of antiquity, in size as well as equipment. The largest of the Ro- 
man baths had about two hundred feet of frontage, to use the modern 
commercial terms of designation. ‘I'wo of these great bathing-places 
might be dropped within the Sutro baths and still leave room enough 
for men to walk and woment to flirt. Adolph Sutro is a skilful engi- 
neer, and he enjoys solving problems in construction or breaking 
through difficulties in mechanics as he enjoys invigorating exercise. 
He designed the building over the bath, devised the plan for water-sup- 
ply, invented and patented the apparatus for heating the water. 
The Sutro tunnels, second serics, are part of his scheme of construction. 
With the ocean at his feet, the breakers dashing against the rocks, Mr. 
Sutro deemed that nature had so well provided power to send the water 
to the bathing tanks that artificial means would be unnecessary. ‘Thcre- 
fore, with seuch noise and enthusiasm, he blasted out a basin in the 
solid rock. Over the edge of this basin comes the water of the huge 
rollers. Instead of riding the crest of the wave, Mr. Sutro traps thie 
crest of the wave and uses it for his own purpose. From the basin 
the water flows through tunnels and canals, passes gates until it reaches 
the reservoir, where it is warmed by the Sutro patent process, and then it 
flows into the great tanks in the huge glass and steel building. On the 
road to the tanks through the canals and the tunnels the water has to 
pay toll of sand. Of course, it would not do to have the waves carry 
their load of sand into the baths, so a settling-place is provided. By 
automatic arrangement, also the device of Mr. Sutro, the sand is washed 
back into the ocean, while the water, cleared, goes on its course through 
the tunnels and canals to the tanks. Sometimes the tide is very low, 
and sometimes the ocean, even at the cliff, is quiet. There might be 
times when the water could not dash over the rocky wall into the basin. 
Artifice is employed to take the place of nature when nature is ina 
quiet mood. An emergency-pipe pokes its black proboscis under the 
waves, and a pump can draw through it five thousand gallons a minute 
whenever the five thousand gallons are wanted ina minute. Having 
made enough tunnels to admit the water, sandless and tepid, to the 
tanks, Mr. Sutro had to provide for sending the water to sea again, that 
the ocean might not be drained. Dropping out the water at the place 
at which it was taken in would not be satisfactory. Mr. Sutro did not 
want the baths to be receiving the same water over and over again. 
That plan would be too easy. In it were no obstacles to overcome. 
He laid an outlet pipe through tunnels probably several hundred feet 
long, and through this the water will flow from the tanks and return 
to the sea several hundred fect from the place whence it was taken. 
The water that comes in through the tunnels must fill six tanks. The 
largest of these, the main swimming-tank, is two hundred and seventy- 
five feet long, and at the place of greatest breadth is one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. The other tanks are smaller. Some will be used for 
ladies and children, some for beginners ; each one has its particular use. 
One tank will be filled with cold salt water for swimmers who want a 
shock. ‘Ihen there isa little tank filled with fresh water, supplied from 
the Sutro water- works on the bluff above. — San Francisco Examiner. 


Worps oF Sinver. — And here is an example of Philadelphia plain 
talk — not in a speech, but in a newspaper ; but it is just as bracing and 
humbug-destroying in a newspaper as it would be in a speech. How 
many of us here in Boston, brethren, would dare to talk in this refresh- 
ingly-saucy way of a public. building which was the joy and pride of 
many thousands of our misguided fellow-citizens? It is from that 
solid, untrammelled and clean old newspaper, the Public Ledger: ‘The 
proposal to spend $5,000, $500 or 39 for a ceremonial unveiling of 
the Peun statue on the occasion of its elevation to the crown of the 
tower of the Public Buildings is absurd and preposterous. It would be 
obviously grotesque to formally unveil a thing which has stood unveiled 
in a public place for years; it would be ridiculous to celebrate the 
elevation of this statue — which is probably as inartistic a so-called “ work 
of art’? as there is on the face of the earth—to the top of a tower 
—the hideous deformity of which alone renders it interesting — of a 
structure which ig not only a monument of the crudest incongruity of 
architecture, but which is similarly a monument of jobbery and extrav- 
agance of such enormous proportions as to have no existing example. 
Is the proposed celebration intended as an honor to the Building Com- 
mission or to William Penn? The former naturally do not want a 
public ceremony that will again invite public attention to the fact that 
their work has already cost $18,000,000, that it has been going on fora 
quarter of a century in increasing ugliness and extravagance, and that 
no man can tell when the ugliness and extravagance will have an end. 
If William Penn could come to life and stand on the top of that hideous 
mass of stone and iron, and look down upon a public park obliterated, 
and the two noblest streets of his city ruined by having that architect- 
ural monstrosity, called the Public Buildings sprawling over them, he 
would, after his wise, honest fashion, denounce the thing itself and 
every one responsible for it, and for shaming his honored name by con- 
necting him in any way withit. ‘The kindliest, best thing of all, would 
be to keep forever veiled, not only the statue, but the tower and the 
building also.’” Perhaps it is even better, for the public good, to have 
newspapers which will tell the truth, like that, than to have good statues 
and architecture.— Boston Transcript. 


THE Provosep Statue OF Bauzac. — Fate seems to be inimical to 
the erection of a statue of Balzac, the novelist, in Paris. It will be re- 
membered that when the project was announced there was only a tardy 
and illiberal response, for the sum received amounted to only 24,000 
francs. A farther sum of 10,000 francs was promised when the statue 
was setup. The whole arrangements were entrusted to the Société des 
Gens de Lettres. They confided the commission, in October, 1888, to 
M. Chapu, the sculptor, and allowed him 5,000 francs on account. Ile 
promised to deliver the work in eighteen months. M.Chapu fell ill, 
and when he died, in April, 1891, the model could not be utilized. The 
Société gave another thousand francs to his family as a sort of com. 
pensation for withdrawing the commission. M. Rodin was next se- 
lected, who received 5,000 francs with the commission and engaged to 
deliver the statue in eighteen months — that is, on January G, 18%). 
Another instalment of 5,000 francs was granted when applied for. M. 
Rodin in due course submitted a model which was not considered satis- 
factory. He is a realist, and as Balzac’s figure was not of an heroic 
sort, being rotund and heavy, it would be contrary to the sculptor’s 
principles to represent the novelist as a sort of Apollo. The members 
of the Société were disappointed. M. Rodin endeavored to alter his 
model, but as his theory of art was at stake he could not go far. In 
seeking M. Rodin, it was natural to suppose that what was desired was 
a portrait of Balzac as he appeared to his contemporaries, and not an 
attempt to create an ideal. The sculptor was not satisfied with his 
changes, and in the hope that time might bring a solution, he asked for 
a postponement until the middle of 1895. The Soci¢ré acceded, but on 
condition that M. Rodin return the 10,000 francs. The sculptor had 
no objection, but some of his friends have persuaded him that the de 
mand was unwarranted, and must not be complied with unless under 
conditions which will give a litigious character to the transaction. 
What may happen nobody can foresee. The case almost corresponds 
with that of the Wellington Memorial. The Société must have known 
all about M. Rodin’s work, and might easily have imagined the kind of 
figure he would produce. <A sculptor of his eminence cannot be ex- 
pected to adapt his work to suit all tastes, and accordingly it does not 
seem worthy on the part of a Society of Authors to imitate the conduct 
of the late Mr. Ayrton, by considering only the financial aspect of the 
case. — The Architect. 





A Tank on A SMOKESTACK. —A novel use of 8 smokestack has been 
made ata French industrial establishment. Where an elevated tank 
was desired for storage of water and tu give pressure, the main smoke- 
stack of the works was utilized as a pedestal, and the tank was thus 
elevated seventy-five feet above the ground at a minimum expense. 
The tank is annular in form, the inner and outer walls being concentric 
with the chimney and a little distance removed from it. The tank is 
supported on a stone sill ring built onto a brick corbel on the chimney, 
and is held by radial angle-iron struts. Ladders pass between the 
tank and the chimney and down into the tank, which has the custom- 
ary supply, discharge and overflow pipes. An umbrella-shaped sheet- 
iron roof covers the tank and probably has orifices to permit a circulation 
of air in summer and prevent it in winter, as it is stated that the 
annular air-space prevents any appreciable warming of the water from 
the hot gases in the chimney, while sufficient heat is received to prevent 
freezing in winter. The volume of the reservoir is about 3,532 cubic 
feet, its weight, empty, eleven tons, and one hundred twenty-two tons 
when full. No statement is made concerning the location of this 
chimney, but it would appear that where foundations are easy and 
ample such a utilization of a smokestack for a tank-pedestal might 
prove convenient and economical if the construction were not (oo 
unsightly, and if sufficient stiffness or ample guying againat the possi- 
ne oy wind-strains is provided. — American Bagineer and R. f. 

ournal. 





THE Brotuers Van DER Donckt.— From 1830 to 1890 few picture- 
dealers were better known in both Europe and America than the brothers 
Francis and John Van der Donckt of Brusselsand Paris. They formed 
part of the historical syndicate which bought the famous Millet, ani 
under their paternal care Verbackhoven, Madou, Clays, Willems and 
last, but not least, Alfred and Joseph Stevens achieved fame and fort- 
une. The Van der Donckts exercised a predominant but unobtrusive 
influence on modern Belgian art, although they were rarely at home to 
outsiders at either of their places of business, where paintings worth 
several millions of francs were always to be found. Both brothers 
were collectors and antiquaries au Lout des ongles, and they accumulated 
in the course of a long and successful career an immense quantity of 
priceless bric-’-brac, with which they adorned their private house. 
Apart from pictures, they could rarely be induced to part with any of 
their treasures. Francis Van der Donckt died in 1892, and his brother 
last year. In consequence of their decease the whole of their private 
collection comes into the market, and MM. Le Roy of the Place du 
Musée, Brussels, have prepared a superb illustrated catalogue of the 
furniture, plate, bronzes and watches. Among the three hundred and 
fifty lots are some matchless antique watches, and a unique Empire din- 
ner service reputed to be one of the finest known. — Boston Herald. 





Hicu SMOKE-8TACKS FOR Factories. — Aside from the fact that tall 
chimneys are better for the public health, by lifting the deleterious 
product of combustion far into the upper air, it would seem that tech- 
nical considerations alone might recommend them. But there has been 
a fad lately for low chimneys in factories, and Mr. W. B. Le Van ex- 
presses the weighty opinion that they area mistake. As to first cost, 
there is no saving over a high, well-proportioned chimney, and the en- 
tire drift of manufacturing requirements demands the building of high 
chimneys, so as to enable more fuel to be burned in a given time ani 
space, thus increasing the power and output of the boilers. A rapid 
draught is equivalent toa large fire-grate area, and has the advantage that 
the heat is transmitted much more rapidly to the boiler by reason of 
the higher temperature obtained. Moreover, in many industries, the 
goods produced are liable to be spoiled by smoke and smut permeatin,,. 
the lower strata of the atmosphere. — Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. *° 
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T is so difficult to overcome a fixed habit, that there is good 
] reason for requesting our subscribers to take particular heed 
this year, in filling out their checks for next year’s sub- 
scription, to make the payee accord with the corporation's 
title as expressed in the subscription bill. A little care in this 
respect will go a long way to minimize the trouble which will 
naturally fall upon the former publishers and ourselves. 


HILE we ourselves are entirely satisfied that our pro- 
posed treatment of the modern urban club-houses in this 
country will make the American Architect next year 

more than ordinarily attractive and valuable, it has seemed 
advisable to give to our present subscribers ocular demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which, with proper support, this very 
interesting topic can be treated. It is our hope that the effect 
of this premonitory publication will be not only to secure the 
continued support of our present subscribers, but will also lead 
many of the subscribers to the two less-expensive editions to 
subscribe during the following year for the International Edi- 
tion, in which, of course, the greatest number of these interest- 
ing illustrations are to be published. ‘The subject illustrated 
this week, the “ Colonial Club,” was not selected as exhibiting 
particularly attractive features, but is made use of simply 
because the requisite amount of material came to hand earlier 
than that for other buildings. We feel that the illustrations 
this week are merely typical and fairly represent what will be 
found to be the average of the year’s work. ‘The topic 
selected offers an unusual opportunity to surpass any results 
we have as yet accomplished and with the proper support from 
the profession our previous record can be and will be sur- 
passed. Whethe- this will be the result, time must show. 
The matter rests absolutely with the individual members of 
the profession. If the hard times have treated them so harshly 
that they cannot afford to join hands with us in accomplishing 
a really fine result, we and they must be content with achieving 
merely a good average result and mourn over a lost opportunity. 


scribers who have not even yet paid their subscription for 

the year just closing, that the aggregate of such unpaid 
dues is a very large sum and its absence from our bank account 
has been a serious check on our operations this year. Know- 
ing that this is due wholly to the hard times, we have been 
quite unwilling to put disagreeable pressure upon men who in 
the past have paid their dues with promptness, year after year. 
At the same time, each temporarily embarrassed subscriber 
should remember that his enforced dilatoriness, of little conse- 
quence as a single case, becomes a very serious matter when 
hundreds of other subscribers ask us to be equally considerate 
in dealing with them. We can understand how it revolts an 
old subscriber to have to make two bites at such a very small 


A scctvers of hard times, we desire to say publicly to sub- 


cherry as a subscription to this journal, but though appreciating 

the unpalatableness of the suggestion we must ask these sub- 
scribers who are in arrears to pay something on account, how- 
ever little, if they still find themselves unable to pay in full. 


J HE old, old plan of cooling the air of houses in summer, by 
means of freezing apparatus, has been revived in New 
York, and the usual paragraphs are going the rounds of 

the newspapers in regard to a cooling plant just set up in 
Twenty-third Street, New York. It must be something like 
fifteen years since the air of the Madison Square Theatre was 
artificially cooled in summer, by passing it over ice; and re- 
frigerating apparatus is in use in every large city in the civi- 
lized world, for cooling rooms for the storage of provisions. 
Many attempts have been made to introduce refrigerating ap- 
paratus, of the same sort as that used in the cold-storage build- 
ings, into dwelling-houses, but they have failed, and with reason, 
to please the public. The apparatus now attracting the atten- 
tion of the newspaper reporters is simply an ammonia-machine, 
depending for its frigorific properties on the alternate conden- 
sation and expansion of ammonia gas. To judge from the 
accounts, the apparatus is, as a piece of machinery, well 
designed, but the descriptions of the methods by which it is 
intended to convey the chilling influence to the rooms of a 
dwelling are rather amusing. We are told, by way of intro- 
duction, that the use of ice for cooling rooms causes “ dampness,” 
while the ammonia apparatus produces “a pure, dry cold.” It 
is hardly necessary to say that the facts are just the other way. 
When warm air, which, in inhabited buildings, is always moist 
air, is passed over ice, after the Madison Square plan, the 
moisture of the air is condensed by the reduction of tempera- 
ture, and deposited on the ice, to be carried away with the 
drainage-water from the ice; and the air which passes beyond 
the ice is not only cool, but comparatively dry, as its moisture 
has been, so to speak, wrung out of it by the ice. With pipes 
filled with ammonia-chilled liquid, running through the room 
to be cooled, the case is reversed. All the moisture originally 
contained in the air remains in the room. Such air as comes 
in contact with the cold pipes will deposit its moisture in the 
form of drops of water, which will either fall on the floor, or 
must be collected in some way and drained off; while the re- 
maining air will be held at the point of saturation. A more 
unwholesome atmospheric condition it would be difficult to 
conceive, than the reeking, dripping, chilly dampness of a room 
to which such a cooling system had been applied. It is amus- 
ing to read that it is proposed to make the cooling system orna- 
mental, by suspending ‘heat-absorbers,” or bunches of pipes 
carrying the cold liquid, from the ceilings of rooms, like chan- 
deliers. An interesting feature of this scheme would be that 
the water condensed from the atmosphere would drop from 
these “heat-absorbers”’ in showers, as soon as the apparatus 
began to work, very much to the detriment of furniture or ball 
dresses beneath. 


CURIOUS controversy has arisen in regard to the colossal 
Hi statue of William Penn, which now crowns the tower of 

the City Building in Philadelphia. Soon after it was put 
up, the Commissioners in charge of the building received a let- 
ter from the sculptor of the figure, Mr. Alexander Calder, 
saying that the statue was designed, and always intended, to 
face the south, while it had been put up facing northwards, 
to the serious detriment of its effect. ‘The Commissioners, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia papers, received this communica- 
tion with an attentive courtesy which contrasts very agreeably 
with the indifference often shown by such bodies toward their 
professional advisers. ‘The designs for the building were con- 
sulted, and it was found that, from the beginning, the figure of 
Penn was shown facing north, toward what is, and probably 
always will be, the most important front of the building. So 
far as any of the Commissioners could remember, the subject 
of changing the position of the statue had never been mentioned 
in thé meetings of the Board. ‘There is no question that a 
statue of this sort, standing in the open air, ought to be mod- 
elled with regard to the direction in which the sunlight will 
fall upon it, and it would certainly be a misfortune to have 
such a statue face in the direction opposite to that for which it 
was designed; but, if a suitable aspect for the statue, as exe- 
cuted, cannot be secured without sacrificing other important 
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considerations, it is for the Commission to judge on which side 
the greater advantage lies. However, the sensible observation 
was made by one of the Commissioners that, when the bright 
metal covering is put on the tower, the glare reflected from it 
will materially alter the effect of the statue, and Mr. Calder’s 
letter was placed on file for future consideration. 


HE question of the engagement of Mr. Olmsted, as landscape 
architect of the Harlem Speedway, has been solved by his 
absolute refusal to have anything to do with the matter. 

It will be remembered that he declined to consider the propo- 
sition made to him except on condition that he was to be 
associated with Mr. Vaux, the regular landscape architect to 
the Park Commission; and later, when he discovered that the 
view held by the Commissioners was that the Speedway should 
be laid out by engineers, and that the landscape architect 
should be called in only to ‘‘ornament”’ the engineers’ work, 
he withdrew altogether, on the very reasonable ground that 
the statute providing for the construction of the Speedway, by 
assigning the direction of the work to the Park Commissioners, 
intended to assimilate it to the Park work, as a piece of land- 
scape art, for which its character, as a pleasure drive, winding 
along the rocky shore of the Harlem River, certainly adapted 
it; and that to hand the designing of it over to railroad en- 
gineers, bringing in the landscape artists afterwards to apply 
such decoration as they could, was compatible neither with the 
dignity of his profession, nor with his interpretation of the law. 
Mr. Olmsted is tolerably well known to New York people by 
his conscientious independence, but, in this instance, he is sure 
to carry public opinion with him. Independent of the merits 
of the question, the point, which he makes in his letter to the 
Commission, that, if the Legislature had wanted the Speedway 
to be an engineering work, it would have put it into the hands 
of the Commission of Public Works, rather than the Park 
Commission, is very well taken; and we hope that the Com- 
missioners may be induced to reflect whether their own mis- 
apprehension of the service which the people of New York, 
through their representatives, have selected them to perform, 
may not have as large a part in their troubles with their land- 
scape architects as the desire to ‘“‘antagonize ” them, which 
they think they have discovered in the latter. 


HE writer of the thoughtful and discriminating articles in 
the Deutsche Bauzeitung on “Architecture in North 
America ”’ has, in a recent number, some observations on 

Richardson and the Richardsonian style which have much 
interest. After observing that, until within the last thirty 
years, American architecture was practically a reflection of 
that practised at the time in Europe, particularly in England, 
he says that, “While among us, in the seventies, the Ger- 
‘man Renaissance succeeded the Italian, to be followed in its 
‘turn by Baroque and Rococo fashions, another element ap- 
‘peared in America, which soon reached an epoch-making 
‘‘importance, and put an end to the further parallel march ot 
‘¢ American with European architecture. ... This new ele- 
‘‘ment, which, offering itself as something fresh, picturesque, 
‘and different from the familiar European models, was re- 
‘ceived everywhere with enthusiasm, was the ‘Modern Ro- 
‘“manesque, which Ilenry Richardson first formed out of 
Romanesque motives, particularly from those of Norman 
“and Provencal buildings. ... Short as was Richardson’s 
‘‘career, it was yet sufficient to revolutionize the architecture of 
“ private buildings in America. 
“So exaggerated is it,” the writer goes on to say, “to call 
‘ Richardson a second Michelangelo, as an English contem- 
‘porary has done, one receives nevertheless, in looking at his 
“ buildings, an involuntary impression that they are the cre- 
“ation of a powerful and self-conscious artist-nature. ... It 
“ was already twilight,” he continues, ‘‘as I, one evening, wan- 
“dered through some rather deserted streets in the City of 
“Chicago. Suddenly, I stood betore a building which chained 
“me to the spot by its majesty and defiant power. Mighty 
“red granite blocks, fifteen feet long and three feet high, 
‘‘formed the base, and on these smaller blocks, roughly pro- 
“‘jecting, piled themselves seven stories high, leaving between 
‘them windows and window-groups, fifteen feet wide, and 
‘massing themselves at the angles into piers sixteen or seven- 
‘teen feet in width. Without knowing that I was standing 
‘opposite the Marshall Field building, erected from Richard- 


‘“gon’s sketch, the impression came over me:—s0 would a 
“ Florentine of the fifteenth century have solved the problem 
‘of designing a seven-story mercantile building.” 


HE Builder for December 8 contains an editorial, in its 
best style, on “Commercialism in Art,” in which it ex- 
poses sharply the ignorance, to call it by no worse name, 

of the people who spend so much time in glorifying the imag- 
inary ‘“‘ medieval workman,” at the expense of the modern 
architect. One of these, Mr. W. B. Richmond, in a recent 
address before a Church Congress, at Exeter, informed his 
audience that the modern habit of working fur a given com- 
pensation was the ruin of art, and that it was this system 
which made the art of our day so inferior to that of the Middle 
Ages. “Carvings,” he said, ‘“‘ were now made to order, and 
run out cheaply from those in stock”; and he advised his 
hearers to go to Assisi, Santa Maria Novella, York, Tewkes- 
bury, Rome, Verona, Orvieto, Wells, Venice, Lincoln or 
Exeter, and try to persuade themselves, if they could, that the 
work there was designed by architects, and turned out by 
the trade. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. William 
Morris chimes in with all this, and informs us that, far from 
being “commercial,” ‘* an artist ought not to expect to be 
paid for high-class art work,’ but ought to consider himself 
sufficiently paid by the pleasure he derives from a noble work, 
and should only look for payment when he is doing what is 
disagreeable or repulsive.” 


- 


J HE people in this country who have paid Mr. Morris’s bills 
for the specimens of his work which have come here, will, 
we imavine, be filled with remorse at the tortures which 

he must have endured while executing their commissions ; but, 
lest they should be too hastily coudemned, it may be well to 
suyvest that a part of the superhuman agony reflected in his 
statements of account may have been due to the practice which 
is here commonly attributed to him, of “running out orders 
cheaply from stock’; a practice which, however lacerating to 
the sensibilities of an artist who soars above the coarse modern 
commercialism, was certainly not imposed upon him by his 
American customers. As to the assertions of the rest of the 
esthetic English school, that the medizval cathedrals were 
built without the design or supervision of architects, by the 
codperation of a number of journeymen, who worked for 
the love of Art, we need not say that they have been proved 
over and over again to be pure nonsense, and are now rarely 
put forth except before Church Congresses, and other audi- 
ences of sentimental and simple-minded people. Not only 
were the medizval cathedrals, after church architecture was 
taken out of the hands of the monks, probably always designed 
by architects, who were paid to design and superintend them, 
just as our architects are paid to design and superintend 
churches, but in a great number of cases, the names of these 
architects are known, with a good deal of their personal his- 
tory, including the terms of their contracts with their employ- 
ers; and several of their working-drawings have come down to 
us. Again, as to the sinfulness of “turning out from stock” 
duplicates of carvings, or other portions of work, it is well 
known that this was a common medieval practice. Mr. 
Ruskin gives an interesting description of the way in which 
Venetian window-heads were “turned out from stock,” and 
fitted together at the building; and the Butlder mentions 
some curious examples of absolute similarity between pieces of 
medixval work, as the reredoses at Xanten, in Germany, and 
St. Germain )’Auxerrois, in Paris, which must have been 
carved from the same design; and various Flemish reredoses, 
which have every appearance of having been furnished ‘ from 
stock” by a single manufacturer. The notion, again, that a 
true artist works without pay, is just as unfounded as _ the 
others. Some great painter once said that a man never did 
the best work he was capable of until starvation was the alter- 
native; and the whole history of art shows that the best 
painting, the best sculpture, and the best architecture, have 
been done to earn money. Of course, we do not say that an 
artist who is trying to earn a living cannot forget himself in 
the inspiration of his work; on the contrary, the man who 
sets himself at his painting or designing with the strongest 
conviction of the necessity for doing his best is most likely to 
warm into self-forgetful enthusiasm; and it is just this enthu- 
siasm which makes the difference between the professional, or 
paid artist, and the amateur. 
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THE COLONIAL CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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J HE Colonial Club, situated at the southwest corner of Seventy- 
second Street and the Boulevard, was originally incorporated 
in April, 1889, under the name of “ The Occident Club of New 
York ’”’; and in the certificate of incorporation, we learn that “ the 
object of the Club shall be to promote social intercourse among its 
members, and to provide them with a Club-house.” ; 

How well this latter aim has been accomplished, we have endeav- 
ored to suggest in the accompanying photographs and sketches. 

‘The growth of the upper “ west side” of the city is almost phe- 
nominal in its extent and importance. 

The so recently shanty-covered district is now built up with rows 
of interesting residences, apartment-houses, hotels and churches, so 
many of which have contributed as subjects for illustration to the 
pages of this journal. 

The needs of a social club of the foregoing character were strongly 
indicated, and to Mr. Henry F. Kilburn, himself a dweller in this 
West Side City (for there is a strong local feeling here prevalent), 
was given the “ amalgamating of their needs and their ideas into a 
concrete unit”; rather, we should say, into a brick and stone unit. 

As will be seen from the sketches, the building is designed in a 
character warranting the change of name, and though George Wasb- 
ington might be somewhat surprised, were he set down before it and 
told that it is accredited in style to his era, still, according to our 
modern usage of the term, it is sufficiently “ Colonial.” The exterior 
finely indicates the purposes of the building, as well as the distribution 
of the interior ; its most conspicuous feature, both within and without, 
being the charming assembly-hall or ball-room on the second floor — 
approached by a very effective stairway opposite the front entrance. 

At the head of the first flight is a Tiffany window, quite expres- 
sive of the Club — Antony Van Corlear sits jovial, surrounded by 
laughing maidens, who fill his glass and flatter his bachelor vanity, 
while in the tablets on either side we read the tale, as set forth in 
the “ Knickerbocker’s History”: 


“ But it was a moving sight 

To see ye buxom lasses ; 

How they hung about ye Doughty 

Antony Van Corlear ; 

For he was a jolly rosy-faced 

Lusty bachelor 

Fond of his joke and withal 

A desperate rogue among ye women!” 
A humorous and pleasing thing to greet one on entering the Club! 

Billiard and smoking rooms flank the entrance-hall, with café con- 
veniently sequestered in the rear. On the side street, the ladies’ 
entrance gives easy access to the elevator, by which we reach their 
reception-room and restaurant, and the large restaurant on the 
third floor and the sleeping-apartments above, to which are given 


_ over the rooms on the fourth and fifth stories, “so that gentlemen 


when they’re hout late and don’t want to go ’ome, can come in ’ere 

and spend the night,” as we were informed by the hall-boy ; — per- 

haps a contrast between ‘“ use and wont” and the purpose for which 

they were originally intended. Conveniently arranged, cleverly 
lanned and successfully adapted, the building certainly is; and a very 
air example to which to refer for others of its kind. 

The ladies are well provided for, with their own café and ante- 
rooms. The library is supplied with attractive and readable books 
of varied character; the concert-hall, by its height through two 
stories, gives opportunity for card and committee rooms in the mez- 
zanine; there are bowling-alleys unusually well planned in the 
basement. The building is perfectly heated and ventilated through- 
out by the Sturtevant-blower system, lighted by its own dynamos 
and its refrigerators “frozen” by its own freezing-machine. The 
kitchen and servants’ living and working quarters are in the top of 
the house at the rear, with lifts and elevator convenient for service. 

The decorations everywhere are light and delicate in character ; 
the rooms all uncommonly well-proportioned, with much variety in 
shape, and pleasing color; in the ball-room the ornamentation is 
composition-work gilded on white ground, with silk hangings of red 
and white and yellow at the windows and on the walls. 


Burlaps, with stencilled patterns applied, are much used as wall- 
coverings, while some of the rooms are treated in embossed papers, 
and the billiard-room is simply painted in a warm brown with gold 
ornaments, the woodwork being of oak. 

The stucco floriations in the restaurant are left in pure white on 
the white ground, the carpet, chairs and hangings giving color to the 
general effect. 

As a whole, the building exhibits an unusual variety of treatment, 
but the effect is entirely congruous and agreeable, clearly indicating 
much good judgment in its directing. 

One interesting feature is the ingenious designing of the light 
fixtures, which in a number of the rooms are managed as a truss, 
with pendants and connecting rods, thus making a unit in effect, 
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instead of the common individual distribution over the ceiling, so 
often conflicting with the desired spacing below. ‘Those in the 
billard-room and café are especially amusing in their effect, being 
made of heavy iron bars and leaf-work. 

The mantelpieces throughout deserve much credit for their quiet 
and dignified treatment, though always ornamental and handsome. 

The fireplaces are all stacked with genuine hard-wood logs, which, 
more to say, are frequently lighted—a relief from the encroaching 
use of gas — in the fireplaces. 

The fixed furniture is equally quiet and ornamental; where there 
is carving, it is, in truth, carving! and always of good design. 

The floors are strewn with handsome rugs, and there is an air about 
the place which says: ‘ Aimez! ce, que vous trouvez; parce que 
c'est ce que vous voulez.”’ 

Each room in the club seems to demand its separate description, 
though perhaps it is as well to let the photographs tell their own 
story. 

The rooms at night are full of the busy New York men-of-affairs, 
and at stated intervals the club is thrown open for receptions or 
entertainments, when all are enthusiastic in admiration of its artistic 
and practical arrangements. 

In its exterior it has a conspicuous point to carry, standing as it 
does at the crossing of so many streets, but does it well! 

Pleasing in color, with its light buff brick and gray stone, its 
broad contrasting openings and effective ironwork, it makes one feel 
like saying, as a Frenchman would say: 

“ Je vous félicite, Mr. Kilburn.” 
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of the scheme which was being pushed by one of our architects 

and a certain firm of contractors. The firm and architect 
seemed to have furnished mutual inspiration for each other, and the 
plan as put before the public and as chronicled in our last letter, 
lacked few features to make it most seductive and alluring. As 
before mentioned, all that was needed for the further execution of 
the plan was the permission of the public to issue five million 
dollars’ worth of bonds, that being the sum needed for the execution 
of the ideal scheme. Unfortunately for the promoters, the public 


Sore space in last month’s letter was devoted to a description 
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has remained obdurate, and the defeat of the issuance of the bonds 
at this fall election has given the enterprise its death-blow, thus 
depriving the county of a magnificent structure, which, if the esti- 
mates were correct, it was eventually to receive for nothing. Such is 
the action of an ungrateful public. The matter consequently seems 
to have been brought to a conclusion, and consequently this chapter 
is a closed one, but the need for a new building being undoubtedly 
a real one, the discussion which the subject has received will prob- 
ably hasten a reconsideration of the matter, even if under a different 
form. 

There was also mentioned last month the seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of American painters, now being held at the Art Institute, and 
the opening on the reception-night of the Field Memorial Room, the 
decoration of which has been designed and executed by Tiffany. 
The general feeling of color is that of dull green and black, though 
suggestions of pale yellow and pink are introduced. The floor is a 
beautifully-laid mosaic, of which the design hardly seems in keeping 
with the rich material used. A good deal of that green stone so 
affected by decorators, and which in reality is but a species of silver 
ore, is introduced here, as well as around the fireplace, and is evi- 
dently used where malachite would have been used in Russian work, 
for the design has a strongly Muscovite flavor. The woodwork is all 
very beautifully-finished ebony, and the trims of the doors, as well 
as the chair-rail at the top of the wainscoting, are inlaid with check- 
ered design of mother-of-pearl. The walls, above the wainscoting as 


high as the turned ebony picture-rail, are covered with dull green. 


velour, while from this, the walls up to the skylight are frescoed in 
tracery, which does not seem entirely Russian in character, on a 
ground-work shading up from dull green to the dull yellow before 
spoken of. The way the two colors are blended is not entirely 
successful, for it gives the walls a dirty smoky appearance, unwel- 
come to the eye of the experienced Chicagoan. The glory of the 
room is the beautiful stained-glass screen which is suspended over 
the entire centre, some ten feet below the actual skylight, and in 
which the three prevailing colors, buff, green and dull pink, are 
most successfully blended in an artistic design. Vieing with this, as 
an attractive object in the room, is the fireplace, in the central por- 
tion of which, in mosaics, are the words, “In memory of Henry 
Field,” and the date. Asa background for the letters, as well as in 
the setting of the fireplace, golden-brown mosaics are introduced. 
The effect of the uncut stones, so often introduced with semi-bar- 
baric richness in Russian decoration, is here obtained, the feature 
being introduced both in the capitals of the columns and the mould- 
ings of the mantel. As would bs expected, all details are carefully 
attended to. The settees have woodwork of ebony and are covered 
with green leather, while the steam radiator is carefully hidden 
behind black grill-work. Viewed superficially, the room is charming ; 
taken critically, the design, if intended to be Russian in character, 
somehow fails in giving one the impression of that semi-barbaric but 
strong and inborn artistic feeling, which is in so much of the work 
of Russian designers. It is a delight to see that a beginning is being 
made here towards really artistic interior decoration. For those who 
are less ambitious and do not aspire to have their work done by so 
well known a firm as Tiffany’s, there are several designers here, both 
men and women, who do very excellent work. Still, it is difficult for 
architects to persuade clients that money spent for really excellent 
designs and colors in decoration is well spent, and as yet it is dis- 
couraging to note that the person well grounded in the principles of 
design gets little, in fact no, more work than the person who is able 
to scatter around a few garlands with an occasional butterfly or 
cupid thrown in. Of course, the smoky atmosphere which invades 
and ruins everything here in Chicago is naturally a very serious 
drawback to putting any very fine decoration on our houses or public 
buildings. Still, viewing the lack of appreciation as leniently as we 
will, we must admit that the same amount of money which in rooms 
is often given to the upholsterer, could, if given to a designer, result 
in no more perishable work, and be something which, to the edu- 
cated eye, would be a delight. But time, it is to be hoped, will help 
to cure this fault. : 

American art, as far as painting is concerned, is fast following in 
the footsteps of the French, if the collection at present at the Art 
Institute is a typical one, and it undoubtedly is. The examples of 
impressionism here displayed are weird and unreal in the extreme, 
bewildering, while they attract. To those who do not entirely 
believe in the doctrine of the impressionists and illuminists, it will 
be interesting to note whether such pictures as come from the brush 
of Alexander and Dannet will, in the next twenty years, be raised to 
that high position which rests on the pinnacle of fame, or be elevated 
— to the lumber-room of some, at present, scantily-furnished attic. It 
can easily be understood and admitted that, when once a taste for 
the illuminists’ pictures is acquired, none others will seem satisfying. 
It is reported that a number of the pictures here on view for the 
first time are to be sent directly from here to the Salon next year, 
the question of their acceptance not needing to be considered, as their 
authors are hors concours. If this be really true, Chicago may indeed 
feel that she is an art centre. 

There are many people living in the city proper who hardly real- 
ize what a network of rapid transit our elevated roads will soon 
spread around and above us. There is, first, the elevated road known 
as the Alley Elevated, leading south, which, patronized as it was 
during the World’s Fair, made its existence a very thoroughly 
acknowledged fact. Second, there is the Lake Street Elevated, 


which has been in operation for about a year and which leads out on 
to the West Side. ‘Third, the Metropolitan Elevated, which is now 
nearing completion, will lead on to the West Side, while the foarth 
in number will be the Northwestern Elevated, which will run 
through the North Side, and has for its final destination the North 
Shore suburbs. The suburbs will probably for the present be 
reached by a connecting electric line. This road is well organized, 
and work will be begun in all probability during the coming year. 
The great trouble with all the elevated roads heretofore has been the 
fact that it was necessary for them to land their patrons on almost 
the outskirts of the business district. This inconvenience is now to 
be obviated by what is to be known as the joint down-town loop, in 
which the four elevated roads unite, and in this way obtain a passage 
through the centre of the city. The proposed road for which the 
piers are already being put up will run north on Wabash Avenue 
from Harrison Street to Lake Street, west on Lake Street to Market, 
south on Market to Van Buren, east on Van Buren to Pacific 
Avenue, south on this street to Harrison, where it again runs east 
and completes the loop at Wabash Avenue. This route makes con- 
nection with all four elevated roads, and enables them to run their 
trains directly upon the track, thus in the circuit most successfully 
taking in the down-town district. The chief condition which the 
owners of property abutting on the loop make is that the locomotives 
shall be run by electricity rather than steam. The loop will serve 
as a most convenient mode of transfer from one railway-station to 
another for travellers, as with really no exception all the stations 
are either passed by it, or are within a block’s walk. These systems 
of elevated roads mean more to the growth of Chicago than almost 
anything else could, as with slow modes of transits her outlying 
districts are too far from the centre of the city to be available. 

A very curious as well as a very sanguinary strike has been going 
on in one of our large buildings, the “ Marquette.” This time the chief 
issue lies not between the union and non-union men, but principally 
between the men of the union, pure and simple, and those union men 
who belong to the Building-Trades Council. The strike was first 
declared ‘‘on,” on the tenth of October, the cause being the fact that 
the Chicago Edison Company tried to put men to work on the build- 
ing who were not members of the Building-]'rades Council. There 
had been a fight of several years’ standing between the Edison men 
and those of the Electrical Workers’ Union, and wherever these 
men attempted to work with men of the Building-Trades Council, a 
a would be the result. Consequently, the first day that the men 
of the Edison Company went to work on the Marquette the fight 
began at once. Three hundred men were waiting outside the build- 
ing when the workmen were to stop their work, the walking-dele- 
gates having given permission to finish whatever jobs would suffer by 
delay. When these were accomplished, nine hundred men struck 
work. Among the men were twelve of the Edison laborers and they 
were attacked, kicked down stairs and generally roughly handled. 
This part of the strike, which lasted only a few days, was terminated 
by the Edison people removing all their men from the job who re- 
fused to join the Building-Trades Council. ‘The electrical work was 
postponed and the other departments hurried along, but as soon as 
the Edison work was taken up again, the strike was declared on 
once more. Workmen were not only attacked on the Marquette, 
but on all jobs where they were sent by the Company. The main 
thing seemed to be to attack the men, and handle them as roughly 
as possible. One man after forfeiting his bond three times, when 
finally arrested, drew his revolver on the detective and threatened 
to shoot him. By the time the second strike was declared the con- 
tractors had had over two hundred applications from first-class work- 
men, and this force they gradually increased on the building till they 
had four hundred men employed. It was then that the walking-dele- 
gates realized the strike was practically lost, and redoubled their 
efforts to attack and terrorize the workmen. The first serious, 
or rather fatal, catastrophe was the shooting of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Junior Plumbers’ Association on October 10. This 
man, Doyle by name, was shot by a young workman in self-defense 
while he was trying to protect an old man, who had been very 
roughly handled by the delegates a few days before, on arriving at 
or leaving the building. When the grand jury refused to indict the 
man for murder, the anger of the delegates knew no bounds, and the 
height of the troubled times was reached. Altogether, there have 
been over fifty cases of assault during the strike, and the first of 
the month the second shooting occurred. Never in the history of 
similar strikes in the city has there been one carried on with such 
desperate hate and brutal determination. Men, who at the beginning 
of the winter season, do not want to give up their work, and expose 
their families to want and privation, have to carry on their labors 
armed, as if the building were in a state of siege, and a trip outside 
its walls is as dangerous as would be a sally into an enemy’s coun- 
try. The attacking party have been resorting to more desperate 
means, and the workmen becoming more determined. The contrac- 
tors have tried to protect their employés in every possible way, 
having, among other things, engaged an attorney to prosecute the 
cases brought against the men who are arrested for assault and bat- 
tery, or to defend the cases which are brought against the workmen 
under the charge of carrying concealed weapons and shooting their 
assailants in self-defense. Altogether, it has been an ugly warfare, 
and one where public sympathy has been entirely on the side of the 
workmen employed by the contractors. 

December 10, at a meeting of the union plumbers, the strike was 
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declared off. As is so often the case, the result gained has appar- 
ently been chiefly broken limbs, smashed heads and pounded bodies, 
and, in this special case, two men sent to Calvary, or some other 
last resting-place, where the strikers cease from_ troubling. 
There are more than four hundred men employed on the building, 
ninety-five per cent of which belong to the union. Two of the men, 
who were held by a coroner’s jury on a charge of murder after the 
last shooting-affray, have been admitted to bail in bonds of ten 
thousand each, the bondsmen being members of the firm of contrac- 
tors. 
on a two-thousand-dollar bail. 

Some time ago a committee was appointed to consider the re-nam- 
ing of streets, which were duplicated throughout the city. It is now 
making its final report, and one feels in looking it over that the city 
has grown very rapidly; otherwise, such a tangle of repeated names 
would not have existed, as well as the long list of those belonging to 
the “no-name series.” The committee discovered that seven hun- 
dred and sixteen names had been duplicated from one to sixteen 
times. There were also many streets, which being broken into short 
sections by undivided blocks, bore different names on each section. 
This, with the streets which bore no names at all, gave rise to much 
confusion. ‘The committee has been through the entire list of city 
streets, taking from it the duplicate names and superfluous ones, and 
adding to it four thousand new ones, although the discarded rem- 
nants were frugally picked up and used over again. In all, the 
names of about five thousand five hundred streets were changed. It 
appears to be no meagre task which the committee have had on 
hand, as the report will cover two hundred sheets of large-sized 

aper. 
In connection with the appointment of county architect for Cook 
County for the year 1895, the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That the compensation of the county architect for the 
year 1895 shall be as follows: Five per cent commission on work 
done under his supervision until the sum actually paid out or con- 
tracted for by the County shall amount to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and two and a half per cent for all work done under his 
supervision in excess of one hundred thousand. The above com- 
mission to be paid only on work actually done, and to include the 
architect’s compehsation for drawing all plans and preparing speci- 
fications for all work, whether the same shall be used or not; and 
further, that all plans and specifications for county work become the 
property of Cook County. 


CONSTRUCTION.! — XXIX. 


NDER Philip the Bold, and 
Philip the Fair, militar 
constructions fell bac 

toward antique traditions. 
We have seen how the con- 
structors of the Chateau of 
Enguerrand II[, at Coucy, 
adopted for the towers a thick 
exterior cylindrical envelope, 
and that they used on the in- 
terior a rather light treatment 
to carry vaults or flooring, their 
slender piers enclosing between 
them cells arched over with 
pointed vaults; they scem thus 
to wish to reconcile the neces- 
sities of defence with the new 
methods of building introduced 
by the non-ecclesiastical archi- 
tects of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. If in re- 
ligious and civil constructions, 
these novel principles, devel- 
oped at the outset of this article, 
never cease to progress and 
develop themselves into abuse 
and affectation, it was not the 
same with military construc- 
tions; the architects came back 
to simpler designs, to a more ho- 
mogeneous system of construc- 
tion. At every step we are thus obliged to come to a stop in the study 
of the art of building of the artists of the Middle Ages and to start out 
on a new road; for the logical art bends itself to every exigency, to 
all the necessities which arise, without ever attempting to impose a 
routine. At the very moment when we see religious edifices exclude 
the semicircular arch and the art of construction abandon itself to 
an excess of affectation in churches, it returns in military construc- 
tions to the severest forms, to the concrete, passive system of build- 
ing, to the principles, in short, so well developed by the Romans. 
The fortifications of the City of Carcassonne, built at the end of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth, give us a 
striking example of this revolution. 

As we shall have occasion to present in the ‘ Dictionnaire,” a 
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Fig. 148. 


1From the ‘ Dictionn+ire raisonné de U Architecture Frangaise,” by M. Viollet- 
le-Due, Governmeat Architect, [uspector-General of Diocesan Editices, trans. 
lated by George Martin Huss, Architect. Continued from No. 991, page 131. 


One other man was held on the same charge, but was released: 


large part of the principal schemes and details of these fortifications,? 
we will here limit ourselves to giving the general plans and details 
of one of the most important defences of this enclosure, in order to 
show our readers what the art of military construction had become 
under Philip the 
Bold. We will choose 
the principal tower 
of this enclosure, the 
tower called du Tre- 
sau, which vields in 


aT Gite 
LE 7 Wx > 
Bo me 
x | x \ 
ia . = no respect to the 
| ih finest antique con- 
structions with which 
we are acquainted. 
. This tower defends 
Re ~ one of the projections 
x of the inner enclo- 
Guat sure. It is con- 
ya structed in accord- 
Ba ance with the system 
explained in our Fig- 
ure 142 (G), that is 
to say its two stories 
above the exterior 
ground-line are made 
up, on the side exposed to attack, of: niches included between 
the interior buttresses, niches at the extremity of which are pierced 
loop-holes which command the exterior. Between stories these 
niches buttress one another like those in the tower of the Chateau of 
Coucy. The grade-line of the fortification is seven metres above the 
exterior grade. Figure 149 gives the plan of the tower du T'résau, 
on the level of the lowest story (the cellar for those within the forti- 
fications) on the same level as the outside grade. Under this story 
there was a cellar excavated in the rock faced with masonry and 
vaulted, access down to which was given by the cylindrical stair- 
case in the corner of the tower. The second story (Fig. 150) is raised 
afew steps above the 
level of the ground GLa 
of the city. This Sey 
ground-floor and tiiis hee ga ® 
second story (ground- tay Y* re \e 
floor for those within | ' 
the fortification) are 
vaulted by means of 
transverse arches, S b 
wall-arches and di- © \ A a 
agonal arches follow- © 
ing the Gothic 
method. The _ sec- 
ond story (Fig. 159) ; 
possesses a fireplace eee dl 7 | 
G, a door opening on Of eee ee 
the parade, a lodge 
for the officer in 
charge, and privies 
F, corbelled over the 
outside. The third story (second for those within the city) has walls 
unbroken on the outside so as to strongly bind tovether the lower con- 
struction, whose circular wall (Fig. 151) is pierced with buttressed 
niches and loop-holes; this story is floored over. The fourth story (Fig. 
152) represents an uncovered chemin de ronde A, and in the centre 
a garret lighted by two windows in the gable wall D. In addition 
to the staircase B, which rises from below. there is also, starting from 
the chemin de ronde, a second staircase B’; both of them ascend as 
far as the top of the two watch-towers which flank the gable D. 
Standing with your back to the gable on the flooring of the ground- 
floor (Fig. 149), and looking outwardly, we see (Fig. 153) what is 
the interior construc- 
tion of this tower. 
We suppose the vault 
separating the lower 
from the second story 
demolished so as to 
fo show the disposition 
Be of the interior niches 
forming loop - holes, 
alternating and car- 
rying solids over 
~ voids in order to 
command all points 
of the horizon with- 
out and also to cut 
the piers and avoid 
vertical ruptures, 
conformably to the 
system adopted in 
the towers of Coucy, explained above. The simplicity of this con- 
struction, its solidity, the care with which the faces are finished with 
beautiful cut stone, both within and without, well indicate the atten- 
tion which the architects of the end of the thirteenth century gave 
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Fig. 149. Tour du Tresau, Carcassone. 





Fig. 150. Tour du Tresau, Carcassone, 
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Fig. 151. 


Toug du Tresau, Carcassone. 


2 See also the “Archives des Monum. Hist.,” issued under theanspices of the Min- 
istry of State, by the Cummission des Monuments Historigues. (Gide, publisher.) 
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to the execution of these constructions, how they sacrificed all for the 
needs of defence, how they knew when to yield their methods to dif- 
ferent kinds of construction. 

In examining the fortifications raised about the City of Carcas- 
sonne, under Philip the Bold, we should hardly imagine, a few years 
later, that they would erect, in the 
same town, the choir of the Church 
of St. Nazaire, of which we have pre- 
sented several portions to our readers. 

The tower du Trésau is covered 
with a steep roof forming a conical 
hip on the side toward the country 
and, on the side toward the town, 
finishes against a gable end pierced 
with windows lighting the various 
stories. If we make a transverse 
section of the tower looking at the 
gable end, we have Figure 154. 





this gable wall has but little thickness 
relative to its height. But, on this 
side, it is necessary only to close up 
the gorge of the tower and this wall 
is, moreover solidly maintained in its vertical plane by the two watch- 
towers FJ’, which by their base and their weight present two points 
of support of great solidity. The junction of the roof with the gable 
is well sheltered by these steps, which form parapet-walls on the 
interior face and which facilitate the inspection of the higher portions 
of the tower. The roofing (the steepness of which is indicated by 
the dotted line 7A’) rests upon the two supports A, absolutely sepa- 
rating the chemin de ronde F from the central apartment. At the 
level of the rampart, the chemin de ronde G encircles the construction 
on the side of the city, whose grade is at CD, as that without is at AB. 

Moreover, the care employed in making a general plan of these 
military edifices is manifested even in the least details. We notice 
everywhere the indications of a keen observation and a consummate 
experience. So without enlarging too much upon the details which 
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Tour du Tresau, Carcassone,. 


Fig. 153. 


have their place in the articles of the “ Dictionnaire” we shall limit 
ourselves to pointing out one of the interior dispositions of the struct- 
ure of the fortifications of Carcassone at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Some of the towers, the most exposed to the efforts of the 


In examining the plans, we see that | 


besieger, are provided on their anterior part with projecting beaks 
intended to keep the pioneers at a distance and to offer a strong 
resistance to the blows of the battering-ram. Notice, then, in this 





Fig. 154. Tour du Tresau, Carcassone. 


particular case how the bonding of the courses is arranged (Fig. 
155). 

The joints of the stones on the anterior portion of the tower are 
not drawn normal to the curve, but at an angle of 45° relatively to 
the axis AB; so that the action of the battering-ram on the project- 
ing beak (the most projecting and consequently the most attackable 
point) is neutralized by the direction of these joints, which carry off 
the effect of the blows to the junction points of the tower with the 
neighboring walls. If the besieger employs sappers after having 


Fig. 155. 


undermined the beak or even beyond it, he strikes joints in the 
masonry which do not lead him to the centre of the tower, but give 
him a long and severe task, for he has to lift out with a crow-bar 
every block which runs obliquely, and he cannot dislodge them as 
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easily as if they were cut wedge-shaped. In our diagram we have 
indicated the bonding of two courses by full and dotted lines. 
While civil and religious architecture loads itself down with 


superfluous ornaments, while construction becomes more and more 
refined during 


the fourteenth 
and fifteenth 
centuries, mili- 
tary  construc- 
tion, on the con- 
trary, uses each 
day safer meth- 
ods, simpler 
means of  ob- 
taining greater 
resistance. The 
military 
struction of the 


teenth century 


con- 


end of the four- 


The Department for the Registry of Merchandise. 

The Cashier’s offices with correspondence-room, etc. Convenient 
to these Departments, but somewhat removed from the space devoted 
to the general public, a large area should be devoted to the purposes 
of a depot, fitted with every convenience for the reception, examina- 
tion and discharge of goods. Retiring rooms, toilet-rooms, etc., will 
demand suitable provision. 

The plot reserved for the erection of this monument, which should 
impress more by a certain classic dignity and severity than by rich- 
ness of decoration, measures 150 feet parallel with the river, by 250 
feet at right angles with this front, and is open on all sides. 

The plan, including the arrangement of the square, quays and 
adjoining streets, is to be rendered at a scale of 4” to the foot; the 
section at the same scale; and the facade, showing the elevation of 
the quays, etc., at a scale of }’’ to the foot; also a drawing of detail 
at a scale of 3” to the foot. 

The drawings to be rendered in wash with cast shadows and 
mounted on stretchers with paper margins, but no frames. 

Drawings to be delivered on or before March 18, 1895, at 1478 
Broadway, and to be addressed to Mr. Marbury Maccafferty. 

The Medal, First, Second and Third Mentions will be awarded to 


and the begin- 
ning of the fif- 








the competitors under this programme in order of merit. 
Each competitor will make a study of his general scheme in plan 


teenth, univer- 

sally employs | and elevation at the scale of yy” to the foot and mail a free-hand 
semicircular and | tracing of the same, dated and signed, to Mr. John M. Carrére, 44 
segmental| Broadway, on or before noon of December 27, 1894. Only those 
arches; the {| who furnish such sketches can enter the competition, and the draw- 


ings submitted by them in the competition will have to conform to 
the general outline and scheme shown on the sketch. Any radical 
departure therefrom will debar the competitor from participation in 


bonding is done 
with particular 
care; the ma- 





Fig. 156. 


structions. All useless expense is avoided. 


Figure 156 shows.’ 


The skew-backs of the transverse arch are enveloped in the 
There are no more wall- 
arches: with good reason this member was considered superfluous. 
The first voussoir A of the haunches of the arch is cut upon the face 
of the wall; a simple groove cut into this wall receives the other 
While the details of 
e and less expensive, the bonding becomes 
better, the materials are better chosen, with regard to the place 
which they are to occupy ; the facings are finished with extreme care 
even down to the foundations, for it is essential to leave no point of 
If rock is built upon, it is 
benched off with all the finish usually given to the bedding of cut- 
stone; if the rock presents irregularities, fissures, they are made 
At all points there is recognizable that 
watchfulness, that attention, that scrupulousness, which are, among 
constructions, the usual evident signs of a very perfect art, a syste- 


courses of the interior facing of the tower. 


stones which form the pee of the vaults. 
construction grow simp 


vantage for the work of the miner. 
good with good courses. 


matic method. 


Modern artillery cut short the architects at the moment when 
they had pushed to its utmost limits the theory and the practice of 
As opposed to this, these refinements of de- 
fence became useless; it was necessary to offer to this new means 
The 
cannon knocked over the covered parapets and cunningly devised 
machicolations, threw down the ramparts by undermining them at 


the bottom and put a stop to the employment of those ingenious 
Neverthe- 


military construction. 


of destruction enormous masses of masonry or earthworks. 


combinations contrived to resist attack at close quarters. 
less, such was the strength of many of the fortresses of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries that systematic sieges have frequently been 


required to make a breech into and reduce them. In order not to 


extend any further this already very long article, we refer our 
readers for the study of the details of fortification in the Middle 
Ages, to the words Archifecture militaire, Boulevard, Chateau, Cour- 
tine, Créneau, Donjon, Echauguette, Machicoulis, Porte, Siége, Tour. 


(The end.] 


SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX—-ARTS ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION NO. 2.2— 
PROGRAMME “a” (I*or Advanced Scholars). — A CUSTOM- 
HOUSE FOR A PORT OF ENTRY. 


HE city is situated at the head of navigation of a considerable 
| river, and the Custom-house, which is besides the principal 

structure of the municipality, is to be erected upon the river 
bank, preceded by modern stone quays and a spacious square. 

The building should contain a vast hall serving as public vestibule 
and giving access to the following groups of offices, viz : 

The office of the Collector of the Port, with private office and 
stenographer’s room; Deputy Collector’s office, Withdrawal Entry 
room and Bond room. 

The Department of Entrance and Clearance of Vessels. 


1 From the towers of the Chateau de Pierrefonds; beginning of the fifteenth 


century. 
2This competition is open to all students of architecture. Conditions of 


judgment and jury to be arranged by the committee. 


sonry of the 
rough walls is 
excellent and they are well filled-in, which is rare in religious con- 
Thus, for instance, the 


arches of the vaults which, in the thirteenth century and again in 
the fourteenth are carried upon corbels, penetrate into the walls, as 


the rewards, though not from general criticism. 


[Signed], JOHN M. CARRERE.) Committee 
ERNFST FLaGa. on 
JOHN G. Howarp. ) Education. 





COMPETITION NO. 2.2— PROGRAMME “B” (For Beginners). — aA 
DISTRICT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Turis building, which is to be constructed either entirely of stone 
or of stone combined with brick, will be one of a series built by the 
suburb of a county town in the outlying region of its territory. 

The site reserved is a nearly level tract with a frontage of 100 
feet on the high road and extending back 150 feet, and is surrounded 
on three sides by adjoining properties. The school-house proper 
should provide accommodation for four classes of about 20 pupils 
each, arranged either in one or two stories. In addition to these 
principal rooms there should be two small retiring-rooms for the 
teachers, and a space set aside for a reference library; also ample 
toilet-rooms and cloak-rooms. Many of the scholars come from 
some distance and bring their luncheon, and a generous covered 
play-ground should be provided for them as well as for the games at 
recess and the noon-hour in bad weather. This light and airy 
structure should be of easy and immediate access from the schiool- 
house proper, though, if thought fit, it may be placed somewhat 
apart in another part of the grounds. 

The principal building should not exceed a width of sixty feet in 
ront. 

The plan is to be rendered, showing the arrangement of the 
entire property, at a scale of 4 to the foot; the section at the same 
scale, and the elevation at a scale of 3” to the foot; also a drawing 
of detail at a scale of 3” to the foot. 

The drawings to be rendered in wash with cast shadows and 
mounted on stretchers with paper margins, but no frames. 

Drawings to be delivered on or before February 18, 1895, at 1473 
Broadway, and to be addressed to Mr. Marbury Maccafferty. 

No Medal, but only First, Second and Third Mentions will be 
awarded to the competitors under this programme in order of merit. 

Each competitor will make a study of bis general scheme in plan 
and elevation at the scale of ,,” to the foot and mail a free-hand 
tracing of the same, dated and signed, to Mr. John M. Carrére, 44 
Broadway, on or before noon of December 27, 1894. Only those 
who furnish such sketcbes can enter the competition and the draw- 
ings submitted by them in the competition will have to conform to 
the general outline and scheme shown on tle sketch. Any radical 
departure therefrom will debar the competitor from participation in 
the rewards, though not from general criticism. 

[Signed], JOHN M. CARRERE. ) Committee 
ERNEST FLaGa. ' on 
Joun G. Howarp. ) Education. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


THE COLONIAL CLUB-HOUSKE, NEW YORK, N. Y.: THE BALL—ROOM. 


MR. HENRY F. KILBURN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print issued with International and Imperial Editions only.) 


THE COLONIAL CLUB-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y., MR. HENRY F. 


KILBURN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A LARGER view of this building was published in the American 
Architect for December 10, 1892. : 
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J PLANS OF THE SAME. 


TE site secured on the Southwest corner of the Boulevard and 
Seventy-second Street is the most suitable which could be found by 
the Club, being at the intersection of the principal avenue and the 
most prominent residence street on the west side of the city. It has 
a frontage of 115’3” on the Boulevard, and 44'11” on Seventy- 
second Street. ‘The rear line, parallel with Seventy-second Street, 
is 88’ 8’. Upon this corner, within view of the historic site from 
which Washington directed the march of his army from Long Island, 
and of the walls within which Hamilton died, the Club has built 
itself a home, which in name and, so far as circumstances permit, 
in appearance recalls these and many other relics of the Revolution 
and of the early years of the Republic, which have already vanished 
or are fast disappearing. It is the aim of the Club to perpetuate 
the memory of those days and to preserve such relics as may be com- 
mitted to its care. 

- The cost of the site was $85,000. It was expected that the build- 

ing could be erected for $225,000, and that the total expense, with 
furniture and equipments, would be about $325,000. How far this 
expectation was realized is not stated, but one fact is significant : 
whatever the building-fund amounted to, the cost of the building in- 
cluding the architect’s commission was less by $1,200 than the Club 
had made preparation to pay. 

The appearance and arrangement of the club-house are shown 
by the accompanying illustrations. The material is gray limestone 
up to the second floor, and above that, long, thin, gray brick with 
white terra-cotta trimmings, except for the top story, which is en- 
tirely of terra-cotta, and finished with a rich balustrade of the same 
material. 

As the height is limited to eighty feet, and it was desired to ob- 
tain as much space as possible, a flat roof of brick was built so that 
it might be used as a summer garden and observatory. 

In the sub-basement beneath the bowling-alleys, are the elevator 
and electric-lighting machinery, refrigerating apparatus, steam boilers 
and fans for beating and ventilating the building. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the Jast feature. 

A separate entrance, with outside steps to the basement, is pro- 
vided at the southern end of the building for the use of servants and 
the delivery of stores. A large dumb-waiter runs from near this 
entrance to the top of the building, also a fireproof stairway, with 
communication at each story. | 

Connecting with the main entrance on the Boulevard side, is a 
deep vestibule opening into a wide hall, in the rear of which is 
placed a double stairway with broad landings, lighted by large win- 
dows and extending from the basement to the roof of the building. 
Back of this stairway, and well screened from view, are a lavatory 
and a telephone closet. 

The ladies’ entrance on the Seventy-second Street side is con- 
nected with the main hall by a hall seven feet wide, at the end of 
which, and connecting also with the main hall, is placed a large ele- 
vator, running from the basement to the roof. 

The office is on the south side of the main hall, near the entrance, 
and beyond it is a billiard-room, 42’x 82’. Atthe southern end of 
this room is a raised platform with a large fireplace, and beyond 
this is a barber-shop. Back of the billiard-room is a café, with a 
large open fireplace. Connecting with this on the south is the 
buffet, and on the north adjoining the main hall, a coat-room of ample 
dimensions. . 

On the right of the main entrance is a smoking-room of oval shape, 
38’ x 24’, with broad windows upon both the Boulevard and Seventy- 
second Street. 

In the second story, over the billiard-room, is an assembly-room 
or ball-room, 32'x 66’ and 25’ in height. It has a musicians’ plat- 
form and dressing-rooms at the southern end, and a balcony at the 
northern end, in the mezzanine story. 

Over the smoking-room, and of the same size and shape, is the 
library, communicating with which is a writing-room. In the rear 
of the assembly-room are a card-room, serving: room and lavatories. 

In consequence of the height of the assembly-room, the remainder 
of the story not occupied by its upper part is a mezzanine story, 
in‘ which there are three rooms over the library, and cloak-rooms, 
card-rooms and Javatories back of the assembly-room. 

The dining-rooms are on the third floor, and consist of a main 
dining-room, 32’ x 38’ and 20’ feet high, and four private dining- 
rooms at the ends, so arranged that they can be thrown into the 
main room when required. ‘he ladies’ dining-room is above the 
library, and of the same size as that and the smoking-room. 

The windows of all the dining-rooms extend down to the floor, and 
open upon the balcony. Back of the main dining-room are serving- 
rooms, pantries, lavatories, etc., and back of the ladies’ dining-room 
are a ladies’ reception-room, toilet-room, etc. 

In the second mezzanine story, which is the result of the height 
of the main dining-room, are the kitchen, pantries, store-rooms, etc. 
‘These are separated from the rest of the building by brick walls and 
fireproof floors. In this story are three servants’ bed-rooms, and 
some chambers along the Seventy-second Street side, for the use of 
members. 

In the fourth or top story are ten suites of apartments for mem- 
bers, each consisting of a parlor and bed-room, with a bath-room, 
lighted and ventilated by a skylight. These parlors have windows 
overlooking the Boulevard and Seventy-second Street. In the rear 


a FOR DANIEL BRADY, 


of these apartments, over the kitchen, are the laundry, pastry 
kitchen, pantries, store-rooms, servants’ bath-room, etc. 


, THREE INTERIOR VIEWS IN THE SAME. 


E8Q., PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. 
BARTBERGER & EAST, ARCHITECTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Tuis sketch, by Mr. F. R. Hirsh, received Honorable Mention at 
the exhibition. 


[Additional Ullustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE COLONIAL CLUB-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y.: THE BILLIARD-— 
ROOM. MR. HENRY F. KILBURN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.) 

SrE article elsewhere in this issue. 


DINING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


SMOKING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


LIBRARY OF THE SAME. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENG. MR. C. HARRISON TOWN- 
SEND, ARCHITECT. 


Tue elevation of the principal entrance (in Bishopsgate Street) 
has been carried out in light-yellow terra-cotta. Above this entrance 
are the board-room and the clerks’ offices. 

The Institute has also side and back entrances in Brushfield 
Street and Duke Street, the frontages of which have been carried 
out in red brick with dressings of terra-cotta. 

For general access a corridor runs the whole length of the build- 
ings, and to insure perfect quiet and convenience to the public the 
library and reading-rooms have been placed as far as possible from 
the traffic of Bishopsgate Street, and are also cut off from the ball 
by another corridor. 

The floors of the corridors and vestibules are of marble mogaic set 
in red cement. The floors of the library and hall are Jaid with 
patent oak block flooring and are of fireproof construction. 

The stairs to the library and board-room are of solid teak. The 
hall, 80 feet long, 48 feet wide and 42 feet high, will seat about 500 
people. The exit doors, 10 feet wide, each open immediately into 
thoroughfares, and are so arranged that the whole audience could, 
in case of panic, easily quit the building within two or three minutes. 
In addition to the high clerestory windows, a toplight is provided 
with a view to the hall being occasionally used for exhibitions of 
paintings, etc. ‘The platform is provided with ample means of exit 
and with dressing-rooms and other accommodation. Space has also 
been provided at the back of the platform for an organ, to be blown 
by hydraulic power. 

The lending library, director’s-room and reference-library on the 
ground-floor are 15 feet 6 inches high. The height of the reading- 
room on the first floor is 15 feet. ‘The basement is very commodious 
and well ventilated. 

The foundations are in concrete, carried down to the natural 
gravel, and the outer area and basement walls are constructed of 
solid brickwork, faced on the exterior with Seyssel asphalte. In 
excavating the site a number of interesting curiosities were dis- 
covered at a depth of about 15 feet from the ground-level. These 
comprise coins, bones, a skull and specimens of pottery of the 
Elizabethan and other periods. 


NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HEATHFIELD ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
ENG. MR. JOHN P. OSBORNE, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis building is about to be erected on the Heathfield Estate, 
Handsworth, Eng. The seating accommodation is about 400. In 
addition to the rooms shown on the sketch-plan, there is choir 
vestry, kitchen and heating-chamber. The exterior will be faced 
with red bricks with Hollington-stone dressings, the internal dress- 
ings being of Bath stone. The roofs are covered with best pressed 
red tiles. 


A PERFECT HocsE UNEARTHED NEAR Pompeir.— A valuable dis- 
covery has been made at Pianella-Setteimini, near Pompeii, on the 
property of a certain Mr. Vincent de Prosco. A house has been un- 
earthed which was covered at the time the city was buried, and it is said 
to be in a more perfect condition than any building yet discovered. lt 
contains several large apartments, and three bath-rooms with the basins 
in sculptured marble, and with leaden pipes ornamented with bronze 
faucets. ‘‘ The three rooms correspond,’’ says a writer, in describing the 
discovery “to the calidarium, tepidarium and frigidarium, which were 
always to be found in ancient houses of the first class. In consequence 
of the eruption of Vesuvius in a. p. 79, the Pompeiian houses brought 
to light heretofore have been roofless, almost without exception. Fortu- 
nately, however, that on the property of M. de Prosco is perfect, and 
archzologists are happy over that fact. The roof measures almost 
forty-four feet in length.’ — NV. Y. Tribune. 


8.0. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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WATER-CLOSET SEAT. 


Tue well-known firm of Haines, Jones & 
Cadbury Co., of Philadelphia, have recently 
devised a most unique and valuable water- 
closet seat attachment known as the “ Albo” 
detachable seat. This Company is fully in 
accord with the idea that “all open ” fixtures 
are not only the most sanitary, but the most 
satisfactory, and they also fully appreciate 
the fact that fixtures should be made so that 
they can be readily taken apart for cleaning 
or repairs. As applied to a closet, we find 
these ideas embodied in the “ Albo” seat. 
As shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the earthenware bowl is made with two 


BARNA Ca Recs lips esiay 


small oval holes at the back of the closet, 
which extend down into the earthenware 
about one inch. These holes are made 
larger at the bottom than at the top. Into 
them are placed brass trunnions fitted with 
special springs. When the trunnions are 
placed in the closet, the springs expand and 
the seat is held firmly and securely in place. 
The construction of this seat is very simple, 
and it will not get out of order. It gives 
promise of being the most popular seat ever 
offered to the trade. With the “ Albo” de- 
tachable seat they not only do away with the 
unnecessary dirt-absorbing woodwork at back 
of closet, but also present a seat in every way 
a perfect sanitary success. The “ Albo” 


allows of an “all open ” space at the back be- 
tween closet and wall, thus giving free access 
| around the bowl at all times. ‘The seat itself 
is made of the best seasoned hard wood, and 
is warranted not to split or warp. It is 
neat in design, and the general effect of a 
water-closet fixture is greatly enhanced by the 
“ Albo” seat, the appearance of which is a 
vast improvement on the old style seat, lid 
and back. There is still another feature of 
the “ Albo ” seat which places it in a class by 
itself, far in advance of any other water- 
closet seat. .It is detachable. By simply 
putting the seat in a vertical position at right 
pauper to the earthenware and gently lifting, 
the seat can be detached, and you are free to 
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The Atbo Water-closet Seat. 7 
wash all parts of the closet without any hin- 
drance whatever. This we think is a very 
valuable feature, and will recommend the seat 
to every thoughtful person, but it will be es- 
pecially appreciated by those who have the 
oversight of closets in public places and large 
institutions, where the closet should be thor- 
oughly cleaned every day. When closets are 
placed in marble or slate stalls, the seat can 
be detached, and washed from a hose turned 
on the closet without fear of damaging its 
woodwork. <Any of the H. J. & C. Co.’s closet 
specialites can be had with this seat attachment. 
Architects will be glad to see and feel like con- 
gratulating the firm on the fact that while they 
have a very superior seat in the “ Albo,” 


they are not going to kill it by putting the 
price so high that no one can buy it. The 14” 
* Albo ” seat made in oak, antique oak, wal- 
nut, ash, cherry, both natural and stained, is 
to be listed at $8.25. The “ Albo” seat used 
in connection with their “ Hajoca” Syphon- 
jet Closet shown in the accompanying cuts, 
makes an outfit which we believe has no 


equal. 
HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WILKS HOT-WATER HEATERS 
AND STEAM GENERATORS. 


It is an established fact that the only di 
rection in which heat will move water is in a 





vertical direction and as soon as the particles 
of water become heated, they strive to move 
up and out of the top of the boiler, to make 
room for the cooler and heavier particles, and 
ascend and descend naturally in vertical lines. 
Water in horizontal spaces will hardly move 
away from the fire at all, except as it is 
forced out by currents in adjoining vertical 
spaces. The form of the Wilks Heaters gives 
the greatest vertical space and height and is 
all upright. ‘The inner cylinder being cone- 
shaped and in connection with openings all 
around the top of the chamber of the maga- 
zine, giving the fire the greatest contact with 
the water all around the boiler, and a very 
large heating-surface. These heaters being 
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mn 


made of steel which can be so much lighter 
and, at the same time, stronger than cast-iron, 
as the thicker the metal the more heat is 
required to heat the same quantity of water 
through it, besides the great liability of cast- 
iron to crack by the great strain of expansion 
and contraction. Cast-iron water-heaters are 
a failure, as it is not a safe or proper material 
to make boilers of. The Wilks Heaters have 
no coils or pipes to fill up and to be kept tight, 
or horizontal sections on which the water, al- 
though it may heat, lies dormant; it seems as 
if this was as near the right form of a hot- 
water heater as can be made, giving the 
largest results of hot water for heating for 
amount of fuel consumed, with the greatest 
simplicity and durability in construction, with 
no parts requiring bolts or packing to keep 
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The Wilks Hot-water Heater. 


tight or fail when most needed, being as 
strongly riveted and calked as any locomotive 
boiler. 

These heaters have been made in nearly 
their present shape for more than twenty 
years. Some of the late improvements have 
been more in improving the construction and 
material of the heaters under the direction of 
the present manager, Mr. E. H. Sedgwick, 
who is a practical mechanic of many years’ 
experience in boiler-work, etc., than any great 
change in the form of the boilers. These 
heaters have in the past been more generally 
known and used in heating water for dwell- 
ings, apartment-buildings, hotels and bath- 
houses, etc.; recently. the Company have been 
generally introducing them for heating build- 
ings, etc., of all kinds, with great success. 
And in larger buildings it has been found 
both economical and practical, instead of us- 
ing one large boiler or heater, to yoke two 
smaller hot-water heaters together, then early 
in fall and in the spring and moderate 
weather only one heater will be required, mak- 
ing a great saving in fuel, etc. In extreme 
weather it is but Jittle more trouble to fire two 
or more heaters as required ; the same plan is 
being adopted in many large steam plants 
where the power required varies. The Com- 


pany are making all sizes of heaters from tai | 
inches to four feet in diameter and for all 
purposes for which heat or hot water is re- 
quired. The steam generators are con- 
structed on the same principle as the hot- 
water heaters for all purposes for steam, 
power-cooking, heating, etc. 

Will be glad to give any information re- 
quired, and to send catalogue on application. 


S. WILKS MEG. CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUBRICATING PULLEY BLOCKS. 


Tue following is a record of service-tests 
of hoisting tackle recently made by Robert 
Grimshaw, M. E., at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, in collaboration with Lieut. John A. 
Bell, of the Equipment Bureau, United 
States Navy : — 

The tests were for the purpose of deter- 
mining the percentage of power wasted by 
unlubricated blocks. For this purpose we 
procured a four-fold tackle which had been 
lying by a long time, the bearing surfaces 
being dry and dirty; tested this by slowly 


fected to represent the work of ome saan in 
three: that is, to enable two men using clean 
and lubricated blocks, to do as much hoisting 
as three with the rough and dirty blocks. 

The lubricant used was Dixon’s Water- 
proof Graphite Grease, as that is best 
adapted for anchor-handling tackle, which is 
exposed to both rain and sea water- 

Graphite being unaffected by sea water or 
extremes of temperature, and the best lubri- 
cants for bearings getting heavy loads and 
rough usage, is admirably adapted for all 
machinery and tackle aboard ship, in frigid, 
temperate or torrid zones. R. GRIMSHAW. 





Dixon’s Waterproof Graphite Grease and 


Graphite Lubricants. Manufactured only by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





“THE CYCLONE.” 


REALIz1NG the necessity of a thorough and 
efficient means for cooling and veutilating 
hotel-kitchens, restaurants, etc., at a moderate 
cost, the Huyett & Smith Manufacturing Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., have recently gotten up 


TABLE I.—NOT INCLUDING WEIGHT OF BLOCK AND HOOK. 
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Norr. — These results show that the use of Dixon’s Waterproof Grease reduced the frietion, tm 


comparison with the case of dirty bearings, about 60 per cent, and when compared with clean dry 


bearings, about 33 per cent. 


hoisting various dead weights by man-power, 
applied through a sixteen-fold compound 
tackle and measured by a spring balance. 

We next had all bearing surfaces cleaned, 
but not lubricated, and made the same tests 
—and then lubricated them and again re- 
peated the tests. 

The results are shown in the accompanying 
tables. 


In Table I no account is taken of the con- | 


stant weight of the lower block and hook, 
nor of the varying weight of the rope be- 
tween the blocks. 

In Table II the weight of block and hook 
(forty-one pounds) is considered, merely to 


check the accuracy of the last column in Table | 


I—the percentage of hauling power which 
is saved by lubrication, or wasted by non- 
lubrication. 


As is usual with “cat and fish” tackle in| 


the United States Navy, the upper block had 
roller bushings for the sheaves, and the lower 
one plain brass fixtures. The saving by lu- 


brication would have been greater had both | 


blocks had plain bushings. 

The percentage of saving increased with 
the load, which is important in view of the 
fact that the loads were very light for the 


what they designate as the “ Cyclone Ventilat- 
ing Fan.” 

The qualities of the Standard Smith Ven- 
tilating Fan are too well known to require any 
comment; the only possible objection to it 








The Cyclone Ventilating Fan. 
being the price, its substantial construction 


making it impossible to manufacture it at a 





tackle. As it is, sufficient power-saving is ef-| price to compete with the many inferior makes 
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on the market. We have, up to this time, 
withstood the urgent solicitations of our 
agents to get up a cheaper line of fans, but 
have finally succumbed, and acknowledging 
the force of their arguments, that a large por- 
tion of the public using such machines con- 
sider simply the matter of price in making 
their purchases, we have designed and now 
offer for sale the “Cyclone Fan,” herewith 
illustrated, and we claim that it is a better 
fan as to its durability, design, finish and 
effectiveness than any other fan on the 
market excepting the “Smith.” We are 
enabled to make prices on this line of fans 
to meet those quoted on fans which are 
in no way to be compared. Having for years 
been the largest manufacturers in the country 
of this type of machinery, we intend to retain 
that position and to largely increase our pro- 
portion of the business by being able to meet 
every demand of the trade. 

The Cyclone Fans are furnished with ae 
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or with direct attached Electric Motors. 

The Motor attached to this fan is what is 
known as the Fuller Patent Electric Motor, 
and is furnished with a three-speed switch. 
The pole-pieces of the motor being parallel 
with the fan-shaft, the spider or arms of the 
fan-frame being utilized as a keeper of the two 
magnets, the breaking-space of the poles is 
brought into a vertical position, removing all 
danger of short-circuiting the magnetic lines 
of force across the poles, which is done by the 
fan blades in the use of an ordinary motor. 
The commutators are built of numerous sec- 
tions thoroughly insulated with mica, which 
is an additional safeguard against short-cir- 
cuiting and “ burn-outs,” from which no diffi- 
culty is experienced in the use of this motor. 

This combination Fan and Motor is carried 
in stock by the Huyett & Smith Manufactur- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., and at their various 
branches, wound for 110 and 220 volt cur- 
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rents, and they can furnish them wound for 
any voltage. 


HUYETT & SMITH MFG. CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WHY NOT REMODEL THE OLD 
HOME? 


MOopDERNIZE it and introduce a few con- 
veniences to the interior. 

It will interest every one and many will 
envy you its possession; besides, life will be 
made endurable if the objectionable incon- 
veniences of one’s house are removed and in 
their place improved interior woodwork, fit- 
tings and furnishings are introduced. 

Among some of the improvements, for in- 
stance, would be a sliding-door (which is out 
of sight when not wanted) to replace an old 
swinging one that often covers the space 
where one could hang a fine painting other- 
wise. 

A new staircase that would widen the hall; 
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A remodelled Dining-room. 


mantels that would be appropriate for each 
room, and many other things which the shape 
and size of the house would suggest. 

Where to commence and with whom to con- 
sult is a problem confronting the client 
contemplating such improvements. 

Commence with the front door and consult 
the celebrated Steamship and Car builders, 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, who have their offices in 
London, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C. 

They create artistic interiors and from the 
experience of years in utilizing space to the 
utmost, the development of a department 
devoted to the remodelling of house interiors 
is the natural result of the growth and progress 
of the business of that Company, which for 
over fifty years has held the first rank in the 
different branches of mechanical and artistic 
work. 
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The scope of this department also includes 
the interior hardwood finishing of office-build- 
ings, hotels and residences. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates a re- 
modelled interior of a dining-room in an old 
city house, which was the usual commonplace 
room with two windows opening on a rear 
yard, the light subdued by long heavy curtains 
until very little daylight ever entered into the 
room. 

To accomplish this improvement, the centre 
brick pier between windows was removed and 
across the opening thus made, overlapping 
the jambs of the windows, a steel girder was 
placed which carried the brick walls over- 
head. 

A conservatory constructed of galvanized- 
iron sash-bars, angle-iron purlins, properly 
braced with struts and tension-rods and turn- 
buckles, with ventilators and the apparatus to 
work them, was put up as shown. 

Between the partition of the conservatory 
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and the wall of house, a space sufficiently 
wide to admit the swing of a door has been 
utilized overhead to ventilate the dining-room 
to the outside air. 

The light obtained through this improve- 
ment is very valuable and can be subdued by 
linen shades on the glass partition. 

The sideboard, as will be seen, is placed 
between the entrances to the conservatory, 
where it occupies no valuable room. Instead 
of using mirrors to reflect the room, which is 
the usual way of decorating a sideboard, the 
spaces are left open and filled with clear plate- 
glass, and living- flower pictures are thus— 
obtained. 

The woodwork of the room, which is dark 
oak, consists of a high wainscot divided into 
two sections, horizontally; the lower part 
panelled, the upper part flush. Upon this 
latter portion of the wainscot, the pictures are 
hung as upon a background. The ceiling is 
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ALSENS PORTLAND (!EMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or gravel 
with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. It is the finest ground cement 
made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 

The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wall 
around Governor's Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. It is as follows: Tensile 
strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 

For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. Most of the prominent Railroad 
Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 














Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 





panelled with beams of solid oak, with heavy | 


, | BROWNVILLE MAINE SLATE COMPANY. 
oak flush panels between. The columns and 


: : Office, WORCESTER, MASS. 
capitals, together with the arches, spandrels Unfading black rooting-slate. Strongest, toughest. most durable slate 


. n the old brickwork |imt2e¢ world. Punching does not damage it. It may be punched full Toughest 
and carved soltit ae Qvnes ? | of holes an inch or two apart without breaking. Drilled when desired. _- Slate 
and make a finish to the woodwork. The’ Be 
polishing and rubbing down of the woodwork | Fewest 
{ S 5 ages, 
is a matter of course. . Leak 

The decoration of the walls above the &® Oldest 
ists of hangings, which | ~ quarry 
wainscot consists of tapestry-hangings, whic in Maine. 


fill the space, and so tone into the woodwork | } 
as to make the walls successful backgrounds 
for paintings, bric-a-brac, and such little 
touches of color here and there, as a woman 
gives to her home. 

The Company proposes to show designs 
such as this, or in color, to illustrate the many | 
ways of remodelling old houses into those of 
modern design and convenience, and as there 
are so many ways of producing a compara- 
tively satisfactory result, it is their intention 
to make designs for the client until the style, | 
finish convenience and price accord with his | 
ideas and are consistent with the building. | 

More cannot be done by any one. 








ANTI-FRICTION. MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MATERIAL THE BEST. NO BREAKAGE, 


Ease of Movement. Always in Order. 


Patent Noiseless Steel Parlor Door Hanger. 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessly. 
Single steel track instead of double wood rail. 








Ask your Hardware dealer, and send for Circular. 





| Tr re ADP 
ten Liae Buibitaa: Maw wale: | Manufactured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ee | ama 
“ MODERN HOUSEHEATING.” | ae ee ee Se eee though the bid of the Graves Eleva. 
| warehouses, office-buildings, etc., it wi e | tor Co. was by n the | 
poe ‘1 - : oY) hf oOo means e lowest. 
I'uk& Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty | found much more effective than papers, felt-| The Graves Elevator Co. have also just 


Street, New York, has just issued a new edi- 
tion of “ Modern Househeating.” Of special 
interest are several half-tone plates showing 
the Gorton Boiler as used in heating large 


ing or back-plaster, and the ease of applica-| been awarded the contract for two of their 

tion is fully equal to any of them. The sea- high-speed hydraulic passenger elevators for 

grass oe Silicon in place of Carbon, and | the new Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

the Quilt is thus much less inflammable than 

buildings. The book is altogether a very! felts or papers, because this grass will not oon ee eee es N. Y. 

creditable publication and should be in the burn, simply shrivelling when heat is applied. | oO 

hands of every steam-fitter, architect and Sample and information can be had upon NOTES. 

builder. A copy will be sent any one men- inquiry of the manufacturer, Tue “ Peerless” House Heater people re. 

tioning the American Architect and Building SAMUEL CABOT, port some smart sales for their circulating 

News. | Boston, Mass. | Steel Boiler. They are behind with their 

——— SS a orders at their factory. The simplicity and 

THE NEW DEAFENER. EIGHTEEN ELEVATORS FOR THE/jcheapness of their Heater is attracting wide 

NEW COMMERCIAL BUILDING, | spread attention. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GEORGE H. BELL & CO., Sole Agents, 
114 AND 116 Nassau St., NEw YORK, N. Y. 


Casort’s Sheathing and Deafening “ Quilt ” 
has already scored a triumph over the ordi- 
nary methods. Actual tests have shown that} SucH a number of elevators to be placed 
three thicknesses of the best felt are not|in one building is anything but an ordinary| OwincG to the success of the “ Peerless 
equal to a single thickness of Quilt. This,| occurrence. Only a few years ago it would Heater,” as managed by Geo. H. Bell & Co 
of course, shows a very important economy | have been exceptional for a building to bave| of 41 Dey Street, New York, it was eae 
in application, in addition to the low cost of | more than one elevator; but with the raising |expedient by the owners to form a Stock 
the Quilt, and it also means economy of | of buildings to such enormous heights as they Company, which was cOmpleted on Ma 
space and weight. The flat blades of sea-| are at present, it is necessary to build what| 97. : 
grass of which the filling of the Quilt is com-| might be termed “vertical streets.” The] The simplicity and cheapness of the 
posed, overlay each other at every possible | builders of the new Commercial Building in Heater, together with the fact that it an- 
angle, forming innumerable air-spaces which | Philadelphia received estimates and inquired | swers for both Steam and Hot Water Heat- 
are of the greatest importance for deafening | into the safety, speed and economy of all the|ing, places it first in the market and as a 
or insulating. first-class elevators manufactured in this result, the factory is behind ele their 

The quilt has been subjected to many tests, | country, and finally awarded the contract to orders. ; 
notably one for deafening in the Massachu-| the Graves Elevator Company, of Rochester, 
setts Institute of Technology, and its supe-| N.Y. This contract was awarded after an | for the future as will facilitate the prompt 
rior non-conducting power has been shown | exhaustive and competitive investigation, by | execution of all orders which the po aes 
repeatedly. showing superior economy in running ex-! of the “Peerless Heater” deserves. - 





The corporation will be in such shape 
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THE “PIQUA” METALLIC LATH. 


Tue Cincinnati Corrugating Company with 
Rolling Mills, Corrugating Works and Offices 
at Piqua, Ohio, have recently perfected and 
are now placing upon the market a new and 
improved form of steel lath, shown in the ac- 
companying engraving, for which is claimed 
a number of improved features of interest to 
the reader. 

The material used is of the best grade of 
steel, in sheets 27} wide by 48” long, each 
sheet covering exactly one square yard of 
surface. These sheets are traversed length- 
wise at intervals of 34” by 2” corrugations, 
thus providing great rigidity and stiffness to 
the entire sheet. 

Between these corrugations, as will be 
noted upon reference to the illustration, are 
formed a series of slots at right angles to the 
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The ''Piqua’’ Metallic Lath. 


corrugations, the metal on either side of the 
slot being depressed into cup-like shape, into 
which the mortar or plaster easily slides, and 
passing through forms a “key” of extra- 
ordinary strength and perfection, besides 
obviating entirely the useless and expensive 
waste of plaster incurred when wire, metal, or 
common wood-lath, is em, loyed. 

The “ Piqua” Metallic Latb requires no 


stretching, stiffening-pieces, nor staples for 
securing it to the framework, common nails 
only being used for attaching it in position. 

While this Lath is used quite largely in 
buildings of wooden construction, still it is 
principally used in strictly fireproof buildings 
in connection with iron beams and furring, 
and it is here that the rigidity and stiffness 
formed by the corrugations makes it especially 
valuable, for the reason that the studding can 
be placed at least two feet apart, making 
thereby a great saving in the cost of the 
studding. Where this Lath is used in con- 
nection with iron, the usual method is to wire 
it into place, the cost of which is little, if any, 
more than the cost of nailing it to wooden 
studs. 

It is especially adapted for Adamant or 
Patent Plaster, and the rapidity and ease 
with which it may be applied to round, square 
or angular surfaces, together with the fact 
that it affords a much firmer holding-surface 
for the plaster, and its fireproof qualities 
commend it to all architects, builders and 
owners of buildings. 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
PiIQ0A, O. 


THE “SPENCE” BOILER. 


Oor notice has recently been called to the 
fact, that some makers of hot-water heaters 
are employing all the wit they possess to put 
on the market heaters that have a similar 
external appearance to the original genuine 
“Spence,” which we own and control, and 
are sending out jaunty letters as a disguise. 
We most emphatically say our Company own 
and control all the original United States 
patents covering the most essential features 
in the internal construction of the genuine 
‘“‘ Spence’”’ botlers pertaining to the water- 
post, which makes each section independent 
of the other. In no other boiler manufactured 
and sold, that we know of, is this possible. 
We shall not try to deceive any of the trade by 
over-rating apy of the large line of boilers we 
manufacture and sell, as we are working 
strictly upon the basis of maintaining the 
already established reputation we enjoy. 
We are not merely doing business to-day, but 
expect to continue in the market for a good 
many years. If you accept the desultory 
letters sent out by new beginners, you must 
take your chances on results, as it takes years 
of experience to overcome certain inherent 
defects in the construction of an article like 
water-boilers. After a long experience of 
twenty-five years, during which time we have 
seen a great many manufacturers of boilers 
pass into a state of “innocuous desuetude,” 


it prompts us to know we shall continue to 
stand preéminently at the head of the list, 
and want to merit a continuance of your kind 
patronage and confidence. Don’t hesitate to 
write us regarding any details in connection 
with steam or hot-water heating, as it is a 
great pleasure for us to codperate with you to 
our mutual advantage. 


AMERICAN BOILER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE INSULATION OF FRAME RESI- 
DENCES. 


In the construction of frame residences, the 
question of insulation is an important one to 
those who are desirous of building a home 
which will be as fireproof as a frame building 
can be made, and the most comfortable both 
in summer and winter. 

In the selection of an insulation, it is well, 
therefore, to select one which is not only fire- 
proof, but which is, at the same time, a good 
non-conductor of heat. 

To obtain the best results in fireproofing, it 
is essential that the material employed should 
fill the entire space between the studs, as these 
spaces form natural flues for the spread of 
fire from cellar to roof, and for this reason 
alone, asbestos paper is not desirable for this 
work, although in itself it is fireproof. The 
same may be said of paper sheathing and hair 
felt, although the latter is not as good as 
asbestos paper, as it will decay, and in so 
doing give off unpleasant odors. 

It is also well when selecting an insulator 
to look for one which is light, and clean to 
apply, and for these reasons brick-filling, al- 
though filling the entire spaces between the 
studs, is not desirable either. It is, beside, a 
poor non-conductor of heat. 

Among the materials which have been used 
extensively in the past few years for this 
class of work, mineral wool appears to fully 
meet the requirements of an insulation for 
frame residences. 

From statistics and tests we know that its 
fusing point is about 2200° F. which would 
show that it is fireproof. It fills the entire 
spaces between studs and is one of the best 
non-conductors of heat known, and will, so 
experience shows, save its cost in fuel in a 
few years. It is also both sound-proof and 
vermin-proof. 

To sum up: in the selection of an insula- 
tion we should think of the comfort of a 
house — cool in summer, warm in winter — 
and should look for something which is cheap, 
light and odorless, durable and non-decaying, 
fire and vermin proof, easy and clean to apply 
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and which is a good non-conductor of heat and 
will fill the entire space between studs. 


WHITE LEAD. 


JupGce Rurvus B. SmitH, of the Superior 
Court, yesterday morning handed down his 
decision in the case of the Walker Paint 
Company against the Anchor White Lead 
Company. 

The case, which was closed some ten days 
ago, lasted nine weeks, and testimony was 
offered from various parts of the country, 
while some of the heaviest legal pounding 
done in the Court-house for a good long time 
was that indulged in by the attorneys on both 
sides of the important suit. Judge Smith 
dismisses the petition of the plaintiff. The 
Walker Paint Company sued the Anchor 
White Lead Company and the Eckstein White 
Leal Company in August, 1891, claiming 
that the defendants were using false analyses 
of the plaintiff's goods; that the plaintiff did 
not use barytes in its alleged pure oxidized 
white lead, and that the defendants were 
issuing circulars containing chemists’ analyses 
showing the goods of the plaintiff to be 
adulterated with barytes. Action was brought 
for an injunction and $50,000 damages. Judge 
Smith was rather severe in his remarks. His 
decision will attract widespread attention, in 
view of the fact that the case involves much 
morc than shown on the face of the petition. 
The attorneys in the case were: Plaintiff Jos. 
B. Foraker, Charles Prior, Frank H. Kinney, 
Drausin Wulsin and Frank O. Squire, for the 
Anchor White Lead Company, and Elliott H. 
Pendleton for the Eckstein White Yead 
Company. Judge Smith gave judgment for 
the defendants and dismissed the plaintiff's 
petition. 

The gist of the Court’s decision is expressed 
as follows: 


JUDGE SMITH’S DECISION. 


“Tn the length of time which this case has 
taken, ten weeks, in the stupendous propor- 
tions which the record has reached by reason 
of the volume of testimony, depositions and 
exhibits, in the absolute contradiction in many 
parts of the testimony, and in the sensational 
surprise which resulted from the testimony of 
two of the witnesses, and in the zeal, per- 
severance and apparent conviction of the 
respective counsel in the: justice of their 


cause, the case presents features which mark 
it as a case which may justifiably be char- 
acterized as extraordinary. ‘The defendants 
admitted that they had published the analysis 
complained of, and their principal ground of 
defense was that the statements contained in 
the analysis were true, and that the plaintiffs, 
as manufacturers of white lead, under their 
different brands, had during the years 1889 
and 1890, notwithstanding their statements to 
the contrary, used barytes as an adulterant. 
The defendants further claimed that having 
had numerous analyses made of the product 
of the plaintiff, all of which showed the pres- 
ence of this adulterant, they were justified in 
publishing these analyses for the purpose of 
informing the trade and public generally of 
the fact that the plaintiff's goods were adul- 
terated. Nearly fifty different analyses were 
introduced in evidence on both sides, and 
in those made of goods manufactured prior to 
August, 1891, the presence of barytes as an 
adulterant was almost invariably shown. The 
plaintiffs attempted to establish, by the testi- 
mony of its officers and three of its employés, 
that no adulterant had ever been put in its 
goods, but the Court finds that the analyses 
show conclusively that such was not thie fact. 

“The Court finds that the claim of the 
plaintiff that the defendants tampered with or 
caused to be adulterated any of the kegs of 
the plaintiff's goods is wholly unfounded and 
unsupported by any evidence worthy of belief. 
The Court further finds that the testimony of 
Alex. Matthews is entitled to no credit what- 
ever, and that the testimony of William B. 
Burke was as deliberate a case of perjury as 
has ever been attempted in court. The Court 
further finds, after excluding from its con- 
sideration a number of the analyses, not 
because there is any question as to their 
correctness, but as it is unnecessary to follow 
them, that the evidence shows that the plain- 
tiff did adulterate its goods in the years 1889- 
1890, as shown by the analyses made by the 
different chemists which the defendants caused 
to be published and circulated. Judge Smith, 
in concluding his written opinion of a very 
lengthy written document, says: ‘In conclu- 
sion, my finding is that by a clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence the defendants have 
established, and to my mind beyond all reason- 
able doubt they have proven, that during the 
years 1889 and 1890 when the analyses com- 





plained of in the petition were made, that the 
plaintiffs were sending out goods as first-class 
which were adulterated with barytes; that 
the analyses complained of in the petition are 
true, and that the petition should be dismissed 
upon that ground. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary that I should consider the other defenses 
made by the defendants. The decision, owing 
to the prominence of the parties involved, 
is of international importance and interest.” 
— Cincinnati Commerciat Gazette, May 29. 


NOTES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J., Jaly 11, 1834. 
Mr. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y.:— 


Dear Sir, — Four concerns figured on light- 
ing our church. Your estimate was the high- 
est. We investigated all of them. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that it was better 
to pay a little more and know what we would 
get than to pay a little less and take chances. 
The fixtures are all in, and are just right. 
Everybody is pleased with them. We don't 
know but that some of the other parties might 
have done as well for a little less money, but 
we believe in reputation, and that the man 
who has been in business the longest and has 
done the greatest business gives more for the 
money, and that the man who under-figures 
makes it up at the expense of the customer. 

Sincerely yours, 
WM. J. COOPER, Secretary. 


By Order of the Board of Trustees First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Asbury Park, N. J. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News. 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Bridgeton, N. J.— A school. will be built f 
bids bave been asked. it for which 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Dean St., 8 3 150’ w 5th Ave., one- 
st’y and basement brick church, 45’ x 70°, slate roof: 
two-st’y brick extension, GU’ x 18’ 9/7, tin roof, to be 
added and other alterations made; $3.800: own., 
aoe G. A. Wablburg, chairman, 281-289 Butler 
St. 

Remsen St., No. 30, four-at’y and basement frame 
and brick dwell., 25’ x 50 3’, tin m of; one-st'y and 
basement brick extension, 10’ x 16’, tin roof, to be 
added, internal and otber alterations to be miaie; 
$5,000; own., I. S. Coffin, 72 John St., New York 
uity; arch., W. B. Tubby, 81 Fulton St., New 
York City. 

Chicago, 111.— The Grace & Hyde Co., interi - 
terations, 402-412 Wabash Ave.: $7,000." ee 
Charles Horn, addition, 164 Samuel St.; $3,000. 

CHURCHES. . 

Chicago, Fl — The Chicago City Missionary Soci 

Church, 8444-8146 North Leavitt St.; $3,000, = 


(Continued on page 4.) 








LOCALITY OF AUTHORSHIP 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





OF DESIGNS 


The assertion that the American Architect is a paper whose characteristics are national and not merely local is 
supported by the following table, which exhibits the manner in which several journals have treated domestic architecture 
In this comparison the ImrrRAL edition of the American Architect is considered, since the additional plates of the INTER- 
NATIONAL edition are, in the main, illustrations of foreign work. 
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Architects practising in the State 
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o BTS a |3' of publication furnished. 
Sas 5 ; a2 |. In the first column, ‘subjects,’ only actual domestic aca —— 
Yo on ee: t eA 
a 3 $2 < Ee z od work is included (foreign work, imaginative designs and the as 5 a St 9 
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PAPER. ‘on | ok = =| 5£'|| work of sketch-clubs are excluded), and the figures there ‘Seg (Ful BSS 
oS SPS Sea ak , ane a) SoS ee chee 
& 9 gs ww). | 8 | given indicate that this number of designs might have been | § B52 so S| 5 a 2 
a ‘s 3 3 7 os . 2 > | @ x 
E ES oe 22 . prepared by the same number of architects practising in the | = oc 9 So = 
k Se |S's oe Si |zS | S25 
aan Z ae |e ! same number of different towns. The remaining columns | 4 5 &S& © = MED & 
Nol... zl4 | 109 | 28 16 show how nearly this ideal distribution has been reached in | 161 752 75 688 7 
No. II 137 78 | 21 15 1 46 | .335 24 307 2 
No. III {118 | 56 | 16 | 11 || CAen Case 70! 693 | 22 | .302 | 1 
Am. Architect.| 267 | 152 | 47 | 24 73! 973 | 39 | 256 | 3 





From this table it appears that Massachusetts architects—.256 per cent of the total number of contributors — 
provided only .273 per cent of the total number of designs published, percentages which, in view of the fact that 
Massachusetts is one of the most populous States in the Union, prove that they have not been accorded an unreasonable 
mount of our limited space. 
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LEAD-LINED IRON PIPE AND FIT- | iron, and drawn out by means of a tool) More than two years ago, this company 
TINGS FOR SUPPLY, VENTILATION | designed for the purpose, but not shown in the asked Mr. Thomas D. Lockwood, Electrician 


AND SOIL PIPE. 


THis pipe consists of standard wrought- 
iron water-pipe and malleable iron fittings 
lined with commercially pure lead. 








We claim that this pipe has the rustless 
qualities of lead pipe with the strength of 
iron pipe; and it is at the same time very 
much lower in price than lead pipe. 





When coupled together the lining forms a 
continuous lead pipe, which entirely protects 
the iron from the action of the water. It is 
now used in forty cities and towns in New 
England for service-pipe. 








Cut C. 


In fitting a length of this pipe, we first cut 
the iron pipe in the ordinary manner (see 
Cut A), taking care not to cut the lead lining 
at the same time; then we take hold of each 





cuts. It will be noticed that the thread cut | 
on the iron pipe is cut down to the lead on 
the end of the pipe (see Cut D), so that, 
when it is screwed into a fitting or a stop- 
and-waste, the thread on the stop-and-waste 
or other fitting screws is closely against the 
lead lining (which is turned over the end of 
the iron pipe), so that no portion of the iron 
is exposed to the action of the water. 

Our couplings (see Cut FE), elbows, T's and 
all fittings are lined with lead, as you see in 
the cut, and have a part of the thread at each 
end of the fitting formed in the lead lining. 
Thus, when the fitting is screwed up, the end 
of the pipe projects several turns into the 
lead thread of the fitting, and the lead lining 
of the pipe is packed closely against the lead 
lining of the fitting, making a water-tight lead 
joint. By this method every particle of iron 
in the pipe couplings, or any of the fittings is 
entirely protected from any possible contact 
with water. : 





[Extract from the Annual Report of the 
Water Commissioners of the City of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., for the year 1893.] 


“We are now using for all services what is 
known as the New England Water Pipe Co.’s 
lead-lined iron pipe. We have had an expe- 
rience with it for the past two years, and 
believe it to be safe and responsible. It; 


practically makes a lead service, and at one- 
half the cost of lead pipe, which, under our 
pressure, causes expansion and leakage.” 


[Letter from Listers Agricultural Chemical 


side of the cut and stretch the lining about! Works. ] 








Cut D. 


half an inch, then cut it (see C'ut B) 80 
as to leave room for turning the edge (see 
Cut C), over the end of the iron pipe; or 
he lining may be cut at the same time as the 


“© Dear Sir, —— In answer to your letter of 
the 7th instant, would say: We have a line 
three hundred feet long of two-inch lead-lined 
water-pipe that we pump sulphuric acid 
through about once an hour, at forty-pound 
pressure to the square inch. It bas been in 
use about three months, taking the place of a 
two and one-half inch lead pipe. It has given 
entire satisfaction, having had no leaks or 
trouble with it so far. We are, 

Yours respectfully, 
LISTERS A. C. WORKS, 
Wm. CARSON, Chief Engineer.”’ 


~~ LEAD/ 





and Chemist for the American Bell Telephone 
Co., to give his written opinion as to whether 
or no any galvanic action would take place 
between the lead and iron in this pipe. The 
following is an extract from that opinion : 


‘‘T am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
compound iron-lead pipe used to convey wa- 
ter is not liable to corrosion or deterioration 
by reason of galvanic action between the said 
two metals; that the water will not in any 
sense be acted on adversely by such combina- 
tion of metals and any result accruing there- 
from. 

(Signed) THOMAS 1D. LOCKWOOD, 
Electrician and Chemist of American Bell Telephone 
Co., Boston.’’ 

NEW ENGLAND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS. 





SILVER GRAYS AND MOSS GREENS. 


SILVER grays and moss greens are at 
present the most popular colors for suburban 
shingled houses, and to meet the demand for 
them a great variety of shades of these two 
colors has been formulated in Creosote Shingle 
Stains. These Stains were the first ever 
made, and have been first ever since: first in 
durability, in purity, and in the production of 
new and artistic tints. Any architect who 
has in mind a particular scheme of color 
which he desires to produce can always have 
special shades of these stains made to suit his 
requirements, or any one who wishes something 
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Cut E. 


different from the colors shown in the regular 
list of samples can have his choice of hun- 
dreds of these specials which have already 
been made. 

The guaranty of the manufacturer that 
the stains are durable, that they are unadul- 
terated, and that they will not blacken with 
age, is of no small importance in the e,es of 
architects and their clients. 


SAMUEL CABOT. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THe Globe Ventilator Company of Troy, 
N. Y., continues to secure exalted proof of 
the satisfactory character of its ventilators. 
Two 60-inch Globe Ventilators have just been 
eg on the Powers House, at Rochester, 


to 
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PATENTED JANUARY 13, 1891. 
ENTRANCE TO THE ROOSEVELT BUILDING, 
STEPHEN D. HATCH, 


ARCHITECT. BROADWAY AND THIRTEENTH STREET, 
New York. 


io eastelategemndip picnic elioigeeniasbadnrtienpesentiaesenspannalea 


THE ABOVE IS ONE OF THE IMPROVED PITT PATENT FOLDING GATES MADE 
METAL. THE GATE IS 8 FEET 6 INCHES HIGH AND TWENTY-TWO FEET WIDE. 

AS A RULE, FOLDING GATES ARE NOT ARTISTIC IN) DESIGN, BUT IT IS OUR CONSTANT 
AIM TO PRODUCE THEM IN ATTRACTIVE FORM, ANTI WE TIAVE SOME EXCELLENT DESIGNS IN 
GATES WHICH FOLD SO AS TO OCCUPY THE LEAST POSSIBLE SPACE. 

THESE GATES ARE SUITABLE FOR LARGE OFFICE BUILDINGS AND FINE STORE FRONTS. 
THEY TAKE UP LESS ROOM TITAN THE MASSIVE SWINGING DOORS, AND WHEN MADE IN 
BRONZE METAL COST LESS THAN THI RIGID GATES. 

ARCIIVECTS SHOULD SPECIFY THE “PITT” PATENT GATES AND 
GET THE RIGHT ONES. 


MARK EIDLIDTZ & SON, 
BUILDERS. 


IN BRONZE 


THEN SEE THAT THEY 
WE ARE KEEPING UP OUR REPUTATION FOR GOOD WORK IN ALL OUR LINES AND IF 


YOUR FOLDING GATES, GRILLES, RAILINGS AND LAMPS ARE MADE BY US YOU MAY BE 
ASSURED OF ARTISTIC DESIGN AND GOOD WORK. 


TO 
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OUR SUCCESS IS YOUR GAIN. 


Tuer American Boiler Company, 84 Lake 
Street, Chicago, and 94 Center Street, New 
York City, being the outgrowth of several 
large plants only a few years ago, have made 
phenomenal progress in the development of 
house-heating by steam and water. This 
can easily be accounted for when the public 
understands that the heaters they manufac- 
ture are types of the most modern style, em- 
bodying practical and effective principles of 


economy in fuel, enormous heating capacities 


and rapid flue circulation. 

It has taken many years of close and hard 
study by the promotors of this Company to 
place themselves before the public in the 
position which they now hold. Most of 
the lines of heaters which they manufacture 
and sell have been tested in all practical 
ways, in order, if possible, to bring out any 
weakness or inherent defects. 

This principle has been followed in order 
to obtain success and give the trade an 
article which invariably brings satisfactory 
results, so that to-day their line of heaters has 
become well known and very popular with 
the trade, so that they are almost a household 
word. 

Some of the types which they manufacture 
you will readily see have an established rep- 
utation, such as the “ Florida,” “ American,” 
“© Modern,” and “ Soleil ” for steam, “ Spence,” 
“ Bolton,” “ Perfect,” and “ Tropic ” for hot 
water. 

The Company manufacture 182 sizes and 
18 types, and with this large variety they 
have no difficulty in pleasing the masses. 
They have such large facilities for producing 
goods, they can take all advantages in way of 
cost. 

Their help is of the most skilled, and the 
heaters they place on the market are thor- 
oughly and carefully inspected, so that there 
is no possibility of any being imperfect. 

Another very important matter to consider 
is the fact that most of their heaters have a 
very large exposure of fire-surface brought in 
close contact with the fire. This is the means 
of creating a quick circulation, making their 
line the most economical of any mentioned. 

Among their clerical force, they employ a line 
of skilled draughtsmen and engineers. This 
assists them in a great many ways to develop 
the question of heating, upon a practical and 
not theoretical basis. They can take the 
plans of your building and lay out the loca- 
ion of the boiler, radiation, etc., so that you 
will have a most complete plant. They are 
always willing to give their views in regard 


to the most economical system of heating, and 
furnish estimated cost for a complete appa- 
ratus through your local dealer. 

This Company carry a full line of all radia- 
tors, valves, iron pipe, fittings, bronzes, etc., 
so that they can handle the business entirely 
from their offices. Almost every city and 
village in the country is visited by their 
travellers. 

They purchase raw material in enormous 
quantities for cash, so that they are continu- 
ally on the alert to give their patrons bottom 
prices, which has great attraction in these 
times of sharp competition. The time has 
come when the trade and the customer want 
the best goods they can possibly buy for the 
least amount of money, and do not feel as 
though they could-run any risks or chance in 
putting in a heating-plant. 

Following, they show a few illustrations of 
heaters, calling attention to some very valu- 
able points. 


THE “FLORIDA” STEAM BOILER. 
(Trade Mark.) 
Self-feeding, for Hard Coal. 
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View of Boiler set up complete. 


Equipped with all the most modern and 
convenient appliances; constructed upon the 
most advanced scientific principles; tested 
for many years in climates severe and mild, 
we have to present in the “Florida” a 
practical and economical steam boiler, not in 
its experimental stages, but one whose opera- 
tion is sure, and from which the very best 
results from every standpoint have been 
obtained. 

The “ Florida ” Steam Boiler is constructed 
of three or more cast-iron water-sections, 
hollow and circular in form, with six oval- 
shaped return-flues. 

The fire is in the centre of the boiler, and 
is surrounded by the bottom sections with 


which it comes in direct contact. The fire, 
in accordance with the size of the boiler, is 
from ten to fifteen inches thick, and slopes off 
from the magazine to the sides, so that as it 
gets low the ashes do not lie against the fire 
surface and destroy its effectiveness. 

The products of combustion pass up 
through the centre of the boiler, and strik- 
ing the dome, descend through the return- 
flues, and then ascend on the outside between 
the sections and the jacket, baffle-plates being 
placed so as to turn the heat to the front of 
the boiler, and thence to the back, into the 
chimney. 

The combustion-chamber is so arranged as 
to secure a perfect combustion of the fuel and 
gases. 


THE “SPENCE ’”’ HOT-WATER HEATER. 





The “ Spence” Hot-water Heater, as illus- 
trated, has been perfected during an experi- 
ence of over thirty years, devoted exclusively 
to the successful manufacture and sale of hot- 
water heating apparatus. 

It is of attractive design, portable, easily 
set up, of simplest construction, and can be 
run with the greatest economy of fuel. 

The fire-pot section consists of two hollow 
rings, top and bottom, connected by a series 
of vertical double-tubular passages with a 
solid bridge wall between each. The corru- 
gations due to this form of construction pro- 
vide for a largely-increased heating surface, 
and free admission of air at the edge of fire- 
pot, so that perfect combustion is secured. 

By reason of the construction of the 
“Spence” Heater, a positive circulation of 
the water is secured, as can readily be seen 
by referring to the accompanying cut. The 
water, after entering the fire-pot and becom- 
ing heated, rises through the water-way to 
one side of the water-post ; here it bas access 
to all sections through the port-openings, and 


2 


cannot pass to flow-pipes until it has trav- 
ersed completely one of the sections. As the 
heated water is delivered from the sections, 
it enters the other side of water-post and 
passes directly to the flow-pipes and cannot 
return to base of the heater until it has passed 
through the radiators or coils. 














“ PERFECT” HOT-WATER HEATERS. 







For Hard or Soft Coal, or Natural Gas. 


Though a great deal depends upon the 
proper fitting-up of the mains, coils, and 
radiators used in the hot-water heating-plante, 
together with the size of pipes and their 
proper connection to and distribution from 
the heater, still, the most important point of 
all, to insure plenty of heat, with economy 
of coal, is a powerful and rapid circulating 
heater, having a large amount of fire-surface 
(well applied to the fire) in proportion to the 
grate-area. 

The heater, in fact, is the mainspring of 


the whole arrangement, as, however well the | 
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pipes and apparatus are fitted up, if the heater 
is not constructed on the most improved 
principle to give quick, positive circulation, 
the whole affair is generally most unsatis- 
factory and expensive to keep in operation. 
The heating capacity of a boiler does not 
depend upon the space it occupies or the 
claims made for its economy of fuel, but upon 
the amount of heating surface presented to the 
direct action of the fire, and its construction 
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for a-rapid and positive circulation of the 
water with the least possible friction. 

Its economy of fuel depends upon its 
capacity to transmit heat to the water con- 
tained in and circulated through it. 

A glance at our cut will show the enormous 
amount of surface exposed to the direct action 
of the fire; also, that every particle of water 
is compelled to travel around and over the 
fire seven times before reaching the mains, 
thus.absorbing a greater amount of heat from 
the flame and gases in their course from the 


fire-box to the smoke-flue than in any other 


make of heater. 


GREEKN-HOUSE HEATING. 





The rapid demand for several styles of 
their heaters, especially adapted for heating 
green-houses, conservatories, etc., has caused 
the Company to make some good improve- 
ments in the way of being easily connected, 
simple to operate, and economical to run. 

In addition to the few heaters shown by 
the above, the American Boiler Company 
manufacture many other styles, to suit differ- 
ent conditions, and would like to have any 
one write them for their illustrated catalogues, 


| or if you should be interested in heating and 


will send them plans of your building, they will 
give you their views in regard to the best 
system of heating, and if desired, furnish 
estimated cost. 

They have warehouses and sample-rooms 
in all of the large cities, carrying a full stock 
and show a fine line of samples. 

Realizing at all times how difficult it is to 
be in person with those in need of heaters, 
they have a department in their business, 
which is exclusively devoted to the correspond- 
ence and care of prices, illustrated catalogues, 
etc., and they woul] be very glad indeed to 
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hear from any of the trade needing goods in 
their line. They have for the past fifteen 
years made a close study of what the public 
wants, and this experience is very valuable to 
those who intend to use steam or hot water as 
a medium of house heating, and acts as a 
great safeguard against any failures which 
are so apt to occur with amateurs in the 
business. 

All they ask is to be favored with cor 
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respondence which will always receive their 
careful attention and prompt reply. They 
maintain superior facilities and can give 
assurance of the most satisfactory results. 


AMERICAN BOILER CO., 
Si LAKE St., CaicaGo, ILL. 


JAMES S. CONOVER. 


James S. Conover, formerly of J. S. 


Conover & Co., 28 and 30 West Twenty- 
third Street, died recently at his home in 
Stratford, Conn. 
seventy-five years old, was one of the pioneers 
in this country in the manufacture of orna- 
mental grates and wood mantels. 
ness was established in 1844 in Canal Street, 
by James S. Conover, as senior member of the 
firm of Conover & Wooley. In 1870 Alonzo 


Mr. Conover, who was 


The busi- 


E. Conover, a son of James S., was admitted 


to the firm, which became known as Conover, 


Wooley & Co. In 1876 Mr. Wooley retired, 


and the firm was called J. S. Conover & Co., 


under which style it removed to West 
Twenty-third Street, and did business till its 
assignment in July, 1893, caused by the pre- 
vailing stringency in the money market. 
The firm’s business was largely developed 
through the individual efforts of Mr. Conover, 
who gained an enviable reputation in the 
business world for energy and _ integrity. 
After the assignment the interests of the firm 
were put in the hands of a receiver, and the 
business is now carried on at 101 Fifth 
Avenue. — N. Y. Tribune. 


THE AMERICAN MINERAL WOOL 
COMPANY. 


Tae American Mineral Wool Company, 
whose Eastern office is at 2 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City, occupy a niche in the 
business activity of the metropolis, peculiarly 
their own. In demonstrating the uses of 
mineral wool in architecture they have won 
an eminent and well-deserved success by 
improved processes of manufacture lately 
invented and perfected by this company, for 
which patents have been granted. The 
quality of the wool produced by them is 
much improved in strength and texture, light- 
ness and freedom from draughts, over that 
heretofore made. One of the most important 
qualities of mineral wool is its unequalled 
power to resist the transmission of heat and 
cold. No other material, either natural or 
manufactured, which can be used practically 
in the arts approaches this as a non-conductor 
of heat, while repeated trials have shown 
that the liberal use of mineral wool makes a 
better protection against the insidious at- 
tacks of Jack Frost than is afforded by any 
other material. In protecting water-pipes 
from freezing it has been eminently successful 
where all other means have failed. The use 
of corrugated-iron lath in connection with a 
filling of mineral wool between the studding 
is being largely adopted by progressive archi- 
tects and people who are building. This 
mode of construction affords the very best 
plan of protection against fire, short of the 
use of absolutely non-combustible materials in 
the entire building. Mineral wool also pos- 
sesses a special value as a non-conductor of 
sound, and is largely used for deafening 
school-houses in Chicago, Cleveland and other 
cities. It is likewise a protection against 
rats, mice, insects and disease germs. The 
American Mineral Wool Company was incor- 
porated in 1894, under the laws of New York, 
as a successor to the United States Mineral 
Wool Company, which has been in existence 
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‘since 1880. The main office is located at 
Cleveland, Ohio, with factories in Stanhope, 
N. J. and Chicago, IIl., and branches in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
The officers of the company are as follows: 
viz., F. H. Prentiss of Chicago, President ; 
W.C. Andrews of New York, Vice-President ; 
C. H. Rockwell of Cleveland, Treasurer. 
Mr. H. Franz is manager of the New York 
office supplying the trade in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and is a gentleman of experi- 
ence and reliability. 


AMERICAN MINERAL WOOL CO., 
CLEVELAND, O. 





WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


I TAKE great pleasure in calling attention 
to the fact that wood block flooring so long 
famous in Europe, and in use there in every 
public building of importance built in the 
past ten years, can now be obtained here, 
and therefore there is no longer any reason 
why “our friends across the sea” should 
continue in this respect, to be on a better 
footing than ourselves. Several years spent 
by me in experimental work and studying 
the state of the art as practised on the other 
side, has resulted in the perfection of very 
important improvements in shaping and pre- 
paring the blocks, and especially in the 
method of securing them firmly to the con- 
crete foundation. This is the one absolutely 
essential point upon which the life and suc- 
cess of the block floor depends, and the 
Patent Office records disclose an interesting 
history of the persistent efforts made by 
foreign manufacturers to accomplish this most 
desirable object. The method I have devised 
surpasses any other that has been patented, 
as my blocks are by the most simple means 
anchored immovably to the foundation. 1 
have equipped my factory with machinery 
designed and built especially for this work, 
enabling me to turn out the blocks with 
rapidity and mathematical exactness, and 
can therefore furnish a floor that is perfect 
and reliable in every particular. 

I shall be glad to send to any one a sample 
"of my floor, list of buildings where it is in 
use and where it is now being laid, and to 
submit estimates for work that may be required 
in any part of the country. The method of 
anchoring each block will be fully shown on 


the sample. 
JAMES G. WILSON, 
74 WEST 23D STREET, New YorRK, N. Y. 





NOTES. 


Two No. 26 Gorton patent side-feed hot- 
water boilers will be used for heating the 
Fogg Lodging-house recently erected on 53d 
Street near 11th Avenue, New York. The 
installation is made by Messrs. Gillis & Geog- 
hegan of that city, and is notable on account 
’ of the immense size of the boilers. 





Messrs. N. & G. Taytor Co., Phila- 
delphia, advise us that their Tinplate Works 
have been continuously running on full time 
right along; the demand for their special 
high-grade ternes, especially the “Old Style” 
brand, constantly increasing. 

The following are a few of the most promi- 
nent buildings lately covered with their fine 
brand, the “ Old Style’’: 

The Auditorium, the Trinity Chapel, Veter- 
inary Stables and Central Fire house, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Bunaventure College and 
Seminary, Allegany, N. Y.; the New Ex- 
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ecutive and Library Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Depot Quartermaster’s (Quarters, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Wasatch School Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Richmond, Va.; the State Normal 
School Building, Willimantic, Conn.; the 
Thompson Laboratories, Williams’ College, 
Williamstown, Mass.; St. Lucy School-house 
and the Smith Premier Typewriter Works, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the, Binghamton Trust 
Company’s Buildiag, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Engineering Hall, College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois; the Winthrop Normal | 
and Industrial College of South Carolina; 
the Medical Lake Insane. Asylum, Washing- 
ton Territory; the American Line of Steam- 
er, Pier Sheds, New York City; N. Y. 
Institute for Feeble-minded Children, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; the Grocers’ Exchange, New 
York City; the Seton Hospital, Spuyten 
Duyvel, N. ¥.; Masonic Temple, Norwich, 
Conn.; 14th Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; the Dolgeville Turnhalle, Dolgeville, N. 
Y.; the City-hall, Springfield, Ill.; the Illinois 
State Fair Buildings; the Industrial Train- 
ing School, Indianapolis, Ind.; the Roller 
Mill Company’s Elevator and Mill, Clare- 
more, I. T.; St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; High School 
Building, Wabash, Ind.; Grand Central Rail- 
road Station, Portland, Oregon. 


Tur New York Clearing House has re- 
cently contracted for what is unquestionably 
the heaviest vault work ever built in any part 
of the world. The specifications demand that 
5-ply welded Chrome Steel and Iron, made by 
the Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., be 
used in its burglar-proof construction. This 
well-known material is now, and has for a long 
time past, been used in the burglar-proof 
vault-construction of the principal financial 
institutions in this country and Canada. 





A 
Tae Okonite Company, Limited, have es- 
tablished a branch at Pittsburgh. This will 
prove a convenience for many users of Oko- 
nite insulated wires, cables and other special- 
ties, and should largely increase the business 
of the Company in that territory. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Ambler, Pa.—John J. Houghton is preparing to 
bulld 2 dwells. on his property in thie borough and 
Albert Beck has commenced the erection of 4 dwelle. 


Asbury Park, N. J.— Work will soon be begun on 
pe new Asbury Park and Qcean Grove banking- 
ouse. 


Atlantic cir N. J.— George W. Plowman, archi- 
tect, 1406} Chestnut St., P iladelphia, has made 
preliminary plans for a theatre and auditorium; 
frame and brick, movable roof for summer and 
eee use. Mr. Plowman has also made plans for 
a hotel. 


Austin, Minn. —A Presbyterian Church is pro- 
jected. 


Bradford, Pa. — The City Clerk has been instructed 
to advertise for plans for a new city-ball. 


Bridgeton, N. J.— Ground has been broken fur new 
brick and stone Baptist Church to cost about $15,- 
000; pastor, Rev. J. Judson Pierson. 


Butte, Mont.— A new fire-station will be built. 


Carlisle. Mass. — Mrs. Joanna Gleason has given the 
town $6,000 with which to build a brick library 
building. 


Chalfonte, Pa.— Ground has been broken for the 
new parsonage for the Montgomery Baptist Chureb. 


Cincinnati, O.—J. H. Ball & Co. have made plans 
for $20.000 hotel at Milldale, a Cincinnati suburb. 
The Lane & Bodley Co. are to build a six-st’y brick 
40 x 147’ aduition to their machine-shop, with elec- 
tric power and lighting-plant. They are receiving 
bids for same and will send specifications upon 
application. 


Coatesville, Pa.—The Worth Bros. and Ww. W. 
Kurtz are each building extensive additions to their 
iron manufacturing plants. 


Columbus, Ga.— A new court-house is under con- 
s'deration. 


Columbia, Pa.— Chestnut and Sixth Sts., a new 
church will be built for the Methodist congregation ; 
Rev. Amos Johnson, minister in charge. 


Connellsville, Pa. — The School Board have decided 
to build a new eight-room school. on 4th St.; a 
boiler-house will also be built to furnish heat to the 
present building and also the new one; the Building 
Committee was instructed to procure plans as soon 
as possible so that work on the new building can be 
begun before cold weather; J. K. Balsley is chair- 
man of the Building Committee. 


Dayton, O.— George Fair will build 2 stone and 
frame double dwells. at 2d and Roe Sta. Charles F. 
Smith will build a three-et'y brick dwell. at Main St. 
and Forest Ave. 


Des Moines, ta.— The Chamberlain Medicine Co, 
will build a $40,000 business block. 
Martin Flynn will butid a $60,000 business block. 


Dubuque, In. — The Main St. Methodist Society will 
build a new church, to cost $60,000; Dr. G. M. Staples 
ey give information. 

_H. Peabody will build a three-st’y brick block 
at 4th and Main Sts. 


Krie, Pa. — Brick store will be built for Joseph Mco- 
Carter. 


Fairchild, Conn.—The fire-department is to build 
a hook and ladder house with hall on second floor. 


Frederick, Md.—A three-st’y hose-house, to cost 
$4,000, will be built; arch., Wm. H. Baltzell. 


Hamilton, Mass. — Some of the prominent members 

of the Methodist Churches in Beverly are thinking 

building a new Beverly Building at Asbury 
rove, 


Hartford, Conn.— A company has been organized 

by Col. A. A. Pope and others to manufacture seam- 

Jess steel tubes for boilers, bicycle tires, etc., under 

ete Mannesmann process. They will build a factory 
ere. 


Jersey City, N. J.— Plans will be prepared for a 
new building for the congregation of the Salem 
Baptist Church. 
Alterations will be made to the Emanuel Episcopal 
Church at a cost of about $3,000. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. —Company C is considering the 
question of building an armory to cost about $15,- 
000; a stock company to be formed for the purpose. 
Lansdale, Pa.— The Lansdale School Board will 
eoon begin work on a new school, in the west ward 
of this borough. 
Lansdowne, Pa. —Plans have heen prepared for 2 
fue and dwells. for John White and Thomas 
anvier. 


Las Vegas, N. M.—A new Masonic Temple will b 





Tne Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., manufacturers of lead-pencils, 
crucibles, stove-polish, and other graphite 
products, have felt the necessity of stiffening 
the backbones of their salesmen who have 
complained of competitors’ cut prices, and do 
it after the following fashion. In times like 
these, when work is none too plenty, and the 
manufacturer is anxious ‘for orders and 
the salesmen likewise, there is great tempta- 
tion to cut prices for the sake of getting a 
quantity of business and thereby deluding 
ourselves into the idea that we are prosper- 
ous because we are busy, forgetful of the fact 
that the more business one does at a loss the 
slimmer will be the bank account at the end 
of the year. 

Prices once broken down are hard to reés- 
tablisb, and it is even doubtful if they can be 
reéstablished. 

Furthermore, a manufacturer who once 
gets the reputation of making cheap goods 
will find it difficult to obtain good prices even 
for his best goods, and fine products at good 
prices are always in fair demand at all times. 

There is neither money nor reputation to 
be gained in doing work for less than a fair 
price, and the very men who profit by beat- 
ing the salesmen down and by inducing him 
to enter their order at cut-throat competition 
prices, respect him less, and respect his 
house less, than if he had stuck manfully to 
the principle that first-class goods demand a 
fair price. 





Tue famous Tiffany Chapel re-opened at 
333 Fourth Avenue, Tuesday, September 4, 
and will remain on exhibition daily from 10 
A. M. to 4 P. M. until December 1. Cards of 
admission may be obtained at the office of the 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY, 
333 FUURTH AVENUE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 





Tue OxoniTE ComMPANY, Limited, 18 Park 
Row, New York, is doing a good business in 
‘ts famous insulated wires and cables, and 
reports that its August sales exceed those for 
any other month during the current year. 


4 The American Architect and Building News. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


built here; also a new normal school to cost $30,000; 
Rapp & Rapp, Trinidad, Col., are architects of the 
latter. 

Manchester, Mass.—The Unigarian Society may 
build a new church on the corner of Sea and Tappan 
Sts. 
§ olis, Minn. — Joseph Congdon will build a 

gan talware ouse on North 3d Ave. L. E. Leighton 
will build a $12,000 business block at 10 and 12 
Central Ave. 


New Bedford, Mass.— The Pierce Mfg. Co. will 
build a brick addition, 106’ x 145’, 34/ high, to its 
weave-Troom. 


New Britain, Conn. —The Mayor has asked the 
Fire Commissioners to procure plans and estimates 
for new engine-house. 


Newport, BR. I.—It is proposed to build a new 
engine-house for Company No. 5. 
The Old Colony R.R. intends to replace the present 
depot with a new one. 


w York, N. Y.—A new theatre, to be called either 

ene Knickerbocker or the New York, and to be 

managed by Canary & Lederer, is to be built at the 

n w cor. 42d St. and 7th Ave. It is to have a roof 

garden and probably a hotel tn conjunction with it, 
and is to be completed by May 1, 1895. 


Pa. — A meeting has been held by the 

Pcustees of. the Central Prec beiorian Church, at 

which a resolution was passed to appoint a commit- 

tee to look for a suitable site upon which to build a 
new church. 

Orange, N. J.— The Shorey Jewish Tefila congrega- 

tion will build a new synagogue. 


1 Cal. — The following buildings will be 
Felden cs Stanford University. A lbrary to cost 
$150,000, a natural history museum to cost the same, 
a memortal chapel, a girls’ durmitory to cost $250.,- 
000, a chemical building to cost $50,000, and a monu- 
mental arch, &6’ high. 
oro, N. J. — Capitalists of this place are en- 
© deavorine to secure the removal here of the shoe 
factory, now operated at Elmer by Thomas Brooks, 
who employs about 3:0 hands. 


it iphia, Pa. — E. W. Thorne & F. T. Riley, 
earch. 10ST Arch St. have plans on boards of a two- 
st’y stone church; cost not to exceed $50,000; seat 
ing capacity 1,300. ‘ ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Emery M. E. Chureh wil 
build a ae church; to cost $70,000 to $81,000. 


. Mxnes.— The Riverdale ®oolen Co. will 
Rae ie od mill of the Paul Whiting Mfg. Co., 
burned in 188, and also build a new mill, 60’ x 120/, 
in its rear. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. will 
soon build a station here, 


Southport, N. C.—A quarantine and marine hospital 
atation. for which Congress has apprupriated $25,- 
00), {8 to be built at or near this place. 


‘ . Masa.— A one-st’y brick car-shed, 13¥ 

SE ee ete be built by the Street Kailway Co., on 
Boud St. f 

8t. Loula, Mo.—The Union Depot Railway Co. has 
been granted a permit to conetruct a car-shed on 
Virginia Ave., bet. Walsh and Eichelberger Ave.; 
$8,:00. 

Suinmit, N. J.—A_ new edifice will be built for 
Calvary Episcopal Church. 

Superior, Wia. — Plans are preparing by G. L. Scho- 
fleld for the Finnish Evangelical Seminary, to cost 
$75,000. 

Taunton, Mass. — The City Council are considering 
the autuorization of two city buildings to cost 
$21,000. | 

N. ¥.—The corner-stone of the new St. 

P Paters Homan Catholic Church was laid September 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Forty-second St., 8 a, 100° w 3d 
Ave., two-st’y frame dwell., tin roof, 20’ x 25’; to be 
raised one-st’y, three-st’y frame extension, tin roof, 
6 x 25’, to b« added, internal and other alterations 
made; $3,090. own., Peter Hanson, 11u6 Third Ave.; 
arch , H. L. Spicer, 1106 Third Ave. 


Grand St., n 8, 1997 5” w Driggs Ave., three-st’y 
brick store, 25 x 101’, tin roof; front to be replaced 
and other alterati ns: $5,000; own., E. McGervey, 
193 Grand St.; arch., Th Englehardt. 995 Broadway. 

Walworth St., No. 208, three-st’y frame shop, 27’ 
x 37’ 6’, tin roof; three-st’y brick extension, IY’ x 
14/, tin roof, to be added; interior and other altera- 
tions made; $3,400; own., arch. and bid., W. H. 
Davis, 561 Decatur St. 

Fif-y-seventh St.,e w cor. 12th Ave,, two-st’y brick 
dwell., 25% x 25’, shingle roof: two-st’y and attic 
brick extension, 25/ x 28/, shingle roof, to be added, 
internal and other alterations made; $3,500; own., 
Mrs. Catharine ID. Morgan, 57th St. and 1vth Ave.; 
arch., Lloyd W. Fisher, 110 E 29th St., New York 
City; dbld., H.C. Bull, Blythebourne, L. I. 

Warren St., 8 8, 60 w Hicks St., four-st’y brick 
factory. 70’ x 200, gravel roof; four-st’y brick exten- 
sion, 70” x 8, gravel roof, to be added, and internal 
alterations made; $15,000; own., W N. Peak. on 
premises; arch. and bid., C. M. Detlefsen, 164 Con- 
over St. 


Chicago, Il!.—Charles Dobb, one-st’y brick addition, 
Lake and Dearborn Sts.; $10,000. 

W. H. Bradley, four-st’y brick addition, 335 La 
Salle Ave.; $8,900. 

Charles Hrahl, two-st’y brick addition, 210 West 
Belmont Ave.; $3,000. 

W. J. Bolter, three-st’y brick addition, 3220 Lowe 
Ave.; $3,000. 

Patrick Loge, three-st’y brick addition, 831-836 
Thirty-fifth St.; $10,000. 

Germantown, Pa. — Germantown Road, above Mill 
St., interior alterations to church; con., Wm. J. 
Pendletou, Weiss St., above Mill St. 

Willow Grove Ave., w 8, w S. Martin’s Lane. stone 
choir-room to 8. Martin’s Church; con., Wm. J. 
Gruhler, 46 Herman St. 


Hatboro. Pa.— Addition to the Hatboro National 
Bank, 30 x 30’, will contain director’s roum and safe 
deposit vaults: estimated cost $10,090; con., Benton 
8. Russel, Ambler. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Twenty-second St., above Chest- 
nut St., exterior and interior alterations with all 
modern couvenliences to dwells.; plans on boards 
frr contractors’ estimates; arch., Hazelhurst & 
Huckel, Drexel Building, Cheetnut and 5th Sts.; 
own., Edmund D. Lewis. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Alterations and Additions Continued.) 


Sepviva St.,e 8,8 Wheatsheaf Lane, interior and 
exterior alterations and raising and moving 4 three- 
ies dwells.; bid., J. C. Stackhouse, 3114 Emer- 
a t. 

Susquehanna Ave., 8 w cor. American St., addi- 
tional st’y on two-st’y morocco factory, 20’ x 200’; 
con., Thomas McUarty, 1935 North 7th St. 

North Third St., No. 335, interior and exterior 
alterations to three-et’y store and office-building and 
new brick front instead of frame t» first st’y of back 
building; coo., W. ‘I’. Spotford, 209 Wood St.; own., 
John M. Miller & Son. 

Bainbridge and Twenty-second Sts.,8 © cor., alter- 
ations and two-st’y addition to Bethany Presbyterian 
Church; about $10,000; con., A. Shearer, 1707 Chris- 


tian St. 

Paschall Ave., ne cor. 73d St., two-st’y brick ad- 
dition, 40” x 22710, to Industrial Home; con., Paul 
J. Egsick & Sons, 1216 Filbert St. 

Chestnut St., n e cor Broad S8t., estimates are 
being made in the office of J.E. & A. L. Pennock, 
305 Walnut St., for detail work in the addition now 
being placed on the Girard Building; these are all 
included in the twelfth story; arch., Addison Hut- 
ton & Chas. Hillman, 400 Chestnut st. 





Providence, R. I. — Smith St., three-st’y brick addi- 


jotn to Eimburst Academy; $10,000; own., Order 
of Sacred Heart; arch., Martiu & Hail; bid., Bowen 
& Doane. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Five-st’y addition to factory, 85/ x 


*5/, Vallentine St., bet. Third and Fourth Sta.; 
$40,000; own., Drummond Tobacco Co. 

Five-st’y addition to factory, 28’ x 144, Morgan 
ad bet. 17th and 18th Sts.; $6,000; own., Moran 


ros. 

Addition to store, Lafayette St., bet. 18th and 
Mississippi Sts.; $4,000; own., McKormick-Kilgen 
Rule Real Estate Co. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Baltimore, Md. — Four-st’y brick apart., 267 x 100’, 


1005 North Charles St.; own., A. L. Gorter, 16 East 
Chase 8t. 


Chicago, Ill. — Miss Fitzgerald, three-st’y brick flats, 


28 Homan Ave.; $x, 

John Arvens, two-st’y brick flats, 1216 Fifteenth 
St.; $3,300. 

Hawtree & Rhodes, 2 two st’y brick flats, 6225-6227 
Grant P1.; $7,000. 

W. H. Thomas, two-st’y brick flats, 3250 Paulina 
St.; $3,000. 

James Byons, two-st’y brick flats, 5648 Drexel 
Ave.; $3,700. 

B. Scanlen, three-st’y brick flats, 4010 Wabash 
Ave.; $8,000. 

H. S. Newton, three-st’y frame flats, 1191-1193 
Butler St.; $3,000. : 

George Mehring, three-st’y brick flats, 4619 Vin- 
cennes Ave.; $12,000. 

Mr. Lew, three-st’y brick flats, 1126 Belmont 
Ave.; $6,000. 

Ole. Hansen. three-st’y brick flats, 380 North Fair- 
fleld Ave.; $5,000. 

Mrs. J oecphine Madden, four-st’y brick flats, 137- 
139 Thirtieth St.; $17,000. 

Martin Lewis, three-at’y brick flats, 2968 Armour 
Ave.; $5,000. 

Henry Ruhwiedel, three-st’y brick flats, 256 Burl- 
ing St.; $3,500. 

ames Egholm, two-st’y brick flats, 6616 Maryland 

Ave.; $3,000. 

John Tait, two-st’y brick flats, 4946 Forrestville 
Ave.; $6,000. 


New York, N. Y.— East Twelfth St., No. 512, five- 


st’'y brick flats, 25/x 91’, 59’ high, flat tip roof; 
$23,000; own., John Richard, 512 East 12th St.; 
arch., Max Muller, 21 Centre St. 

East One Hundred and Thirteenth St., No. 152, 
five-at’y brick flats, 26’ x 87’, 54’ 9/7 hi h, flat tin roof; 
#18,000; own., Sarah J. Steele, 112 t 10ith St.; 
arch., C. Steinmitz, 416 West 149tb St. 

Eighth Ave., No. 2666, five-st’y brick flate, 25’ x 89, 
59’ high, flat tar or gravel roof; $25,000; owp., Wil- 
liam Prodgers, 807 Putnam Ave.; arch., DeLemos & 
Cordes, 130 Fulton St. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 


204 Fulton Street, New York. 


Manufacturers of 


Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Oral, Electric, Me- 
Pneumatic Annuociators & Bells, 
Complete outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Electric, 
Mechanical, and Pneumatic Bells. 
in stock. Send for New Catalogue. Factory, De Kalb 

Ave. near Kuickerbucker, Brooklyn, 
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(dpariment Houses Continued.) 


One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., n 8. 315 v 
Park Ave., 2 five-at’y brick txts, 50’ x 78’, 58/ high, 
flut tin roofs: $36,000; own., John Regan, 159 East 
119th St.; arch., Andrew Spence, 153 Eust 125th St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-sizth St... Ww cor. Sth 
Ave., 8 five-st’y brick flats, 247 x 25’ x 81’, 677, 5y 
high, flat tin roofs; $200,000; own., William Lyman, 
54 East 122d St.; arch., John Hauser, 1441 3d Are. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Two fiats; $4,000; C. Greim. 


Two flats; $6,500; own.. M. Glasker. 
Flats; $3,401; own., E. Doertlinger. 
Flats: $3,000; own., C. Ewing. 

Two flats; $3,000; own., E. Murphy. 
Flats; $5,800; own., H. League. 


St. Paul, Minn. — Twelfth St.,n a, bet. Robert and 


Jackson Sts., three-st’y brick flats; $20,000; own. 
and bid., Lovene & Anderson; arch., C. Johnson. 


CHURCHES. 


Chicago, ¥}l.—The Chicago Missionary Society, 


one-st’y brick church, 83 87 Courtland St.; §2.300. 
T. A. Kearns, one-st’y brick church, 417-419 
Thomas St.; $10,000. 
St. Peter and Paul Church, one-st’y brick chureb, 
213-215 Washington St.; $2,000. 


Clarion, Pa.— Plans for a church for the congrega- 


tion of the First Presbyterian Church have been 
prepared by arch., John L. Beatty, 36 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 


Denver, Col. — Brick and stone church; pastor, J. 


D. Kennedy; arch., John L. Beatty, 36 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fort Washington, Pa. — Stone Gothic Church for 


a Reformed congregation; seatin capacity about 
700 people; about $25,000; arch., T. Frank Miller, 
1221 Arch St. 


Galveston, Tex. — Thirty-sizth St.and Ave. ZL, Grace 


Episcopal Church; $30,000; Kev. H. Carter, Kector; 
arch., N. J. Clayton & Co. 


8t. Louls, Mo. — Evang. Luth. Church, Benton and 
ries. 


Zist Sts.; $48,800; bid., J. A. D 
Cote Brilliant Church, Marcus and Labadie Sts.; 
$14,500; bid., R. P. McClure, 


St. Paul, Minn.— Portland Ave. and Milton St., 


brick and stone St. Clement’s Memorial E pisco- 
Church; $25.000; arch., Cass Gllbert; bid., F. J. 
omer, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Bayfield, Wis.—High-school building; $25,000; arch., 


an Ryn & Lesser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ward 24, three- 
st’y brick school., with stone trimmings. flat roof. 
90” x 170%; $100,000; own., City of Boston; arcb., 
Edmund M. Wheelright. 


New York, N. ¥. — One Hundred and Nineteenth St., 


ne cor. Madison Ave., four st’y brick public schoo: 
building, 175’ x 62/, 817 high, peak and flat slate 
and asphalt roof; $165,000; own., Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty, City-hall; arch., C. B. J. Snyder, 
146 Grand St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Tioga St.,s e cor. Howard St., 


two-st’y brick schoo)., 148’ x 54’; $38,000; con.. Jacob 
Wenzelberger, 1220 Filbert St. : ‘ 


Tamaqua, Pa. —Two-st’y brick school.; $25,000; 


own., Tamaqua School Board. 


Tower City, Pa.—Two-st’y brick school. ; $12,500; 


arch., Riley. 


Wausau, Wis. — Three public achools. 3 total, $35,000; 


arch., Van Ryn & Lesser, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| ENGINE-HOUSES. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Martin and Tonawanda Sts., fire. 


house; $8,000; own., Board of Public Works; arch., 
F. W. Humble. 


FACTORIES, 


Chicago, Ill —E. Fecher, two-st’y brick brewery, 


862-869 Dudley St.: $8,000. 
Miller Hendricks & Co., three-st’y brick factory, 
nw cor. Union Ave. and 4lat St.; $17.00). 


Chicago Gas Light & Coke Co., brick boiler-house, 
2423-2425 Main St.; $3,000. 
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(Factories Continued.) 


New York, N. ¥.— East Forty-eighth St., No. 189, 
five-st’y brick manufactory, 19” x 96’, 58’ high, flat 
she Beers $5,000; own., Peter A. Cassidy, 219 East 

th St. 

Weat Sixty-fourth St., Nos. 319-323, five-st’y brick 
factory, 54’ x 100’, 6 high, flat gravel roof; $30,000; 
own., H. Raabe & Sons, 474 West 141th St. 

Seventy-second St., a 8, 198 @ Avenue A, six-st’y 
brick factory, 7u’ x 98’, 7¥ high, flat asphalt roof; 
eee: own. and arch., Gottfreid Knoche, 501 East 
Tist St. 

Fort Washington Bridge Road and One Hundred 
and Eighty-ninth St., one-st’y brick workshop, 28’ x 
€8/, 377 high, peak tin roof; $4,000; own., Geo. G. 
Barnard, 330 West 57th St.; arch., Edw. P. Casey, 
171 Broadway. 


St. Loule, Mo. — Factory, Olive and 19th Sts.; $3,700; 
own., D. K. Ferguson; bid., R. W. Morrison. 
Factory, Jefferson and Wyoming Sts.; $4,600; 
own., Aug. Schmidt; bid., J. Fischer. 
Factory, Branch and 2d Sts.; $16,000; own., Henry 
Timken; bid., A. Benke. 


HOTELS. 


Meriden, Conn. — Four-st'y frame and brick hotel 
with theatre, dance-hall, bowling-alley, tower, ete., 
pitch roof, 58’ x 147’; own., M. J. Murphy & Co.; 
arch., Jos. A. O’Brien, Bridgeport. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.— Third Ave., hotel; $13,850; own., 
E. Miller; arch., Gibbs; bld., Pat. Powers. 


HOUSES. 


Allegheny, Pa. — A brick dwell. will be built from 
plans prepared by Moesser & Bippus, Pittsburgh; 
own., J. C. Lappe. 


Baltimore, Md.— Twelve two-st’y brick dwells., ss, 
Hollins &St., beg. 8 w cor. Payson St.; own., Robt. 
Brooks, 1218 Hollins St. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., ne cor. Guilford Ave. and 
Biddle St.; own., Mary E. Lynch, 1115 Guulford 
Ave. 

Three-st’y brick dwell.,ss, Hamburg St., w Han- 
over St.; own., Henry Krauss. 

Six two-st’y brick dwells.,es8, Light St., n Clem- 
ent St.; 4 two-st’y brick buildings, ns Clement St., 
e Light St.; three-st’y brick dwell., n ecor. Light 
and Clement Sts.; own., George C. Goldman, 1211 
North Broadway. 

Twelve two-st’y brick dwells., e s Payson St., n 
Harlem Ave.; own., W. J. Armiger, 2232 Barclay 


Sv. 

Three two-st’y brick dwells.,es Cannon St, bet. 
Lauvale and Townsend Sts.; own., Fred’k Decker 
& Sons, 1209 East Biddle St. 

Seven two-st’y brick dwells., Sharp and Stockholm 
Sts.; own., Eugene Blake, 1917 Druid Hill Ave. 

Fourteen two-st’y brick dwells.,e 8 Ensor St., bet. 
Lauvale and Federal Sts ; own., S. D. Price, 506 
Kast Chase St. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., 157 Rogers Ave.; own., 
Lutber M. Reynolds, 213 Courtland St. 

Seven two-st’y brick dwells., e s Port St., and 5 
two-st’y brick dwells., s s Fairmount Ave.; own., 
Jos. Schamberger. 2215 East Baltimore St. 

Five two-st’y brick dwells., 6 s Mountford Ave, 
and 6 two-st'y brick dwells., ws Port St., n Balti- 
more St.; own., Chas. Milske, 233 n Patterson Park 
Ave. 

Brooklyn, N. V.— Fifty-third St., a 8s, 240 w 3d 
Ave., 2 three-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs, 20’ x 52/; 
$4,000 each; own., Albert L. French and H. V. Nel- 
son, 88 Fifty-seventh St.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 1106 
Third Ave. 

North Henry St., w 8, 185’ n Nassau Ave., three- 
st’y frame dwell., gravel roof, 20’ x 50’; $3,000; own., 
I. FE. Gebhardt, 227 Nassau Ave.; arch., Gustave 
Erda, 142 Franklin St. 

Ocean Ave., Ww 8, 200 8 Avenue A, oe and 
attic frame dwell., shingle roof, 3” x 48; $6,000; 
own., Geo. M. Boardman, 234 Greene Ave.; bid., W. 
A. Forman. 

Linden Ave, n 8, 150’ e Nostrand Ave., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwell , shingle roof, 24/ x 38/; $5,000; 
own., arch. and bid., Guy K. McKeachie, 178 Haw- 
thorne St. 

Halaey St,,8 8, 1207 w Hamburg Ave., 5 two-st’y 
and basement frame dwells., tin roofs, 2 x 45/ 8; 
$2,500 each; own., arch. and bld., Chas. F. Gast- 
meyer, 1172 Jetferron Ave. 

art St.,88, 225’e Throop Ave., 5 three-st’y and 
basement brick dwells., tin ronfs, 16/ x 45’; $4,000 
each; own. and bid., Kennard Buxton, 44 Court St., 
Room 53. 

Hart St., 0 8, 200° e Stuyvesant Ave., four-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof, 28 x 72’; $10,000; own. and 
bld., Henry Roth, 782 Broadway; arch., Henry Voll- 
weller, 4°3 Hart St. 

Linden St., n 8, 176 0 Wyckoff Ave.,3 three st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs, 25’ x 60’; $4,500 each; own., 
R. B. Muller, St. Nicholas Ave.; arch., F. J. Less- 
ing. 412 Evergreen Ave. 

Linden St.,n 8, 100’ e Wyckotf Ave., 3 three-st’y 
brick dwellJs., tin roofs, 25’ x 60’; $4,500 each; own., 
R. B. Muller, St. Nicholas Ave.; arch., F. J. Less- 
ing, 412 Evergreen Ave. 

Schenck St., w 8, 807 n De Kalb Ave., four-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof, 20’ x 52/; $6,000; own. and 
bld., John F. Reilly, 131 Fifth Ave.; arch., W. M. 
Coots, 189 Montague St. 

Greene Nt.,8 8, 150’ w Oakland St.. three-st’y frame 
dwell., gravel roof, 25 x 55/; $4,200; own. and bid., 
Patrick Kiernan, 206 Greene St.; arch., P. Tillion, 
209 Manhattan Ave. 

East Twenty-first St., © 8, 208 4/78 Avenue C, two- 
at’y and attic frame dwell., shingle roof, 27’ x 36’; 
$4,400; own., Mary T. Weber, Pacific St.; arch., 
Wm. A. Mundell, Phenix Building; bld., Benj. 
Driesler. Flatbush Ave. and Avenue C. 

Hall St.,n 8, 25 e Stone Ave., 4 three-st’y brick 
dwells., 26’ x 55’, tin roofs; $6.000 each; own., John 
L. Bough, 12 Warwick St.; arch., Chas. Infanger, 
Atiantic and Georgia Aves. 

Bay Sixteenth St.,n 48, 282/n Bath Ave., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwell., 24’ x 40’, shingle roof; $4,500; 
own. and arch., L. F. Wood, Bay Sixteenth St., 
Bath Beach. 

Thirty-fourth St., n 8, 336/ @ 3d Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell., 24’ x 60’, tin roof; $3,500; own. and 
arch., H. Spier, 267 53d St. 

Seventy-seventh St., 8 8, 562 © 4th Ave., two-at’y 
and attic frame dwell., 18 x 46/, shingle roof: $3,000; 
own., arch, and bid, Geo. N. Thurston, 183 Fifty- 
ninth St. 

Belmont Ave., 1 8, 40’ e Chestnut St., 2 two-st’y 
frame dwells., 21’ 6’x 2%, shingle roofs; $2,200 each; 
own., W. H. Miles, 510 Franklin Ave.; bid., Peter 
G. Kerr, {7 Belmont Ave. 

Fiftieth St.,n 8, 100’ w 13th St., two-st’y and attic 
frame dwell., 22’x 30’, shingle roof; $3,800; own., A. 
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(Houses Continued.) 


E. Tompkins, West Brooklyn; arch. and bid., Wm. | Buffalo, N. Y.— Crescent St., No. 252, two-st’y frame 


KE. Kay, Blythebourne, L. I. 

Fifty-seventh St., 8 300’ e bth Ave., two-st’y and 
basement frame dwell., 20° x 43, tin roof; $3,000; 
own., Mrs, Franko, 57th St., near 5th Ave.; arch., 
R. R. Raymond, 244 Dean St. 

Third Ave., w 8, 3° 8 Bay Ridge Ave., three-st’y 
frame dwell., 20’ x 6u’, tin roof; $3,000; own., Geo. 
Self, 3d and Bay Ridge Aves.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 
1106 3d Ave. 

Glenmore Ave., n 8, 20’ w Milford St., 6 three-st’y 
frame dwells., 16’ 8” x 30’, tin roofs; $2,500 each; 
own., Fanny 8. Max, 598 Barbey St. 

McKibben St.. ns, 175’ w Bushwick Ave., four-st’y 
brick dweil., 25’ x 65/, tin roof; $7,000; own., Geo. 
Seetz, 183 McKibben St.; arch., Hugo Smith & Co., 
10 Moore St, 

South Portland Ave., e 8, 47 no Lafayette Ave., 
four-st’y brick dwell., 25/ x 78’, asphalt and gravel 
roof; $14,000; own., Adolph C. Wenzel, 66 St. Felix 
St.; arch., M. J. Morrill, 357 Fulton St. 

South Third St.,8 8, 150’e Marcy Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., 26 x 65’, tin roof; $6,500; own. and 
bid., Geo. W. Ihrig. 278 South 38d St. 

Decatur St.,8 8, 316'e Ralph Ave., 8 two-st’y and 
basement brick dwells , 18’ x 42’, tin roofs; $4,500 
each; own., Chas. G. Reynolds, 193 Kalph Ave; 
arch., Henry B. Hill, 193 Ralph Ave. 

Bainbridge St., 1 8, 60’ w Hopkinson Ave., 2 three- 
st’'y brick dwells., 20 x 60, tin roofs; $4,000 each; 
own. and bid., John F. Graham, 373 Fulton St.; 
arch., I. D. Reynolds & Son, 367 Fulton St. 

Bainbridge St. 9 8, 85/ e Howard St., 3 two-st’y 
and basement brick dwells., 20% x 45/, tin roofs; 
$4,000 each; own. and arch., Henry B. Hill, 193 
Ralph Ave. 

Pacific St.,s 8, 75! w Vanderbilt Ave., 2 four-st’y 
brick dwells., 26 x 57’, tin roofs; $9,000 each; own, 
and bid., E. Soderstrom, 287 Prospect PI.; aroh., Ww. 
H. Wirth, 358 Seventeenth St. 

Himrod St., n 8, 157! 447 e Wyckoff Ave., 4 three- 
st’y brick dwells., 20’ x 52, tin roofs; $3,500 each; 
own. and bid., Daniel Fink, 376 Himrod St.; arch., 
W. B. Wills, 504 Hart St. 

Newkirk Ave., pn 8, 70 7)// w Ocean Ave., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwe))., shingle ronf, 28’ 2/7 x 36! 6”; 
$4,500: own., T. J. Henderson, 674 Bedford Ave.; 
arch., John J Pettit, 186 Remsen St. 

North Eighth St.,n 8, 100 w Berry St., three-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof, 25’ x 52/; $4.000; own., C. 
Lober, 113 North 8th St.; arch., H. Vollweiler, 483 
Hart St.; bid., Franz Herte, 57 Harrieon P). 

Hawthorne St.,n 8, 1530’ 7/7e Flatbush Ave., 2 two- 
st’y and attic frame dwells., shingle roofs, 19 x 31’; 
$3,000 each; own and bid., Wm. Hawkins, 470 Four- 
teenth St.; arch., H. B. Hawkins, 470 Fourteenth St. 

Kighty-fourth St.,8 w cor. 19th Ave., two-st’y and 
attic frame dwell., tiv and shingle roof, 22’ 5’ x 31/ 
5//; $3,000; own., John H. Myer, Bensonhurst; arch., 
Anson Squires, Bath Beach. 

Newkirk Ave., 8 8, 60’ e 2ist St., two-st’y and attic 
frame dwell., shingle roof, 78’ x 37/ 6; $4,500; own. 
and bid., S. T. Sherwood, 277 Forty-seventh St.; 
arch., J. J. Pettit, 186 Remsen St. 

Serentieth St.,8 8,90! w 15th Ave., 2 two-st’y frame 
dwells., shingle roofs, 19’ x 43’; $2,500 each; own. 
and bid., David Sly. 

Division Ave.,8 8,43’ e Wilson St., four-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof, 267 x 58’; $8,090; own., Geo. Ott, 
next to premises; arch., Henry Vollweiler, 4&3 Hart 


St. 

fourth Ave., 8 e cor. 53d St., three-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof, 20’ x 55/; $4,500; own., Mr. Halsted, 
3d Ave. and 53d St.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 1106 Third 
Ave, 

Ocean Ave., 6 8, 299 7} n Avenue D, two-st’y and 
attic brick dwell., slate roof, 31’ x 35/; $3,500; own., 
Adeline Van Neas, 100 Albany aAve.; arch., Parfitt 
yi Court St.; bld., Van Ness Bros., 100 Albany 

ve, 

Market St.,e8, bet. Weldon and Magenta Sts., 11 
two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs, 18’ x 3%; $1,500 
each; own. and bid.. E. W. Lauer, 62 Miller Ave.; 
arch., A. Lacroix, 2790 Fulton St. 

Park Pl., w 8, 295’ e Vanderbilt Ave., 7 two st’y 
and basement brick dwells.. tin roofs, 18% x 47; 
total, $30,000; own. and bid., Wm. H. Reynolds, 320 
Washington St. 

Sutton St., es, 1539” e Driggs Ave.,5 three-st’y 
frame dwells., par roofs, 27 x 56’; $4,700 each; 
own., arch. and bid.,O. W. Humphrey, 40 Driggs Ave. 

Bay Twentieth St., 88, 2 e Benson St., two-st’y 
and attic frame dwell., 36’ x 41’, shingle roof; $4,000; 
dan Gilbert Hoffman, Bath Beach; arch., A. F. 

arber, 


Germantown, Pa.— Sprague St.,e 


dwell.; $7,500; own., Chas. Boyet; arch., F. W. 
Fisher; vid., Gardner Bros, 

Main St., Nos. 2732, 2780, 2330, 3 two-et’y frame 
dwells.; $8,000 each; own., Bulfalo Cement Co. 

Delaware St., No. 1109, two-st’y frame dwell.; 
$11,000; own., John Gordon; arch., Green & Wicks; 
bid., Jos. Metz. 

Auburn Ave., Nos. 692-700, 2 two-st’y frame dwells,; 
$4,500 each; own., arch. and bid., Buffalo Building 
and Investment Co. 


Camden, N. J.— Carman St., above Haddon Ave., 5 


dwells.; own., P. J. Farley, 600 Federal St. 
Chestnut St., No. 126, two-st’y brick dwell.; bid., 
W. Ross, 1146 Sycamore St. 


Chicago, 111.—M. O. Tremaine, 2 two-st'y brick 


dwells., 4827-4829 Forrestville Ave.; $13,600. 

Charles Cessna, 5 two-st’v frame dwells., Clinton 
Ave., nr. Diversy Ave.; $9,000. 

Samuel Brown, Jr., 4 frame cottages, Cosgrove 
Ave., nr. Leavitt St.; $4,000. 

H. Veeder, two-st’y brick dwell., 4841 Vincennes 
Ave.; $7,900. 

C. @. H. Anderson, three-st’y brick dwell., 620 
Shober St.; $5,000. 

J. M. Smith, two-st’y brick dwell., 5217 Lexington 
Ave.; $10,000. 

P. J. Schreiner, two-st’y brick dwell., 4942 For. 
restville Ave.; $3,000. 

_F. E. Fry, two-st’y frame dwell., 2387 North Hal- 
sted St.: $4,000. 

J. S. Mahoney, two-st’y brick dwell., 1294 Sheffield 
Ave.; $7,000. 

Chas. Farnsworth, two-st’y frame dwell., 4112 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; $3,000. 

A. H. Hill & Co., two-st’y frame dwell., 2543 Sel- 
wyD Ave.; $3,000. 

F. Faymonville, three-st’y frame dwell., 1234 Di- 
verry Ave.; $4,000. 

Chas. Bradt, two-st’y frame dwell.. 63 Fifty-ninth 


St.; $4,000. 
Kate O'Neill, two-st’y brick dwell., 1356 Fulton 
St.; $5,200. 
J. W. Kilmore, two-st’y brick dwells., 1428 Wash- 
ington St.; $6,000. 


Cincinnati, O. — Purcell St.,¢e8, bet. 8th and Phillip 


Sta., two-st’y double brick dwell.; $8,000; own. and 
bid., John W. Robinson; arch., John Striker. 


Dayton, O.— Second St., cor. Roe St., frame dwell.; 


$8.000; own., Geo. N. Fair; arch., Acton & Herby; 
bld., Chas. Hooven. 


Deviestow a: Pa. — Ground has been broken by con- 


tractor William Hager for an eighteen-room dwell. 
for Owen Croman. 


Evanston, 111.—Stone dwell., 50’ x 80’; about $30,000; 


own., H. W. Jones; arch., 8. A. Jennings. 


Frankford, Pa. — Duncan St., ws, 8 Stiles St., 2 two- 


st’y brick dwells. with frame back buildings; own., 
Smedley & Bro. 


8, below Chelten 

Ave., 2two-st’y brick dwells.; con., Wm. S. McNabb, 
Mill St. 

Hieskel St.,e8,n Mill St., 3 two-st’y brick dwells.; 
con., Joseph A. Buzby, 5153 Wakefield St. 

Meehan Ave., n 8, W Chew St.,2 three-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; own., Frank Richards, 
4 Good St. 


Hartford, Conn. — Girard Ave., 2 two-and-one-half- 


st’y frame dwells., 30’ x 49’, and 28’ x 48/ Me ee 
own., Edw. E. Boyd, New Haven; bdid., Geo. L. 
Austin, New Haven. 


Lansdowne, Pa. — Stone and frame dwell.; own. 


F. 
G. Janveir; arch., Isaac Pursell, 119 South 4th St.. 
Philadelphia. 


Lancaster, Pa.— Stone dwell.; $25,000; own., D. P. 


Watt; arch., C. Emlen Urban; bid., R. Morew. 


Maywood, Iil.— Twenty frame dwells.; $48,000; 


own., Proviso Land Ass’n.; arch., F. R. Schock. 


Mount Alverno, Pa. — Three-st’y frame dwell., 


shingle roof; own., Wm. Barnett, Jr.; arch., Day & 
Coates, 910 Drexel Building. 


New Haven, Conn.— Wali St., near Orange St., 


two-and-one-half-st’y brick and stone dwell., 387 x 
51’; $12,000; own., Seth H. Mosely; bid., E. H. 
Sperry & G. W. Clark; arch., L. W. Robinson. 


New London, Conn.— Winthrop St., frame dwell. 


of 18 rooms, all modern conveniences; own., Gilbert 
Bishop; arch., Gilbey & Son. 


New York, N. ¥.— Forty-seventh St., 350)’ w 11th 


Ave., three-st’y brick and frame dwell., 49’ x 56’, 27’ 


6 The American Architect and Building News. 
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high, flat asphalt roof: $3,000; own., E. C. Ludin, 8 
w cor. llth Ave. and 38th St.; arch., Joseph Wolf, 1 
Madison Ave. 

Ninety-ninth St., ne cor. 1st Ave., three-st’y brick 
dwell., 2¥ x 35’, 30’ high. flat tin roof; $3,500; own., 
Albert Crane, 35 Wall St.; arch., John Hauser, 1441 
Third Ave. 

Sedgwick Ave., w 8, 29 n Perot St., three-st’y 
brick and frame dweil., 2% x 37/, 32° bigh, peak 
shingle roof; $3,200; own., Mrs. Kate C. Hemphill, 
Binge gee: arch., Chas. H. Sparry, Fordham 

eights. 

One Hundred and Fifty-second St., 8 e cor. West 
Boulevard, 6 four-st’y brick dwell., 16/ x 52’, 43’ high, 
tlat tin roof; $95,000; own., Ward Wheeler, 227 
West 38th St.; arch., Henry Fouchaug, 11th Ave. 
and 162d St. 

Union Ave., 8 w cor. 156th St., three-st’y brick and 
frame dwell., 20’ x 40", 35’ high, peak shingle roof; 
$7,000; own., Annie Leahy, Denman PI., ordham; 
arch., Michael J. Garvin, 3311 Third Ave. 

Chisholm St., e 8, 233 8 Jennings St., three-st’y 
brick and frame dwell., 20 x 32’, 30’ high, flat tin 
roof; $3,000; own. and arch., Joseph K. Butterworth, 
3336 Third Ave. 

One Hundred and Seventeenth St., n 8, 40! e 
Amsterdam Ave., 6 three-st’y brick dwells., 18’ x 
50’, 57’ high, flat tin roof; $120,000; own., Carrie 


8S. Kenn , 19 West 74th St.; arch., Neville & 
Bagge, 217 West 125th St. 
Fordham Pl, 115 w Grand Ave., three-st’y stone 


and fram dwell., 24 x 47’.3¥ high, peaked shingle 
roof; $5,000; own., Elizabeth A. MoMullin, 242 East 
49th St.; arch., Peter M. Harders, White Plains. 

Opdyke St.,n8, 300’ e Katonah Ave., three-st’y 
brick and fraine dwell., 3./ x 46’, 4u’ high, peaked 
slate and tin roof; $5,000; own., Robert Caterson, 
105 East 85th St.; arch., John C. Babcock, Wood- 
lawn. 

Briant Ave., 325! n Freeman St., two-st’y stone 
and frame dwell., 20’ x 40’, 26 high, flat tin roof; 
$3,50); own., John Nelson, 626 East 144th St.; arch, 
Alex ©. McUone, 1392 Kyse Ave. 

Bathgate Ave., 8e cor. 173d St., three-st’y stone 
and frame dwell., 16’ x 40’, 36’ high, flat tin roof; 
$5,000; own., Josephine L. Peyton, 236 West 13th 
St.; arch., Edwin K. Will, 137 Broadway. 

Ninety-third St., n 8, 8% w West End Ave., 2 four- 
st’y brick dwelis., 20% x 58’, 53’ high, flat tin roofs; 
$50,000; own. and arch., Alonzo B. Knight, 673 West 
End Ave. 

Morris Ace, w 8, 50° n Buckhont St., three-st’y 
stone and frame dwell., 21’ x 47’, 374’ high, peaked 
shingle roof; $3,500; own., Anna H. Bedford, 371 
Mount Hope Pi.; arch., Joseph T. Bedford, 371 
Mount Hope PI. 

Seventy-second St., 100’ w West End Ave., 3 four- 
st’y brick dwells., 25’ x 65’ x 6, 56 high, flat tin 
roof; $x0,000; own. and arch., Henry F. Cooke, 264 
Columbus Ave. 

Seventy-sirst St., 8 8, 225’ w West End Ave., 3 
three-st’y brick dwells., 177 x 55’, 498 high, flat tin 
roof; $15,000; own., William Bradley, 5'6 West 48th 
St.; arch., Arthur J. Horgan, 331 West 7lat St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Muscher St., w 8, n Ontario St., 
13 two-st’y dwells, and a store and dwell. with back 
buildings; con., John M. Whelan, 210 Glenwood 


Ave. 
Ogden St., na, 6915!" © 50th St., 22 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; own., Hunter & Jones, 543 Drexel Building. 
Penn St., 938, W Green St., 2 three-st’y stone and 


brick dwells, with back buildings; con., Charles §S._ 


Johnson, 429 East Chelten Ave. 

Norris St., near 30th St., 14 three-st’y brick and 
brownstone dwells. with back buiidings; own., E. 
P. Jennison, 1819 North 18th St. 

Owen St.. Nos. 527-529, 2 two st’y brick dwells. 
with back buildings; con., David S. McClure, 827 
Reed St.: own., Frederick Mayer. 

Wharton St.,n#,e Guenther St., 2 two-st’y and 1 
three-st’y brick dwells. with brick buildings; own., 
Timothy F. Gallagher, 1727 South 18th St. 

Carlisle St.,e and w s.n Allegheny Ave., 24 two 
and three-st’y brick dwells., all with back buildings; 
own,, M. J. Heist & Son, #16 Lehigh Ave. 

McClellan St., No. 1110, two st’y brick dwell. with 
back building; own., George W. Morris, 1112 Me- 
Clellan St. 

Pilling St., n ws, ne Adams St., 4 two-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings, con., Osborne Bros., 
5017 Witlow St.; own., John T. Thompson. 

Harrison St., n and 8 8, from Hancock to Master 
Sts., 26 three-st’y stone and brick dwells., and 2 three- 
st’y stone and brick stores and dwells.; con., D.C. 
Schuler, 2327 North 6th St. 

Lafayette St.,D 8, © Wayne Ave., 12 two-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; own., Weekey, Dade & 
Noble, Green and Philellena Sts., Germantown. 

Clearfield St., 1.8, W 29th St., 5 two-st’y stone and 
brick dwells. with back buildings; con., E. S. Davis, 
3209 Ridge Ave.; own., Louis Roseman. 

Lombard St., No. 1512, three-at’y brick dwell.; 
con., Wright & Prentzel, 3560 Marshall St, 

Lehigh Ave., ns, bet. 16th and Hicks St., 14 three- 
at’y brick dwells. with back buildings; own, and 
bid., William G. Serrill, 1748 North 15th St. 

Arch St., n 8, w Fisher’s Ave., two-st’y brick 
dwell. and two-st’y brick stable; con., William D. 
Hunkle, 159 North 56th St.; own., John F. Pugh. 

Fifteenth St., w 8, n Jackson St., 11 thnee-st’y 
brick dwells. and 1 store and dwell. with back. 
buildings; bid., Andrew Hughes, 2128 Ellsworth 


St. 

Supplee St., 8 8, w 53d St., 15 two-st’y brick and 
brownstone dwella. with back buildings; own., 
Robert Manley, 5010 Master St. 
. Fifteenth St, and Passyunk Ave., and McKean 
and Broad Sts., 19 three-st’y brick and stone dwells. 
with back buildings, also 4 three-st’y brick and 
stone stores and dwells. with back buildings; own. 
and bld., John M. B. Morrow, Jackson and [3th 
Sts. 
Brewster Pl., n 8, Ward 28, 16 two-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; con., D. R. Evans, 3343 
Uber St. 

Twentieth St, e s,s Westmoreland St., 4 two-st'y 
brick dwella. with back buildings; con., D. R. 
Evans, 3343 Uber St. 

Diamond St., 0 8, Ww 32d St., 10 three-st’y brick 
and brownstone dwells. with back buildings; own., 
James H. Stevenson & Son, Diamond St. and Ridge 
Ave. 

Marshall St., No. 2935, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
own., Bernhard Ernat, 2920 North 6th St. 

Henry St, 8 8, Ww Mascher St., 5 two-st’y brick 
dwell.; con., John M, Whelan, 240 Glenwood Ave. 

Forty-first St.. w 8, n Ogden St., three-st’y brick 
dwell. with back building; con, Wm. J. Shedwick 
& Bro., 3410 Mt. Vernon St. 

Lehigh Ave.,8 8,from Willington St, to 16th St., 
15 three-st’y brick dwells. with back buildings; 








Providence, R. 1.— Olney 
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Sole and bid., William G. Serrill, 1748 North 15th 
St. 
Sixteenth St.,e 8,7% n Lehigh Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own. and bid., 
Wm. G. Serrill, 1748 North 15th St. 

Miffin St., Nos. 1929-33, 3 two-st’y brick dwells. 
with back buildings; own., Charles F. Gallagher, 
1923 Mifflin St. 

a S¢t.,ws8.n Haverford Ave., 4 two-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; bid. W. A. 
Patterson, 5124 Vine St. 

Broad St., ws, above Westmoreland St., 4 three- 
st’y and 1 four-st’y brick and brownstone dwells.; 
own., J. C. Lynch, 3301 North Broad St. 

Westmoreland St., 8 8, above Broad St., 6 three- 
st’y brick and brownstone dwells.; own., J. CU. 
Lynch, 3301 North Broad St. 

Carlisle St.,e8, near Westmoreland St., three-st’y 
brick and brownstone dwell.; own., J. C. Lynch, 
3301 North Broad St. 

Mount Moriah and Greenway Aves., two-st'y and 
mansard roof brick dwell., 20’ x 32’, with back build- 
ing, 14’ x 16; own., William Crothers; con., George 
Kyle, F Avenue and 75th St. 

Oxford St., n 8, e Front S8t., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; own., John H. Clark; con., Charles C. 
Patterson, 2636 North 9th St. 

Melrose St.,88, w 55th St.,3 two-st'y brick dwells.; 
con., W. A. Patterson, 5424 Vine St. 

Forty-sixth-and-three-quarters St.,W8,8 Woodland 
Ave., 16 two-st’y brick dwells. with back buildings; 
own., E. E. Nock, 5400 Lancaster Ave. 

Palmetto St.. w 8, 8 Devereaux St., two-and-a-half- 
st’y brick dwell.. 28’ x 30’, with frame back building, 
16 x 18’; con., Lemuel Altemus, Olney, Pa. 

Buist Ave., ne cor. 79th St., two-st’y frame dwell. 
with back building: own., Robert Fetzer; con., Geo. 
Kyle, F Ave. and 75th St. 

Twenty-eighth St., w 8, B Oxford St., 20 two-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own. and bid., 
John Stafford, 1606 Susquehanna Ave. 

Newkirk St.,e and w 8,n Oxford St., 40 two-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own. and hid., 
John Stafford, 1606 Susquebanna Ave. 

Dover St., 6 and ws, n Oxford St., 40 two-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own. and bid., 
John Stafford, 1606 Susquehanna Ave. 

Twenty-ninth St.,e 8, 0 Oxford St., 10 two-st’y and 
10 three-st’y brick dwells. with back buildings; own. 
and bid., John Stafford, 1606 Susquebanna Ave. 

Columbia Ave., 8 8, W 28th St., 16 three-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; own. and bid., John 
Stafford, 1606 Susquehanna Ave. 

Oxford St.,n 8, w 28h St., 21 three-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; own., Jobn Stafford, 
1€06 Susquehanna Ave. 

Mill St.,88, w York Road, three-st’y brick dwell. 
with back building; con., Albert Hamilton, Weiss 
St. and Chelten Ave. 

Coddirell St., No. 1325, two-st’y brick dwell.; own., 
J. F. Betz & Son: superintendent, S. O. Mylins, 
Thompson and 12th Sts. 

Eiahteenth St., w 8,n Cumberland St., 24 two-st’y 
and 8 three-st’y brick houses, 30 dwells. and 2 stores 
and dwells., all with back buildings; own. and bid., 
John Loughran, 2238 North Broad St. 

Russell St., rear, No. 715, three-st'y brick dwell.; 
con., Dominico Buro, 1005 South 8th St. 

Franklin St., w8,n Cambria St., 8 two-st’y brick 
dwells. with back buildings; own., Peter J. Foley, 
2839 Lawrence St. 

Ashton Road, above Willits Road, two-and-a-half- 
et’y frame dwell.; own., Patrick Smith, 3124 Rich- 
mond St. 

Comly St.,6 w 8,8 © Tacony St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells. with frame open porch; con., H. P. Castor, 
5811 Torreadale Ave. 

Haverford St.,n 8,6 Merion Ave., two-st’y brick 
dwell. with back building; own., M. Kennedy, 
Haverford Ave. and 58th St. 

Fletcher St., 0 8, 11134 e 26th St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells. and 2 two-st’y brick stables; own., Frank 
Haimbach and Louis Paul, 2 44 North 29th St. 

Fiftu-serenth St., w 8, 100° 8 e Woodland Ave., 3 
two-st’y brick dwells.; own., H. W. Urian, 5518 
Woodland Ave. 

Humboldt St.,8 8,6 G St., 2 twost’y brick dwells. 
with back buildings; own., Hiram Cook; con., Jos. 
Heaton, 3941 Marshall St. 

North Sizty-sizth Ave., No. 604, three-st’y frame 
dwell. with back building; bid., R. J. Kirby, 334 
South 15th St. 

Twelfth St., w #, 148/ 2 8 Dickinson St., three-st’y 
brick dwell. with back building; own., John O’Don- 
ne}, 1161 South 13th St. 

York St.,8 8, w 32d St., 11 two-st’y brick dwells. 
and 1 two-st’y brick store and dwell; own., J 
Franklin Moss, 2340 North 29th St. 

Lehigh Ave., ns from 16th St. to Hicks St., 14 
three-st’y brick dwel's.; con., Wm. G. Serrill. 

Clearfield St., n 8, w 29th St., 5 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; own., Louis Roseman. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Meriden St., Ward 35, 3 dwells. 


$8,000; own., J. McCarty; bid., Martsoff Bros. 

Darragh St., Ward 14, brick dwell.; $7,000; own., 
G. K. Stevenson; bid., J. R. Graham. 

Frankstown Ave., No. 17, four-st’y brick dwell.; 
$12,000; own., Mrs. T. Krebs; arch., J. F. Steen; 
bld., Willlam & McClintock. 

Carson St., No. 1117, four-st’y brick dwell.; own., 
A. J. Locke; arch., W. A. Thomas; bld., Benz Bros. 


St, W 8, two-and-one- 
half-st’y brick dwell.; own., Elbert E. White; arch., 
Martin & Hall; bid., Wm. Gilbane & Bro., and 
Thos. B. Ross & Son. 

Taylor St., two-and-one-half-et’y frame dwell.; 
own., George T. Kilner; arch., Stone, Carpenter & 
Willson; day-work. 

Olive St., cor. Brown St., two-and-one-half-st’ 
frame dwell.; own.. M. O. Weeden; arch., F. J. 
Sawtelle. 

Central St., two-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell.; 
$4,000: own., James A. Potter; arch., George W. 
Cady & Co.; bid., George O. French & Co. 

Euclid Ave., two-and one-half-st’y frame dwell.; 
own., Mrs. M. C. Dart; arch., Gould, Angell & 
Swift. 

Hanover St., two-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell.; 
$4,500; own., Mra. M. A. Handy; bid., D. T. Handy. 


Somerville, Mass. — Broadway, frame dwell.; own., 


John Pitts; bld., Joseph H. Rich. 

Kentcood St., frame dwell.; own., Mra. Mary O. 
Holt; bid., J. B. Phinney. 

Highland Ave., frame dwe)l.; own., Agnes QO. Pool; 
bld., J. G. Poingdester. 

Moreland St.,7 frame dwells.; own., J. W. Wilson; 
bid , E. Burke. 

Broadtcay, 2 frame dwells.; own., Nile Bros.; bid., 
Waugh Bros. 

Raymond Ave., frame dwell.; own., Geo. H. Her- 
rick; bld., Quimby & Roberts. 


b 
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Highland Ave., frame dwell; own., John Adcock; 


“g 
ld., J. G. Poingdester. 
Fanning Ave.,2 frame dwells.; own., E. B. Mor- 


gan; bid., W. L. Waugh. 


Springfield, Mass. — Three-st'y 
$15,000; own., Dr. 8. N. Birnie; 


dwell, 35’ x BW; 
arch., Kellogg & 


Anable, 44 Broadway, New York. 
Springfield, 0.— Fountain Ave., frame dwell.; $700: 


oat Chas. Heiger; arch , C. Creiger; bid., Robert 

ott. 

N. Yellow Springs, frame dwell; $7,900; own.. 
Wm. Thacker; arch., C. Cretger; bld., Robern 
Ellott. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.— Cherokee St.. 7 two-and- 
one-half-st’y brick dwells.; arch., A. W. Leb, 214 
Second St. 

St. Louls. Mo. —Tao-st’'y dwell., 50’ x 67’. Maryland 


St., bet. Boyle and Newstead Sts.; $9,000; 


own., B. 


Praetz. 


n 


Stouchsburg. Pa. — Two-st’y brick dwell.; 


oO 


St. 
S 


Dwell.; $6,000; own., T. Massa. 

Dwell.; $3,000; own., P. Welsh. 

Dwell.; $4,000; own., J. Marshall. 

Three two-st’y dwells.; $13,500; owD., Thos. Fian- 


ery. 

Dwell ; $4,000, 
Dwell.; $4,200; 
Dwell.; $4,800; 
Dwell.; 85.500; 


own., A. Krause, 
M. Matheison. 
own., J. Hoods. 
own., P. Hauptmann. 
Dwell.; $3,5°0; own., G. Kring. 
Dwell.; $3,000; own., H. Tremiett. 
Dwell.; $4,500: own., R. Quarkeo. 
Two dwells.; $7,000; own., J. Hannibal. 
Dwell.; $4 000; own., M. Kanavaugh. 
Six dwells.: $11 000; own., L. Biszant. 
Dwell.; $7,000: own., L. Biszant. 
Two dwells.; $3.000; own., F. Kickbalg. 
Four dwells.; $6,000; own., E. Luecking. 
Dwel].; $3,000; own., Fruin Building Co. 
$7,00; 
wn., Riley Zerle; arch., Wm. A. Fink. 
Louis, Mo.—Dwell., Castleman and Lawrenee 
ts.; $3,600; own., A. C. Kilcullen; bid., Hulker & 


Bros. 


Dwell.. Rutger and Compton Sts.; $2.600; own. 


Mrs. A. Weatherby: bid., O. R. Rauschenbaeb. 


Dwell., Julian and Goodfellow Sts.; $3,509; own., 


Catherine Terry: bld., Gilsnider. 


b 
b 


Dwell., Euclid and Delmar Sts.; $3,500; own. and 
ld., State Savings Co. 

Dwell., Fiad and Spring Aves.: $4,000; own. and 
ld., M. A. Morgan. 

Dwell., Shenandoah and California Sts.; $3,000; 


H.H. Jacoby; bid., T. H. Remmers. 


b 


Dwell.. P and Whittier Sts.; $4,000; own. and 
ld., D. Nicolson. 
Dwell., Hammell and Marcus Sts.; §3,000; own., 


G. W. Trumble; bid., G. Handley. 


Dwell., Etzel and Hamilton Sts.; $4,507; own., H. 


Wood; bld.. N. Pelligreen. 


Dwell., Wafle and Unton Sts.; $7,000; own., Mary 


A. Denton; bld., Cunliff Bros. 


° 
St. 


Brick and stone dwell., St. Louis and Marcus Sis.; 
4,500; own., M. A. Crow; blid., W. H. Banker. 
Five dwelis., Vernon and Areade Sts.; $20,00: 
wn. and bid., Cunliff Bros. 


Paul, Minn. — Portland Avpe.,8 8, bet. Mackubi: 


and Kent Sts., two-st’y frame dwell.; $9,500; own., 
Philip C. Justus. 


Marshall Ave. and Kent St., frame dwell.; $15,000; 


own., J. G. Stein; arch., Buechner & Jacobson, 
bid., F. J. Komer. 


Tarriffvillie. 


Conn.—Two-and-one-half-at’y red 


sandatone dwell., 40 x 75’; $20,000: own., Mrs. d.C. 
Mitchelson; arch., Hapgood & Hapgood, Hartford. 
Washington, D. C. —S St., bet. 17th and [ith Su, 
three-st’y brick dwell., 353’ x 617; own., George E. 
Dessez 


Hamilton, Trustee; arch., Leon E. 
Richardson & Bu 


, con. 
eB8. 


Leroy Pl. and Connecticut Ave., three-st'y gone 


and brick dwell.; own., Mrs. Spofford; arch, T. fF. 


S 


chneider. 


Wayzata, Minn.—Dwell.; $45,000; own.. F. H. 
Peaney; arch , W. C. Whitney, Minneapolis; cov, 


C. F. 


aglin. 


Worcester, Mass.— Almont Ave., three-st’y frame 


d 


well.; own., P. Carey; con., J. A. McDermott. 
Grafton St., three-st’y frame dwell.; own., J. P. 


Fay; con., J. A. McDermott. 


rand St., two-st’y frame dwell.; own., Mra. S. J. 


Fitts; arch., W. E. Bell; con., F. J. Goff 


Alvarado Ave., one-and-one-half-st’y frame dwell. 


own., G. A. Fuller; con., Ward & Blanding. 


Gilman St., two-and-one-half-st’y frame dvell., 


own., Mrs. Mary E. Murphy; day-work. 


Ordway: con., 


H. Nordgren 


Berkman St., two st’y frame 
W. B. Richardson. 
Everard St., three-st’'y frame dwell.; own., Eric 
con., L. M. Petterson. 

Lewis St.., tbree-st’y frame dwell.; own., J. Dowd: 


well.; own., N. W 


con., F. J. Yates. 


Burncoat St., two-st’y frame dwell., own., F. E 


Davis; con., W. E. Putnam. 

Yonkers, N. ¥.—Two-and-a-half-st°y stone and brick 
dwell., shingle roof; about $7.000; arch., Day & 
Coates, 910 Drexel] Building, Philadel phia, Pa. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Penn Ave. and Cecil Alley, brick 
business block; $8,800; own., J. Horne & Co.; arch. 
W.S. Fraser; bid., Cochrane & Davis. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Waterbury, Conn. — South Main St., opp. Scoville 


S 


t., four-st'y gray brick, stone and terra-co\ts 


structure for store, offices and tenements, flat rov!, 


47 x 115/; own., 


J 


Conlon Bros.; arch., Joseph A. 
PUBLIC-BUILDINGS. 


ackson. 


Davison, Mich. — Three-st’y brick town-hall; $7,00. 


arch., Harry J. Rill, Detroit, Mich. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.— Craps 


ey & Brown, of Cir 


brick and stone; $50,000. 


STABLES. 


Baltimore, Md. —Two-st’y brick stable, 14’ x 31’. 
rear 767 Columbia Ave.; own., Jno. J. Braun. 


cinnati, will be the architects of the new city-ball, | 
| 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Dean St., 6 8, 305/ 3’ @ 6th Avre., 
three-st’y brick stable, 
$1,000; own. 
Conlon, 163 Garfield Pi. 


tin roof, 43” 56°" x 48 6”. § 
J. F. Carey, 543 Dean St.; arch., F.J ff 


Hamburg Ave., e 8, 50 8 De Kalb Ave., two-#'s 


brick stable and prison for station-bouse, tin row! 


25’ x 68’; $15,000; 
B. Tubby, 81 Ful 


Chic 
305 


own., City of Brooklyn; arch., W. 
ton St., New York City. 

o, 111.—Arthur Dixon, three-st’y brick stable. 
fth Ave.; $4,500. 








‘I 


~ 43 


4 
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Germantown, Pa.— S. Martin’s Lane and Wiilow 
Grove Ave., one-st’y stone stable, 28/ x 43’; con., 
William J. Gruhler, 46 Herman St.; own., H. H. 
Houston; arch., Mantel Fielding, Jr., 110 South 4th 
St., Philadelphia. 


Mt. Airy, Pa. — Levering St.,3 8,340’ w Germantown 
Ave., two-at'y stone stable, 20/ x 3V; own., James 
Renker, Levering St. 


New York, N. Y.— East Forty-first St., No. 41, 
three-st’y brick stable, 25’ x 91’, 36” high, dat tin 
roof; $18,000; own., R. G. Dun, 261 Madison Ave.; 
arch., Berg & Clark, 10 West 33d Sc. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Cambridge St., No. 4727, one- 

st’y frame stable; own., R. Kitziory. 

North Twenty-ninth St., No, 2308, two-st’y brick 
stable; con., Fred Stock, 2306 Nor:h 29th St. 

Fountain St.,8e8, near Pechin St., two-st’y brick 
stable; own., Amos R. Matter. 

Elliott St,, ne cor. Green St., one-st’y brick stable 
and carriage-house; own., Thomas Mvore, on prem- 


Seventh St., w 8, 233 s Indiana Ave, two-st’ 
stone and brick stable; bld. and own., Woelfel 
Schmunk, 602-4 Cambria St. 

Wak. feld St., ne 8, 8 e Ashmead St., two-st’y 
brick stable; con., A. J. Bunner, 115 Wister St. 

North Fifth St., No. 1201, two-st’y brick wagon- 
house and stable; con., John F. Greene, 917 North 
7th St.; own., Wm. Exby. 

North Sixtieth St., No. 215, two-st’y brick stable; 
Oown., Emma Loulse Blithe. 


St. Louis, Mo. —Stable, 3740 Morgan St.: $10,000; 
own., H. H. Pierce; bid., Kennedy & Mathias. 


Worcester, Mass. — Millbury St., one-and-one-half- 
at’y frame stable; own., J. P. Fay; con., J. A. Mo- 
Dermott. 


STORES. 


Andalusia, Pa.— Grant St. and State Road, two- 
and-a-half-et’y stone and frame store, 40’ x 58, with 
back building, 127 x 24; own., Torresdale Improve- 
ment Co.; con., G. Dallas Wagner. 


Bellevue, Pa.—Store and dwell. will be erected for 
R. M. Baers; arch., T. H. Scott, 531 Wood St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Navy ‘¢.,8e cor. Bolivar St., four- 
st'y brick store and dwell., 19’ 4” x 6¥, tin roofs; 
$12,000; own., J. Goldenberg, Usborne St. and Liv- 
onia Ave.; arch., Wm. Danmar, 44 Court St. 

Nevins St., 8 w cor. Douglass St., two-st’y brick 
store, office and dwell., 52’ x 18’, gravel roof; $3,500; 
own., Kelsey & Loughlin, 27 Atlantic Ave.; arcb., 
J.O. Cummings, 412 West 19th St., New York City; 
bid., F. E. Halstead, 360 ‘Tompkins Ave. ; 

Grand St., 0 8, 165’ 5/w Driggs Ave., three-et’y 
brick store, 25/ 1/’ x 99’ 8/?, tin roof: $10,500; own., 
E. McGarvey, 193 Grand St.; arch , Th. Engelhardt, 
905 Broadway. 

Fourth Ave., 8 8, 40’ w President St., four-st'y 
brick store and dwell., 20/ x 48’, tin roof: $4,200; 
own., Gilardo Porzio, 246 Fourth Ave.; arch., P. B. 
Marryott, 147 Fifth Ave. 

Franklin Ave., © 8, 75’ n Fulton 8t., 2 one-st’y 
brick stores, 14’ x 41’, composition fireproof roofs; 
$2,000 each: own., John Schrimpf, Jr., 910 President 
ae arch., Kafka & Mott, 137 Broadway, New York 

; ty. 

De Kalb Ave., D 8, 21'3" e Classon Ave., 5 four-st’y 
brick stores and dwells., 27’ x 65’, cement and gravel 
roofs; $6,000 each; own., Daniel Buckley, Stirling 
Pl.; arch., W. M. Coots, 189 Montague St. 

De Kalb Ave., pn 6 cor. Classon Ave., one, and De 
Kalb Ave., n w cor. Graham St., one four-st’y brick 
stores and dwells., 257 x 80, cement and gravel 
roofs; $6,000 each; own., Daniel Buckley, Stirling 
Pl.; arch., W. M. Coots, 189 Montague St, 

Flatbush Ave.,e8s, 100’ n Vernon Ave., 3 three-st’y 
frame stores and dwells., tin roofs, 20’ 6’ x 50’; 
$3,800 each; own., Gustave H. Jahn, on premises; 
arch., Paul F. Kisenach, 59 Court St.; bid., John 
Dieghan, 142 Vernon Ave. 

ird Ave.,e 8, 8¥ 8 47th St., four-st’y brick store 
and dwell., tin roof, 30’ x 55/; $10,000; own., James 
Kurke, 47th St. near 3d Ave.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 
11°6 Third Ave. 

Third Ave.,e8, 80’ 3 63d St., four-st’y brick store 
and dwell., tin roof, 20’ x 50’; $5,500; own., Adam 
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Weise, 1106 Third Ave.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 1106 
Third Ave. 

Forty-sizth St.,8 e cor. 4th Ave., 5 three-st’y brick 
stores and dwells., tin roofs, 2” x 58’; $3,500 each, 
own., James GQ. Carroil, 4th Ave., bet. 46th and 47th 
Stae.; arch., H. L. Spicer, 1106 Third Ave. 

Hamburg Ave., 1 w oor. Moffatt St., three-st’y 
frame store and flat, tin roof, 25/ x 57’; $6,500; own., 
arch. and bid., Francis Jezek, 1116 Myrtle Ave. 

Norman Ave., 8 e cor. Damond St., three-st’y 
frame store and dwell, tar. felt and gravel roof, 25’ 
x 55’; $7,500; own., James Scott, 67 Jewel St.; arch., 
Benj. E. Lowe, 197 Calyer St. 

Fulton St.,8ecor. Nostrand Ave., one-st’y brick 
store, 90 x 100’, gravel roof; $10,000; own., C. W. 
Betts, 1792 Fulton St.; arch., E. S. Betts. 

Franklin St., ne cor. Eagle St., four-st’y brick 
store and dwell., 24” lu’ x 60’, gravel roof; $9,000; 
own., Mrs. Anna Kooney, 231 Franklin St. 

Johnson Ave., 8 8, 5% w Bogart St., three-st’y 
frame store and dwe))., tin roof, 25’ x 70/; $5,000; 
own., S. & H. Plant, 358 Johnson Ave.; arch., Th. 
Engelhardt, 905 Broadway. 

Sands St., Nos. 61-63, tive-st’y brick store and 
dwell., tin roof, 27’ 6” x 90’; $12,090; own., Herman 
Scheumann, 43 West 83d St., New York City; arch., 
J. G. Glover, 186 Remsen St. 

Willoughby Ave.,n w cor. Marcy Ave., four-st’y 
brick store and dwell., tin roof, 27’ 84/" x 72/; $12,000; 
own. and bid., Hepry Roth, 782 Broadway; arch., 
Henry Vollweiler, 483 Hart St. 

Flushing <Ave., 8 8, 225’e Delmonico Pl., four-st’y 
brick store and dwell., tin roof, 25’ x 63/; $8,000; 
own., G. A. Gardner, McKibben and Ewen Suw.; 
arch., Hugo Smith, 10 Moore St. 

Halsey St., No. 523, three-st’y brick store and 
dwell., gravel roof, 17’ x 50’; $41,000; own. and arch., 
Walter F. Clayton, 305 Stuyvesant Ave. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.— Chenango St.,s w cor. Massachu- 
setts St., three-st’y brick store and flats; $40,000; 
own., Elizabeth Koelsch; arch., Eckel & Ackerman; 
bld., Nicholas Kemp, Jr. 

Exchange St., No. 35-37, three-st’y brick store and 
office; $10,000; own., John UC, Grezinger; arch., M. 
E. Beebe & Son. 


Chicago, Ill.— Mr. Medenwald, three-st’y brick 

store and fiata, 160 Colorado Ave.; $4,500. 

Carl Nitz, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1986 
North Ashland Ave.; $6,000. 

Herinan Fix, two-st’y frame store and flats, 409 
Fullerton Ave.; $5,500. 

John Boland, three-st'y brick store and flats, 695 
West 22d St.; $6,500. 

P. Snyder, three-si’y brick store and flats, 948 
Lincoln Ave.; $3,000. 

John Sheehy, two-st'y brick store and flats, 6603 
Halsted St.; $4.300. 

Mrs. Mathilda Larson, 2 three-st’y brick stores 
and flats, 5290-5292 Halsted St.; $10,000. 

Charles Schroeder, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
737 Clybourn Ave.; $5,000. 

E. Bergman, 3 one-st’y brick stores, 79}-81 Twenty- 
second St.; $3,000. 

Louls Siinon, two st’y brick store and dwell., 163- 
169 Willow St.; $3,000. 

A. A. Calland, two-st’y frame store and flats, 1614 
West North Ave.; $5,000. 

Frank Dioughy, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
624 Centre St.; $11,600. 

F. Thomas, three-st’y brick store and flats, 967 
Lincoln Ave.; $5,400. 

Charles Sevchke, three-st’y br'ck store and flats, 
508 South California Ave.; $4,000. 

F. Dostal, two-st’y brick store and flats, 429 West 
18.h St.; $3,300. 

Mrs. C. Goudy, three-st’y brick store and flata, 250 
State St.; $3,800. 

John C. Kiasa, four-st'y brick store and flats, 158- 
160 Newberry Ave.; $11,009. 

Mrs. Clara Svestna, four-st'y brick store and flats, 
3.9 West Erie St.; $10,000. 

Thomas Moran, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
517-519 Thirty-ninth St.; $10,000. 

M. A. Denne, three-st’y brick store and flats, 1250 
Ravenswood Ave.; $15,000. 

Henry Noyes, four-st’y brick store and flats, 968 
Ogden Ave ; $10,00. 

Mrs. Mary B. Lanyinelto, two-st’y brick store and 
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flats, 1400 West Indiana St.; $4,000. 

John Neban, two-st’y brick store and flats, 933 
Kimbark Ave.; $3,500. 

E. E. Sharber, three-st’y brick store and flats, 361 
Kedzie Ave.; $4,500. 

A. J. Toolen, 5 one-st’y brick stores, 126-131 
Seventy-fifth St.; $10,000. 

Peter Tres, 2 two-st’y brick stores and flats, 4813 
Chicago Ave ; $4,300. 

George Koppas, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
2017 North Clark St.; $3,000. 

A. Stierkoweky, three-st’y brick store and flats, 
1016 Wrightwood Ave.; $7,000. 

James Van Bezey, 2 four-at’y brick store and flats, 
212-214 Blue Island Ave.; $16,000. 

Lystad & Anderson, 2 four-st’y brick store and 
flats, 296-298 Division St.; $20,000. 

W. Chalewinski, two-st’y brick store and flats, 
3357 Mospratt St.; $5,000. 


Dubuque, Ia. — Seven-st’y store and office- building; 
$200,000; own., Dubuque Bank; arch., W. W. Boy- 
ington & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Erie, Pa. — Three-st'y brick store will be built for 
Kneir & Sons, at a cost of about $12,000; arch., 
Joseph Frank. 


Fitchburg, Mass. — Main St., Nos. 223-31, brick and 
stone store, banking-room and office; about $100,000; 
own., Safety Fund National Bank; arch., Henry M. 
Francis; bid., Edgar S. Moulton. 


New York, N. Y.— Elm St., n w cor. Franklin St., 
seven-st’y brick store building, 25 x &0/, 84” high, 
flat concrete roof; $60,000: own., Herman F. Obrens, 
40 Franklin St.; arch., Geo. H. Griebel, 247 West 
125th St. 

Seventy-first St., n #, 198’ e Avenue A., three-st’y 
brick store building, 25’ x 80’, 40’ high, flat asphalt 
roof, $12,500; own. and arch., Gottfried Knoche, 501 
East 7ist St. 


Paterson, N. J.—Three-st’y stone and brick store 
and office-building; own., Katz Bros. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Columbia St., No. 807, three- 
st’y brick atore and dwell.; con., Arch St. Bullding 
Co., 619 Arch St.; own., Isnac Rosskan. 

North Front St., Nos. 2430-32, 2 three-st’y brick 
Bore and dwells.; own., John Hagan, 2455 Howard 

t. 

Lancaster Ave., Nos. 4616-18, 2 three-st’y brick 
stores and dwelis. with back buildings; own., 
Thomas Donnelly, 4614 Lancaster Ave. 

Morgan St.,n w cor. 9th St., four-st’y store, 20/ x 
87/, and four-st’y store and dwell., 20’ x 40’, with 
back eee nes li’ x 47’; own., T. Mullin, 1535 Ban- 
cro ‘ 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Penn and Ellsworth Sts., brick 
store; $11,500; own.. H. D. Wallace; arch., G. 8. 
Orth & Bro.; bid., W. B. Bennett. 


St. Louls, Mo.—Store and dwell.; $4,600; own., 
Barkley & Dubail. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


New Haven, Conn. — State St., opp. Blatchley Ave., 
three-et’y brick structure for store and 5 tenements, 
flat roof, 49 x 54’; $8,000; own., Abraham McGinty; 
bld., John Lowe & J. H. Swan. 


New York, N. ¥. — One Hundred and Sirty-fifth St., 
n #, 200’ e Brook Ave., four-st’y brick tenement, 20’ 
x 60’, 50’ high. flat tin roof; $13,000: own., Geo. E. 
kK. W. Carr, 683 East 165th St.; arch., M. J. Garvin, 
330 Third Ave. 

Columbia Ave., 8 8, 75/ w Jefferson Ave., three-st’y 
brick tenement. 20” x 45/, 35 high, flat tin roof; 
$11.000: own., Betty Middletown, 128 West 56th St.; 
arch., Thomas Graham, 1236 Madison Ave, 

Suburban St.,ne cor. Valentine Ave., three-st’y 
brick and frame tenement, 25’ x 59’, 38” high, peak 
shingle roof; $4,000; own., M. A. Keith, 105 Frank- 
lin St.; arch., G. H. Budlong, White Plains, 


THEATRES. 


New York, N. V.— Fifly-eighth St., 95’ w 3d Ave., 
five-st’y brick theatre, 125’ x 100’, 84” high, flat terra- 
cotta and asphalt roof; $331,000; own., Francis J. 
Schnugg, 1:9 East 96th St.; arch., J. B. McElpatrick 
& Son, 1402 Broadway. 


WAREHOUSES. 
Baltimore, Md.— Four-st’y brick warehouse, w s 








LOCALITY OF AUTHORSHIP 
PUBLISHED IN THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


OF DESIGNS 


The assertion that the American Architect is a paper whose characteristics are national and not merely local is 
Supported by the following table, which exhibits the manner in which several journals have treated domestic architecture 
In this comparison the IMPERIAL edition of the American Architect is considered, since the additional plates of the INTER- 


NATIONAL edition are, in 


subjects 
con- 


contributed. 
of contrib- 


architects. 


PAPER. 


in which con- 
tributors were estab- 
in which 


lished. 
tributors were estab- 
lishe d 


the main, illustrations of foreign work. 


In the first column, ‘‘ subjects,” 


work is included (foreign work, imaginative designs and the 


only actual domestic - 


Architects practising in the State 
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From this table it appears that Massachusetts architects—.256 per cent of the total number of contributors — 
provided only .273 per cent of the total number of designs published, percentages which, in view of the fact that 
Massachusetts is one of the most populous States in the Union, prove that they have not been accorded an unreasonable 
mount of our limited space. 


8 The American Architect and Building News. 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND QEMENT 


is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or gravel 


with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. 


made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 
The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wall 


around Governor's Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. 


It is the finest ground cement 


It is as follows: Tensile 


strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 


For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. 


Most of the prominent Railroad 


Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 





Monumental Staircases 
BEING NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


or 


ARCHITECTURAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


40 Gelatine Printx. 


$5.00 PBR COFry. 


For sale at this office, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Warehouses Continued.) 


Holliday St.,n Pleasant St.; own., Geo. A. Frederick, 
1118 St. Paul St. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Furman St., ws, 440’/n Atlantic 
Ave., five-st’y brick warehouse, 55’ x 311’, felt, tar 
and gravel roof; $20,000; own., Franklin Woodruff, 
Jr., Produce Exchange, New York City; arcb., 
Libby & Keese, 519 Flushing Ave. 


Cincinnatl, O.— Seventh St., n w cor. Broadway, 
six-st’y brick warehouse; $16,000: own., Wm. Miller: 
he Hannaford & Sons; bid., Jas. Griffiths & 
Sons Co. 


Holmesbnrg, Pa.— Mill St., w Torresdale Ave., 
one-st'y frame storehouse; own., George J. Hoflfs’ 
Sons. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— Fourth Ave., No. 79, seven sty 
brick warehouse, 24 x 96’, S¥ high, flat tin roof; 
$35,000: own., Amund Johnson, 1635 Fox St.; arch., 
Louis Korn, 621 Broadway. 

West Houston St., No. 69, seven-st’y brick ware- 
house, 29 x 93, 75 high, flat tin roof; 846.000; own. 
and arch., Edward Judson, 22 West 99th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Gray's Ferry Road, No. 3513, 
three-st’y brick storage and manufactory building, 
36’ x 60/; own., Harrison Bros. & Co. 


8t. Louis, Mo. —Two-st'y warehouse, bet. Pine and 
Chestnut Sts., $10,000; own., R. Greer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aaburn. Ill. — Masonic Temple; $32,000; own., Ma- 
sonic Lodge; arch., Sam N. Crowen. 


Baltimore, Md. — One-st’y brick, stone and iron car- 
barn, 75’ x 379’. n e cor. Pennsylvania and North 
Aves.; own.. Baltimore City Passenger Kailway Co., 
201 East Baltimore St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Pier 3, Martin’s Stores, one-st’y 
frame shed, gravel roof, 64 x 350’; $6,800; own., 
John I. Martin, 28 Pierrepont St.; arch., John H. 
Euler, 1819 Prospect Ave., New York City. 

Hamburg Ave., 8 e cor. De Kalb Ave., three-st’y 
briek police-station, tin roof, 50’ x 82’; $45,000: own., 
City of Brooklyn; arch., Wm. B. Tubby, 81 Fulton 
St.. New York City. 


Boffalo, N. Y.— Elk St.,n 8, junc. Erie Railway, 
brick storage-house; $10,000; own., Frank A. Dole; 
arch., W. F. Felton. 


Camden, N. J. — Fifth St., w 8, above / rch St., two- 
st’y fire-ladder house, 23’ x 83; own., City of Cam- 
den; con., Willfam Severna, 462 Berkley St. 


Galveston, Tex.— Center St., bet. M and M} Sts., 
Protestant and Israelite Orphan’s Home; $30,000; J. 
Lorenberg, Church Building Committee; arcb., Alf. 
Muller; con., J. Lucas & Son, 


Germantown, Pa. — Wayne St., w 8,8 School I.ane, 
one-st’y glass and stone conservatory; con., William 
J. Gruhler, 46 Herman St.; own., Geo. Flance. 

Wister St.,n 8,e Main St., one-st’y brick barber- 
shop; con., John P. Neil, 5 West Coulter St. 


Medford, Mass. —Three-st’'y brick alteration to 
pumping-station, French roof, 21’ x 40%; $4,000; 
own., City of Boston; arch., City. 


Newport, R. I.— Club-bouse for Country Club; 
$30,000; con., Philip Dowling. 

New York, N. ¥.— Third Ave., e s, bet., 153d and 
155th Sts., two-st'y brick dancing-hall, 54’ x 51’, 32” 
high, peaked tin roof; $7,000; own., George Keller, 
Main St., ‘‘ West Farms’; arch., Henry Piering, 
693 East 145th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Germantown Ave., New Market 
and Canal Sts., one-st’y brick building, 70’ x 116” 
for the Charles Scott Spring Company; con., Wm. 
Steele & Son, 506 Walnut St. 

Longshore St., bet. Tulip and Hegerman Sts., one- 
st’y brick and stone laundry, 20’ x 20’; oon., Jas. G. 
Meehan, 3225 Delaware Ave., Holmesburg. 








Draaks, aotuinge $ Ca. 


7 BowLina GREEN, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 








THE “GORTON” BOILER, 


For STEAM and HOT-WATER HEATING. 


EcoNnoMICAL IN Foet, Automatic, SELF FEEDING. 


A STEEL SECTIONAL TUBULAR BOILER. 


Correspondence solicited from Architects and those interested in 
Heating Large or Small Buildings. 


Our New Book on MODERN HOUSE HEATING furnished on application. 


GORTON & LIDCERWOOD Co., 


96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Old Colony Bldg., Van Buren and Dearborn Sts., - 
CHICAGO. 








197 to 203 Congress St., 
BosTon. 


LANE'S 
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ANTI-FRICTION. 
MATERIAL THE BEST. 


Ease of Movement. 








Patent Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
NO BREAKAGE, 


Always in Order. 


LANE’S Patent Noiseless Steel Parlor Door Hanger. 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiseleasly. 
Single steel track instead of double wood rail. 


Ask your Hardware dealer, and send for Circular. 


Manufactured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Afiscellaneous Continued.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Fillmore St., one-st'y brick and 
iron boiler-house, 60’ x 62’, and stack 16% high for 
mills of John Bromley & Son; estimated, $8,000; 
con., George W. Stewart, 2526 North 6th St.; arch., 
ee H. Geissinger, s w cor. Chestnut and 12th 

ts. 

Pennsylvania Ave.and Twenty-fourth St., one-st’y 
engine-house and smith-shop, 20’ x 50’; con., Ryan 
& Kelley, 8 South Broad St. 

Biddle and Twenty-fourth Sts., engine-house; con., 
Ryan & Kelley, 8 South Broad St. 

Diamond St., n w cor. Woodstock St., three-st’y 
brick and stone parsonage, 23’ x 60’, for the Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church and two-st’y stone and 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Miscellaneous Continued.) 


Bustleton Pike, near Township Line, oneet'y 
frame carriage-house; own., Martin Killhour. 

Diamend St., No. 2922, one st’y brick shop; own.. 
D. M. Gardner, 2926 Diamond St. 


Canal St., Nos. 1119-21, two-st’y brick carriage- 


. ra 32! x 60’; con., Theo. Dursch, 1112 North 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Bloomfield, Turn Verein Hall; 


$27,000: own., Columbia Turn Verein; arch., V. W. 
Thalman; bid., Magnus Pflaum. : 

Fifth Ave. and Smithfield St., three-deok flying 
pavilion; $14.000; own., Electric Pavilion Co.; eng., 
Cc, M. Clark; bld., @. W. McKenzie. 


brick Sunday-schiool, 32’ x 48; about $15,000; con., Reading, Pa. — Suburbs of Reading, three-st’y brick 


John R. Wiggins, 1111 Arch St. 
South Sixteenth St., No. 2030, one-st’y brick oyster 
saloon; own., W. Stewart, South 16th St. 
Germantown Ave., (rear) No. 2351, one-st’y brick, 
wood, glass and galvanized iron building for repair- 
ing shoes; own., John Braun, 2851 Germantown 
ve, 
Lehigh Ave., w Frankford Ave., frame lumber 
svornee shed; own., George W. Knoll, 2620 Coral 





House of Good Shepherd; $120,000; own., Rev. 
Father George Borneman; bid., L. Ficht. 


| St. Louis, Mo. — Boiler-house; $3,800; own., Green 


Tree Brewery. 
Tramway for stone-yard; $3,000; own., Pickel 
Stone Co. 


Worcester, Mass.— Winona St., one-st'y brick 
blacksmith-shop; own., Spiers Mfg. Co.; con., Ward 
& Blanding. 
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‘EAGLE” CRYSTAL SHEET-GLASS | of glass, and its manufacture has never been| The Globe has been tried and tested amid all 


FOR FINE DWELLINGS. 


CXPLANATORY POINTS OF INTEREST BY 
CHAMBERS GLASS COMPANY. 





We take pleasure in calling the attention 
>f your readers to the advertisement of the 
Chambers Glass Company, which appears on 
page ix. Their plant, located at New Ken- 

-sington, Pa., within a few miles of Pittsburgh, 
is the finest, most modern and complete win- 
dow-glass works in existence to-day. The 

ycontinuous melting-tank furnaces are the 
largest in the world, and comprise many 
novel features the sole property of this Com- 

_ pany, which enables them to produce the 

| superior quality of glass for which they are 
noted. 
| Mr. Jas. A. Chambers, President of this 

“Company, was the first to introduce the con- 

tinuous melting-tank system in this country. 
tHe was President of, planned, built and 

-loperated the Chambers & McKee plant at 

eannette, with the following staff of assist- 
ants: Mr. George E. Moore, General Super- 
~ intendent, Mr. H. B. Patton, Secretary, and 

['Mr. H. A. Newkirk, Sales Agent. The suc- 
_cessful inauguration and operation of the tank 

“ system in this country is due to the ability, 

“experience, knowledge and energy of these 

' gentlemen. 

yj About two years and a half since, these 

is same gentlemen, with a number of others 

_ organized the Chambers Glass Company, with 

as the following officers: President, Jas. A. 

. Chambers; Vice-President, Max Drey ; ‘Treas- 

© urer, W. G. McCandless; Secretary, H. B. 

| Patton; Superintendent, George E. Moore ; 
Sales Agent, H. A. Newkirk. Among the 

“ stockholders and directors are some of the 

~ largest and most prominent glass jobbers in 

- the United States, including Bendit, Drey & 

. Co. New York, Geo. F. Kimball, Chicago, 

* Wm. Reid, Detroit, and Drey & Kahn, St. 

- Louis. This Company are the sole manu- 
- facturers of ‘‘ Chambers Eagle Brand,” which 
* enjoys the distinction of being the best win- 

" dow-glass made. 

Not satisfied with what they have already 
accomplished, they are continually striving to 

‘+ improve, and are now making what is known 


\ 


attempted by any other concern in this coun- 
try, and cannot be produced outside of their 
works. While it is not equal to polished 
plate, it makes a very good substitute and 
costs much less. 

In order that purchasers may be certain to 
get the genuine article and not be deceived 
by imitations, special trade and quality marks 
have been adopted for all the different grades 
and qualities they manufacture. These are 
fully explained in their price-list, which will 
be mailed on application without charge. 

All the largest and best class of jobbers in 
the country handle this glass, and, in order- 
ing, if vou will specify “Chambers Eagle 
Brand ” there can be no reasonable excuse 
for the substitution of other brands, and you 
can satisfy yourself on this point by comparing 
the printing on the boxes with the information 
contained in their price list. Make applica- 
tion for these lists or for any other information 
you may desire to the Chambers Glass Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., where the works and 
main offices are located, or to their branch 
offices, No. 1442 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 


Hi. 
CHAMBERS GLASS CoO., 
NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR. 
Tue Globe is generally recognized as the 


conditions and surroundings for many years, 
and its continued use by leading archi- 
tects and builders is both an endorsement and 
demonstration of its practical merit and worth. 

The manufacturers of this device put into 
its construction the best materials obtainable, 
and are never so proud as when pointing out 
ventilators that have seen service for periods 
of from fifteen to twenty years, on prominent 
buildings throughout the city where it is 
manufactured. 

Figure 2 gives a side view of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church of Troy, and shows 
the Globe Ventilators in position on the roof 
placed there in October, 1893. The member- 
ship of the church had called a new and 
talented pastor to serve them, large audiences 
came to hear him, and the officiary realizing 
that even his brilliancy could not hold the 
people, amid the discomfiture of such crowded 
conditions; and that the contributions of even 
one attendant who might otherwise remain 
away from the services, would more than pay 
the interest on the investment; resolved to 
ventilate the audience-room, and thus aid 
both speaker and hearer alike. How thor- 
oughly the Globe Ventilator did its work and 
how quickly it removed the stuffy atmosphere 


and excessive heat, and how well the congre- 
gations have kept up, can be learned by a chat 
or correspondence with the Hon. Lewis E. 


Standard Ventilator. “ As good asthe Globe’! Gurley. 
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Fig. |. 
* as “Chambers Eagle Brand” twenty-six-|is a frequent expression used by those desir- 
ounce Crystal Sheet. This is an extra quality | ing to open a market for other makes. 


Figure 3 in the illustration shows a 
forty-eight-inch ventilator, and exhibits its 
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shapely appearance. The wonder is that 
Owners of large and expensive buildings, will 
allow them to be defaced, by ugly and ill 
made ventilators, when one so symmetrical 
and effective as the Globe, can be so readily 
and cheaply obtained. 

Figure 1 shows the Globe in_ position 
on a chimney containing two troublesome 


flues. 
ous in its results, to attempt to cap two or 
three flues with one cowl, for nature’s sy phon 
immediately begins to get in its fine work, 
and the smoke and gases commence to rise in 
one flue, and draw down the other. 





Another reason why tinsmiths sometimes | Globe Ventilator Co., will be pleased to send 


fail to cure smoky chimneys is that they send 
a boy to do a man’s work, so to speak. They 
put a four or five inch ventilator where a ten 
or twelve inch should be placed, and then are 
surprised and chagrined because success does 
not reward their efforts. 

The Globe Ventilator was adopted by the 
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WORLD RAW 
GLOBE VENTILATORS 


Fig. 3. 
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It is a mistake, unpleasant if not seri-| managers of the Columbian Exposition, and 
was used with good results on the following 
buildings : 
Hall, Administration, Transportation, Horti- 
culture, Choral Hall and Woman’s Building. 


Forrestry, Agriculture, Machinery 


The manufacturers of this ventilator, the 


stacks. 
great during the latter part of September 
that they were compelled to run up to 
ten o'clock at night. 
only propose to keep up the quality of their 
standard brands, but improve them in every 


a model, or mail a catalogue to any who may 
wish them, and will express such desire. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., 
203 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


N. & G. Taytor Co., Tinplate Manufac- 
turers, Philadelphia, are running eighteen 


The demand for their plates was so 


They say they not 
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manner possible, and have now under way a| gether with concealed interlocking steel | adapted for the sub-division of large areas in 
plan for increasing the wearing qualities of | hinges; each series of hinges forming a con-| wholesale or retail mercantile stores, ware- 
the Genuine Taylor “Old Style” brand, | tinuous metallic chain through the width of | houses, hotels and all places where it is 
which already carries every ounce of coating | the partition-door. The Fire-Doors are hand-| desirable to lessen the fire-risk and thus 
that can be put on. They further say that| some, strong and easily operated. The me-| decrease the insurance rate. 

they can meet the competition of the cheap | tallic surfaces can be lacquered or painted to| Our Flexible Coiling Partitions are con- 
plates with heavy coating, by selling a better 
article at a less price, and this they have in 
plates which are carrying from forty to fifty 
pounds per box of 20” x 28”. 





FLEXIBLE STEEL-CLAD FIREPROOF 
MATERIALS. 


Our new adaptation of the flexible material 
— Flexible Steel-clad Fireproof Doors, Parti- 
tions and Shutters, for fire wall-openings in 
stores, warehouses, factories, theatres, hotels, 
corridors, elevator, light and air shafts, engine, 
boiler and storage vaults and window-open- 
ings generally are constructed of prepared 





Flexible Coiling Partition. 


Elevation and Floor-plans, showing various applications of Flexible Coiling and Flexifold Doors, for Business Blocks, Public Buildings, Etc. The Measurements of pockets, 
given above, are for an 8-foot opening. Other sizes in proportion. 
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Floor-plans above show the comparative 
measurements of Flexible and Flexifold 
pockets, arranged singly or in pairs. . 


Heavy black lines in floor-plans show 
box in which door is shipped, hung, ad- 
justed and finished complete, ready to be 
set in place. 
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The doors travel in a grooved guideway 
in the bead jambs, and run on a hardwood -q 
grooved track, set flush with the floor, or 
on a raised brass track, as preferred. 
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Figs. 4, 5 and 6 show floor-plans of pock- ~ A 
ets for Flexible Doors where double par- 
titions are required. The air-space be- 
tween the partitions makes practically a 
dead wall. 
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structed of solid wood mouldings, connected 
Floor-plan II. Opening closed with Single Flexifold Door, all slatted, to look by : Ter cee of concealed interlocking steel 

exactly like Flexible Door, Plan I. hinges, which run through the entire width 
of the doors, making them very strong and 
durable, and are hung on steel rods, in boxes, 
ready for shipment. There are no overhead 
hangers, springs, weights or cords to get out 
of order. ‘They economize valuable room; are 


handsome, durable, strong, and as _ sound- 


Floor-plan III. Opening closed with Pair of Flexifold Doors, made either half-panelled, to proof as the ordinary door. 
order, or plain, as preferred. : 





The arrangement of the pockets is extremely 
wood mouldings, with overlapping joints, each | match other wood-finish. They can be made|simple. Any good carpenter can set these 
strip covered with cold-rolled steel, by being|io bright steel, nickel, brass, copper or | doors. 

drawn through special machinery, invented | aluminium for special uses in banks, storage-| These large closures are especially desirable 
by ourselves for the purpose, using neither | vaults, or for rolling window-shutters. The|in schools, academies, churches, chapels, 
nails, screws nor solder, and all hinged to- large fire-doors or partitions are specially | clubs, halls and all large assembly-rooms. 
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See 





Ground-plan IJ, Figure 7, shows a 20-foot | angle and form an immense number of minute 


opening, closed with a 17-foot flexible door, 
in combination with a 3-foot swing-door. 
This arrangement has its advantages for 
certain places, and is proving a great con- 
venience. We also make a door to run on 
a section of a circle, with any reasonable 
radius. 

Send us the measurements of rough open- 
ing, between walls, stating if same is to be 
closed with a single or pair of doors, with kind 
of wood, and we will send you sizes of pockets 
required, with an estimate. 

STEEL-CLAD WOODWORK. 


An eminent Insurance Underwriter says: 
‘The market is full of approved fireproof 
materials, yet it remains for an architect to 
design a building that shall be strictly fire- 
proof, and not be too cumbersome or costly.”’ 
The steel-clad mouldings and woodwork, as 
covered by our process, cannot ignite. If 
subjected to long-continued and intense heat, 
the wood will slowly carbonize, but cannot 
flame or be consumed, for the air is excluded. 

The wood will not expand or contract 
through change in weather, because it is 
hermetically sealed against the action of the 
atmosphere, as well as against flames. 

The steel-clad mouldings can be heated red- 
hot for hours, and, while the wood will be 
carbonized, the metal shells will not melt or 
lose their shape. Many observers have doubt- 
less noticed in the ruins of a fire, among the 
bricks and mortar, sheet-tin and iron ware, 
sheet-iron stoves and smoke-pipe that _ 
have successfully withstood the in- “ip 
tense heat. The air-tight stove of ‘%- 
the home or shop is heated red-hot 
repeatedly, for a generation or more, 
and otherwise abused, yet it is rarely 
burned through. 

Repeated tests demonstrate that our steel- 
clad woodwork will withstand the severest 
fire tests, and in case of a general conflagra- 
tion it will be found in the ruins of the 
burned building carbonized, but unconsumed 
and intact. 

Sub-divide large areas, and thus decrease 
your insurance rates. Our Flexible Steel-clad 
Doors are approved by Underwriters and Fire 
Inspectors as superior to the Standard Fire 
Door (a wood door covered with sheet tin or 
iron) in fire-resisting properties, and are in- 
expensive. 

Our prices depend on kind of finish, size of 
opening, and if same is to be closed with a 
single or a pair of doors, or with double doors 
with an air-space between. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER COMPANY, 
15 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


“QUILT.” 


“QuiLT ” will make a house warmer in the 
winter and cooler in the summer than six 
layers of rosin building-paper or three of the 
best wool felt, and it is much easier to put on 
than back plaster, a much better insulator, 
and a good deal cheaper. Also “ Quilt ” stays 





where it is put, and has that great advantage 
over either back plaster or mineral wool, both 
of which will break down and let the wind 
through. The filling of “ Quilt” is a series of 
flat fibres, which cross each other at every 


air-spaces, these being the main source of the 
great insulating power. These same _air- 
spaces are fully as effective for deafening as 
for insulating and present an almost im pas- 
sable barrier to sound transmission. “ Quilt ” 
has been very largely and effectively used as 
an insulator in refrigeration, etc. It is made 
by . 
SAMUEL CABOT, 

Boston, Mass. 





FRINK'S REFLECTORS. 


EvectriciTy has made rapid strides in 
many directions, but in none more than in 
electric-lighting of public buildings. Where it 
has been generally used in larger towns and 
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Congregational Church, Flushing, N. Y. 

State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

M. E. Charch, Walton, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Charch, Paris, Ont. ; 

Catholic Church of St. John the Baptist, Brook- 
Isn. N.Y. ; 

Brooklyn M. E. Charch, Jacksonville, M1. __ 

Cutholic Church of Most Holy Redeemer, New 
York, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

U. B. Church, Shippensbarg, Pa. 

Simpson M. E. Church, Erie. Pa. 

Firet Presbyterian Church, Nanaimo, B. C. 

St. Francis Xavier R. C. Church, Little Falls, 
Minn. 

Opera-house, White Plains, N. Y. : 

St. Peter’s German Lutheran Church, Plainfield, 


N. J. 
Salem Evangelical Church, Pottstown. Pa. 
Firet Presbyterian Church, Lancaster. Pa. 
Hasbrouck Institnte, Jersey City. N. J 
M. E. Church, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, B. C. 
First Universalist Church, Danbury, Conn. 
Centenary M. E. Church, Lynchburg, Va. 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lewis- 
town, Pa. 
Durand-Ruel Art Galleries, 389 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. . 


I. P. FRINK, 
551 PEARL STREET, New YORK, N. Y. 


PATENT CONTINUOUS STEEL 
CEILINGS. 


Our Patent Continuous Steel Plates for 


ceilings and side-walls are a triumph of artistic 
design in stamped steel. Plates lapping at 
beads which form part of general design do 
not show joints, and panels can be formed of 
any magnitude by use of our various mold- 
ings. 
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cities, one point, however, has been very 
noticeable; that the lamps have not been 
economically distributed in order to get any- 
where near the maximum capacity of light 


from the current used. This matter, like all | 


others from practical use, adjusts itself in time 
and now that attention is directed to i 
Frink’s celebrated Reflectors have naturally 
come to the rescue, and have been utilized 
and found to be equally beneficial in diffusing 
the light from the electric-light, as they have 
been for many years in connection with oil 
and gas. He has designed many new reflec- 
tors for use with electric-lamps, as well as 
those for gas and electricity. We here present 
to our readers one of our latest designs for a 
combination reflector. 

They are made in a great variety of de- 
signs, suitable to all styles of architecture, 
and at least double the lighting-capacity of 
the current used. 

As stated before, their benefits are now 
being appreciated, as shown by their general 
introduction throughout the country, Mr. 
Frink having recently furnished reflectors for 
lighting the following: 
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First Presbyterian Church. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Moody’s Auditorium, Northfield, Mass. 

St. Peter’s Evangelical Church, Berlin, Ont. 
First Presbyterian Church, Pine Bluff, Ark, 
Saenger Hall, Newark. N. J. 

First Baptist Church, Jackson, O. 


The advantages of not being governed by a 
few fixed sizes of panelled plates in 


1 AY constructing panels in ceiling work, 


>) CY) will, we trust, be appreciated by all 


interested in interior decoration. 

Our Patent Continuous Steel Ceil- 
ings are simple and practical in con- 
struction, light and elegant in appear- 
ance, capable of almost unlimited decoration, 
fireproof, can be washed with sponge and 
water, applicable over old wood or plastered 
ceilings, joints are not noticeable when plates 
are properly applied, and ceilings may be 
panelled without restriction as to size of 
plates, by use of mouldings, deep or other- 
wise. 


ARE PERMANENT, FIREPROOF AND BEAU- 


TIFUL. 


They can be decorated and re-decorated 
should a change in coloring be desired. They 


do not crack or fall like plaster, or dry out 


and shrink like wood. They do not hold 
disease germs or vermin, and can be cleaned 
with sponge and water. For all classes of 
buildings Steel Ceilings are desirable. 

Plates are interchangeable. The variety of 
combinations of which the designs are capa- 
ble are unlimited. No intricate plans to work 
out in stripping, no styling or filling used. 
These plates are specially adapted for side- 
wall finish and wainscoting. 

We furnish estimates promptly, and, where 
necessary, send drawings. Special attention 
given to drawings of architects. In sending 
diagrams of rooms to be covered, please send 
exact measurements, state whether centres 
are desired or not, and give height of room; 
also what room is used for. This will enable 
us to meet your wants more satisfactorily. 
Customers may find it desirable to secure 
help from us on their first work, as a practi- 
cal lesson may be of great advantage to 
them and their workmen. We can furnish 
competent men to apply and decorate our 
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plates, charging for time, board and travelling | expectations, and are now coming back to the 
expenses. only really sanitary closet possible; namely, 
the double-trap closet. 

The washout and the syphon-jet closets are 
now the only ones seriously considered, and it 
is conceded that neither is perfect, but in the 
absence of something better they have been 
accepted and used. 

Notwithstanding the most perfect system of 
ventilation, conditions will arise which cannot 
be anticipated, and which make the single- | 
trap closet uncertain. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 
WHERLING, W. Va., U. S. A. 


connecting the air-space and the lower trap, 
whence it is discharged into the sewer and 
thus finally disposed of. 

Hence, it follows that not only does the 
Venito provide the much-sought-for protection 
in the double-trap closets, but it also ensures 
automatic and positive ventilation of the room 
in which the closet is located, as without the 
removal of the air the closet cannot be oper- 
ated. 

A hotel or other large building requiring a 


A sudden increase of | number of closets, and, consequently, having 





the pressure on the house side or a sudden | one or more constantly in use, is thus continu- 
decrease or partial vacuum on the sewer side | ally provided with a pure-air supply more 
of a system of ventilation or plumbing has | certain by far than any system of ventilation 
been known to break the seal in one or more|relying on atmospheric conditions for its 
single-trap closets on a line of pipe, sufficient, | success. 

at least, to re-establish the equilibrium of | Each Venito Closet, in a word, is provided 
pressure, leaving ope or more openings into| with an automatic ventilating device, operated 


Ong of the most important questions con-|the sewer, to be used as exit for the sewer-| by water-pressure each time the closet is used, 


fronting the present-day architect is the sani- 
tary perfection of the structure in contempla- 
tion. 

Some years ago the plumbing was of minor 
importance, but with the steady advance of 
sanitary science plumbing has come to be the 


gas, which thus enters the room wherein the |removing at every operation at least one 
fixture is situated. cubic foot of contaminated air from the 

This is one of the many reasons why the|structure in which it is located, which air 
double-trap closet has been favored. With| must be and is replaced by Nature, with its 
two traps between the closet and the sewer, | equivalent of pure air. 


there must necessarily be an air-space, which 


The Venito is the first and only closet of 





most important of the many considerations, will take up the variations of pressure and 
entering into the construction of a modern | preserve the water seal, which is, after all has 
edifice, be it office-building, hotel or residence, | been considered, the best possible safeguard 
whatever the estimated cost may be. against sewer-gas, and to preserve which is 
Plumbing and ventilation have become of | the paramount object of all plumbing. 
such mutual importance that they now go; But this air-space, so essential to safety, is 
hand in hand, and the question always to the|the very objection to the ordinary double- 
front is, Are the plumbing and ventilation |trap closet. The air between the traps be- 
comes contaminated by contact 


cannot be operated without its 
removal; it will not ‘be com- 
pressed, or rather cannot be re- 
moved from the closet in a com- 
pressed state; to draw it up into 
the tank means its discharge into 
the room by the way of the flush- 
pipe and flushing-rim of the closet, 
and what is gained in safety against 
variation in pressure is lost by the 
impossibility to dispose of the air 
when the closet is used. 

To jinally dispose of the air be- 
tween the traps has been the dream 
of every closet enthusiast, and has 
been the subject of many experi- 
ments. 
perfect ? Among the most important of the| In the Venito Pneumatic-jet Closet this 
many items to be considered in the plumbing | object is achieved, the closet being operated 
branch is that of water-closets, and what a_by the very removal of the foul air in question, 
change has taken place in a few years! which is discharged directly into the sewer 

From the pan-closet of ten years ago we! through the lower trap with the water from 
have gone successively through the plunger, | the closet, the foul air, once the tank is started, 
the hopper, the washout and the syphon-jet | never reaching the upper trap, being drawn 
experiments, neither of which have fulfilled! by the operation of the closet into the duct 











its kind to be placed on the market, is the 
result of years of experiment, and is now and 
has been for over two years in successful 
operation. 

It is now placed on the market in perfect 
condition, guaranteed to do its work faithfully 
and well, if it be permitted to apply such a 
term to an inanimate piece of clay. 

Illustrated and descriptive catalogue will 


with the fouled water; the closet| be cheerfully furnished and further informa- 


tion gladly and promptly supplied by the 
inventor and manufacturer. 


Cc. H. MUCKENHIRN, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS. 


OnE of the most comprehensive exhibits at 
the"World’s Fair was that of A. H. Andrews 
& Company, the well-known Chicago manu- 
facturers of high-grade bank and office furni- 
ture, opera-chairs, etc. Messrs. Andrews & 
Co. prepared for the Exposition six exhibits — 
for bank and office furniture, folding-beds, 
opera-chairs, metal chairs and lumber dry kiln. 
On each one of these they received an award of 
a medal and adiploma. The bank exhibit con- 
sists of the counter and furniture of the 
World’s Fair Bank in the Administration 
Building. The folding-beds, opera-chairs and 
metal chairs were installed in the Company’s 
booth in the Manufactures Building. The 
lumber dry-kiln was a part of the Forestry 
exhibit. 

The World’s Fair Bank was one of the 
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is best colored and preserved by 


CABOT'S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS. 


Windmill-towers, fences, barns and out-buildings, and all undressed lumber 





look better and wear better if Creosote Stained than if painted, and the staining will 
cost not more than half as much, either to buy or to apply. It is a very good plan 
to stain the /z¢ferior of barns, stables and pens, for not only does the Creosote prevent 
the decay of the wood, but it is a strong antiseptic and insecticide, and will help to 
keep the building wholesome and free from worms and insects. Any boy can apply 


them. 





Send for Samples on Wood, and Watercolor reproductions giving Color Schemes. 


SAMUEL CABOT, - Sole Manufacturer, 


Agents at all Central Points. 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








comparatively few exhibits at the Colum- 
bian Exposition that was built for actual 
use. 

The award to the Andrews Folding-beds 
was based on their thorough construction, 
simple plan and consequent durability. The 
adjustable cable-supporting mattress is sup- 


illustrates several things —the excellence of | in the preparation of which the best artistic 
their apparatus and the intelligence which | and mechanical skill has been employed, and 
has perfected it for one thing, the great suc-|it has been spoken of as one of the finest 
cess that this apparatus has met with as| pieces of printing ever issued in New York. 
proved by the large popular demand for it, |The buildings illustrated as employing their 
for another thing, and, for a third, the fact| coverings will suggest the class of their 
that the “markets of the world” are wide| patrons. The publication is being widely 


plied with each bed. open to American enterprise. distributed among architects and others in- 
Of the Andrews Opera-chairs it is perhaps| Their excellent publication “ Steam” — | terested in non-conducting materials. 
sufficient to say that the highest perfection in! which is far more than a mere trade-catalogue,| Altogether it is a souvenir of some of the 


theatre and church seating has been reached 
in them. The Andrews Assembly chairs are 
found in the finest churches in the land. More 
than 100,000 Andrews chairs are sold an- 
nually. 

The Andrews Metal Chairs also received an 
award and a diploma for special excellence. 
These chairs are a comparatively new inven- 
tion and are an ingenious adaptation of 
twisted wire into the form of a beautiful, 
strong and comfortable chair. They are 
practically indestructible, light, with highly- 
polished finish in brass, antique copper or 
nickel, with wood, leather or plush seat. 
Various adaptations of the simple chair 
have been made, including an adjustable 
spring - back chair for pianists and type- 


ee A 


since it is largely a treatise on the qualities | finest architectural structures in the United 
and application of steam, considered abstract- | States, and well worth preserving. A copy 
ly as a motive force — has long been in the | will be furnished to any one, without charge, 
hands of architects and others whose duties | on application to them. 

compel them to have some positive and prac- 


tical knowledge as to the ways and means of 
generating and using steam. Tue F. O. Norton Cement has such a well- 


established reputation, that the leading archi- 
tects and engineers throughout the country 
are in the habit of naming it as the cement 
houses would shrink from. required in their first-class work. Perhaps 
This book naturally was prepared and the best evidence of its value for all classes of 
published in English, but, not satisfied with work may be gathered from the fact that it is 
this, the Babcock & Wilcox Co. have just frequently used instead of Portland cement 
issued their new edition in three separate and | in bridge and heavy building foundations. A 
identical parts, one in English, one in large bridge at Woonsocket, R. I., has just 
French and the third in German. been completed, wherein the “ Norton ” brand 
Of course, the French and German editions | 76 exclusively used in concrete foundations. 
are intended for distribution in the foreign This is also true of many other bridges, nota- 
market. Yet, nevertheless, we advise Ameri- bly so of the Brooklyn Bridge which stands 
can architects to try to procure from the entirely on the “F. O. Norton’ cement 
manufacturers the book in its three parts, for | Concrete. 
it offers an admirable chance to acquire a 
familiarity with French and German techni- Apvices have been received at the Ameri- 
cal terms without much difficulty, since the] can office of the Compagnie Générale des- 





To prepare such a work and then give it 
away must have called for an investment of 
capital that many solvent and even opulent 


writers. 

The Andrews Dry-Kiln was judged worthy 
of an award for its fireproof qualities; for its 
progressive system of heating; even circu- 
lation of heat without aid of blower or 
chimney; controlling condensation of moist- 
ure, leaving surface of lumber moist until all 
humidity is driven from interior ; economy of 





heat. English original is always at hand to be used! Asphaltes de France (35 Broadway, New 
AA AR DRE WS 00s as a “pony.” York), that the Company has received the 
CnhiIcaGo, ILL. ake eee ee, ‘ ° 
dat ee se cats highest Gold Medal prize at the International 
NOTES. Exhibitions, at both Lyons and Antwerp. 


A SUCCESSFUL BOILER. 


Tue Babcock & Wilcox Co., of New York, 
have done a really extraordinary thing which 


Tar H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co.|for superiority in quality of their Seyssel 
have issued a pamphlet “ Heat Insulation and|and Mons Asphaltes and for excellence of 
Fire Protection in Prominent Buildings,” | work. 
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61-63 Cold Street, °- 


apy | An Entirely 
Bo New 
Double-Trap 
Syphon Closet. 





The air is completely removed from 
between the two traps and discharged 
into the sewer with water. No air is 
drawn into the flush pipe. There is no 
refill from the up-leg of the closet, but 
a fresh and clean seal is left in both 
traps. The room is ventilated every 
time the closet is used. 


See the seat attachment? 


GRACEFUL, 
STRONG, 
and CLEAN. 


the most perfect sanitary fixture on 
the market. 


WRITE FOR -., 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





C. H. MUCKENHIRN, 


Detroit, Mich. 





DUBOIS & DARROW, 


EASTERN SELLING AGENTS, 
NEW YORK. 





Tne Gurney Heater Manufacturing Co., 
of Boston, shrewdly remarks that ‘an Ara- 
bian horse with a mule’s head and a zebra's 
tail isn’t an Arabian horse,” and that if archi- 
tects hope to get from the Gurney apparatus 


S. D. Kelly. 


all it is capable of doing, they must use with it 
the appropriate radiators. 


McGinnis. 


(cements | addition, 97 Hickory St.; $3,000. 

THE catalogue of the Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., shows a number of 
designs of real delicacy and excellence as 


son $t.; $3,000. 
North California Ave.; $3,000. 


amonget the stock patterns of their steel ceil- | cincinnati, O.— Vine st., No, 246, remodelling brick 
building; $10,000; own., G. W. Schuler; arch.,G. W. 


ings, which any architect can procure on 
short notice. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Buildiny Nswe 


Drach. 








man & Deisler, 11 East 59th St. 


Fifth Ave., No. 115, seven-st’y brick store, 371’ x 84 
to have extensive internal alterations; $10,000; 
own., Estate of Henrietta Constablv, 9 East 83d St.; St 
arch., Wm. Schickel & Co., 246 Fifth Ave. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Boston, Mass. — Bowdoin St., cor. Cambridge St., | 
West End, the tirst floor of brick dwells. to be con- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 
verted into stores; own., Benj. F. Shattuck; arch., | 27 x 65’, 65’ high to be extended on the front 20? x 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Oak St., No. 264, three-st’y brick 
addition to Turn Hall; $7,500; own., Buffalo Turn 
Verein; arch , August Esenwein; bld., Watson & 


| Chicago, I11.— Carden Malting Co., brick elevator | 
John K. Hoxie, three-st’y brick addition and 
alterations, 4440 Michigan Ave.; $30,000. 
©. Hotchkiss, 2 brick stories additional, 1608 Madi- | 


Mrs. Jessie Woodruff, one-st’y brick addition, 395 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 
Park Ave., nw cor. 59th St. four-st’y brick dwel}). 





10’, 17’ high with interior alterations; $5,000; own., 
Elizabeth A. Solor, 968 Park Ave.; arch., M. V. B. 
Ferdon, 1760 Broadway, 

One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St., 8 e cor. 8th 
Ave., seven-st’y brick botel, 50’ x 100’, 80’ high, to be 
altered internally; $4,000; own., Seth M. Milliken, 
79 Leonard St.; arch., Warren & Burhorn, 136 Lib- 
erty St. 

Liberty St., 8 @ cor. Washington St., seven-st’y 
brick office, 72’ x 111’, 90’ high, to be altered inter- 
nally; $6,000; own., C. F. Hotfiman, 31 West 72d St.; 
arch., Clinton & Kussell, 32 Nassau St. 

West Seventy-seventh St., No. 208, three-st’y brick 
stable, 25’ x 102’, 39’ high, to be raised on the rear 
with internal alte: ations; §5,000; own., M. Guggen 
heimer & Son, 44 Cedar St.; arch., Van Campen 
Taylor. 183 West Union Sq. 


Lockport, N. Y. — Stone, 40’ x 60’, addition, 25’ high; a y % 
own, Holly Mfg. Co ; con., W. F. Huston. Philadelphia, Pa — Union St.,8 w cor. Front St, 


New York, N. Y.— East Twelfth St., No. 115, three- 
st’y brick dwell., 20’ x 52/, 46)’ high, to be extended 
2” x 43, Si high with internal alterations; $5,000; 
own., Acosta Nichols, 42 West 9th St.; arch., Buch- Ave. 


interior alterations to church for reading-rvom; 
con., Henry C. Dahl, 403 South 5th St. 

Columbia Ave., No. 619, three-st’y brick addition 
to dwell.; con., John M. Whelan, 240 Glenwood 


Sergeant St..8 e cor. Jasper St., three-st’y brick 
addition, 32.3’ x 33.8’, with brownstone trimmings to 
H. A. Brown School; con., M. McManus, 1416 Tioga 


Spring Garden St.,8 w cor. 23d St., exterior and 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND 


EMENT 








is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a Jaryer amount of sand or gravel 


with less loss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. 


made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 
The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wall 


around Governor's Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. 


It is the finest ground cement 


It is as follows: Tensile 


strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 


For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. 


Most of the prominent Railroad 


Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alterations and Additions Continued.) 


interior alterations to two-st’y brick market-house; 
own., H Haus; con., J. England & Bro., 2217 
Wolley St. 

North Twenty-second St., No. 2004, interior altera- 
tions and new brownstone front to three-st’y dwell.; 
con., J. S. Connell & Sun, 1919 Woodstock St. 

Reed St., 1 w cor, 2d St., new brick front to three- 
st’y store and dwel).; con., George W. Jackson, 922 
South 4th St. 

Locust St., 0 w cor. 40th St., 3 three-st’y brick 
back buildings, 20’! x 25/; own., Joln H. Rose, 232 
South 40th St. 

Passyunk Ave., No. 1913, two-st’y brick and stone 
back bu Iding; bld., John O'Connor, Dickinson St., 
8 Ww cor. loth St. 

Chestnut St., No, 1408, interior alterations and new 
front; estimates are being made for the work; own., 
Citizens Trust and Surety Co.; arch , W. EK. Jack- 
B0n, 927 Chestiuut St. 

South Nineteenth St., No. 114, all plana have been 
completed for alterations to the four-st’y dwell. of 
John L. Clawson and plans placed on boards for 
estimates. ‘They call fora front of Pompeiian brick 
and stone, slate roof; arch., Day & Cvuates, 910 
Drexel Building. 

HOOSES. 


Collingawood, N. J.—Six dwells. will be built for 
Wim. S. Darnell; con., Forman & Littleton. 


Far Hills, N. J.— T'wo-st’y and attic stone and frame 
dwell., shingle roof; own., John T. Dillon: arch., 
Boring o Titton, 57 Broadway, New York City. 


Frankford, Pa.— Sellers St.,a w cor. Leiper St., 3 
two-st’y brick dwells.; own., Wm. M. France, 1356 
Sellers St. 


Jenkintown, Pa.— Three-st’y brick, frame and 
atone dwell.; own., John Pems Brock; arch., Baker 
& Dallett, Walnut St., 8 w cor. 5th Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Madison, N. J.—Two-st'y frame dwe'l.; about 
$7,000; arch., Boring & Tilton, 57 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y.; own., Dennis Wilder. 

Two-st’y stone and frame dwell.; about $6,000; 
arch., Boring & Tilton, 57 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y.; own., K. C. Hollander. 


Montclair, N. J.— Plans for a frame dwell. have 
been prepared by J. H. Lockwood to be erected for 
M.S. Wright at a cost of about $6,000. 


Morristown, N. J.—Two-st’y and attic dwell., 35’ x 
50; own., M. Harriman; arch., Kk. E. Walsh. 


New York, N. Y.— Prospect Ave., e 8, 25/s Elsemere 
Pl., three-st’y brick and frame dwell , 207 x 40’, 35’ 
high, peak shingle roof; $3 500; own., Thomas Fells, 
320 Henry St.; arch., T. J. Blair, 1602 Clinton Ave. 

One Hundred and Fiftieth St., u 8, 1289 w Morris 
Ave., three-st’y brick and frame dwell., 22/ x 50’, 34/ 
high, flat tin roof; $5,800; own., Thomas Harrigan, 
473 East 150th St.; arch., Hiram Horenberger, 682 
Kast 159th St. 

Second Ave., © 8, 32;/n Highbridge St., three-st’y 
brick and frame dwell., 22” x 32’, 38 high, tat and 
peak tin and shingle roof; $4,000; own., Wm. H. 
Odell, Clairmont Ave., High Bridge; arch., George 
M. Walgrove, 99 Nasaau St. 

South St., u 8, 430’ e Palisade Ave., three-st’y 
brick and frame dwell., 52’ x 43’, 40 high, mansard 
shingle and tin roof; $9,500; own., Margaret F. 
Combs, Riverdale; arch., Raleigh C. Gilder, 82 
Broadway. 

Washington Ace., © 8. 316! n 169th St., three-st’y 
brick dwell., 22’ x 52’, 45’ high, flat tin ruvof; $10,000; 
own,, T. F. Ganan, 60 Albauy St.; arch., T. J. Miller 
& Co., 727 East 163d St. 

Eighty--ighth St., 8 8, 62% e Amsterdam Ave., 3 
threo-st’y brick dwells., 17’ x 18 x 52’, 46 hiyh. flat 
tin roofs; $1,600; own., James B. Gillis, 144 Weat 
88th St.; arch., Neville & Bagge, 274 West 119th St. 


Norwood, 0. — Frame dwell.; $7,000; own., A. Percy 
Hoor; arch., Des Jardins & Hayward, Cincinnati. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Cumberiand St., 88, 6 2ith St., 
3 two-st’y brick dwells. and stable; own., L. A. 
Hubba, 2412 North 40th St. 

Caumberlind St., n 8, 160" 8 27h St., two-at’y brick 
dwell. with back building; con., Thomas Nelson, 
2402 Showaker St.; own., Samuel Stubbs, 

Fisteenth St.,e 8, n Westmoreland St.. 10 two-st’y 
brick and stone dwells. with back buildings; own., 
George W. Zane, 2127 Camace St. 

Curlisle St., w 8,1 Westmoreland St., 10 two-at’y | 
brick and stone dwells.; own., George Ww. Zane, 2127 
Camac St 

North Sixth St., Nos, 3021-3023, 2 two-st’y brick | 
dwells. with back buildinge; own., William Bech- | 
m%n, 1215 Susquehanua Ave. 

Brewster sSf., a 8, ¢ 20th St., 
dwells. with back buildings; bid., D. RK. Crane, 3343 | 
Uber St. 

Girard Ave., 88, 108 w 41st St , 6 three-st’y brick 
dwells. 177 x 353’, with back buildings, 1347 x 20; 
owan., Field & Metzger, 905 North 42d St. 






16 two-st’y brick | St. Louis, 


Prack, healuidye & Ea 


7 BOWLING GREEN, 
NEW YORK. 


LANE'S 


ANTI-FRICTION. 
MATERIAL THE BEST. 


Ease of Movement. 


~ LANE’S Patent Noiseless Steel Parlor Door Hanger. 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessly. 
Single steel track instead of double wood rail. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 








Patent Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
NO BREAKAGE, 


Always in Order. 


ee. Ask your Hardweare dealer, and send for Circular. 
Manufactured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Mold St., 8 e and 8s w oor. Moore St., 6 three-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own., J. H. Bey- 
erlin, 1604 South Broad St. 

Monmouth St.,8 e8, w Jasper St., 10 two-st’y brick 
dwells., including one store; own., William Schnei- 
der, 1832 Orleans St. 

Ruth St., e and w 8, 8 Monmouth St., 9 two-st’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own., William 
Schneider, 1832 Orleans St. 

Jefferson St., n © cor, 20th St., tbree-st’y brick 
dweils. with back buildings; con., D. M. Nuneviller 
& Son, 2132 Sharswood St. 

Wheat St., No. 1338, two-st’y brick dwell.; con., 
John P. Kidd, 1332 South 3d St. 

Franklin St., w 8, 233/n Indiana Ave., 2 two at’y 
brick dwells. with back buildings; own., John Mo- 
Bride, 1506 Hart Lane. 

South Sizth St. Nos. 942-944, 2 three-st’y brick and 
stone dwells. with back buildings; con., Henry C. 
Dahl], 408 South 5th St.; own., Dr. George Polis. 

Chestnut and Forty-first Sts., 2 three-st’'y Pom- 
peiian brick dwells., tile roofs; arch., P. P. Elkinton, 
532 Walnut St. 

Clark St.,8 e 8,8 w Lefevre St., 2 two-st’y frame 
and brick dwells.; con., Lewis Abler, 4489 Saimon 
St. 

Cambria St., 88 below Aimber St., 2 two-st’y brick 
dwells.; own., Mathias Kerstuga, Mercy St., 0 6 cor. 
Front St. 

Harvey St.,8 8, bet. Wayne Ave. and Green St., 
8 three-st’y brick and frame, shingle roof dwells.; 
ee Weekey, Dade & Noble, Phil-Elena and Greene 

ts. 
Jefferson St., No. 303, two-st’y stone dwell.; own., 
Albert Cole, 295 Jefferson St. 

Fairhill and Luzerne Sts.,two-st’y stone and brick 
dwell.; con., John Miiler, 3919 North 6th St. 

Mifflin St., No. 1336, three-st’y brick dwell. with 
brownstone trimmings; own., Hugh McNeile, 1944 
Passyunk Ave. 

Ellsworth St.. No. 1347, three-st’y brick dwell.; 
own., Samuel Cummings; con., John G. Ruff, 619 
Cherry St. 


Mo. — Dwell., Park and Ewing Sts.; $2,- 
900; own., J. Tenner; con., E. J. Roed. 

Dwell., Blair aud Grand Sts.; $3,000; own. and 
con., E. lddings. 

Dwell., Morgan and Sarah Sts.; $7,000; own., 
Charter Oak Investment Co.; con., Thos. J. Kelly. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Dwells., Page and Pendleton Sts., $8,000; 
and con., L. Biszant. 

Dwells., Pendleton and Cook Sts.; $8,000; own. 
and con., L. Biszant. 

Dwells., Spring and Laclede St.; $7,000; own. and 
con., L. Biszant. 

Dwell., Page and Union Sts.; $3,500; own., G. B. 
Morgan; con., C. A. Metune. 

Dwell, Menerva end Academy Sts.; $3,000; own. 
and con., Wm. Hambley. 

Dwell., Cadet St. and Broadway; $3,100; own., 
Wm. H il; con., W. Hambley. 

Dwell., Flora and Spring Sts.; $4,500; own., ©. F. 
Pommer; con., A. Wager. 


West Chester, Pa.— South Matlock St., George 
Townseud and Cloyde Baldwin are each having a 
dwell. built; Mr. S. M. Braunstein is putting up 
four houses. 

South Franklin St., Mifflin Rigg is building two 
dwells. 

South Franktin St., Chas. Warner is about to 
have a row of dwells. built. 


Worcester, Mass. — Shattuck S?t., two-st’y frame 
dwell.; own., Ella E. Haynes; arch , W. H. Harvey; 
bid., E. J. Cusse. 

Central Ave., one-and-one-half-at’y frame dwell.; 
own., H. Firmin; con., Rankin & Woodside. 

Water St., one-and-one-half-at’y frame dwell.; 
own., B. Colton; day-work. 

Green Lune, two-st’y frame dwell.; own., L. A. 
Smith; con., H. B. Pender. 

Coral St., two-st’y frame dwell.; own., Thomas B. 
Cowan; con., D. M. Waterman. 

Knight S/., two-st’vy frame dwell.; own., H. M. 
Knight; con., A. M. Knight. 

Catalpa St., two-st’y frame dwell.; own., Mrs. 
sau . Durfee; arch., W. H. Harvey; con., L. N. 

all, 

Columbia Park, two-st’y frame dwell.; own., Wm. 
= Boyden; arch., W. H. Harvey; con., C. A. Col- 

urn. 

Ingleside Ave., two-st’'y frame dwell.; own., P. 
Richard; con., C. O. Blake. 


York. Pa.— East Market St, brick and marble 
dwell.; $20,000; own.. Dr. K. L. Eisenhart; arch., J. 
A. Dempwolf; bid., Geo. 8S. Yinger. 

East Market Si., brick and marble dwell.; own., 
M. D. Martin; arch., J. A. Dempwolf; bid., Geo. 8, 
Yinger. 


Own. 
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KASPER’S SELF-ACTING OATS- 
CLEANER. 


One of the most perplexing problems, as 


well as one of the most important questions |. 


confronting the architect in drawing plans 
for stables, is the cleaning of the grain for 
feed for the horses, without delay or unneces. 
sary labor. 

Science and invention have made rapid 
strides in many directions, but in none more 
than in the automatic cleaning of grain for 
this very purpose. 

The primitive method so long in vogue by 
- the more careful grooms, though far from 
thorough in its results, is, at least, an attempt 
in the right direction. 

Meanwhile, architects in getting out their 
plans recognized the necessity of some per- 
fect process for cleaning the oats as they 
came from the bin, and thanks to the untiring 
efforts of the inventor, a machine for thor- 
oughly cleaning oats has been perfected, 
which is welcomed with satisfaction, and is 
generally mentioned in specifications. It is 
as moderate in price as it is simple in con- 
struction. 

This oats-cleaner, or what may be more 
technically termed ‘“ Kasper’s Self-Acting 
Oats-Cleaner for Stable Use” has become so 
popular already that over fourteen thousand 
(14,000) of them are now in use, and in every 
instance doing faultless work. 

This appliance is the only one in the 
market for perfectly cleaning oats, as none 
can be drawn through it without being sep- 
arated or purified from dirt, dust, weed-seeds 
or any admixture whatever, and for the gen- 
eral benefit of all who own horses, as well as 
for the health and comfort of that noble 
animal, no owner should neglect to inform 
himself fully of the value of this simple de- 
vice. In his own factory all the machines 
are constructed under the supervision of ex- 
pert mechanics, and no machine is allowed to 
pass from the factory to the warerooms until 
carefully inspected and fully tested, and no 
cleaner has ever been returned as unsatis- 
factory. 

The capacity: of the factory, though twice 
increased, is now only equal to the demand. 

Mr. Whitfield has filled orders from Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Cuba, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Australia, Chili, Italy, India, and 
South Africa, and more than fourteen thou- 
sand are now in use in all parts of this 
country and Canada, and he has thousands of 
testimonials, without one complaint. 

This result has been accomplished mainly 
through the energetic work of Mr. Whitfield 


the public, who have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the benefits to be derived from 


scriptive catalogue will be cheerfully furnished 
and further information gladly and promptly 


the use of this most simple and perfect inven-| supplied by the owner and manufacturer. 


tion, which requires no power, operating au- 
tomatically. 

Owners of horses have lately become aware 
of the fact that thousands of animals annu- 
ally come to a premature end from the 
amount of extraneous matter consumed with 
their oats. 

The exhibition and operation of ‘‘ Kasper's 
Self-Acting Oats-Cleaner’ at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, where twenty-six (26) 
were in constant use by the officials, a Medal 
and Diploma being awarded, fairly opened 
their eyes, and when they realized the amount 





of dirt and impurities the cleaner removed 
from oats supposed to be clean, they were 
indeed surprised, and acknowledged that 
there was something new under the sun. 

At the salesroom of the manufacturer, Mr. 
Thomas Whitfield, 369 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., was recently on exhibition a 
Cleaner made by him for use in one of the 
finest stables in the City of New York. 

The plan of this Cleaner did not differ 
materially from those heretofore made, but 
the materials were solid mahogany, the metal 
for exterior furnishings were solid brass, 
heavily gold-plated. This we understand is 
in thorough keeping with the fixtures of the 
stable for which it is designed, and it is cer- 
tainly a strong endorsement of the practical 
value of the device to have it considered 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MAGNESIA SECTIONAL COY- 


ERINGS. 


We exhibit herewith extracts from a 
report of a comparison of Pipe - coverings, 
made by Louis Schmidt, B. Sc., Analytical 
Chemist, of East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the form of an affidavit, as we 
think that its publication will prove interest- 
ing to your readers and increase the general 
fund of useful knowledge. 





Louis Schmidt being first duly sworn says : 
STATE OF OHIO Ss 
HAMILTON County. 


I have experimented with the different steam- 
pipe coverings sold on this market, witb respect 
to their non-conductivity, strength, durability, 
etc., in the following manner: 

I had constructed an apparatus with six two- 
inch steam pipes six feet long extending from: it. 
It was arranged with a trap, so-that dry steam 
went into these pipes. At the end of each six 
feet was a cap and a one-quarter-inch nipple and 
valve, by which the condensation was drawn off. 
Upon the four inside lines was placed aix feet of 
the different sectional coverings to be tested. All: 
connections were thoroughly covered. The out- 
side lines were covered (5 and 6) so as to place 
all of the sectional coverings under equal condi- 
tions. I have, for convenience, numbered the 
samples as follows : 

1. Philip Carey Manufacturing Co.’s Standard 
ate {agnesia Sectional Removable Pipe Cov- 
ering. 

2. H. W. John’s Manufacturing Co.’s Asbestos- 
Sponge Moulded Sectional Covering. 

3. Chicago Fireproof Covering Co.’s Ideal As- 
bestos Moulded Covering. 

4. Keasbey & Mattison Co.’s Magnesia Sec- 
tional Covering. 

5. Philip Carey Manufacturing Cc.’s Asbestos 
Cement. 

6. Keasbey & Mattison Co.’s Magnesia Plastic. 

I purchased all of the coverings on the open 
market from the agents of the manufacturers. 

Steam was turned on at midnight ; the valves 
at the end of each six feet of the coverings were 
opened to allow the condensation to drip into 
bucketa ; at seven o'clock in the morning the 
valves were closed and the condensation was 
drawn off each hour until the pipes became thor- 
ough!y heated, and the quantities of water became 
uniform. At twelve o'clock noon, the test was 
started, the condensation was drawn off and meas: 
ured for three consecutive hours, namely, one, 
two and three o’clock, with the following results : 


No. 1..231 grammes, or 384 grammes per foot per hour. 
No. 2..228 sé ‘6 38 66 rT 66 ‘6 66 
No. 3..272 ae ** 453 ec se 6c “ 
No. 4..216 sd “6 sc a“ Gti 66 
No. 5..392 Be 6s sé ci ‘6 se 
No. 6..232 “ oe 304 “ “a 6c 


Average steam pressure, 73 pounds. 
ture 315° Fah. 

Average temperature of room 28°C, or 72.4” 
Fah. 
Tests were then made of the strength of each of 
the sectional coverings in the following manner : 
Cross-sections of pieces for two-inch steam pipe 
one inch high were subjected to pressure until 
crushed to one-half inch in height ia each case, 


Tem pera- 


‘n bringing his oats-cleaners to the notice ot | essential to the outfit. Illustrated and de-| with the following results : 
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Area. | Ultimate streas.' Pressure per sq. in. 
No. 1. | 118q. ins. 660 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 
No.2.|11 ‘“ 1,230 “ 113 “ 
No.3.{11  “ 1,175 * | 107 
No.4.) 11 “ 2,800 ‘ | 255 * 


Pieces carefully cut from the sections used -in 
the test were subjected to pressure in the same 
manner, with the following results : 


Area. '| Ultimate stress.| Pressure per sq. in. 





No. 1. | 11 8q. ins. 460 Iba 42 Ibe. 
No.2 |i 40 43.5 
No.3|11  “ 360 * 32.7 “ 
No.4.i11 “ 2,800 255.0“ 


ON a a 

The coverings were only on the steam pipes 
fifteen hours. Number 4 stood the same pressure 
after as before. 

Pieces of each were soaked in water for three 
weeks : 

1. Softened and disintegrated. 

2. Disintegrated completely. 

3. Less rigid than No. 1, more rigid than 
No 2. : 

4. Remained rigid. 

A sample of each covering was then taken 
from the pipe, and an analyeis made thereof, 
yielding the following results : 


No.1. | No.2. | No. 3. | No. 4. 











Moisture.........- 8.28% | 4.58%;,| 7.360%, | 2.98% 
Asbestos .......... 4.730 | 3.24.) BATE | 4.787%, 
Alumina and iron. | 0.6277! 1.2147 | 8.75% | 2 65% 
Sulphate of lime.. | 86.37%, | 90.97% | 81.427, | None. 
Magnesia.......-.-. Trace. | Trace. ! Trace. | 89.59%, 


This report was made for the purpose of find- 
ing out the true relation which each covering 
bears to the others in non-conducting qualities, 
strength, etc. Having purchased all of the cover- 
ings in person in the open market, insured rep- 
resentative samples of the material as sold by 
the manufacturers. a 

The coverings above mentioned were applied in 
my presence, in this way insuring an impartial 
test of all coverings under like conditions. 

Louis SCHMIDT. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1894. 

JAS. R. FORAKER. 


Notary Public in and for Hamilton County, O. 
We think that the tables of “ Structural 
Strength ” and “Composition” are highly 
important. 
§. C. NIGHTINGALE & CHILDS, 
134 PEARL ST., Boston, MASS. 


PRESSED AND ENAMELLED BRICK. 


Tue Tiffany Pressed Brick Company of 
Chicago desires to call attention to the follow- 
ing recent endorsement of the quality of their 
Enamelled Brick. | 

(COPY) 
CHICAGO, November 2, 1894. 
J. VAN INWAGEN, Esq., President Tiffany 

Pressed Brick Company. 

Dear Sir, — We have used about 160,000 
of your American Manufactured Enamelled 
Brick (English size) in the Marquette Build- 
ing, the largest and most expensive office- 
building in the West. They have proved 
very satisfactory as to quality, finish, etc., 
and we believe them to be equal to those of 
the best English manufacture. Yours truly, 

GEORGE A. FULLBR COMPANY. 
Per GEORGE A. FULLER, President. 


SEAMLESS. TUBING. 
UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT E, 
MINES AND MINING. 22629. 
Ad- 
Class 


EXHIBITOR — Randolph & Clowes. 
dress Waterbury, Conn. Group 51. 
342. 


Exuipit — Seamless Drawn Copper Tubes. 
Brazed Brass Tubes. Sheet Copper. 


AWARD. 


Seamless Drawn Copper Tubes. — Very ad- 
mirable workmanship ; manufacture of seam- 
less cold-drawn tubes of brass and of copper 
of most extraordinary size. They consist of 
many seamless, drawn-brass and copper tubes, 
from one-eighth-inch to sixteen inches inside 
diameter, and up to forty feet long ; also shells 
for dynamite, up to fourteen inches diameter, 
and seamless cold-drawn copper boilers up to 
sixteen inches in diameter and sixty gallons 
in capacity. 

Brazed Brass Tubes. — A great variety of 
pretty patterns of variegated brass and cop- 
per tubing and moulding, and successfully 
overcoming serious technical difficulties in 
making them. It consists of a great number 
and variety of variegated copper and brass 
brazed tubings and mouldings. The patterns 
are attractive, and many involve considerable 
technical difficulty. The variegated and ir- 
regular tubing is made by rolling a brazed 


plain tube at a single pass, between rolls 
which have the variegated pattern cut into 
their surfaces, while a mandrel inside the tube 
carrying irregularly shaped rolls, forces the 
copper or brass tubing into the recesses in 
the main rolls, which are outside the tube. 

Sheet Copper. — A very striking installa- 
tion, and educational value of a large collec- 
tion of sheet and spun brass and tee and 
of copper and brass tubing very strikingly in- 
stalled. 

Signed by Judges and Chairmen of Execu- 
tive Committee on Awards. 





UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT H, 


MANUFACTURES. 7271. 
ExuH1BiToR — Randolph & Clowes. Ad- 
dress Waterbury, Conn. Group 120. Class 


756. 
Exurnit — Boilers, and Brass and Copper 


Kettles. 
, AWARD. 


Superior quality of material, great strength 
in construction and fine finish. 

Signed by Judges and Chairmen of Execu- 
tive Committee on Awards. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


WE mentioned last month the receipt of 
a number of publications relating to the “ Cor- 
respondence Schools,” at Scranton, Pa.; among 
these, and of most interest, are a large num- 
ber of letters, nearly two hundred, written 
by students in respect to their experience 
and opinions of the system. It is the most 
original agency for technical education that 
has ever been devised, capable of an exten- 
sion that has no visible limit, and portends a 
time when we will not set off a few of the 
most fortunate for education, but educate all 
up to the limits required in the application of 
the skilled arts. One effect will be to raise 
the standard of the ordinary courses in tech- 
nical colleges and schools, because mediocrity 
can be attained at a tithe of the expense, and 
in ways more congenial to most students. 

The habit of writing out exercises is a 
good one, good in all kinds of mnemonic 
effort, and when to this is added the interest 
of a communication personally addressed, and 
the environment of a home, it is easy to dis- 
cern the attraction of a correspondence sys- 
tem. 

Among the papers mentioned is one sheet 
of examples in hydraulics, that as a collec- 
tion of educational problems is the best we 
bave ever seen. When a set school-book is 
done, and the plates made, there is an end, 
but in the present system a tentative course 
is possible. Change and improvement can 
go on continually; not only this, the prob- 
lems submitted can be nicely graded to the 
requirement and capacity of the student, and 
can, by the facility for change, be made rele- 
vant to particular examples or practice. — 
Industry, San Francisco, Cal., Oct., 1894. 


VITRIFIED EARTHENWARE. 


VITRIFIED Earthenware is made by so mix- 
ing the material that in the process of firing, 
the glaze and the clay become thoroughly fused 
or melted together, making the body of equal 
density all the way through, and absolutely 
impermeable to water or acids, securing great 
strength and positive immunity from crazing 
or crackling, insuring durability and conse- 
quently adding immensely to the value, while 
only moderately enhancing the cost, and has 
been adopted, and is now being called for by 
the U. S. Government. We firmly believe 
that Vitrified Ware (because it is better) will 
surely supersede the common ware (whether 
imported or domestic) for sanitary goods, 
water-closets, urinals, wash-basins, etc.; and 
desiring still to be found in the front ranks 
in the march of improvement, we hereby 


announce the fact that we are now prepared 
to receive orders for our specialties made of 
this material, assuring our patrons that the 
superior quality of the goods will more than 
compensate for the slight advance in the 
cost. We are confident that architects will 
appreciate the advantages to be gained by 
the use of Vitrified Earthenware, and take 
pleasure in extending a cordial invitation to 


call and examine samples. 

As evidence as to how Vitrified Chinaware 
is regarded in Government circles, we reprint 
the following 


(Extract from Army and Navy Register, June 2, 
1894, page 263.1 


AMERICAN VITRIFIED POTTERY. 


The American Vitrified Pottery is a 
hard, strong impervious material of a fine 
white color, combining in a high degree all 
the qualities necessary to make it an ideal 
material to be used in the manufacture of 
sanitary plumbing fixtures. 

The production of this ware is a triumph 
for the American manufacturers, and the 
credit is due Mr. James H. Lyons, of the 
Keystone Pottery Company of Trenton, N. J., 
as being the first to place on the market a 
class of pottery for the manufacture of plumb- 
ing specialties that is fully equal in every 
respect to the ware which has heretofore been 
held as the standard by sanitary engineers. 

A perfect sanitary fixture must be en- 
tirely non-absorbent under all conditions, and 
not dependent for its protection on a glaze, 
which will crack or craze. 

A number of tests to demonstrate the 
superiority of the Vitrified Pottery over the 
ordinary have been made at a number of 
places. In these tests two pieces of the same 
size, one of the ordinary and the other of 
the Vitrified Pottery were selected, weighed 
and immersed in water. At the end of 
twenty-four hours, the test pieces were taken 
out of the water and weighed bv a delicate 
pair of scales. The ordinary pottery had 
absorbed its own weight of water, while no 
increased weight could be detected in the 
vitrified. The strength of the vitrified was 
found to be about twice that of the ordinary 
pottery. This point alone strongly commends 
vitrified ware to the attention of our Army 
and Navy experts. 

The Vitrified Sanitary Ware sold by 
Fred Adee & Co. is made by the Keystone 


Pottery Co. 
FRED ADEE & Co. 
90 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


DESCRIPTION OF BOYLE’S PNEU- 
MATIC WATER-CLOSET:! 

DuRING the past fifteen or twenty years 
the attention of sanitary engineers and of 
plumbers has been directed towards improve- 
ments in water-closets more than to those of 
almost any other sanitary device connected 
with the house-drainage system. Boyle main- 
tained that a perfect water-closet should meet 
all the following requirements : 


1. It should be simple and durable in con- 
struction. 


2. Its flushing should be easy, quick, thor- 
ough and noiseless. 

3. It should at all times, even during the 
period of flushing, maintain a perfect water- 
seal or barrier against sewer gas. 

4. It should be economical in its use of 
water. 

5. It should be compact, convenient, and, 
as far as possible, ornate. 

6. Its bowl should be ventilated so as to 
carry off bad odors. 

7. Any accident or faulty construction en- 
dangering the house from sewer gas should at 
once be patent. 

8. It should contain a sufficient quantity of 
water in its bowl to receive deposited matter. 

9. Its trap or traps should be effectively 
guarded against evaporations, in order that 
the water-seal should not be evaporated too 
rapidly. 


1Written by Dr. Cyrus Edson, Commiasioner ot 
Health for the State and City of New York. 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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aan AND DIPLOMA 


awarded the 


KASPER SELF-ACTING 
=—_OATS CLEANER, 


by the 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 














IN USH IN OVER 14,000 STABLES. 


* i se 


It.is a device that every horse 
owner should have, and certain- 
ly would not be without, after 
knowing its merits. 


SEND FOR ONE 


on approval, and its value will 
be demonstrated in a short time 
to your entire satisfaction. If 
it is not, return the cleaner at my 
expense. 


A STARTLING FACT 


That many valuable horses 
have been permanently in- 
jured by being fed oats which 
had been considered clean 
when put into the bin. 
AVOID THIS POSSIBILITY 
By using a 


KASPER *\férine | 
OATS CLEANER 


Which thoroughly removes 
all dirt and impurities, not 
only protecting the health 
of your animals but proving 


A PAYING INVESTMENT, 


A saving of from one to two 
quarts of oats per day on every 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
and Price List, containing names 
and testimonials of prominent 
parties who have tried the 
machine, and whose names and 
reputation emphasize their rec- 


horse is accomplished. TRY ommendation. 
ONE AND BE CONVINCED. 
als 
als eT we 
se = 








Cleaners are shipped reagy to put UP» which any one can easily do. 


THOMAS WHITFIELD, 


Sole Owner and Manufacturer, - 369 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


ACENTS WANTED IN ANY IMITATION OR INFRINGEMENT OF 
EVERY TOWN AND CITY, THIS PATENT WILL BE PROMPTLY PROSECUTED. 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND € 


EMENT 





is the strongest and most serviceable Cement made, and will permit the admixture of a larger amount of sand or gravel . 


with less Joss of strength than any other brand; it is therefore the most economical. 


made, and has the largest bulk to the barrel. 
The following test, made in actual work, by Col. D. C. Houston, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., at the sea wall 


around Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, has never been equalled by any other cement. 


It is the finest ground cement 


It is as follows: Tensile 


strength per square inch, one day, 384 pounds; seven days, 600 pounds; thirty days, 818 pounds. 


For Sidewalks it gives the best color, and the most endurable wearing surface. 


Most of the prominent Railroad 


Bridges and the large Office Buildings of the country stand upon a foundation of concrete made of ALSEN’S CEMENT. 





Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 





After much patient work, he devised the 
Pneumatic Closet, which is to-day, one of the 
most perfect in use; indeed, it will be almost 
impossible to discover a point in the Pneu- 
matic Closet that is open to improvement. 

The so-called washout closets are open to 
criticism. These have a shallow bowl which 
contains insufficient water to receive and de- 
oderize the dejecta, and are flushed by a 
strong stream of water which carries out the 
contained material into a shallow trap formed 
in the lower part of the fixture. ‘This closet 
is noisy and apt to splatter during its action ; 
it flushes ineffectivel , and easily fouls the 
surface about the outlet of the bowl. The 
trap is not easily accessible, and the floor- 
joint may leak and admit the passage of air 
from the soil-pipe into the house without the 
fact of leakage being noticeable. ; 

The syphon-jet closets have but a single 
water-seal, and the latter is liable to be broken 
during the operation of flushing. These clos- 
ets are apt to waste water to an enormous ex- 
tent, as water must be used not alone for the 
flush, but also for the operation of the jet. 
If their joints become ineffective, the escape 
of sewer-gas may take place through defects 
that may not be apparent. The emptying of 
slops into the bow! will start a syphon, thus 
reducing the water-seal to about one-half inch 
and rendering it ineffective and liable to be 
broken by evaporation. ; 

In 1882, Boyle applied the pneumatic prin- 
ciple to the double-trapped closet. His sys- 
tem provides for a large, deep water-seal con- 
tained in the bowl and an additional trap of 
effective sealage below it; between the two 
seals is contained an air-space. ‘The water- 
supply tank or cistern is an essential part of 
the mechanism, and shows great ingenuity. 
By means of a simple arrangement of connect- 
ing tubes, the fall of water during the period 
of flushing is utilized to create a partial vac- 
uum in the air-space between the two traps. 
This vacuum sucks the water from the bowl- 
trap and thus starts the sy phonic action which, 
with the flush, thoroughly cleanses the bowl. 
At the proper moment the syphonic action is 
broken and the bow! filled to the level of its 
seal. The inter-trap air-space and the bowl 
are provided with an excellent ventilating 
device, which is connected with the nearest 
air-flue (preferably hot air) in the house. 
The flushing device also forms an important 
part of the ventilating arrangement. 

One of the most praiseworthy things about 
Boyle’s closet is the fact that to ensure its 
working the floor-joint formed between the 
closet proper and the soil-pipe must be abso- 
lutely air-tight. 

If this joint leaks in the slightest degree, 
the fact is at once apparent, for the closet 
cannot be operated. 

At this floor-joint, or the joint between the 
closet proper and the soil-pipe of the house, is 
usually the weakest part of a water-closet ; the 
importance of having defects in it made at 
once patent cannot be over-estimated. 

The two seals utilized by Boyle for the pro- 
tection of his invention cannot under any con- 
ditions that may occur in the position in which 
they are placed, be broken. Of course, if a 
closet should remain in disuse for a long 
period of time, the seals would evaporate, an 
accident to which all water-seals are liable. 
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LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


Elevator Enclosures’‘and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
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Boyle applied natural laws to the working 
of his device; he simply chained nature’s laws 
and forced them to work for his purpose. 
The test of time has proved the wisdom and 
thoroughness of his inventive genius and the 
soundness of his principles. His inventions 
present an illustration of the refinements of 
modern plumbing and the great number of his 
closets in use shows that the more enlightened 
of the community fully appreciate the neces- 
sity of extreme safeguards against sewer-gas. 


THE HENRY HUBER COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 











NOTES. 

Mr. A. E. W. PAINTER, one of the iron 
kings of Pennsylvania, and a man of large 
influence, is about to erect a memorial win- 
dow in St. Paul’s Church, Troy, Rev. Dr. 
Enos, pastor; this church having been re- 
cently entirely reconstructed and filled with 
many works of art, by the money which was 
given by the most prominent citizens of Troy, 
especially those connected with the stove in- 
dustries, the Warrens, Tillinghasts, etc. Mr. 
Painter’s memorial was designed by that very 
clever artist, Mr. J. A. Holzer, and is made 
very largely of ‘ Tiffany Favrile Glass,” an 
entirely new departure in glass work; hence, 
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ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 





Patent Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


ANTI-FRICTION. MOST COMPLETE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MATERIAL THE BEST. 


Ease of Movement. 


Patent Noiseless Steel Parlor Door Hanger. 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except 
solid interior leather tread, causing to roll noiselessly. 
Single steel track instead of double wood rail. 


é Ask your Hardware dealer, and send for Circular. 
tured by LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NO BREAKAGE, 
Always in Order. 


No. 114 & 116 So. Fourth St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wire and Wrought-iron, 
Office and Bank Rallings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


we believe it would be worth an architect's 
while to send a representative to our studios 
on Monday, between the hours of 9 a. m. and 
4 P. M., to inspect this window. The window 
is extremely large, and represents St. Jobn 
on the Island of Patmos writing the Apoca- 
lypse, surrounded by a host of angels, etc. 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY. 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 





Tar Ceramic Mosaic for the “ Marquette ” 
Building, corner Adams and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, has been sub-let by the contractors, 
Messrs. Geo. A. Fuller & Co., of Chicago, to 
the Chicago Interior Decorating Company of 
the same city. The estimated cost is about 
$40,000. The work is to be completed by 
March 1, 1895. 





THE attractive little catalogue just issued 
by I. P. Frink will be found of very great 
service to an architect at the time when he is 
considering how he shall light his public or 
semi-public rooms. It shows not only a great 
variety of chandelier burners and reflectors in 
varying styles of design, but also gives sizes, 
prices, and makes recommendations as to 
which method or apparatus is best adapted 
for a special purpose. os 
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